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HISTORY OF TEXAS 


HE State of Texas has had a career so 

remarkable that its study enchants the 

reader like the bewitching stories and 

legends of England, or of any great 
European country. [t is with pleasure, there- 
fore, that the author compiles the following 
brief account, giving the substance of the 
best passages in the history of the Lone Star 
State: 

THE NAME “TEXAS.” 


According to the varions authorities, there 
are several origins to the name Texas. 1, 
Spanish, tejas (roof-tiles), because the inhab- 
itants had roofed houses; 2, old Spanish or 
Celtiberian, denoting a plain; 3, an Indian 
word signifying friend; 4, another Indian 
word meaning paradise, or a beautiful land; 
5, a common termination of several tribal 


names in Indian, as Tlaxcaltecas, Chlolutecas, 


Cuitlachtecas, Zacatecas, ete. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Texas has an area of 271,856 square miles 
of land, and 2,510 square miles of water sur- 
face, the latter consisting of lakes and bays, 
making a total of 274,366 square miles, equal 
to about 8.7 per cent. of the entire area of the 
United States and Territories. Itis much the 
largest State in the Union, being six times 
larger than New York and seven times as large 
as Ohio, and 100,000 square miles larger than 
all the Eastern and Middle States, including 


countries of Europe, it has 34,000 square 
miles more than the Austrian Ennpire, 62,000 
more than the German Empire, and nearly 
70,000 square miles more than France. 


It is located in the extreme southern 
part of the United States, between the 26th 
and 36th parallels of north latitude and the 
94th-and 106th meridians of longitude. The 
distance between the extreme northern and 
southern points is nearly 750 miles, and 
about 800 miles from east to west. It is 
bounded on the east by the State of Louisi- 
ana, west by the Republic of Mexico and the 
Territory of New Mexico, north by the States 
of Colorado and Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory, and on the south by the Gulf of 
Mexico. General custom has divided the 
State geographically into five parts, namely: 
Central, northern, southern, castern and west- 
ern Texas, though the dividing lines are not 
well defined. 


The topography, like many other charac- 
teristics of the State, is but little understood, 
except in a general way. 


The country lying east of the 96th degree 
of lonyitude and north of the 30th parallel 
of latitude, and known as “ East Texas,” is 
characterized by a long range of hills running 
in an irregular line from northeast to south- 
west, and containing large deposits of brown 
hematite iron ore. It is also marked by a 
heavy growth of timber, consisting princi- 


Delaware and Maryland. Compared to the ; pally of forests of pine, oak and hickory. 
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The Gulf Coast is thus described by Prof. 
Loughridge, of the United States Census 
Bureau: 

«The coast of Texas presents features dif- 
ferent from those of any other State, for whi'e 
in many other States the mainland coast is 
greatly cut up into large bays, extending 
many miles inland, it is here bordered by an 
almost continuous chain of islands and pen- 
insulas (the latter having the same trend as 
the islands). The Gulf border of this chain 
is a very regular line southwest from the 
mouth of the Sabine river or lake to near Cor- 
pus Christi, which occupies the highest point 
on the entire coast, and thence turns with a 
regular curve south and slightly southeast to 
Mexico.” 

The territory east of the timber region and 
north of the Gulf Coast, as above outlined, is 
a vast open plain composed of gently rol.ing 
prairies and gradual elevations. It is cov- 
ered with a luxuriant growth of native grasses 
and dotted by an occasional mott of timber, 
and extends to the Red river on the north 
and the mountain ranges of the west and 
northwest. The water-courses and ravines 
are usually fringed with a growth of hack- 
berry, ash, elm, cottonwood, pecan, we!nut 
and the various oaks. 

West and northwest lie the hille and moun- 
tain ranges of the State, which are continua- 
tions of the mountains of Mexico, 
Mexico and Colorado. In the extreme 
northwest, bordering Kansas on the south 
and New Mexico on the west, is the elevated 
table land formerly known as the Llano Es- 
tacado, or Staked Plains. It is now desig- 
nated as the Panhandle of Texas, and is 
destined to be one of the best agricultural 
and stock-raising sections of the State. On 
a line north of Austin and San Antonio, and 
running in a southwesterly direction, there is 


New | 


a low range of hills that mark a change in the 
topography of the country. Westward it is 
more broken and the elevations more abrupt. 
The valleys are broad and the lands very 
fertile. . 

The water surface of Texas is estimated at 
2,510 square miles. Of this number, 800 
square miles are accredited to the rivers aned 
smaller streams which drain tbe State. The 
balance consists of bays which lie along the 
coast-of the Gulf of Mexico, and small inland’ 
lakes. 

Chief among the rivers of the State is the 
Brazos, which drains an area of about 35,000 
square miles, and is navigable as far up as 
Columbia (about forty miles) at all times. It 
has its source in the northwestern part of the 
State, at the foot of the Staked Plains, and 
flows in an easterly direction to Baylor county, 
thence southeasterly to Brazoria county, where 
it empties into the Gulf of Mexico. Follow- 
ing its bends it is about 900 miles long. The 
Navasota river, which has its source in Lime- 
stone county, is its principal tributary, and 
drains portions of Leon, Robertson, Madison, 
Brazos and Grimes counties. 

The westernmost branch of the Brazos has 
its source in an extensive salt region,—not 
Mr. Jefferson’s “Salt mountain,” of which so 
much was said and sung at the time of the 
Louisiana purchase,—)ut a vast plain of 100 
or 200 mmiies in extent, charged with mineral 
salt and covered in patches with nitre. The 
salt is washed out of this basin only by fresh- 
ets, through Salt branch, into the Brazos. 

The shores of the Brazos are not flat, 
though never bold, but undulating and grace- 
ful. The trees of larger growth are some- 
times covered with Spanish moss, as on the 
shores of the Mississippi; but these bearded 
nondescripts are not so frequent as to give the 
sensation of gloom; nor is there any cypress 
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to increase that effect on the mind. Where | its source in Hunt county, in the northeast- 
the land is of comparatively recent formation, | ern part of the State, and drains about 17,000 
the growth is of willow and cottonwood, with square miles in Texas, emptying into Sabine 


occasional sycamores. lake near the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Brazos never overflows its banks. The 


water in primeval times was slightly redder 

than was that of the Upper Mississippi, re- 

sembling that of Red river. From the cen- 
| 


- The Nueces river has its starting point in 
Edwards county and flows southeasterly into 
LaSalle connty, thence east into Live Oak 
county, and from thence south, emptying 
into Corpus Christi bay on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Together with its tributaries, the Leona, 
Frio, and Atascosa rivers, it drains an area 
estimated at about 16,000 square miles. 


ter both shores show to advantage. There is 
no caving-in or cut-uffs, and in early days no 
dead timber—secarcely a snag. The surface 
of the gently-flowing water is generally calm 
and beautiful, but in floods it ie of course 


f e e . . 
. : | i ‘ive 8 soure 
olent and darkened wiih inii. The San Antonio river has its source in 


Bexar county and flows southeasterly to Re- 
fugio county, where it unites with the Gna- 
dalupe river about twelve miles north of San 
Antonio bay, into which it empties. Its 
principal tributaries are the Medina and 
Salado rivers, in Bexar county, aud the Ci- 
bolo river, in Karnes county. 


The Red river is next in importance and 
forms the boundary line between Texas and 
the Indian Territory and Arkansas. It has 
its source in the Panhandle of Texas, formerly 
known as the Llano Estacado, and flows east- 
ward through Arkansas and Louisiana, empty- 
ing into the Mississippi river. It drains 
about 29,000 square miles in Texas. The 
Big and Little Wichita rivers are among its 
principal tributaries on the Texas side. county, thence in a southeasterly direction to 

The Culorado river rises in Dawson county, the point of junction with the San Antonio 
the highest point reached by any of itsi river, about twelve miles from its mouth on 
prongs, and flows in a southeasterly direction, San Antonio bay. The San Marcos river, - 
emptying into Matagorda Bay, on the Gulf | which has its source near San Marcos, in 
of Mexico. The Concho, San Saba, and Llano : Hays county, forms its principal tributary. 
rivers form its tributaries. It is over 900 The Rio Grande forms the western boun- 
miles long and drains a territory estimated ; dary line of Texas and also the boundary line 
at 25,000 square miles. between the United States and Mexico. It 

The Trinity river has its source in Archer | has its source in the southwestern part of 
and Denton counties, the two forks converg- | Colorado and flows generally in a southeast- 
ing in Dallas county and flowing in a south- erly direction to Clarksville, in Cameron 
easterly direction to Trinity bay, in Cham- county, where it empties into the Gulf of 


The Guadalupe river rises in Kerr county 
and flows in an easterly direction to Gonza'es 











bers county. It is about 550 miles long and | Mexico. It is navigable for small steamers 
drains an area of abont 17,000 equare niles. | for about 450 miles from the Gulf, and drains 

The Sabine river forms the eastern boun- | an area on the Texas side estimated at about 
dary of the State from the thirty-second | 18,000 square miles. During the greater 
parallel of latitude to the Gulf of Mexice, | part of the year it is fordable above the in- 
ard is navigable for abcut 300 miles, Jt has ; fluence of tide water, 
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The Pecos river rises in New Mexico, on | twenty-five miles. It is now called Bay prairie. 
the east slope of the Rocky mountains, flows There are a large number of small inland 
through Texas in a southeasterly direction to | lakes scattered throughout the State. Sabine 
a point near Painted Cave’Spring, in Crockett | lake, lying between Texas and Louisiana, is 
county, where it empties into the Rio Grande. | the largest of these and is about eighteen 
It drains an area of about 6,000 square miles. | miles long by nine broad. It is fed by the 

The Neches river has its source in Van | Neches and Sabine rivers and discharges into 
Zandt county and runs in a southeasterly di- | the Gulf of Mexico. 
rection parallel with the Trinity river, enpty- All of the principal rivers of the State flow 
ing into Sabine lake on the Gulf of Mexico. | in a southeasterly direction and empty into 
The Angelina river, which rises in Rusk | the Gulf of Mexico, except the Red river, 
county, forms its principal tributary, and, to- | which flows east into the Mississippi river. 
gether with the Neches, drains a large scope As a general rule the streams east of the 
of country between the Trinity and Sabine | Brazos river are sluggish and muddy; those 
rivers. on the west side clear and swift running. 

The Sulphur Fork runs nearly parallel with | Many of the streams in western and north- 
Red river in an easterly direction, passing j ern Texas contain pure, clear water suitable 
out of the State at Sulphur Station and empty- | for domestic purposes, and abounding in tine 
ing into the Red river at Dempsy, Louisiana. | fish. Some of the streams, however, are de- 
it drains a large part of the northeastern | ceptive. The water is inviting to the eye, 


counties of the State. but isstrongly impregnated with minerals 
On Caney creek there was originally an | and brackish to the taste. 
immense cane-brake one to three miles wide The streams in eastern Texas also contain 


and seventy miles long. It was on both sides | large numbers of fish of the varieties com- 
of the creek, extending from near its source | mon to sluggish waters. Some of the smaller 
to within twelve miles of its mouth, and | streams in that section, however, are fed from 
scarcely a tree was to be found within that | the springs and lakes of pure, clear water 
ocean of cane. It was called the Great Prai- | found among the sand hills. 
rie Canebrake, and the stream originally The bays along and near the Gulf coast 
Canebrake creek. are; Trinity, Lavaca, Matagorda, San Anto- 
There are many unequivocal evidences that | nio, Espirita Santo, Copano, Aransas, Nue- 
this creek was once a brancli of the Colorado, | ces, Corpus Christi, Alazan, and Laguna del 
constituting another mouth for that stream. | Madre. 
The bed of the creek is of equal depth and The soil of Texas and its products, timber 
width with the river, and the appearance of | growth, mineral resources, ete., are treated 
the banks, the nature of the adjacent soil, | on subsequent pages. 
etc., are the same in both. A strongly con- The figures in the following table denote 
tirmatory evidence is the abrupt termination | the elevation above sea level, in feet, of points 
of the deep, wide bed of the Caney within | named: 
less than 200 yards of the river, in an allu- | Galveston .......- eee eee eee eee i 40 
vial bottom nearly ten miles in width. Thus | Indianola.................. Gacoaene 26 
was an island formed with a coast line of | Brownsville.... ....... ee er, 43 
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DISCOVERY OF THE REGION. 


Robert Cavalier de la Salle, the noted 
French explorer of the Mississippi valley, 
ete., came down the Mississippi river in 
1683, and returned to France. In 1685, hav- 
ing obtained royal letters patent, and pro- 
vided with four vessels, he set sail to discover 
the mouth of the great Father of Waters, 
but, drifting too far west, he landed in Texas, 
supposing Matagorda bay to be the point he 
was looking tor. After exploring the country 
he conceived the bold project of traversing 
the country northward to the Illinois river, 
a distance of 2,000 miles. Selecting a few 
of his friends, he started, but on March 20, 
1687, fell a victim to the treachery of his 
own men. He was slain bya musket ball 
tired by Duhaut, who had become jealous 
and dissatistied with him and others in the 
party. This unjustifiable deed was com- 
mitted somewhere in the region of the Bra- 
zos river: it is impossible to identify the ex- 
act point. It “was several days’ journey 
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495 | west of the Cenis Indians,” whose dwellings 


at that time were on the Trinity river. 

La Salle was “saturnine in temperament, 
reserved in his communications, asking coun- 
sel of none. There was a certain hardness in 
his manners, a tone of lofty self-reliance, 
which, though it commanded the obedience 
of his followers, did not gain their good will. 
On the other hand, his capacity for huge de- 
signs has had few parallels. He has been 
called the Coluinbus of his age; and had his 
success been equal to his ability, this distinc- 
tion might justly have been awarded him. 
Cool and intrepid, never for a moment yield- 
ing to despair, he bore the burden of his 
calamities manfully, and his hopes expired 
only with his latest breath.” 


TEXAS COMPARATIVELY UNKNOWN UNTIL RE- 
CENTLY. 


Mary Austin Holley, a resident of Texas, 
in 1833 penned the following, to the effect 
that Texas, in its merits, was not really dis- 
covered until a comparatively late date: 

“Texas, until within the last few years, has 
been literally a terra incognita. That such a 
region existed has indeed been known, but in 
respect to its geography and natural resources, 
clouds and darkness have rested upon it. 
This is the more remarkable, lying, as it does, 
contiguous to two enlightened nations, —the 
United States on the one side and Mexico on 
the other, both by land and sea. While 
Britons, impelled by a daring spirit of enter- 
prise, have penetrated to the ice-bound region 
of Melville’s Island, and our own New Eng- 
landers have encountered all the hardships 
and hazards of the western desert, the Rocky 
mountains and hostile Indians, to tind a home 
at the mouth of the Columbia river, this most 
inviting region, lying just at their doors, hus 
been altogether overlooked. 
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“Quite unexpectedly, as it were, a report 


has reached the public ear that the country 
lying west of the Sabine river is a tract of 
surpassing beanty, exceeding even our best 
Western lands in productiveness, with a cli- 
mate perfectly salubrious and of a tempera- 
ture at all seasons of the year most delightful. 
The admirers of thie new conntry, speaking 
from actual knowledge and a personal in- 
spection, are not content, in their descriptions 
of it, to make use of ordinary terms of com- 
mendation. They hesitate not to call jt a 
splendid country, an enchanting spot. It 
would seem as if enchantment had indeed 
thrown its spell over their minds, for with 
very few exceptions all who return from this 
fairy land are perfect enthusiasts in their ad- 
miration of it. Whatever qualifications to 
its excellence the most cautious of them are 
disposed to make, have reference to those in- 
conveniences which unavoidably pertain to 
every country in the incipient stage of its 
settlement. 

‘So apparently extravagant have been the 
representations of the natural beauty and 
resources of this country, that many persons 
are incredulous and attribute them to the 
schemes of interested contractors, eager to 
allure the unwary emigrant by deceptive 
statements. Such a motive, if it really actu- 
ates the conduct of any one, cannot be too 
severely condemned. A design more crimi- 
nal and disgraceful cannot be, and ought not 
to be, lightly insinuated against respectable 
men. What design more cruel than that of 
deliberately seducing, not the confiding emi- 
grant alone, but also with him his wife and 
children, to become the certain victims of 
privation, disappointment and ultimate ruin 
in the wilderness! The character and re- 
spectability of the witnesses above referred to 
at once repel an insjnuatjion so atrocious, 


“ While listening for the first time to the 
favorable reports of Texas, it must be con- 
fessed a suspicion is very apt to arise in the 
mind that so much imputed excellence, if it 
really existed, could not have so long been 
concealed from the view of the world. and we 
are prone to ask, how has it happened that a 
territory, possessing such uncommon advan- 
tage of climate and soil, las not been explored 
and appropriated before? Tothis very natural 
inquiry a satisfactory answer is at hand. 

« Two canses seem to have operated to pre- 
vent the earlier settlement of the province of 
Texas and to retard the development of its 
resources. In the first place the jealous pol- 
icy of the old Spanish government uniformly 
discouraged all attempts to penetrate into 
the country. It was the policy of the gov- 
ernment that completely locked np Texas and 
all the Spanish-American possessions, and 
excluded even visitora and travelers. It was 
a favorite saying of the Spanish captain gen- 
eral of the internal provinces, Don Nemisio 
Salcedo, that he would stop the birds from 
flying over the boundary line between Texas 
and the United States if it were in his power! 
This rigid policy prevented any one from at- 
tempting to explore the country by land, for 
perpetual imprisonment was the inevitable 
result of detection and capture. 

‘In the second place, the Carancahua In- 
dians, who inhabited the coast, were repre- 
sented to be of a character uncommonly 
ferocious. They were popularly believed to 
be cannibals; and many tales of most fright- 
ful import were told of them,—such as, if 
trne, it must be acknowledged, were suf- 
ficiently appalling to check the enterprise 
and damp the ardor of the most eager adven- 
turer. These representations of the character 
of the Carancahuas, though in a measnre true, 
were greatly exaggerated; and it is believed 
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by many that they were either fabricated, or 
at least countenanced, by the Spanish authori- 
ties, to prevent intercourse with the province, 
which it was not easy to gnard by a military 
force. 

“Thus, the whole of this country remained 
for ages unknuwn to the world; and instead of 
being converted into an abode of industrions 
and bappy freemen, as it might have been, 
it was doomed by the selfishness of men to 
continue a howling wilderness. No maps, 
charts or geographical notices were ever al- 
lowed by the Spaniards to be taken of it. The 
map compiled by Colonel Austin and pub- 
lished by Tanner, is the first and correct geo- 
graphical information of the conntry that has 
ever been published. The persons who were 
engaged in the expeditions under Generals 
Bernardo, Gutierrez and Toledo, in 1812—13, 
knew nothing of Texas except along and near 
the road they traveled, for they were too much 
occupied by the war, during the short time 
they had possession, to explore the country. 
It is uncertain how long this expensive and 
valuable land would have remained unknown 
and unsettled had not the bold enterprise and 
perseverance of the Austins torn away the 
veil that hid it from the view of the world 
and redeeined it from the wilderness, by the 
settlement of a flourishing colony of North 
Americans on the Brazos and Colorado rivers. 
With the settlement of this colony a new era 
has dawned upon Texas. The natural riches 
of this beautiful province have begun to be 
unfolded, and its charms displayed to the 
eyes of admiring adventurers. A new island, 
as it were, has been discovered in these latter 
days at our very doors, apparently fresh from 
the hands of its Maker, and adapted, beyond 
most lands, both to delight the senses and 
enrich the pockets of those who are disposed 
to accept of its bounties, 


« Without any assistance from the govern- 


‘ment or fostering care of any sort, but simply 


under a permission to enter, some thousands 
ot industrious farmers and mechanics, with 
their families, have already located them- 
selves here. Their numbers are rapidly in- 
creasing, and there cannot be a doubt that in 
a few years Texas.will become one of the most 
populous of the Mexican States.” 

Said De Marbois early in the present cen- 
tury: “Texas is one of the finest countries in 
the world, and yet the Europeans, eager as 
they have been to make conquests in America, 
have seemed almost to the present day ignor- 
ant of its existence. ” 

With reference to the political aspects of 
the country in 1833, Mrs. Holley said: 

‘Tt is not difticult to determine what in all 
likelihood will be the future destiny of Texas. 
Should the Mexican government adopt a cor- 
rect policy, it will form a valuable and efficient 
State of the Mexican confederation; for under 
a judicious system of administration it would 
not be the interest of the inhabitants to dis- 
solve the present connection, and they could 
feel no motive to do so. 

“Tt is very possible, however, that an un- 
wise course of administration might provoke 
a separation; and what might be the result 
of such a separation I shall not attempt to 
conjecture. 

« All the attention and vigor of the settlers 
appear to be now, as it ought to be, directed 
to their own individual private concerns. If 
unmolested in their lawful pursuits of indus- 
try and protected by equal laws from the im- 
position of the federal officers, they will be 
satisfied; for I cannot conceive that they 
should be so blind to their own interests as 
wantonly to resist the laws of the Republic. 
One thing is certain, that no greater calamity 
could befall them than the intrusion of party 
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politics among them. Nothing woald more 
inevitably retard the development of the re- 
sources of the country, check itnmigration, 
and in every way thwart the benevolent pur- 
poses of heaven and blast the present sanguine 
expectations of the friends of Texas, than 
party jealousies and party intrigue. 

“The question of negro slavery in connec- 
tion with the settlement of this country is one 
of great importance, and perhaps inay here- 
after present a difficulty. The existing con- 
stitution and laws totally prohibit this worst 
ofevils. Should this wise policy be aban- 
doned and Texas become what Louisiana now 
is,—the receptacle of the redundant and jail- 
delivered slaves of other conntries,—all its 
energies would be paralyzed, and whatever 
oppressions may hereafter arise, either from 
abroad or at home, must be endured, for the 
country would require a prop to lean upon, 
and from necessity would be forever depen- 
dent. ” 

Until the beginning of the present century 
Texas, as a part of Mexico, lay in compara- 
tive stagnation and was but little known or 
cared for, as it was mainly occupied by rov- 
ing Indians. The population, other than In- 
dian, at the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is variously estimated at 7,000 to 20,000. 
The inhabitants were chiefly Spanish creoles, 
besides a few French, Americans and half- 
breeds. 

With regard to later developments, it is 
interesting to read what Mrs. Holley wrote 
concerning the Comanche Indians, as follows: 

« The Comanches are a noble race of In- 
dians, inhabiting the country to the north 
and northwest of San Antonio de Bejar. 
They are a wandering race, do not cultivate 
the earth for corn, but depend altogether 
upon the chase for subsistence. They follow 
thə immense herds of buffalo which graze 


the vast plains, often to the amount of thou- 
sands in one herd. These plains are also 
stocked with wild horses, “ mustangs, ” which 
run together in droves of many hundreds. 
The term mustang is therefore used figura- 
tively to denote anything wild or aneulti- 
vated, as a‘ mustang girl.’ The horses are 
not natives, but descended from the stock 
brought over by the firat Spaniards. Domes- 
tic animals, apnd man himself, become rude 
when removed from the associations of civil- 
ized life. The Comanches catch and tame 
these wild horses, and, when unsuccessful in 
the chase, subsist upon them. 

“The Indians always move on horseback. 
Besides the bow and arrows, the usual arms 
of the Indian warrior, they are armed with a 
long spear, having a sword blade for a point. 
A war party of these Indians is sufficiently 
formidable. They are headed by two squaws, 
who by their shrill voices serve as trumpet- 
ers, and have like them various tones, to de- 
note the different evolutions and movements. 
When they descry an object of attack or pur- 
suit, they dart forward in a column like 
lightning toward it. At a suitable distance 
from their prey they divide into two squad- 
rons, one-balf taking to the right and the 
other tothe left, aud thus surround it. Though 
fierce in war they are civil in peace, and they 
are remarkable for their sense of justice. 
They call the people of the United States 
their friends, and give them protection, while 
they hate the Mexicans and murder them 
without mercy. 

“The Comanches have one head chief and 
many subordinate ones. They hold regular 
councils quarterly, and a grand council of the 
whole tribe once a year. At these councils 
all important matters are decided, and all 
prisoners taken for offenses are tried. Their 
discipline is rigid. If a hunting party takes 
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the life of a North American after making 
him prisoner, without bringing him before 
the council for trial, the offenders are pun- 
ished with death. Notso with the Mexicans, 
who are considered as enemies and treated 
as such. This hatred is mutual, and fully 
reciprocated by the Mexicans. Hence the 
origin of the epithet expressing odium, 80 
general in all parts of Mexico; to denote the 
greatest degree of degradation, they call a 
person a ‘ Comanche.’,” 

The principal Anglo-Saxon settlements 
at the beginning of the present century were 
San Antonio de Bejar, with about 2,000 inhab- 
itants ; La Bahiadel Espiritu Santo, now Goliad, 
about 1,400; and Nacogdoches, with 500. 

Nacogdoches was first settled by Anglo- 
Americans in 1822-’23, when many of the 
emigrants who left the United States with the 
view of joining Austin’s colony stopped at 
this place. Here and there in Texas a small 
Catholic mission existed, around which were 
a few miserable Indian proselytes. The little 
trade carried on was effected with Mexico, by 
way of Monterey and Monclova, and with 
New Orleans through Natchitoches; the lat- 
ter, however, was contraband. In 1806 
Texas was allowed a port, namely, at Bahia 
de San Bernardo. Tle exchange for merchan- 
dise consisted in specie, horses and mules. 

Most of the inhabitants were of a roving 
disposition, cultivated toa still greater de- 
gree by the nature of their calling, which was 
the chase after horses and buffalo; but in 
1806 the governor, Antonio Cordero, en- 
deavored to check this thriftless and Indian- 
like mode of life by encouraging agriculture, 
and this he did by restricting buffalo hunts 
to certain seasons and obliging every family 
to cultivate a certain amount of land. There 
were a few wealthy Spanish residents at the 


centers of population, who exhibited some of . 


the refinements of modern life, as they had 
come froin the regal cities of Spain or from 
the vice-regal court. Though most of the in- 
habitants of San Antonio dwelt in miserable 
houses, with mud walls and thatched roofs, 
the upper class enlivened social intercourse 
with dinner parties and dances, at which re- 
finement of manners was noticeable. This 
place, indeed, was probably the most pleasant 
in Texas at that time. 


CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


The early Spanish (Catholic) missions 
within the present boundaries of Texas, were 
established by Franciscan monks, under the 
auspices of the Spanish goveriment, and were 
called presidios. They consisted of a chapel 
for worelip, the cells for the monks, the dwell- 
ings for the inhabitants, and a fort for de- 
fense. The mission was of course under the 
control of the ecclesiastical power, and the 
military force was under an officer of the 
army, who in most mattera was under the 
control of the priest. A complete list of 
these missions is as follows: 


In 1690 the mission of San Francisco was 
established on the Lavaca river at Fort St. 
Louis, by the Spanish under Captain Alonzo 
de Leon. In the same year the mission of 
San Juan Bautista was founded on the Rio 
Grande river. 


In 1714 Captain Ramon established the 
mission of San Bernard, also the mission of 
Adaes, among the Indians of that name fifteen 
miles weet of Natchitoches. 


In 1715 was established the mission of 
Dolores, west of the Sabine, among the Or- 
quisaco Indians. In the same year, one 
among the Nacogdoches Indians, near the 
site of the present town of that name; also 
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another among the Aes Indians, near the site 
of the present town of San Augustine. The 
mission and fortress of San Antonio de Valero 
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A NEW CIVILIZATION. 


During the first decade of this century the 


was soon after this established on the San | germs of another and a better civilization be- 


Pedro river, near the site of the present city 
of San Antonio. 

In 1721 a post and mission was located at 
the crossing of the Neches, and another on 
the bay of San Bernard, called Our Lady of the 
Loretto. In the same year the mission of La 
Bahia (the bay) was established at the lower 
crossing of the San Antonio river. 

In 1730 the church of San Fernando, in 
the present city of San Antonio, was founded. 


In 1731 was established, not far from the 
same place, the mission La Purisima Con- 
cepcion de Acuna. 

All the buildings are yet standing. 

Under the old Mexican regime Texas was 
a province controlled by a “commandant,” 
who resided at Chihuahua, and whose powers 
in this control were independent of the vice- 
roy. Each province was ruled by a military 
and political governor, who by his delegated 
powers had cognizance of alt causes, being 
dependent as regards military matters upon 
the commandant general. In financial affairs 
he was subject to the intendant at San Luis 
Potosi, with recourse to the supreme council 
of finance at the city of Mexico. Of course, 
in those times of sparse settlement and poor 
government, it was generally difficult, and 
often almost impossible, for one to transact 
any business with either the executive or ju- 
dicial department of the government, 80 re- 
mote were the seats of government and diff- 
cult and dangerous the methods of travel. 
The same difficulties were encountered in ec- 
clesiastical matters, under the Roman Catho- 
lic regime, | 





gan to become manifest in the province of 
Texas. The Anglo-American race was push- 
ing westward and southward. Bold, restless 
men, impelled by the fascination of wild ad- 
venture, Boone-like made their way into new 
regions, regardless of danger and hardships. 
Rough, hardy men were indeed a necessity to 
go in advance of a more settled and refined 
community, and at this period the wave be- 
gan to move, rough side foremost. The Mex- 
ican government did not like the inftux of 
foreigners, especially of Americans, and 
passed laws to imprison them if found on 
their territory; but, while this law was in- 
deed sometimes executed, it seemed to serve 
only as an incentive to the daring spirits who 
were on the crest of the west-bound wave. 
Like large, rough boys at school, when the 
master defied them or laid down any rule 
which they thought unreasonable, they glo- 
ried in taking advantage of snch an oppor- 
tunity to show how bravely and successfully 
they could defy the unreasonable regulations. 
The contraband trade carried on with New 
Orleans, and connived at by the Spanish au- 
thorities, opened a gateway to these intruders. 


PHILIP NOLAN. 


The most conspicuous of the adventurers 
just referred to was Philip Nolan, engaged 
in trade between Natchez and San Antonio 
as early as 1785. In the Texas Almanac for 
1868 is published the most extended account 
of Philip Nolan that we have seen. We con- 
dense from it as follows: 

Philip Nolan, of Irish origin and a citizen 
of the United States, residingin Natchez, Mis. 
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sissippi, obtained a passport from the Baron 
de Carondelet, governor of Louisiana, July 
17, 1797, to go to Texas, for the purpose of 
buying horses for the Louisiana regiment then 
being organized at New Orleans. He repaired 
toSan Antonio de Bejar, where he made the 
acquaintance of the governor of Texas, Don 
Manuel Muñoz, and, through the kind offices 
of the latter, entered into a correspondence 
with General Pedro de Nava, then command- 
ing the Spanish provinces, with headquarters 
at the city of Chihuahua. 

A permit was granted to Nolan to obtain 
the horses desired, both in the province of 
Texas and that of New Santander (now 
Tamaulipas), Mexico; and about the end of 
July, 1798, he took with him 1,297 head, 
which he kept for a while on the pasture 
grounds of the Trinity river. Soon afterward 
he returned to Natchez. 

The vicercy of Mexico, Marquis de Branci- 
forte, February 12, 1798, transmitted a com- 
munication from the governor of Louisiana, 
Don Mannel Gayoso de Lemos, successor of 
the Baron Carondelet, to General Nava, re- 
questing him, as of great importance to the 
service, to arrest any foreigners that might 
go into the Spanish provinces, because he was 
aware that some Americans intended to visit 
the country for the purpose of becoming 
friendly with the Indians and bringing about 
a revolution. He desired Nolan to be closely 
watched. At that time the movements of the 
English and the Americans had created some 
suspicions, and it was thought that even the 
French designed to invade Louisiana. 

On the first of June, 1799, the governor 
of Louisiana recommended to Don Pedro 
Nava that no American should be permitted 
to reconnoitre the territory; that he knew 
that some strangers had gone into Texas, and 
that the most dangerons was Philip Nolan, 


who, through deception, had obtained a pass- 
port from his predecessor, Baron de Caron- 
delet; that Nolan was a hypocrite and a sacri- 
legious man; that he professed to be a Catholic 
among Spaniards, and laughed at this re- 
ligion when he was among Americans; that 
it would be important to secure him and dis- 
pose of him in such a manner that he might 
never be heard of; that Nolan was commis- 
sioned by General Wilkerson—who had 
raised and educated him—to reconnoitre the 
country, draw maps and make offers to the 
friendly Indians to rebel againet the Span- 
iards. 

August 8, 1800, the commanding general 
ordered the governor of Texas to arrest 
Nolan in case he returned to the province. 
October 6 following, the commander of the 
post at Concordia, Louisiana, informed the 
commander at Nacogdoches that Nolan was, 
under pretext of chasing wild horses, organ- 
izing an expedition of thirty or forty armed 
men to enter the territory of Texas; that he 
had remonstrated with the authorities at 
Natchez, Mississippi, but he was satisfied that 
they would not discountenance the plans of . 
Nolan. 

The commander at Concordia, December 
18, 1800, forwarded a document from Mor- 
decai Richards, who therein stated, before the 
above mentioned military authority, that he 
had left Natchez with Nolan and about 
thirty-four armed Americans and six or seven 
Spaniards; that at Nogales they crossed the 
Mississippi, and that Nolan told him (Rich- 
ards) that he relied on him to guide them, 
which he promised; that thence they veered 
northwest that during their march he was 
obliged to hunt for the party; that about six 
miles from Wachita post, Nolan was detained 
by a party of militia-men, and Nolan sent a 
letter to the commander of the said post by 
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the officer in command of the party; that 
after the militia-men left, Mordecai Richards 
asked Nolan the reason why they had been 
stopped, when he (Nolan) had assured them 
that he had a permit to go into Texas; that 
Nolan then called him aside and said tohim: 
“You area man on whom I rely to carry out 
my plans; and for that reason I have ap- 
pointed you third in command. If we succeed, 
you will make your fortune. My plan is to 
travel northwest, and, passing the Caddo 
settlements to a certain distance, to build a 
fort, to protect us from any attack. Then we 
will sally forth to explore the country and ite 
mines, and, after obtaining a sufficient num- 
ber of horses, we will proceed to Islas Negras 
and Kentucky without finding any obstacles. 
There we will find many friends awaiting our 
arrival, and by that time I will receive 
authority to conquer the province of Texas 
I will be the general, Mr. Fero the second, 
and yourself the third in command.” 

Mr. Richards says that he became alarmed 
at this and determined to desert, although 
he had a son and a nephewin the party. He 
finally escaped, with two others, and on his 
return to Natchez made the statements above 
recorded. 

After the above events occurred, Lieuten- 
ant Muzquiz was ordered to start in pursuit 
of Nolan, and he left Nacogdoches with that 
object in view, March 4, 1801. The following 
is from Muzquiz’ diary of the twenty-first of 
that month: “At sunrise I marched on 
Nolan’s intrenchment. When about thirty 
paces from it, ten men sallied from the en- 
trenchment, unarmed. Among them was 
Nolan, who said, in a loud voice, ‘Do not 
approach, because either the one or the other 
will be killed.’ Noticing that the men who 
accompanied Nolan were foreigners, I or- 
dered William Barr, an Irishman who had 
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Joined my command as interpreter, to speak 
to them in English, and say to them that I 
had come for the purpose of arresting them, 
and that I expected them to surrender in the 
name of the king. Nolan had a brief conver- 
sation with Barr, and the latter informed me 
that Nolan and his men were determined to 
fight. 

“Nolan immediately entered his entrench- 
ment, followed by his men, and I observed 
that two Mexicans escaped frum the rear of 
said entrenchment. Soon afterward they 
Joined us, stating that they had brought with 
them Nolan’s carbine, which has handed to 
me. At daybreak Nolan and his men com- 
menced firing, and continued until nine 
o'clock, when Nolan was killed and his men 
surrendered. They were out of ammunition. 
His force was composed of fourteen Americans, 
one Creole of Louisiana, seven Spaniards or 
Mexicans, and two negro slaves. Nolan had 
three men wounded and several horses killed. 
His men had long beards. Afterthesurrender I 
learned that they had left Natchez with sup- 
plies for two months, and had been in the 
woods and prairies of Texas for over seven 
months, living on horse-meat. Nolan’s negroes 
asked permission to bury their master, which 
I granted, after causing his ears to be cut 
off, in order to send them to the governor of 
Texas.” 

Muzquiz started out on this expedition with 
100 men, sixty-eight from the regular army 
and the rest volunteers. 

The precise spot where this little battle 
took place has ever been a matter of contro- 
versy, as the data are too indefinite to enable 
one to be certain. Local tradition in various 
places is very positive that it was at this, that, 
or the other place. The preponderance of 
opinion is that it was in the vicinity of Spring- 
field or Waco. 
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A list of the names of Nolan’s men taken 
prisoners is published in the Texas Almanac 
of 1868. These men were tried by the Span- 
ish authorities as invaders of the conntry. 
The judge ordered their release; but as Gen- 
eral Salcedo, commanding the provinces, ob- 
jected, their vase was referred to the king of 
Spain, who ordered one man ont of every five 
to be hung, and the remainder to serve in 
prison at hard labor for ten years. As one 
of the ten men convicted died, it was finally 
determined by the local authorities that one 
man from the nine remaining would answer 
the royal requirement. After due ceremony 
the men were required to throw dice, and the 
lot fell upon Ephraim Blackburn. He was 
accordingly huang at Chihuahua, November 
11, 1807. The others were sent to different 
penal settlements in the provinces, where they 
remained until 1818. It is believed that 
Ellis Bean (see sketch elsewhere) returned to 
the United States, and that the others died in 
prison. 

Nolan was a scholar, especially in geogra- 
phy and astronomy, and a gentleman in his 
manners. He made the first map of Texas, 
which he presented to the Baron de Caronde- 
let on returning from his first trip to Texas. 
Had he lived to see his plans carried out, 
Texas, the land he loved, would have been 
proud of him. : 

A river in north central Texas tributary to 
the Brazos, is named in Nolan’s honor. 
| POLITICAL CHANGES. 

The events just referred to had no political 
significance; but the time had now arrived-— 
the first decade of the present century—when 
a political move began to inaugurate a dis- 
turbing wave, involving the possibility of a 
revolution at some future time, and this move 
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was the sale of Louisiana to the United States 
in 1803, by the first Napoleon. When France, 
in 1762, ceded this territory to Spain, in order 
to prevent it falling into the hands of the 
English, the western boundary line between 
the Spanish and English possessions in North 
America was clearly defined by the treaty 
concluded in the following February, at Paris, 
by the kings of France and Spain of one party, 
and the king of England of the other party. 
But in October, 1800, Spain ceded back the 
territory to France in exchange for Tuscany, 
with the understanding that its extent should 
be the same as it had been during the former 
possession of it by that nation. 

The boundary line, however, between Lou- 
isiana and Texas had never been definitely 
settled, though Spain had always claimed that 
Red river, or rather its tributary Arroyo 
Hondo, was the western limit of the French 
possessions. This stream was about seven 
miles west of Natchitoches; but for many 
years a conventional line had been recognized 
by both nations, which ran between the rivers 
Mermenteau and Calcasieu, along the Arroyo 
Hondo, passing between Adaes and Natchi- 
toches and terminating in Red river. This 
line was violated by the French, who en- 
croached toward the Sabine river. 

Upon the cession of Louisiana to the United 
States, the question of boundary line waa 
raised. Our Government, even at that early 
date, began to claim all the country east of 
the Rio Grande. Several propositions of 
compromise were made and all rejected, and 
Texas began to be considered disputed ground. 
Meanwhile adventurous Americans continued 
to push their way into this coveted region, 
and Spain continued her old-time inhospitable 
policy. By 1806 she had 1,500 soldiers in 
Texas to withstand the American aggression. 
The famous and infamous scheme of Aaron 
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Burr at this time to set up an independent 
government somewhere in the Southwest, 
had also an aggravating tendency in the com- 
plication of civil affairs between the two gov- 
ernments, and served to impel Spain and 
Mexico to adopt more stringent hostile meas- 
ures by way of resistance. After some ex- 
change of correspondence, General James 
Wilkinson, on the part of the United States, 
arrived at the Sabine river with a command 
of soldiers, and succeeded by a short bloodless 
campaign in establishing that river as the tem- 
porary boundary line between the nations, 
and soon returned to New Orleans to resume 
operations against the contemplated move- 
ments of Aaron Burr. 

A period of calm followed the last trans- 
action, more thoroughly established by the 
diversion of public attention to war in 
Europe. Agriculture would have made more 
rapid progress in Texas had there not been 
the suspicions of unwelcome that naturally 
lingered in the minds of the immigrants. 
An unforeseen evil, however, arose out of the 
late compact. The neutral territory soon 
became the asylum of a large number of des- 
peradoes and marauders, who organized 
themselves into acommunity under a system 
similar to that of the old buccaneers, and 
they preyed upon all who came in their way. 
Their bravery and audacity were unsur- 
passed, and their fidelity to each other was 
inflexible. Traders were convoyed across the 
territory of these outlaws by military escorts, 
which, however, were frequently attacked. The 
Spanish authorities made every effort to eject 
them, and twice the United States authorities 
drove them off and burned their houses; but 
these measures failed to suppress them. 

In 1810 Cordero, the Governor of Texas, 
was promoted to the governorship of the 
more populous province of Coahuila, and in 


his place as Governor of Texas Manuel de 
Salcedo was appointed. In September ot 
that year Hidalgo raised the standard of in- 
dependence, and, during the long bloody 
struggle which followed, the province of 
Texas was made the scene of deeds as horri- 
fying as Hidalgo’s massacre of his prisoners 
and Calleja’s atrocities at Guanajuato. 

In January, 1811, Juan Bautista Casas, a 
captain of the militia, took forcible posses- 
sion of the Texan government by seizing the 
governor snd other leading officers, and pro- 
claiming himself governor, at the same time 
publicly advocating the cause of Hidalgo; 
but he soon disgusted many of the revolu- 
tionary party (his own) by his despotic and 
disorderly administration, and Juan Mannel 
Zambrano conceived the idea of restoring 
the old order of things. Concealing his real 
intention, he hoodwinked those of the dis- 
satisfied whom he approached on the mutter, 
by giving them to understand that his only 
object was to depose Casas and correct the 
disorders of government. He was, more- 
over, favored in his designe by the opportune 
arrival of the unfortunate Aldama, who, with 
a large amount of bullion, was proceeding to 
the United States as envoy of the Independ- 
ents, there to solicit aid in arms and men. 
Zambrano cunningly caused the report to be 
spread among the lower orders that Aldama 
was an emissary of Napoleon,—a statement 
more readily believed on account of his uni- 
form being similar to that of a French aid- 
de-camp. Nothing aroused the indignation 
of the common people more than the idea of 
their being surrendered to the French. By 
casting the gloomy shadow of that danger 
over the minds of his Indians, Hidalgo had 
lately caused the Grito de Dolores to be 
raised and rung through the land; and now 
this wily priest used the same guile in Texas 
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to advance the royalist cause. Thus the 
pupulace and many in the ranks of the revo- 
lutionists in San Antonio, and many inside 
the barracks, were unwittingly on his side. 

During the night of March 1, with only 
five of those compromised to support him, 
Zambrano sallied forth from his house and 
raised the signal cry. Possession was im- 
mediately obtained of the barracks, and be- 
fore morning dawned Casas was a prisoner, 
and Aldama confined under guard in his 
lodging. Zambrano and his party now pro- 
ceeded with caution; nor did they prema- 
turely let their real design be known. A 
governing council of eleven voting members, 
with Zambrano as president, was elected by 
the principal inhabitants of San Antonio 
and vicinity, and measures adopted to secure 
the province without creating alarm. A 
force of 500 reliable men was placed in 
marching order, to be ready for any emer- 
gency, and commissioners were sent out to 
solicit aid. Success attended this intrigue, 
and in a short time the viceregal government 
was again firmly established in Texas. One 
writer, in a private letter, mentions that two 
commissioners were sent to the United States 
Government to offer Texas to the Union, but 
the commissioners failed to reach their desti- 
nation. 

During the very next year (1812), how- 
ever, an expedition organized by a young 
vftħicer in the United States Army, in con- 
junction with a Mexican refugee, almost 
succeeded in annihilating the royalist power 
in Texas. This Mexican refugee, by the way, 
was a great character. It was Bernardo 
Gutierrez de Lara, a wealthy resident of 
Mexico, who had joined himeelf to the canse 
„of the revolutionists, and was commissioned 
by them to visit Washington to obtain aid 
and sympathy, but his credentials were not 


recognized by our Government. Being a 
fervent patriot, however, he went to New 
Orleans and began to organize an expedition 
for the invasion of Texas, which scheme was 
facilitated by his former commercial relations 
with tbat city. Augustus Magee, who had 
been stationed on the Natchitoches to break 
up gangs of outlaws on the neutral ground, 
enlisted some of these same outlaws and pro- 
ceeded to New Orleans, where he effected an 
alliance with Gutierrez, giving him the nomi- 
nal command, so that the Mexicans would 
believe the invasion was headed by one of 
their own countrymen. 

During the summer the invasion actually 
took place, with great success and little loss 
of blood. By antumn there were 800 men, 
with Magee as colonel, though actually the 
commander-in-chief. Governor Salcedo of 
course resisted them, and laid them siege at 
one place for four months; but they suc- 
ceeded in gaining other victories, and cap- 
turing even San Antonio, the capital, ou 
April 1, 1813. A provisional government 
was formed, consisting of a council of thir- 
teen members elected by a popular vote, 
Gutierrez being appointed generalissimo and 
governor. Two of these members were 
Americans. The prisoners, seventeen in 
number, were all condemned to death; and, 
as their public condemnation and execution 
of sentence might be too exasperating to the 
Americans, they were secretly butchered at 
night, in the bed of a stream, April 5! The 
matter, however, soon. leaked out, and truly 
enough the Americans on the neutral ground 
lost their enthusiasm for the new govern- 
ment, and Gutierrez was arraigned before a 
tribunal and deposed. The Americans, be- 
ing greatly reduced in numbers, abandoned 
themselves to indolence, but were soon 
aroused by the news of the approach of an- 
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other army, under the command of Colonel 
Ignacio Elizondo, the renegade who had be- 
trayed Hidalgo. Gutierrez was reinstated in 
command for the emergency, and the inva- 
sion repulsed. Gutierrez was again deposed, 
mainly by the influence of the American 
element. Factions, attempts at revolution 
and connter-revolution, and accompanying 
skirmishes, ete., continued to be the order of 
the day, Spaniard-like, or rather Mexican- 
like, until by the spring of 1814 victory was 
established by the royalists with some degree 
of permanency, and another “lull” or period 
of peace followed; but the condition of Texas 
was deplorable, on account of the devastations 
of the many little armies, and desperadoes,who 
took unusual advantage of the unsettled state 
of affairs in such times, and the general un- 
certainty that always attends such a barbar- 
ous state of public affairs. Many of the 
inhabitants had fled and taken refuge in 
other parts of the world, their crops were 
destroyed, cattle carried off and their houses 
burned. The spirit of insurrection was sup- 
preseed, or perhaps more strictly expressed, 
had “ eaten up its own substance,” so that for 
years the public had the opportunity to settle 
itself to more peaceable und profitable pur- 
suits. But little, however, was done, or 
would have been done, until a new ‘‘race ” 
began again to take the field. 


In addition to those already named, the 
men who most prominently figured in the 
public affairs of Texas during the above 
period were Toledo, Arredondo, Perry, Tay- 
lor, Bullard, Cayetano Quintero, ete. 

Sympathy for the oppressed in this region 
spread meanwhile throughout the United 
States, and attempts at further revolutionary 
measures were made in various places within 
our domain. Vigilance was exercised by our 
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government to prevent the organization of 
armies against Mexico, and to maintain 
neutral ground. 

Conspicuons among these sympathizers 
with the patriots in Mexico was Colonel 
Perry, who proclaimed in the New Orleans 
papers in 1815 that an expedition was in 
preparation to invade Texas; that 1,000 men 
were ready to engage in the enterprise; and 
that the undertaking was a worthy one, in 
respect to both honor and profit. President 
Madison prohibited Perry’s movement, or 
anything like it; and during the same year 
several men were indicted in the United 
States District Court for violating the neu- 
trality laws. Perry, however, eluded the 
vigilance of our Government, and succeeded 
in making his way beyond the Sabine with a 
small body of men. Jose Manuel de Herrera, 
who had been appointed minister to the 
United States by Morelos, and was at the 
time residing in New Orleans, conceived the_ 
idea of establishing, in connection with 
Perry’s movements, a system of privateering 
from Galveston harbor. He established a 
complete system of State government, with 
headquarters at Matagorda, in 1816, and was 
supported with such a large force of revolu- 
tionists as to again intimidate the Mexican 
government. Prospect for a successful rev- 
olution seemed brighter than ever; Aary, 
who was commodore of the fleet, at length 
began to differ from the policy of Perry, of 
the land forces, and amid other jealousies 
the cause of the revolutionists was again 
much weakened, and Perry was soon com- 
pelled to flee back toward the United States 
with only about forty men, and, after several 
repulses of the more numerous band of Mex- 
icans, were finally compelled either to sur. 
render or be put to death—which latter 
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alternative they indeed chose, Perry blowing 
out his own brains with a pistol! 
Commodore Aury continued to prey upon 
the Spanish trade, with some success, making 
his headquarters for about two months in 
Matagorda bay, and then he went to Florida. 


THE “ PIRATE OF THE GULF.” 


At this time Jean Lafitte, a noted character 
from France, was established at the little is- 
land of Barrataria, about sixty miles west of 
the delta of the Mississippi, engaged as a 
smuggler and probably as pirate. He was 
joined by a crowd of roughs, and the goods 
they seized found ready sale in New Orleaus. 
Governor Claiborne, of Lonisiana, seeing 
the demoralizing effect of this “trade” upon 
his favorite city—for many large houses 
there were in collusion with the marauders— 
issued a proclamation ordering these free- 
booters to disperse; but as this had no effect, 
he placed a reward of $500 on the head of 
Lafitte, which the latter treated with such 
contempt as to offer thirty tines the amount 
for the governors head. Claiborne then 
tried force, and again was unsuccessful. La- 
fitte surrounded the troops sent against him, 
and dismissed them loaded with presents. 

This state of affairs being reported to Pres. 
‘ident Madison, Commodore Patterson, of the 
United States Navy, was ordered to destroy 
this hornet’s nest, and in June, 1814, he ar- 
rived before DBarrataria with gunboats and 
the schooner Caroline. The pirates, in seven 
fine armed cruisers and a felucca, manned 
by nearly a thonsand men, at first made a 
show of resistance; but, finally abandoning 
their vessels, they made for the land and dis- 
persed among the swamps. Patterson then 
took the surrendered vessels and all the spoils 
of Barrataria to New Orleans. 


e 


Latitte, the “ Pirate of the Gulf,” was still 
at large, however, and the gradually return- 
ing men again resumed their old nefarious 
traffic. About this time, war existing be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, 
the latter government approached Lafitte 
with large offers of position and money if he 
would assist in their cause; but he asked 
time to consider, and in this time he entered 
into correspondence with Governor Clai- 
borne, by which it wae finally agreed that 
the governor would not further molest him 
if he would espouse the cause of the United 
States; and, sure enough, at the battle of 
New Orleans, he rendered such signal service 
that President Madison pardoned him of his 
former offences against our government. 

During the next two years Lafitte’s move- 
ments were not conspicuous; but his fol- 
lowers, to the number of about 1,000, joined 
a politico-piratical government at Galveston 
island, who, for security, swore allegiance to 
the Mexican government. In consequence 
Galveston became naturally the asylum of 
refugees from justice and desperadoes of 
every nationality. Their depredations on the 
gulf were carried on to such an extent that 
Spanish cominerce was almost swept from 
the sea, and even the vessels of other nations 
suffered at their hands. The United States 
would have broken up this nest also had it 
not been fer the opposition of the Spanish 
minister, Onis. The boundary question had 
not yet been settled, and it was feared that 
if our government dispersed the buccaneers 
from Galveston by armed force it would re- 
tain possession of the island. Thus for years 
the Pirate of the Gulf” remained un- 
molested. On the site where the city of 
Galveston now stands he erected a fort and 
built himself a house, around which namer- 
ous other edifices sprung up, forming a 
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busy settlement, which he named Campeachy. 

October 9, 1819, this puint was declared a 
port of entry by the republic of Texas, which 
had lately been proclaimed as such by the 
leiders of another expedition into the coun- 
try, and Lafitte was made governor of the 
place. This curious man soon afterward 
hanged a refugee from justice, in satisfaction 
of the United States authorities, and soon 
after that again indorsed another man—one 
of his own party—for committing the crime 
of seizing property from a subject of our 
Government; and for the latter the Govern- 
ment sent an expedition against him, to 
break up the Galveston establishment, fear- 
less of war with the Mexican government. 
Aware of the determination of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, Lafitte destroyed his 
fortifications, paid off his men, and sailed 
away forever from the shores of Texas. He 
ever maintained that he made war only on 
Spanish vessels. According to one account, 
he gave a sketch of himself in the following 
terms: 

At eighteen years of age he was a merchant 
at Santo Domingo. Having become rich, he 
wound up his affairs, bought a ship and 
freighted her with a valuable cargo, including 
a large amount of specie. He set sail for 
Europe, with his wife, was captured when a 
week out at sea, by a Spanish man-of-war, 
and robbed of everything he possessed. The 
Spanish captain had the inhumanity to set 
him and the crew ashore on a barren sand 
key, with provisions for a few days only. 
They were taken off by an American schooner 
and landed at New Orleans, where his wife 
died a few days afterward from fever, con- 
tracted from hardship and exposure. In des- 
peration, he joined some daring fellows, and 
they declared eternal vengeance against Spain. 
“For fifteen years,” said he, “I have carried 


on a war against Spain. Sv long as I live I 
ain at war against Spain, but with no other 
nation. I am at peace with all the world ex- 
cept Spain. Although they call me a pirate, 
I am not guilty of attacking any vessel of the 
English or French.” 

The above sounds very much like a piece 
of fiction, which any pirate might conjure up 
to justify his nefarions career. Lafitte is de- 
scribed as a stout, rather gentlemanly person- 
age, about five feet and ten inches in height, 
dressed very simply in a foraging cap and 
blue frock of a most villainous fit; his com- 
plexion, like that of most creoles, olive; his 
countenance full, mild and rather impressive; 
his eyes small and black, which flashed in 
animated conversation like those of an ugly 
customer. His demeanor was conrteous. He 
was educated and gifted with considerable 
talent for conversation. He continued to 
cruise on the Spanish main for several years. 
Occasionally he visited Sisal and the island 
of Margarita, near the mouth of the Orinoco, 
and finally died at Dilam, in Yucatan, and 
was buried there. 


POLITICAL CIIANGES CONTINUED. 


After the fall of Napoleon, two refugees 
from France, Generals Lallemand and Ri- 
gault, concluded to try Texas as a place of 
residence, although they received no reply 
to their request for a permission to do so from 
the Spanish court. In March, 1818, Lalle- 
mand, with 120 settlers, sailed from New 
Orleans, landed at Galveston bay and selected 
a spot on the Trinity river abont twelve miles 
above its mouth, and began to fortify the 
post. These colonists issued a proclamation 
that they had settled there to remain, earn- 
ing their livelihood by the peaceable pursuits 
of agriculture and the chase, and would de- 
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fend themselves by force, if necessary, against 
any invading party; but professional soldiers 
make poor agriculturists. The first season 
their crops were meager on account of the 
drouth, and they maintained themselves for 
a time by the products of the chase. While 
thus weakened, a force was sent against them 

Mexico, which they could not resist, and 
Lallemand returned to the United States, 
while the rest of the colonists scattered, a 
great part of them probably to Barrataria, at 
that time controlled by the notorions Lafitte. 

Old international questions being now re- 
vived as to the ownership of the Floridas and 
the boundaries of the Louisiana Territory, 
many propositions and counter propositions 
were made and refused, with the final result, 
February 22, 1819, in the form of a treaty 
signed by the Spanish minister Onis, and the 
American Secretary of State, by which the 
Floridas were ceded to the United States and 
Texas permitted to remain in the hands of 
Spain. The boundary line between the 
United States and the Spanish possessions 
was defined as follows: Beginning at the 
inouth of the Sabine river, continue north 
along the western bank of that river to lati- 
tude 32°; thence by a line due north to the 
degree of latitude where it strikes Red river; 
then following the course of that river, west- 
ward to longitude 23° west from Washing- 
ton; crossing said river, run by a line due 
north to the Arkansas, following the south- 
ern bank of that river to its source in latitude 
42° north, and thence by that parallel to the 
Pacific. 

The king of Spain, however, failed to ratify 
the treaty within the six months prescribed, 
and when he did ratify it, October 24, 1820, 
the controversy was renewed, the United 


had caused wide-spread dissatisfaction, and a 
strong party maintained that valuable terri- 
tory had been given away by the American 
government for a very inferior one, while a 
fundamental principle of the United States 
was violated in ceding away territory of any 
kind under any circumstances; but after a 
year or two of discussion the United States 
Congress advised the President to ratify the 
treaty, and accordingly, February 28, 1821, 
John Quincy Adams informed the Spanish 
envoy that President Monroe had accepted 
the ratification. 

In natural connection with the foregoing, 
the angry feeling, aroused by the treaty, was 
exhibited in a practical manner at Natchez, 
Mississippi, by another attempt to organize 
an expedition for the purpose of revolution- 
izing Texas. James Long was appointed 
leader of the enterprise, and in June he 
started with great enthusiasm for Nacogdo- 
ches, accompanied by about seventy-five men, 
which number was rapidly increased. Soon 
after arriving at that place he could muster 
over 300 men, among them Bernardo Gutier- 
rez and Samuel Davenport. He immedi- 
ately proceeded to establish a civil govern- 
ment, under the control of a supreme council, 
of which he was chosen president. June 23 
this council declared the province of Texas a 
free and independent republic, and it pro- 
ceeded to enact laws for the government of 
the same and providing for revenue by the 
sale of public lands. Various agencies were 
established, at different points, for mercan- 
tile and governmental business. 

For aid, Long left Cook in command at 
Nacogdoches while he hastened on to Gal- 
veston to enlist the sympathy and assistance 
of Lafitte, who at that time was in the height 


States being strongly disinclined to recognize | of his glory there; but the wily Frenchman 


the late convention. From the first the treaty 


told him that it ever had been useless to re- 
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sist Mexico by land without a much larger 
force than had ever been collected for the 
purpose. On the way to Galveston Long 
heard through Indian channels that a Mexi- 
can force, 700 strong, under Colonel Ignacio 
Perez, was rapidly on his track, at Cochattee, 
and at once sent orders to Cook immediately 
to concentrate his ontlying detachments at 
that place. Of all the expeditions to Texas, 
not one experienced a more speedy collapse 
or swifter ruin than that of Long’s. The 
posts or “agencies” spoken of were suddenly 
destroyed and the occupants killed or dis- 
persed. 

Long retired to New Orleans, where he 
made the acquaintance of the Mexican pa- 
triots, Milam and Trespalacios. The next 
spring, 1821, still another “expedition ” was 
formed against the Mexican government in 
Texas, with these men as leaders; but they, 
too, were soon squelched. The next year, 
1822, Long was killed in a private en- 
counter. 

Of course, at this time the condition was 
deplorable, as the outlook for permanent 
peace was absolutely forbidding. After the 
expulsion of Long in 1819, every intruder 
who had settled in the country was driven 
off, his buildings destroyed and his cattle 
driven away. The populated districts alto- 
gether contained no more than 4,000 civil- 
ized beings. Agriculture was almost entirely 
neglected, and provisions were so scarce, even 
in San Antonio, as to be a subject of fre- 
quent report by Governor Martinez to the 
comimandant general at Saltillo. The north- 
eastern borders became the asylum of crimi- 
nals and the abode of bands of armed despe- 
radoes engaged in smuggling.  Lafitte’s 
piratical establishment had its emissaries 
about the country, who drove Africans 
through the land with impunity to New 


Orleans, where they were sold; and savage 
Indians, like the Comanches, were hovering 
around almost every white settlement. This 
was the darkest hour that Texas ever saw. 

A panoramic review of the two decades 
just treated is thus presented by H. H. Ban- 
croft, the great Pacific coast historian: 

«If the reader will glance back at the his- 
tory of Texas, he will find that no advance 
in the colonization of that fertile country 
was made during the period of Spanish dom- 
ination. The reason of this, apart from the 
exclusion of foreigners, lay mainly in the 
aversion of the Spanish creoles to agriculture, 
and the dangers to which settlers were ex- 
posed. Enterprise in ‘ New Spain’ was chiefly 
directed to the development of mines, while 
the cultivation of the soil was performed for 
the most part by the passive Indians. In 
Texas, an essentially agricultural province, 
the conditions were reversed. There were 
no mines to be developed, nor were there 
peaceable natives who could be made to till 
the ground. It therefore offered no indnce- 
ments to Spanish-Americans to migrate from 
safe and settled districts to a remote region, 
where a few ill-garrisoned presidios could 
offer little or no protection to the cultivator 
against the stealthy attacks of hostile Indians. 
Thus the colonization of Texas was confined 
to the establishment of a few settlers in the 
immediate vicinity of these military posts. 
Only two of these, San Antonio de Bejar and 
La Bahia del Espiritn Santo, developed into 
towns of any considerable importance. Later 
attempts of Spain to colonize the country at 
the beginning of the present century met 
with no success. The undertaking projected 
by the Spanish government and placed under 
the direction of General Grimarest failed of 
accomplishment on account of the breaking 
out of hostilities between Spain and England; 
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nor did other settlers who were introduced | 1764. 


into Texas abont this time effect any expan- 
sion of the community. It remained for 
peaceable immigrants from the United States 
to accomplish a work of progress which Spain 
had proved herself incomp-tent to perform, 
and which had been beyond achievement by 
force of arms on the part of adventurers. 

“IT have already related how anxious Spain 
was to people Texas immediately after the 
purchase of Lonisiana by the United States, 
and so protect herself against encroachments 
by occupancy of the country. Her inten- 
tions, however, were frustrated by the dread- 
ful ware, in which she soon became engaged, 
and the revolutions which broke out in her 
colonies. In the emergencies to which she 
was reduced she relaxed her exclusive policy, 
and official proclamations were published in- 
viting colonists of all classes and nationalities 
tu settle in her American dominions. The 
treaty of amity of February 22,1819, having 
confirmed her in the possession of Texas, 
Spain felt herself in a position to remove the 
exclusion of Anglo-Americans as colonists in 
her territory, which hitherto had been insisted 
on in all colonization schemes. At the same 
time the royalist power seemed to be firmly 
ı -established in Mexico, the revolution hav- 
ing been well nigh suppressed and the pacif- 
ication of the country almost consummated. 
It was reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
the Spanish government would give satisfac- 
tory assurances to Anglo-Americans who 
might wish to obtain in a legal manner grants 
of land in Texas.” 


THE AUSTINS. 


The first American who availed himself of 
this new opportunity was Moses Austin. This 
man was born in Durham, Connecticut, about 


At the age of twenty he married 
Maria Brown in Philadelphia, and soon after- 
ward established a commercial house in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in partnership with his broth- 
er, Stephen, who was at the head of a large 
importing business in Philadelphia. The two 
brothers a few years later purchased conjointly 
a lead mine in Virginia,and ran it fora time. 
Adventurous speculation brought them re- 
verses, and Moses Austin, a man of persever- 
ance and enterprise, obtained in 1797 a grant 
from Baron de Carondeiet, governor-general 
of Louisiana, conferring upon him a league 
of land in eastern Missouri, where he made 
the first settlement as the nucleus of Wash- 
ington county, that State, and where he won 
by his upright conduct the admiration of all 
the immigrants. But ‘the very qualities 
which gained for him the affection of all who 
knew him occasioned another reverse of for- 
tune. He had become a large stockholder in 
the Bank of St. Louis, and when in 1818 that 
institution went to rnin Austin surrendered 
the whole of his property for the benefit of 
his creditors. Although now in his fifty-tifth 
year, he conceived the bold idea of establish- 
ing an extensive colony in Texas. In this 
he was not moved by the reckless spirit of 
adventure that had characterized former 
attempts of the kind. His intention from 
the first was to proceed legally. Accordingly 
he made the long journey to San Antonio de 
Bejar, arriving in the first part of December, 
1820, and made his application to the author- 
ities. At first he met only with rebuff and 
disappointment. Although in 1799 he had 
become a naturalized subject of Mexico in 
upper Louisiana, he had failed to provide 
himself with a passport before starting on his 
journey, and when he presented himself be- 
fore the governor he was peremptorily ordered 
to leave the province immediately. In bitter- 
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ness of heart he left the governor’s house to | leans, to prosecute the enterprise he had be- 


make preparations for his departure; but on 
crossing the plaza he met Baron de Bastrop, 
an alecalde and a native of Prussia, whiose 
acquaintance he had made many years before. 
In his younger days Bastrop was a soldier of 
fortune under Frederick the Great. He after- 
ward entered the service of the king of Spain, 
who sent him on a special mission to Mexico. 
While Louisiana was under the deminion of 
Spain he obtained a grant of thirty miles 
square between the Mississippi and Red 
rivers, 400,000 acres of which he ceded to 
Aaron Burr, on which the latter intended to 
plant a colony as a nucleus for his meditated 
expedition against Mexico. When Louisiana 
was re-ceded to France, Bastrop became a 
citizen of San Antonio de Bejar, where he 
was appointed alcalde and afterward land 
commissioner, and in 1827 he represented 
Texas in the legislature of Coahuila and Texas. 
He died in 1828 or 1829. 

On meeting Austin, as before stated, he in- 
terested himself in his undertaking, and by 
his influence had a second interview with 
Governor Martinez, who, after some delibera- 
tion, forwarded Austin’s memorial to Arre- 
dondo, the com mandant-general of the eastern 
internal provinces, with a strong recommend- 
ation in its favor from the local authorities of 
the province. 

While his case was pending, he started on 
the long journey back to his Missouri home, 
in January, 1821, and suffered untold hard- 
ships. He was frequently obliged to cross 
swollen streams by either swimming or raft- 
ing, and to suffer a great deal from hunger. 
Indeed, the exposures of the journey broke 
down his health, and he died at his home 
June 10th following, in his fifty-seventh year. 

On dying he left an arrangement with hie 
son, Stephen Fuller Austin, then in New Or- 


gun in Texas. From 1821 to 1824 there 
were no less than four different forme of gov- 
ernment in Texas, and of course but little was 
done by way of settlement. January 17, 
1821, however, Anstin’s memorial was 
granted, giving him permission to introduce 
300 families into Texas. In energy and per- 
severance the son was equal to his father, and 
he arrived at San Antonio with seventeen 
companions, and received permission from 
the government to explore the country on the 
Colorado river and select an advantageous po- 
sition. He also examined the country along 
the Brazos river. Being convinced of the 
fertility of the land and healthfulness of the 
climate, he returned to Louisiana and pub- 
lished the particulars of the scheme. Each 
head of a family was to receive 640 acres, 
320 acres in addition for the wife should there 
be one, 100 acres additional for each child, 
and eighty acres in addition for each slave. 
Each single man also would receive a grant 
of 640 acres. The conditions imposed upon 
the settlers were that they should be Catho- 
lics, or agree to become so, before entering 
the territory; that they should be provided 
with credentials of good character and habits; 
should take the oath to be obedient in all 
things to the government; to take up arms 
in defense against all enemies; to be faithful 
tothe king; and to observe the political con- 
stitution of the Spanish monarchy. On the 
part of the colony itself, each settler was to 
pay 124 cents per acre for his land to defray 
expenses, except that Austin took it upon 
himself to pay for all the surveying, securing 
of titles, ete. The money was to be paid in 
instalments after receipt of title. A portion 
of the fund was also designed for purposes of 
government, defense against hostile Indians, 
and to furnish supplies to poor immigrants. 
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THE AUSTIN COLONY. 


The first immigrants of the Austin colony 
arrived in December, 1821, settling on the 
Drazos river at the Bahia crossing, mainly in 
what is now Austin county; but many difti- 
culties and hardships were encountered. 
Shipments of supplies from New Orleans 
failed to reach them, and they had to subsist 
too much on the products of the chase; and 
this was dangerous on account of the hostile 
Indians. 

During the spring of 1822 Austin went to 
San Antonio to report progress, and there 
learned for the first time that under the 
change in political affairs he would have to 
obtain from the Mexican congress a confirm- 
ation of the grant conceded to his father by 
the Spanish government, and receive special 
instructions relative to the distribution of land 
and other detaiis connected with the grant. 
This was a sore disapointment. He would 
have to travel 1,200 miles by land on roads 
infested by banditti and deserters, and he was 
ill prepared for sucha journey. Neverthe- 
lese, in ragged clothes and a blanket, he dis- 
guised himself as a poor traveler going to 
Mexico to petition for compensation for serv- 
ices in the revolntion, and unflinchingly 
started out on the long and perilous journey. 

While on his way to the city of Mexico, 
with but two persons in company, arriving 
at San Antonio, he (Austin) was told: that it 
was dangerous to proceed without an escort, 
fur a war party of Comanches was abroad, 
killing every unprotected person who came 
In their way; that sume individuals had been 
murdered by them the day before; and that 
he, with so much baggage, being a valuable 
prize, could not possibly hope to escape. 
Finding, however, no opportunity of obtain- 
ing an escort, and the business of the colony 


requiring his presence in the metropolis, he 
resolved at all hazards to proceed on his 
journey. 

They traveled the first day unmolested, 
but on the morning of the second day, feeling 
somewhat indisposed, Mr. Austin undertook 
to prepare some coffee. There were no ac- 
commodations on the rvad, and it was neces- 
sary to carry provisions on a pack-horse, and 
cook by the wayside. His companions warned 
him that if Indians were near they would be 
attracted by the smoke. He flattered him- 
self, however, that by selecting a sheltered 
place and making little smoke, it would be 
impossible for them to discern it. Besides, 
his craving for the coffee was so great, he 
being afflicted with a bad headache, he in- 
sisted that he must have it at all risks. They 
were upon an open plain, and could see many 
miles around. At the moment no living 
creature was in view but themselves. 

The men in company went to seek the 
horses, which had been huppled the night be- 
fore and let loose to feed. The colonel re- 
tired to a little ravine to enjoy his coffee. It 
was boiled, and in the act of putting the re- 
freshing beverage to his anxious lips, he heard 
a sound like the trampling of many horses. 
Raising his head, with the coffee yet untasted, 
he beheld in the distance fifty mounted Com- 
anches, with their spears glittering in the 
morning sun, dashing toward him at full 
speed. As the column advanced it divided, 
according to the practice previously described, 
into two semi-cirecles, and in an instant he 
was surrounded. Quicker than thonght he 
sprang to his loaded rifle, but as his hand 
grasped it he felt that resistance by one 
against a host was vain. 

The plunder commenced. Every article 
of the little encampment, with the saddle- 
bags, which he stood upon to protect if possi- 
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ble, was greedily seized. Austin’s presence 
of mind, however, did not forsake him. He 
calmly meditated for a moment what course 
to pursue. Assum ng great conrposure, he 
went up to the. chief, and, addressing him in 
Spanish and the few Indian words he knew, 
declared himself to be an American, and de- 
munded whether their nation was at war with 
the Americans. No,” was the reply. “Do 
you like the Americans?” «Yes; they are 
our friends.” «Where do you get your spear- 
heads, your blankets,” ete., naming all their 
foreign articles one by one. “Get them from 
our friends, the Americans.” «“ Well, do you 
think if you were passing through their 
nation, as I am passing tbrongh yours, they 
would rob you as you have robbed me?” 
The chief retlected a little and replied, “ No; 
it would not be right.” The chief then com- 
manded his men to restore all the articles 
taken. Every article came back with the 
same dispatch with which it had disappeared, 
except the saddlebags. These, which con- 
tained all his money, were indispensable to 
the further prosecution of his journey. No 
one could tell anything of the saddlebags. 
Almost in despair of ever seeing them again, 
he observed in a thicket, at a little distance, 
a squaw, one of the truinpetera, kicking and 
belaboring her horse to make him move off, 
while the sagacious beast would not stir a 
step from the troop. The colonel instantly 
pursned the female robber, and found his 
saddlebags neatly concealed under the saddle- 
blanket and herself. The whole squadron 
then moved off, and were seen no more. 

A little circumstance connected with the 
above affair is worth mentioning. A Spanish 
grammar, which the colonel carried suspended 
at the saddle-bow, that he might study it as 
he rode alung, was missing. This book was 


traders, and as it had the owner’s name on it 
a report spread abroad that the colonel had 
been killed by the Comanches. This report 
reached the ears of his anxious mother and 
sister in Missouri, and it was many months 
before they learned that he had survived the 
dreary pilgrimage. 

Mr. Austin reached the capital in safety, 
April 29, 1822, but on account of constant 
changes in the government and the belief 
that a new law would at length have to be 
adopted, it was not until the next January 
that his claim was recognized. But even 
then, before he left the capital, another 
change in the government was made, and he 
had to wait about three months longer for 
new arrangements. On his return to Mon- 
terey he had to get further instructions from 
the commandant general and the provincial 
“deputation.” He was informed that he 
had full powers for the administration of 
justice in his colony, he, in the military 
aspect, ranking as lientenant-colonel. He 
could make war on the Indian tribes in his 
vicinity who molested his colony, could in- 
troduce supplies by the harbor of Galveston, 
etc. He was to render an account of his 
acts to the governor of Texas, and be subject 
to him. Bastrop was empowered to survey 
the lands and give title. The name San 
Felipe de Austin was given to the capital of 
the new colony. 

When Austin arrived at the settlement he 
found it almost abandoned, in consequence ot 
his long detention in Mexico, but the news of 
his return and the success of his undertaking 
attracted settlers in snch numbers that by 
1824 the stipulated 300 families had arrived, 
and they then began a prosperous career. 
Although, however, Austin was exact in his 
administration of justice and extravagantly 


afterward found among the Indians by some | benevolent to the needy, there were many in 
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the colony disposed to complain and make 
trouble. In the United States and Europe 
the impression began to prevail that Austin’s 
early colonists were in great part fugitives 
from justice; but he maintained, with every 
show of fact and reason, that his colony was 
as moral as any community in the States. 

The limits of the county were undefined by 
the law, and the immigrants were allowed to 
settle at various distances from the center ac- 
cording to their own free will. In response 
to Austin’s petition, the government al- 
lowed him to introduce 500 more families to 
locate npon the unoccupied lands lying be- 
tween the tracts already occupied by his 
colonists. 

Mr. Austin at one time sent a newcomer 
to Texas from San Felipe to the Colorado to 
take the census of the families in that part of 
his colony. The duty being performed, the 
messenger returned, ard the following con- 
versation occurred: 

Austin.—“ Well, Mr. 
like that part of the country?” 

Newcomer.—“I like the country much; 
bat I wouldn’t live in such a community if 
you would give it all to me.” 

Austin.—* Why, didn’t they treat you 
well?” 

Newcomer.—“ Yes, indeed; never was bet- 
ter treated.” . 

Austin.—“ Tell me about it.” 

Newcomer.—“ Well, general, to give you a 
sample of the people living up there. I went 
to a log cabin, where I found only a lady at 
home, I asked her who lived there. She 
said, ‘Me and the old man.’ 1 told her I had 
come to take the census. Sbe told me to take 
it. I said to her, ‘Have you any children?’ 
She replied, ‘ Yes; lots on ’em.’ ‘Please give 
their names, madam.’ ‘ Well, thar’s Isaiah, 
and Bill, and Tom, and Jake, and Ed, and John 





š how do you 





and Bud, and , Oh, yes! I'd like to forgot 
Joe, he’s gone so much.’ These being duly 
noted, with ages, I asked, ‘Have you -no 
girlst’ ‘No, sir,’ replied she, emphatically; 
‘boys is trouble enough; but arter a while 
they kin take care of themselves; but gals is 
always tronble, and never kin take care of 
themselves.” General, those people are too 
rough to live with.” 

Austin.—“ Well, Mr. — , those are ex- 
actly the people we want for the pioneers on 
our frontier. They are hardy, honest and 
brave. They are not your kid-glove sort. As 
the settiement becomes denser, they will strike 
farther out upon the borders. I wish wehal 
more of them.” 

The following anecdote, in regard to mem- 
bers of the colony, illustrates the universal 
tendency of retaliatory measnres to increase 
in gravity far beyond reason. In February, 
1841, a pig belonging to Mr. Bullock, an 
Austin landlord, found his way into the stable 
of M. de Saligny, the French chargé, and ate 
some of the corn. For this offense a servant 
of the Frenchman slew the little animal, and 
in return for this tbe irate landlord horse- 
whipped the servant. Thereupon Saligny 
complained, and Bullock was arrested and 
bound over to the next term of court. After- 
ward the landlord ordered the envoy off his 
premises. These indignities to French honor 
were not to be passed unnoticed by, and the 
Texas government, failing to give satisfac- 
tion, the French minister abandoned his post. 
A conciliatory letter from President Houston 
subsequently healed the breach and brought 
the testy Frenchman back. Occasions as 
trifling as this have. in the history of man, 
been the initial point of a series of acts which 
terminated in war. 

« The character of ‘ Leather-stocking.”” says 
Mrs. Holley, “is not uncommon in Texas. 
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Many persons employ an individual in the 
business of hunting in all its branches, and 
thus are constantly supplied with provisions 
of every description, even to eggs, which are 
furnished by the immense numbers of wild 
. fowl. These hunters are very profitable to 
their employers, and much cherished in the 
family, and often become spoiled by famili- 
arity and indulgence. A roughness of man- 
ners and a rudeness of speech are tolerated 
in them which would not be brooked in other 
servants. They area sort of privileged char- 
acter. Indians and Mexicans are considered 
the best qualified for this important office. 
But it sometimes happens that a white man 
from the States, who has become somewhat 
decivilized (to coin a word), is substituted. 
The dress of these hunters is ueually of deer- 
skin; hence the appropriate name ‘ Leather- 
stocking.’ ” 
THE EMPRESARIO SYSTEM. 

After the Mexican provinces had declared 
themselves free and sovereign, and subject 
only to federation, a national colonization law 
was adopted August 18, 1824, one provision 
of which authorized the legielatures of the 
different States to forin colonization laws for 
the occupancy of the public domains within 
their respective territories, on terms that 
were not at variance with the federal consti- 
tution. Accordingly, the newly-formed State 
of Coahuila and Texas, having organized its 
government, the legislature, on March 24, 
1825, decreed such a law, one provision of 
whieh required, in order to people the land 
by the colony system, a certain number of 
families to be introduced within a given time, 
at the expense of the immigrants themselves. 
The particulars of the system were as follows, 
in brief; The empresario first presented a 


memorial to the State Government asking for 
permission to colonize certain waste lands 
which were designated, as well as the number 
of families he proposed to introduce. To 
afford ample choice to settlers, the tract 
designated and usually conceded by the gov- 
ernment was greatly in excess of the appro- 
priation to be finally made; but after the 
establishment of the settlement and the com- 
pletion of the allotments of the colonists, aid 
the assignment of the “premium land” to 
the empresario, all the surplus land reverted 
to the State. The distribution of the allot- 
ments was under the control of a commis- 
sioner appointed by the State, but he had 
power to make an assignment without 
the approval of the contractor. If the 
contractor failed to introduce the stipulated 
number of familes within the term of six 
years, he lost his rights and privileges in pro- 
portion to the deficiency, and the contract was 
totally annulled if he had not succeeded in 
settling 100 families. The premium granted 
to a contractor was five square leagues of graz- 
ing land and five labores of tillage land for 
each hundred families; bnt he could not ac- 
quire a premium on more than 800 families. 
(A square league was a tract of 5,000 varas 
square, and contained 4,428 acres. A labor 
was 1,000 varas square, and contained 177 
acres. Twenty-five labores were equal to one 
sitio, and five sitcvs composed one hacienda.) 

Every family whose sole occupation was 
farming received 177 acres (one labor) of ag- 
ricultural land, and if it engaged in stock- 
raising also a grazing tract sufficient to com- 
plete a square league was added. Those 
families whose sole occupation was cattle- 
raising received each a square league, less 
one labor (177 acres), An unmarried man 
received one-fourth of the above quantity. 
The State government alone could increase the 
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quantities in proportion to the size of a family 
and the industry and activity of the colonists. 
Eleven square leagues was the limit of land 
that could be owned by the same hands as 
prescribed by the national colonization law. 
For each square league, or sitio, as it was 
denominated, the colonist paid an emption 
sum of $30 to the State, $2.50 for each labor 
not irrigable, and $3.50 for each that was irri- 
gable; but these payments were not demanded 
until after the expiration of six years from 
the time of settlement, and then only in three 
installments at long intervals. Contractors 
and the military were exempt from this tax. 

Thns the terms offered settlers were very 
liberal, except that they required them to be 
of the Catholic faith and gave preference to 
Mexicans. However, after the promulgation 
of the above laws an increased tide of immi- 
gration set in from the United States, and 
little or no regard was paid to the religions 
character of thelaw. Ina few years nearly 
the whole of Texas was parceled ont to em- 
presarios, though none fulfilled their contracts 
except Austin. Settlers, however, continned 
to come in and improve the land, mainly 
from the United States, with the inevitable 
result, as almost any one might have seen, of 
turning eventually the province of Texas into 
a member of the American Union. The 
population increased from 3,500 in 1821 to 
about 20,000 in 1830. 


EFFECT OF THE NEW IMMIGRATION ON THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


By this time it began to become apparent 
that the old regime of government to which 
the Spaniards and Mexicans were accustomed, 
was obsolete, or “behind the timmes.” The 
new people in Texas were of broader gauge 
than the “old fugies” could imagine, and 


would not brook the everlasting series of 
revolutions and counter-revolutions in which 
the Mexicans delighted. But before we pro- 
ceed with the causes of the final revolution, 
let us glance at further details in reference to 
the condition of the people in Texas and 
Coahuila. 

Prior to 1824 ‘Texas had no political con- 
nection with Coahuila. The latter was a 
richer and more populous country, and temp- 
tations greater there to a corrupt ruler. Op- 
pression was exercised there on a much larger 
scale than in Texas. The commandant gen- 
eral ruled as it suited him, and while possess- 
ing even superior power to the viceroy, there 
was no check whatever upon his authority, 
except the presence of his legal adviser, the 
auditor de guerra, who generally did nothing 
more than approve and support his opinions. 
Great distance from the seat of the general 
government rendered local government more 
independent and irresponsible, and corrupt 
rulers an alinost unlimited opportunity to ex- 
ploit the interests of the people. Every 
enormity was practiced that enmity or covet- 
ousness suggested. Under a le:s oppressive 
government the province of Coahuila, with 
its fertile soil, its genial climate and exhilar- 
ating atmosphere, would have been all that 
man could desire; but the incubus of com- 
mercial and agricultural monopoly pressed 
heavily on the land. The prince merchants 
smothered development. No factories or 
invention stimulated industry. Primitive 
and crude methods continued their old and 
monotonous way along with no hope of change. 
Wine and brandy were about the only ex- 
ports. But the inhabitants of Coahuila were 
almost exclusively pastoral and agricultural. 
Here were to be found simplicity and insensi- 
bility to intrigue, untiring industry and pa- 
tience under severe labor, the endurance of 
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privations without murmur, and a deep-rooted 
love of liberty. Both the social and political 
morals of this rural pupulation were of a 
higher standard than those of the inhabitants 
of the manufacturing and mining districts of 
New Spain. 

We need not follow here the political 
fortunes of Coahuila, which were nnim o-tant 
compared with thoseof Texas, 


THE LABOR SYSTEM. 


While the jealous fears of the State gov- 
ernment that its liberal policy had overshot 
the mark became more and more confirmed, 
certain legislative acts, which it was expected 
would be corrective of past mistakes and pre- 
ventive of foreshadowed tronble, irritated the 
settlers. The slave laws of 1827 and the 
prohibitory one of 1829 respecting foreign 
merchants, caused great offense. By decree 
of Septeinber 15, 1827, the constituent con- 
gress manifested its intention to acquire the 
gradual emancipation of slaves already in- 
troduced. Town councils were ordered to 
keep a list of all slaves in their respective 
municipalities, designating name, age, sex, 
ete. Slaves whose owners had no apparent 
heirs were to become free immediately on the 
decease of their masters; and on each change 
of ownership, even in the case of heirs im- 
mediately succeeding, one-tenth of the num- 
ber of slaves inherite 1 was to be manumitted, 
the individuals being determined by lot. By 
another decree it was provided that any slave 
who wished to change his master could do 
so, provided the new owner indemnified the 
former one for the cost of the slave according 
to the bill of sale. 

Although the colonists kept themselves 
aloof and were indifferent to Mexican legis- 
lation so long as their own immediate inter- 
ests were not attacked, their anger rose when 


a direct blow was struck at their. prosperity. 
Withont slave-labor the colonization of Texas 
would have been retarded many years, as 
nearly all the colonies were established by 
men of means from the old Sonth, and knew 
no other way of managing business than by 
slave labor. The immigrants would have 
been limited exclusively to the class of labor- 
ing farmers who, by their own hands, would 
have reclaimed some sinall portions only of 
uncultivated wastes. No capitalist of that 
day, guing to Texas, would have engaged in 
a venture which would reduce him and his 
family to the condition of laborera. But the 
labor system of Mexico, long established, was 
not affected by this legislation in regard to 
African slaves. It was indeed far less ex- 
pensive than that of African slavery. The 
peon, or Mexican laborer, was in perpetual 
servitude, practically, althongh he did not 
bear the name of slave. Ile bound himself 
to his master by a written contract on enter- 
ing his service, and immediately became his 
debtor for money advanced, sometimes to the 
amount of a year’s wages. The law did not 
permit an advance of more money than that. 
Rarely did the account with his employer 
show a balance in his favor. If he gave 
offense, committed a fault or failed in the 
fullillment of his duties, continement, shackles 
or the lash could be meted out to him; and 
should he desert his master’s service he could 
be reclaimed through the alcalde, who had 
authority to compel bim to return and punish 
him; in short, he was never out of debt, and 
therefure ever a bondman, with Dut. little 
more liberty than a slave. His wages varied 
from one to three reales per day, providing 
for himself; and as his working days were 
rednced by the numerous church holidays 
observed in Mexico to about 200, the average 
cost of a peon was about $30 a year, 
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Under this system it was nut difficult for 
the Anglo-Americans to evade the law pro- 
hibiting the further importation of slaves; 
and under the appellation of indentured ser- 
vants they continued to introduce them into 
Texas. The negroes were apprenticed fur a 
term of ninety-nine years. Arguments were 
brought to bear upon the Mexican govern- 
ment, inducing it to make an exception in 
favor of Texas, under the law providing for 
the immediate manumission of slaves. 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL INTOLERANCE, 


In legislation, as might have been expected, 
there was a curious mixture of wise measures 
with unwise, the latter growing out of the 
old prejudices, and but a di:n foresight of 
modern requirements. The restrictions on 
the sovereignty of the people laid down in 
the constitution, the intolerance of any re- 
ligion but the Roman Catholic, and the ex- 
cessive power vested in the chief of the de- 
partment of Texas, were incompatible with 
free republican institutions. In strong con- 
trast with the liberality manifested in the 
State colonization law was the persecution to 
which resident Spaniards were subjected. By 
a law, passed June 23, 1827, they were ex- 
cluded from all civil and ecclesiastical offices 
until Spain should acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Mexico; and, in November of the 
saine year, all Spaniards, except those doni- 
ciled in the State thirty years, were banished; 
travelers of that nationality could not remain 
more than three days in any town, except in 
case of sickness or other recognized impedi- 
ment; those who remained were required to 
present themselves monthly to the local au- 
thorities, and were furbidden to carry arms, 
except those customarily worn for personal 
defense; and a strict surveillance was kept 





over their conduct. During the invasion of 
Spanish forces in 1829, Coahuila and Texas 
displayed its patriotism by exacting a heavy 
forced loan from the resident Spaniards, while 
the property still remaining in the State of 
those who had fled to other countries was 
confiscated. Unmarried Spaniards and wid- 
owers without children were called upon for 
one-third of their capital; those who were 
married and without children, and widowers 
with only one child, for one-fifth; and those 
of both classes with more than one child, for 
one-eighth. 


EDUCATION 


in Coahuila and Texas was at an extremely 
low ebb. Only in the town of Saltillo was 
there a fixed appropriation for the main- 
tenance of a common schoolmaster, and that 
was a scanty one. The education of the chil- 
dren of servants to write was prevente |, on 
the fear that on growing up they would want 
higher position than that of servitude. In 
1820, the Congress endeavored to remedy 
this evil by enacting a law to establish schools 
ot mutual instruction on the Lancasterian 
system, but the law did not establish the 
schools. In these schools were to be taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, the dogmas of 
the Catholic religion and Ackeriman’s cat- 
echisins of arte and sciences, the teachers’ 
salary being fixed at $800 a year. The next 
year another law was adopted, to establish 
primary schools on a similar plan, with a sin- 
ilar result. The people were indifferent to 
educational progress. Among the settlements 
of Austin’s colony a few private schools were | 
established, and, in 1829, the first Protestant 
Sunday-school in Texas was opened, at San 
Felipe de Austin, by T. J. Pilgrim, of the 
Baptist Church. It was soon interrupted, 
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however, when fears were excited by a litiga- | States he spared no pains in endeavoring to 
tion that the public would recognize it as a | fulfill his contract, at the same time inducing 


violation of the colonization law. his brother, Major Benjamin W. Edwards, to 
go to Texas and aid him in establishing his 
RELIGION., colony. Foote says that the latter visited 


Austin and had a long conversation with hiin 
on the subject of Texas colonization; that 
these two agreed that ‘the firm establishment 
in this favored country of the institutions of 
civil and religious freedom, and the redemp- 
tion of a region from foreign rule which 
rightfully belonged to the United States, and 
of which they had been notoriously bereaved 
by fraudulent negotiations, was desirable and 
practicable; but that they also agreed that the 
colonies would have yet to suffer a great deal 
befure they would be strong enough to throw 
off the yoke.’ It is difficult, however, to be- 
lieve that Austin expressed any idea that 
fraud had been practiced on the United 
States. 

“In October, 1825, Hayden Edwards re- 
tnrned to Texas and took up his residence at 
Nacogdoches. Ile soon discovered that he 
had difficulties to contend with that had 
never troubled Austin. Portions of the lands 
conceded to him were already occupied by 
Mexican settlers, some of whom had been 

TUE FINAL REVOLUTION. driven from their homes after the destruction 
: of Long’s expedition, and had recently re- 

The first indication of the approaching | turned. Nacogdoches had again about 100 
crisis which resulted in the revolution for in- | inhabitants, and certain of the villainous class, 
dependence, was in 1826, when the Anglo- | formerly of the ‘neutral grounds, had taken 
American element of the population began to | up lands. These latter, without regarding 
resist oppression. The entering wedge is | Edwards with any particular aversion, were 
thus very carefully described in Bancroft’s | wholly averse to subordination; while the 
history. Mexicans, jealous of his authority and angry 

“ Hayden Edwards, in 1825, after much | at an American being placed over them, 
trouble succeeded in obtaining from the Coas | showed marked symptoms of unfriendliness. 
huila and Texas government a contract to | There were, moreover, among them many 
settle 800 families on lands surrounding | turbulent and bad characters, and not a few 
Nacogdoches. Returning to the United | fugitives from justice. The result was that, 


In regard to religion, the Texas colonists 
at this early date had neither the opportunity 
nor inclination to practice it. A traveler 
there in 1831 says: “The people of this 
country seem to have forgotten that there is 
such a commandment as ‘ Remember the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy.’ This day is gen- 
erally spent in visiting, driving stock and 
breaking mustangs.” Having furnished the 
required certificate of his Catholic faith, the 
Anglo-American eased his conscience by re- 
fraining from any practical expression of it. 


In other respects than these already men- 
tioned, as causing dissatisfaction between the 
State and the colonists, the governinent 
showed itself otherwise favorably disposed to- 
ward thein. Hitherto they were left unmo- 
lested in the management of their internai 
affairs. In 1827 and 1828 parties were an- 
thorized to sink artesian wells, develop coal 
mines, navigate the Itio Grande by steam, ete. 
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se Edwards’ immigrants arrived, the colony | Each party had its candidate for the office. 
was quickly divided into two hostile factions. | Chaplin, Edwards’ son-in-law, was put for- 
Edwards did what he could to preserve order | ward by the American colonists, and Samuel 
and maintain his authority, but several meas- | Norris, devoted to Mexican interests, by their 
ures adopted by him were far from politic. | opponents. The election decided in favor of 
The cecond article of his contract provided | the former, who took posszssion of the 
that all possessions found in Nacogdoches | archives and entered upon the duties of the 
and its vicinity, supported by the correspond- | office. But Sepulveda, the out-going alcalde, 
ing titles, should be respected; and that in | and his party disputed many of the votes as 
case any of the ancient possessors should | having been cast by settlers outside the limits 
claim preservation of their rights, it was the | of Edwards’ grant, though under the alcalde’s 
empresario’s duty to comply therewith. This | jurisdiction. Accordingly they represented 
afforded a wide loop-hole through which to | the matter to Saucedo, the political chief at 
thrust in claims to the most valuable lands, | San Antonio. Already offended with Ed- 
and old title-deeds were diligently searched | wards, by reason of a report sent in by the 
for or manufactured. latter giving an account of his official acts, 
« In order to ascertain the extent of these | and which was not deemed sufficiently re- 
claims, Edwards, in November, 1825, called | spectful, Saucedo decided in favor of Norris, 
upon all persons holding such land titles to | and instructed Sepulveda to install him by 
produce them, in order that their legality force of arms if any opposition was offered. 
might be decided upon according to law. In | No resistance was made, however, and on the 
this there was no harm; but he gave further | exhibition of Norris’ commission Chaplin 
notice that the lands of those who failed to surrendered up the archives of the office to 
present their titles would be sold, and that | him. 
claimants whose title were just would have ! “And now commenced a systein of petty 
to pay for any improvements that had been | tyranny and invidious distinctions which ex- 
made on the lands by the present occupants. | asperated the colonists. Americans, who 
This caused indignation to the Mexicans and | had wrought improvements on their lands, 
gave great offense to the authorities, who | were ousted from them to give place to Mexi- 
could but regard his notification in respect to | cans, the favorites of Sepulveda and the 
the sale of lands as an assumption of power | alcalde. A band of ‘ regulators’ was formed, 
that had never been given him. under the command of James Gaines, the 
“ By the sixth article of the contract Ed- | brother-in-law of Norris; and, backed by 
wards was authorized tu raise the national | these ruftians and the official support of 
inilitia within his colony, and was appointed | Saucedo, the Mexican party domineered as 
its chief until further disposition should be | they liked. Moreover, accusations against 
inade. Accordingly he gave notice for the | Edwards were made to the political chief, 
election of militia officers to take place on | who did not conceal his hostility to the em- 
December 15 of the same year. At the same | presario.” 
time he proposed that the people should Hayden Edwards and his brother continued 
clect an alcalde.. With the election of this | their endeavors to save their fortunes and 
magistrate the more scrious troubles began. | people, but the Cherokee Indiane, who had 
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become their allies, abandoned them, the 
Mexican government grew more violent, and 
even Austin opposed any effort at revolution 
at that time, and the Edwardses ina few 
weeks altogether failed. 

Austin’s colony continned to prosper. 
Austin himself, making himeelf a favorite of 
the government, was even promoted in his 
political powers. Other colonies also pros- 
pered to some extent. After the annulment 
of Edwards’ contract, his territory was di- 
vided between David G. Burnett and Joseph 
Vehlein, and immigrants continued to flow 
into that portion of Texas. Dewitt, although 
his first settlers were temporarily driven off 
by Indians, had laid out the town of Gonzat. 
lez in 1825, naming it after Rafael Gonzalez, 
a temporary governor of the State, and dur- 
ing 1827-28 he succeeded in introducing 
considerable numbers of colonists. In De 
Leon’s grant the town of Victoria was 
founded, and La Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
had developed into a town of such apprecia- 
ble dimensions that in 1829 it was raised to 
the rank of a villa, and the high-sounding 
title of Goliad given to it. Filisola, in an 
endeavor to wrench an anagram out of Hi- 
dalgo’s name, spelled the name Golhiad. On 
the Brazos a flourishing settlement called 
Brazoria had also sprung up. 

However, the experience which the Mexi- 
can government had with the Fredonians 
(Edwards’ colonists) caused them to be more 
watchful of the movements of American im- 
migrants. Under the liberal and non-ag- 
gressive policy of Guerrero the colonists 
were left pretty much to themselves, and he 
even aided them in the abolition of slavery. 
But when he was overthrown, in December, 
1829, and Bustamante seized the helm of 
government, the sleeping tiger of Mexican 
suspicion and belligerency aruse and showed 


his teeth. And at this time it required but 
little foresight to see that the increasing 
American element within the domain of 
Texas would ere long attempt to “ slip the 
leash;” for even the government of the 
United States, and more especially the ex- 
pressions of many leading men within the 
Union, were indicative of a general move on 
our part to take a hand in the separation of 
Texas from Mexico; but before the final storm 
a preliminary gust made its appearance in 
the form of Texan independence as a sover- 
eign republic. As Bancroft says: 

‘It was therefore natural that Mexico 
should entertain fears as to the future obedi- 
ence of the Texan colonists, and it was equally 
natural that the latter would not tamely sub- 
mit to the imposition of fetters similar to 
those which the fathers of most of them had 
helped to break. Yet in its shortsightedness 
the government, under the despotic adminis- 
tration of Bustamante, thought to obviate a 
probable but not unavoidable contingency by 
adopting the very measures which were most 
calculated to provoke a spirit of antagonism.” 

Lucas Alaman, the minister of relations 
under the new government, has the credit 
(discredit) of inspiring the Mexican legisla- 
ture to make the fatal mistake of attempting 
to curb the designs of the United States by 
the exercise of oppressive measures against 
the Texan colonists. On February 8, 1830, 
he laid a memorial before Congress, in which 
with just reason he calls attention to the 
danger that Texas was exposed to of being 
absorbed by the northern republic, and to 
the carelessness which the government of the 
State of Coahuila and Texas had shown in its 
neglect to see that the colunization laws were 
properly carried out. He said that the orders 
providing that no more than the number of 
families designated in a contract should settle 
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on the corresponding grant, and that colonies 
near the boundary line should be composed 
of settlers, not natives, of the United States, 
had been without effect; and he expatiated 
on the fact that a large number of intruders 
had taken possession of lands, especially near 
the frontier, without any pretension of satis- 
tying the formalities of the colonization Jaws. 
To preserve Texas to Mexico, he insisted that 
the Mexican population in Texas should be 
increased by making that country a penal 
settlement, the criminals transported thither 
to be employed in the cultivation of the soil; 
that foreign colonists differing from Ameri- 
can interests, habits and language should be 
introduced; that a coasting trade be estab- 
lished between Texas and other parts of the 
republic, which would tend to nationalize the 
department; that the colonization law of 
August, 1824, be suspended as far as con- 
cerns Texas, and the settlement of that de- 
partment be placed under the direction of 
the general government; and that a commis- 
sioner be appointed to examine and report 
upon the condition of affairs in the Texan 
colonies, etc. 

The congress sympathized with Alaman’s 
views so far as to prohibit the citizens of 
nations bordering on Mexico from colonizing 
any of her States or territories immediately 
adjacent to them; to suspend forthwith all 
colonization contracts not yet fulfilled, and 
such as were in conflict with this law; to 
allow no foreigner, under any pretext what- 
ever, to enter the northern frontier unless 
provided with a passport from the Mexican 
consular ageut at the place of his previous 
residence; and to make no further change 
with reference to slave laws. 

Along with the immediate execution of 
this law, passed with the special and exclu- 
sive object of preventing the further immi- 


gration of people from the United States, 
was the annulment of the exemption of the 
United States settlers already in Texas from 
taxes, which had been promised for the first 
six years of their residence there. But it 
must be confessed that smuggling had been 
practiced to some extent by some of the 
colonists under that provision for exemption. 
Also, along with the execution of this odions 
law the government sent a large military 
force into Texas, under the command of 
Manuel Mier y Teran, commandant general 
vf the eastern provinces, and he was also 
authorized to establish inland and maritime 
custom-houses. A military despotism was 
natirally inangurated at an early period. 
The only colonies recognized were those of 
Austin, Dewitt and Martin de Leon; all 
other concessions were suspended until their 
contracts could be examined and their fulfill- 
ment verified. Titles were denied to a great 
number of settlers already domiciled, and in- 
coming immigrants from the United States 
were ordered to quit the country immediately 
upon their arrival. A number of military 
posts were established, manned by convicts 
and other bad characters. A series of out- 
rages was directly begun. Military juris- 
diction was substituted for that of the local 
authorities in many places; settlers were dis- 
possessed of their lands and property, many 
of them were imprisoned, and no redress 
could be obtained for thefts and robberies 
committed by the troops. 

During the year 1831 the local authorities 
and also the frequently changing administra- 
tion were at odds with each other, one party 
almost constantly colliding with another, and 
theee in so rapid succession that the true 
interests of the masses were lost sight of. 
Outrages increased as the military officers 
were angered by resistance or lack of respect, 
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until even the settlers in the Austin colony 
began to arise in arms. A spirit of rebellion 
began to spread like a prairie fire before a 
wind. 

One John Austin, not a relative of Stephen 
F., was an alcalde at Brazoria and a brave and 
influential citizen. On June 10, 1832, he 
joined the insurgents, and with about a hun- 
dred men demanded the release of certain 
prisoners at Anahuac, was refused, and some 
shots were fired. Bradburn, the Mexican ofħ- 
cer, agreed to release the men if Austin with 
his force would retire six miles away. Austin 
did this, but Bradburn broke faith, opened 
fire upon the insurgents remaining in Ana- 
huac and drove them from the place. 

In January, this year (1832), Santa Anna 
at Vera Cruz pronounced against the govern- 
ment of Bustamante, and the usual war 
followed, a la Mexican. The colonists, being 
enraged by the latter’s administration, a 
number of them met at Turtle bayou and drew 
up a list of their grievances, June 13, and 
passed resolutions adopting Santa Anna’s 
plan and pledged their snpport to the consti- 
tution and the leaders who were ther fighting 
in defense of civil liberty. 

The tirst skirmish, June 13, 1832, resulted 
in the insurgents taking the fort at Velasco 
from the brave Ugartechea. Meanwhile, John 
Austin’s men around Anahuac successfully 
cut off supplies and communication. Pied- 
ras, commanding at Nacogdoches, hastened 
hitherward to aid the Mexicans, but before 
arriving fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
and was coverted to their cause. By his as- 
sistance Travis and other prisoners were re- 
leased. Piedras appointed another man to 
succeed Bradburn at Anahuae and started back 
to Nacogdoches; but as soon as he turned 
his back the garrison at Anahuac mutinied 
in favor of Santa Anna. Bradburn was per- 


suaded by some of the officers to re-assume 
command, hut he immediately found so many 
of the men committed to Santa Anna that he 
quit in disgust and went to New Orleans, ac- 
companied by only one man, as guide. On his 
journey he escaped molestation by saying that 
he was going to the United States to seek 
for aid in driving the Mexicans out of Texas. 

Considering Santa Anna’s future career, it 
is interesting to notice the praise given that 
treacherous Mexican by S. F. Austin at this 
time. Said he, in an address delivered on the 
day of jubilee, July 25, 1832: 

- « Fellow Citizens, and Soldiers of the San- 
ta Anna Volunteer Company: I have not the 
words duly to express my grateful feelings 
and unfeigned thanks for the kind welcome 
with which you have honored my return to this 
colony, In all my acts, as far as they have 
been connected with the advancement of Texas, 
I have been governed by the most sincere de- 
sire to promote its prosperity and the pernan- 
ent happiness of its citizens. My leading motto 
has been and is, Fidelity to the constitution 
of our adopted country. The same has been 
and is the governing principle of the inhabit- 
ants of this colony. I thank my fellow citi- 
zens for their approbation; it is the highest 
reward that can be offered to me for my 
humble services as their public agent. 

«I accord with you in the opinion that the 
present is an important epoch in the political 
march of our adopted and beloved country. 
With institutions founded on the broad basis 
of representative democracy, the general 
government of Mexico has, for the last two 
years, been administered, in many particulars, 
on principles which more properly belong to 
a military despotism than to a free republic. 
A great and glorious regeneration is taking 
place; the free democracy of the uation, the 
people, have asserted their rights uuder the 
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banner of that distinguishei patriot and 
leader, General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna. The cause of constitutional demo- 
cratic liberty is abont to triumph throughout 
the whole of this vast republic. 

“Borne down, in this remote section of the 
nation, by military oppression, and by the 
most shameful violations of the rights of the 
State of Coahnila and Texas, you believed 
that all the guarantees of the constitution 
and Jaws were disregarded and trampled upon. 
Patience itself was exhansted, and you had 
recourse to arms, thus espousing that cause 
of the constitution and of the people which 
is so bravely advocated by General Santa 
Anna. In doing this, you have not tor one 
moment lost sight of your duty as Mexican 
citizens, but have defended the true dignity 
of the national flag, which had been insulted 
by the violators of the constitution. In the 
course you have taken you will be sustained 
by Colonel Mejia, who has come to Texas 
with fleet and forces under the order of Gen- 
eral Santa Anna, to protect the rights of the 
nation and of the State; and yon will receive 
the support and approbation of General Santa 
Anna himself, of General Montezuma and 
of all liberal and enlightened Mexicans. In 
auch a canse you have nothing to fear. Itis 
yast, and | will give it my hearty co-operation 
so far as my feeble services can avail.” 

In the Southern United States the opinion 
began to prevail that the colonists in Texas 
were attempting to separate from Mexico 
and annex themselves to the Union. On this 
account, Montezuma, commanding at Tam- 
pico, and having declared in favor of Santa 
Anna, sent a force into Texas to reduce the 
insurgents. His colonel, Mejia, on entering 
- Texas, first had an amicable conference with 
the leader of the Bustamante party, so as to 
prevent interruption, and proceeded to the 


mouth of the Brazos, taking with him Stephen 
F. Austin, who was on his return from the 
State legislature. Consulting John Austin, 
the latter professed perfect loyalty and said 
that the insurgents had no intention to sepa- 
rate from Mexico; they were only rebelling 
against certain tyrannical acte of some of the 
officers. Mejia went on to Galveston, where 
he was similarly received, and he returned to 
Tampico. He actually advocated the canse 
of the insurgents, and the seed he had sown 
in Texas, in so doing, bore rapidly. Piedras, 
at Nacogdoclies, being opposed to Santa 
Anna, was ousted by the Mexicans. By the 
end of Augnst not a Mexican soldier remained 
in the Texan colonies, the victory over the 
Bradburn party was so complete. A troop 
of about seventy men was stationed at San 
Antonio, scarcely a sufficient number to keep 
the Indians in check in that vicinity. Peace 
was restored. This victory of the Texan 
colonists would have been far more costly, if 
not indeed impossible of attainment, had 
there been no revolution going on beyond the 
Rio Grande. 


SEPARATION OF TEXAS FROM COAHUILA. 


On the formation of these two districts 
into one State, there was a proviso in the de- 
cree that when Texas possessed the necessary 
elements for a separate State, notice should 
be given Congress for ite resolution on the 
matter. The Texans now (1832-34) began 
to consider that the time for the separation 
had come, for their rapidly growing interests 
were not sufficiently recognized by the gen- 
eral government. Their representation in 
Congress was proportionally in the minority, 
and they were neglected in the more eager 
efforts to conserve the interesta of Coahuila. 
The geographical position of the latter ex- 
cluded it from maritime trade, and its com- 
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merce was altogether internal, while Texas 
possessed great natural advantages for the 
development of an extensive commercial busi- 
ness with foreign countries. Also, in climate 
and industrial pursuits, the contrast was 
equally marked, and the productions were 
dissimilar. Pastoral and mining occupations 
prevailed in Coahuila, while Texas was essen- 
tially an agricultural country, and cotton, 
sugar and the cereals were cultivated with 
most flattering prospects. Texas also labored 
under the disadvantage of being much more 
remote from the higher courfs, which gave 
the wealthier classes an undue advantage in 
litigation; and even in criminal cases justice 
was not so prompt or exact. 

Directly after the Mexican troops were all 
withdrawn from Texas in 1832, the colonists 
began to take measures to address the na- 
tional government on the subject of their as- 
pirations, namely, a greater recognition of 
their material interests and of more local 
government. In October of this year a pre- 
liminary convention of delegates from differ- 
ent municipalities was held at San Felipe, 
and some discussion took place concerning 
the formation of a State constitution; but as 
sufficient notice had not been given and the 
attendance was slim, the convention adjourned 
without taking action. Their discussion, 
however, brought the matter seriously before 
the public, and when the second convention 
assembled, April 1, 1833, it was prepared to 
accomplish the work assigned to it. At 
this convention were Stephen F. Austin, 
Branch T. Archer, David G. Burnett, Sam 
Houston, J. B. Miller and William H. Whar- 
ton, the last mentioned being the president 
of that body. A committee was appointed 
to draft a form of State constitution, and an- 
other committee was appointed to draw up a 
memorial petitioning the general government 
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to grant aseparation of Texas from Coahuila. 
Sam Houston was appointed chairman of the 
first, and David G. Burnett of the second. 

The constitution drafted was thoronghly 
republican in form, modeled on that of the 
United States. After much discussion it 
was concluded that banking shonld not be 
provided for by that constitution, and that 
the document should maintain absolute si- 
lence with reference to religious liberty, such 
was the blighting power of Catholic infin- 
ence. ; 

The commissivners appointed to convey 
the petition for separation to the city of 
Mexico were Stephen F. Austin, William H. 
Wharton and J. B. Miller; but Austin was 
the only member who actually went there; 
and on arrival he found that city the scene 
of virulent party faction and political confu- 
sion. Affairs in Mexico had been undergo- 
ing the customary vicissitudes and revul- 
sione. No more stability of principle was 
observable in Santa Anna than in Busta- 
mante. Both used the constitution of 1824 
to push themeelves into power, and then both 
cast it to the winds. By the end of 1832 
these two generals, after much bloodshed, 
came to terms, and agreed to unite in sup- 
port of the said constitution. 

March 30, 1833, Santa Anna was declared 
duly elected president of the Republic of 
Mexico, and Gomez Farias, vice-president; 
and from this time on Santa Anna’s course 
was remarkable for subtle intrigue for selfish 
purposes. He never appeared, however, as 
the principal actor, but always used other 
parties as cat’s-paws for his own advance- 
ment. JDictatorial power was his highest 
ambition. Farias was the known champion 
of reform, and Santa Anna absented himselt 
from the capital to intrigue with bishops and 
religious orders, leaving his colleague at the 
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teat of power to inaugurate his new meas- 
ures, which he (Santa Anna) knew would 
foment discord and redound to the discomfit- 
ure of the instigator and ultimately to his 
own advancement. 

In less than three weeks after his inaugur- 
ation as president, Santa Anna surrendered 
the office in order to march with a military 
force against an insurgent army near Tlal- 
pam, under Duran. The petty complications 
that were soon brought upon the scene are 
too tedious to relate here, and it was during 
this state of affairs that Austin visited the 
capital, as mentioned above. The latter im- 
mediately laid hia petition before Congress, 
but its attention was not seriously directed to 
it on account of the turbulent matters before 
them. Austin grew restless, and in October 
began to hasten matters. Urging immediate 
action before Farias, and saying that if some 
answer was not soon given the Texans would 
take their affairs into their own hands, the 
vice-president took offense, considering that 
Austin’s expression was a threat. Austin, 
seeing the prospective delay, wrote to the 
city council of San Antonio, recommending 
that it obtain the concurrence of all other 
corporations in Texas in a scheme for separ- 
ation from Coahuila, with the hope that, un- 
der the provision of the general law of May 
7, 1824, a local government could be success- 
fully organized, even though the general gov- 
ernment should refuse its consent. 

The resnlt of Austin’s visit, after the war 


had been closed, was a respectful and honest, 


effort to improve the legal facilities of the 
Texans, but it was believed by the convention 
assembled for the purpose that the time had 
not yet arrived for the erection of Texas into 
an independent State. But Austin, on his 
return trip to San Antonio, was arrested at 
Saltillo, by order of Farias, on account of the 





letter he had written to the San Antonio 
council, and on account of the hasty language 
used at the interview at the same time. He 
was sent back to Mexico, and was in prison 
eight months, awaiting trial, with no oppor- 
tunity, much of this time, of communicating 
with the outside world. He was not finally 
liberated until the expiration of ninetgen 
months. Much has been said pro et contra 
by Austin’s friends and enemies concerning 
his actions at this period; but the Texans 
generally believe him to have been sincere 
and competent, and probably as judicious as 
any other man they could have commissioned 
for that errand. Santa Anna seemed to be a 
friend of Austin and the Texans, but those 
knowing his character entertained doubts as 
to his sincerity. : 

The legislature of January, 1834, passed 
various measures beneficial to Texas. The 
municipalities of Matagorda and San Augus- 
tin were created; Texas was divided inte 
three departments, the new one of Brazos, 
with San Felipe as its capital, being organ- 
ized; the English language was permitted to 
be used in public affairs, and an additional 
representative at the State congress allowed; 
the privilege of purchasing vacant lands was 
granted to foreigners; laws were passed for 
the protection of the persons and property of 
all settlers whatever might be their religion, 
and freedom from molestation for political 
and religious opinions was guaranteed pro- 
vided public tranquillity was not disturbed; a 
supreme court for Texas provided for, and a 
system of trial by jury. 

These liberal measures had great effect in 
promoting temporary quiet in Texas, but 
subseqnent events rendered them nugatory to 
prevent the revolt of the colonists. The hesi- 
tating and vacillating action of government 
kept the people in a state of suspense, and 
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this indeed was about all the unreliable Santa 
Anna desired. It was a fact, however, that 
Texas at that time had not the requisite popu- 
lation (80,000), according to law, to justify 
its erection into a sovereign State; but their 
treatment by the general government was 
such as to make tbem restless. 

At the beginning of the revolutionary pe- 
riod the colonists were in quite a prosperous 
condition. They had fonnd in their new 
lromes just what they had sought. A steady 
increase was going on in the population; 
their cattle and horses were multiplying; 
cotton, corn, sugar and all that they needed 
in the way of produce were easily cultivated, 
and in large quantities. They were con- 
tented and happy, but the political sky was 
beginning to be overcast with dark and por- 
tentous clouds. Santa Anna, who had taken 
the reins of government as a Republican, was 
getting into full accord with the aristocratic 
and church party, and was preparing to over- 
throw the Republic. He was ambitious, un- 
‘principled, cruel and treacherous. He be- 
trayed the party which had elevated him to 
the highest position in Mexico. He still 
heid Anstin in confinement, who was igno- 
rant of the charges against him. There 
could be no justifiable accusation against the 
Texan leader. A few concessions were made 
to Texas, in order to cajole the settlers. An 
additional delegate was allowed that State in 
the general legislature. 

In the fall elections of 1884, the Gntralisi 
party, headed by Santa Anna, was victorious 
everywhere except in Texas, Zacatecas and 
Coahuila. In revenge for the action of Za- 
catecas, that State was declared to be in 
rebellion, and the number of militia was re- 
duced to only one in every 500 persons, the 
balance being disarmed. Many acts of usur- 
pation were perpetrated upon the citizens of 
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the three sections which had not endorsed 
Santa Anna at the late election, and finally, 
that general, at the bead of about 5,000 men, 
started for Zacatecas to reduce that Republi- 
can State to submission. The governor of 
Zacatecas, Francisco Garcia, was a Republi- 
can of high standing, but lacking military 
experience and ability. He had under him 
fully as many soldiers as Santa Anna. He 
evacuated the city and made a ‘stand on 
Guadalupe plains, and after a bloody battle 
he was disastrously defeated, losing 2,000 
killed or wounded, and the rest taken pris- 
oners. This was a terrible blow to the Re- 
publican cause, and in addition Santa Anna 
was clothed with unlimited power. He soon 
used this power by dissolving all State leg- 
islatures. The people ‘of Texas were thus 
left without a civil government. True, the 
political chiefs and alcaldes exercised their 
functions, but the laws were all of Spanish 
origin and distasteful to the Americans. Be- 
ing mostly farmers, the Texans were averse 
to any warlike measures, if they could honor- 
ably be avoided. Some were for submission 
to Santa Anna, but the slumbering lion in 
the nature of these hardy border men fore- 
boded a terrible storm when the lion should 
be aroused by too much prodding from the 
Santa Anna, in the meantime, was 
preparing, under cover of collecting revenue 
in Texas, for the military occupation of the 
province. He landed 500 imen at Lavaca 
bay, and forwarded them under General 
Ugartechea to San Antonio. The custom- 
house at Anahuac was taken in charge and 
enormous dues were demanded. So excessive 
were they that W. B. Travis raised a com- 
pany and captured Captain Tenorio and the 
soldiers at the custom honse. They were 
shortly after released, as the act of Travis 
was thought by his friends to be too hasty. 
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When Tenorio reported these proceedings 
to his superior officer, he was sent on a still 
more uncalled-for errand. 

A Mexican Repnblican, Lorenzo de Zavala, 
had taken refuge in Texas, and Santa Anna, 
fearing his influence, ordered his arrest; but 
no one would undertake the task. Another 
order was sent from headqnarters to arrest 
R. M. Williamson, W. B. Travis, Samuel M. 
Williams, Moseley Baker, F. W. Johnson 
and John H. Moore, and a subsequent order 
included the names of J. M. Carravahal and 
Juan Zambrano. The two last, being Mexi- 
can citizens, were carried off; but the job 
of arresting the first six persons was con- 
sidered so dangerous that no officer had the 
temerity to attempt it. In addition to these 
Mexican outrages on the Texans, the Indians 
were becoming troublesome. Merchants and 
traders were intercepted and killed, and their 
goods carried off. But these Indian outrages 
served one important purpose; they gave the 
Texans an excuse for forming companies, 
procuring arms and drilling ostensibly for 
operations against the savages, but really to 
resist the encroachments of the despotic Mex- 
ican government. The companies were called 
“committees of safety,” and their business 
was to disseminate information, secure arms, 
ammunition, etc. A central committee was 
also formed, which met at San Felipe, and an 
administrative council was organized. The 
council sent Messrs. Barrett and Gritton to 
San Antonio on a mission of peace to Gen- 
eral Ugartechea, but nothing was accom- 
plished. Stephen F. Austin, in the mean- 
time, was returning, when he was made 
chairman of the council at San Felipe. He 
expressed regret at the action of his friends, 
and stated that he had hoped to find every- 


thing peaceful. 





Santa Anna still professed to have the kind- 
est feelings toward the Texans, and he author- 
ized Austin to tell his people that he was 
their friend, and that he desired their pros- 
perity; that he would do all he couid to pro- 
mote it, and that in the new constitution he 
would use his influence to have conditions 
therein to give Texas a special organization, 
suited to their education and habits. But 
Santa Anna could be nothing but treacherous, 
as the treatment of the people in that portion 
of the State occupied by his troops but ill ac- 
cord with his professions of good will. Citi- 
zens were arrested, money forced from those 
who fell into the hands of the despots min- 
ions, and commnnities stripped of their arms, 
the soldiers compelling families to support 
them, the attempt to disarm all citizens being 
a principal feature of the plan of subjugation. 
Captain Castenado was sent to Gouzales to 
scize a small cannon which had been given tu 
the corporation fur protection against Indians. 
The citizens were unwilling to part with their 
gun, and prepared to resist the demand of 
Castenado, who had 150 soldiers to back him. 
A company was organized, which charged the 
Mexicans and put them to flight in disorder. 
The news of this conflict roused a warlike 
spirit in the Texans. A company was raise | 
to capture the Mexican garrison at Goliad. 
Captain George Collingsworth led the party, 
and almost without firing a gun the exultant 
Texans made prisoners of the whole force, 
about twenty-five, including Colonel Sandoval, 
besides obtaining 300 stand of arms and mil- 
itary stores to the amount of $10,000. The 
Mexican fort at Lipantitlan was also captured 
shortly after. : 

Not only had Austin returned, but the 
noted Benjamin R. Milam had escaped from 
Monterey and returne:! and joine| the patriot 
forces. Austin, who was a born commander, 
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was put in iinmediate command of the Texan 
forces on his arrival at Gonzales, which was 
on the 11th of October. 

The consultation met October 16, 1835, 
but there being only thirty-one members 
present an adjournment was made until Nov. 
ember 1. November 5 a preamble and set of 
resolutions were adopted, in which the dec- 
laration was made that althongh they repu- 
diated Santa Anna and his despotic govern- 
ment, they yet clung to the Constitution of 
Mexico of 1824. On November 12 an ordi- 
nance was passed four the creation of a provis- 
ional government, with an executive council, 
to be composed of one member from each 
municipality. Henry Smith was made Gov- 
ernor, and James W. Robinson Lieutenant- 
Governor. Sam Houston, who, it will be 
noticed, had figured some little in Texas his- 
tory since 1832, was selected to command the 
army to be raised. 

General Cos, with 500 soldiers, landed at 
Pass Cavallo, in September, 1835, and marched 
immediately to San Antonio, when he super- 
seded General Ugartechea. Austin, after 
reaching Gonzales, and effecting a reorganiza- 
tion of the volunteers, started for San An- 
tonio. He reached the Mission La Espada, 
nine miles below the city, on the 20th. On 
the 27th, after resting his men, he detached 
the companies of Fannin and Bowie, ninety- 
two men, to ascend the river and if practic- 
able select a more suitable camping ground. 
Fannin spent that night in a bend of the San 
Antonio river, near the Conception mission. 
The point was well chosen, but the Mexicana 
locked upon it as simply a trap to secure their 
game from, which was all they had to do. 
It was a natural fortification, but General Cos 
thought he had a sure thing of it; so he 
marched out in the morning and made an at- 
tack, The Mexicans surrounded their sup- 
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posed prey, and the battle began. The Tex- 
ans with their deadly rifles plucked off all the 
gunners from the enemy’s battery, as they 
came within range. A charge was made, or 
attempted, three separate times, but they 
were hurled back in confusion by the Texans, 
who remained masters of the field. Sixteen 
dead bodies were found near the abandoned 
eannon, which had been discharged but five 
times; so true was the aim of the riflemen 
that the Mexican gunners were shot betore 
they could tire, in most cases. Tiis was the 
first battle of the Revolntion, and the loss of 
the Texans was one man— Richard Andrews. 
The Mexican loss was about sixty, as every 
one of the patriots who fired took aim and 
usually bronght down his man. Austin, in 
October, moved up about half a mile, on the 
Alamo ditch, near the old miil, and next day 
tu within one mile east of the city. He had 
nearly 1,000 men, but they were ill provided 
with arms and ammunition of war, and with- 
out cannon. He was poorly prepared to at- 
tack a larger force than his own in a strongly 
fortitied city. He, however, sent to Gonzales 
for the cannon at that place. Then came a 
number of skirmishes with the enemy and 
the capture of 300 horses by Bowie. The ex- 
ecutive or general council, in view of the lack 
of funds wherewith to provide the supplies, 
etc., so much needed at that time, sent Messrs. 
Austin, Archer and Wharton as Comnmission- 
era to the United States, in order to ne- 
gotiate a loan of $1,000,000 in bonds of 
$1,000 each, and the commander-in-chief was 
authorized to accept the services of 5,000 vol- 
unteers and 1,200 regulars. Provision was 
also made for a navy. 


BATTLE OF SAN ANTONIO. 


The army encamped ‘before San Antonio 
was under General Edward Burleson Many 
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of the men had gone home, although others 
were arriving daily; still, only about half 
the original force remained. There had 
been about 1,400 men in the camps at one 
time; 600 was the number on the 1st of De- 
cember, while Cos had a much larger force in 
the city, and was expecting 500 more. These 
additional troops arrived in time to take part 
in the defense of the city. The defenses had 
been put in order and the old fortress of the 
Alamo on the east side of the river had been 
repaired and fortified with cannon. The 
main plaza had been fortified and the streets 
barricaded, while the adobe houses in the 
. narrow streets afforded shelter for the Mexi- 
can soldiers. Many of Burleson’s ofticers, in 
consideration of these facts, were in favor of 
abandoning the siege. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber it was decided to make the attack. The 
force was paraded and a strong address was 
made by Colonel William H. Jack. A call 
was then made volunteers, and 450 men, in- 
cluding the New Orleans Grays, responded, 
the latter under the command of Major R. C. 
Norris. It was decided to make the attack 
next morning, althongh many considered the 
project as a hopeless one. But three citizens 
arrived in camp from the city and gave such 
encouraging news that the next morning 
Colonel Milam suggested to Burleson to make 
the attempt while the enthusiasm was at its 
height. He agreed, and Milam stepped in 
front of Burleson’s tent and gave a loud and 
ringing Awzzah, which, together with his 
magnetism, arouse] the whole cain p- He 
eaid he was going into San Antonio, and 
wanted volunteers to follow him. A ready 
response was made, and the little band, form- 
ing into two sections and accompanied by two 
field piecea, entered’ the town by different 
directions. A description of this famous 
Lattle has so often been given that its details 


are almost like household words to all Texans. 
The result was sufficient almost to place it in 
the category of one of the “decisive battles 
of the world,” for the result of a battle is 
what makes it great. Hundreds of battles 
have been fought where thousands on each 
side have been slain, and yet the result has 
been ni. This siege and capture of the 
strongly protected city of San Antonio de 
Bexar was all important to Texas. It gave 
the Mexicans to understand that not in num- 
bers alone consists the strength of an army. 
Here was a force of undisciplined frontiers- 
men, poorly armed and equipped, only a few 
hundred in number, attacking a well organ- 
ized army of regular soldiers, advancing into 
their very midst and forcing them to sur- 
render. The difference in apparent strength 
of the two forces and the result would appear ` 
ridiculoue were it not so serious a matter. 
The spectacle of a general such as Cos seemed 
to be, surrendering to a few Texans, was a 
scene to be remembered by those who took 
part in the siege. But it is the old story of 
the Anglo-Saxon against the field. He is 
rarely ever the under dog in the fight at the 
finish. 

But, during the time the fighting men 
were doing such splendid work, the poli- 
ticians were quarreling; nor are we lacking 
in amore “ modern instance ” or two, on both 
sides of Mason and Dixon’s line. Governor 
Smith vetoed some matters that the council 
had voted, and the council promptly deposed 
him and placed Lieutenant-Governor Robin- 
son in the executive chair. Smith held the 
archives and claimed to be governor still, and 
there were consequently two governors at 
once; but that state of affairs is not uncom- 
mon in these days. Much other legislative 
matter of some interest at the time was trans- 
acted, but it is not now of supreme import- 
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ance. The main historic facts is what the 
compiler wishes to emphasize in these pages. 
Several declarations of independence were 
adopted in different sections of the embryo 
State, but an election was held for delegates 
to a convention which met on the lst of 
March, 1836, and on the second day a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft a declaration 
of independence, which was done, and it was 
unanimously passed, Sam Houston offering 
the resolution that the report of the commit- 
tee be adopted. Richard Ellis, fur whom 
Ellis county was named, was president of the 
convention. A constitution was also framed 
which was adopted March 17, and a govern- 
ment ad interim inaugurated: David G. 
Burnett, President; Lorenzo de Zavala, Vice- 
president, and Sain Huuston, Commander-in- 
Chief of the army in the field. 

Zacatecas, and the district over which Gov- 
ernor Garcia still had nominal sway, the re- 
maining portion of old Mexico wherein the 
Republicans held out the longest, at last fell, 
Santa Anna having gained a complete vic- 
tory over the forces of the governor. This 
swept away the last vestige of the Republican 
party in Mexico. Yet Texas was not only 
holding her own, but gaining strength with 
every day; so Santa Anna determined to sub- 
jugate this State. Ile proposed to send two 
columns into the province, General Urrea be- 
ing ordered to Matamoras to take one divi- 
sion along the coast to Goliad and Victoria, 
while the president himself, with the main 
division, would take the province by way of 
Presidio, thence to San Antonio and San Fe- 
lipe. 

THE ALAMO. 
In Jannarv, 1836, Santa Anna reached 


Saltillo, and Guerrero by the 15th of Febru- 
ary. From the latter place he wrote to 


Sefior Tornel, Minister of War, giving that 
official an ontline of bis plans in reference to 
Texas, which were “to drive from the prov- 
ince all who had taken part in the revolu- 
tion, together with all the foreigners who 
lived near the sea-coast, or the borders of the 
United States; to remove far into the interior 
those who had not taken part in the revolu- 
tion; to vacate all lands and grants of lands 
owned by non-residents; to remove from 
Texas afl who had come to the province and 
were not entered as colonists nnder Mexican 
rules; to divide among the officers and sol- 
diers of the army the best lands, provided 
they would occupy them; to permit no 
Anglo-American to settle in Texas; to sell 
the remaining vacant lands at $1 per acre, 
allowing those speaking the French language 
to purchase 5,000,000 acres, those speaking 
English the same, and those speaking 
Spanish without limit; to satisfy the claims 
of civilized Indians; to make the Texans 
pay the expense of the war; and to liberate 
and to declare free the negroes introduced 
into the colony.” And further, to cut off 
from Texas the hope of aid from the United 
States, the Minister of War, Tornel, issued a 
general order to all commanders to treat all 
foreigners (volunteers from the United States) 
as outlaws, to show no quarter, and slay 
them when taken as prisoners,—in short, to 
take no prisoners alive. Colonel Travis, with 
145 men, who was in the vicinity of San An- 
tonio, on the approach of the invading army, 
retired to the fortress of the Alamo, on the 
east side of the river. 

And just here a description of this famous 
fortress, the Alamo, and its armament, will be 
in place; and although it has often been de- 
scribed, yet the memories surrounding it, 
glorious though sad, cannot be kept too fresh 
in the minds of all who love supreme hero- 
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ism,—tLe Spartan bervism as slown by 
Travis and his little band. “The main 
chapel is 75 x62 feet, walls of solid masonry, 
four feet thick and twenty-two and a half 
feet high, roofless at the time of the siege. 
It fronts to the west toward the city, one- 
half mile distant. From the northwest cor- 
ner a wall extended fifty feet to the convent 
building. The convent was a two-story 
building, with a flat roof, 186x18 feet. 
From the northeast corner of the chapel a 
wall extended 186 feet north, thence 102 feet 
west to the convent, inclosing the convent 
yard. From the southwest corner of the 
chapel a strongly built stockade extended 75 
feet to a buildiog called the prison. The 
prison was one-story, 115 x17 feet, and 
joined a part of the south wall of the main 
Alamo plaza, of which the convent formed a 
part of the east wall; and some low buildings, 
used as a barracks, formed a part of the west 
wall. The main plaza, inclosed with walls, 
was 154x 54 yards. The different enclos- 
ures occupied between two and three acres, 
—ample acvomodations for 1,000 men. The 
outer walls were two and a half feet thick 
and eight feet high, though as they were 
planned against the Indians the fortress was 
destitute of salient and dominant points in 
ease of a bombardment. <A ditch, used for 
irrigation, passed immediately in the rear of 
the church; another tonched the northwest 
angle of the main square. The armament 
was as follows: three heavy guns, planted 
upon the walls of the church,—-one pointing 
north, toward the old mill; one west, toward 
the city; and one south, toward the village of 
Lavalleta. Two guns protected the stockade 
between the church and the prison; two pro- 
tected the prison, and an eighteen-pounder 
was planted at the southwest angle of the 
main square; a twelve-pound cannon pro- 


tected the center of the west wall, and an 
eight-pounder was planted on the northwest 
angle; two guns were planted on the north 
wall of the plaza.—in all, fourteen in posi- 
tion. Over the church floated the flag of the 
provisional government of Texas, the Mexi- 
ean tri-color, with the numerals 1824, in 
place of the eagle in the white stripe.” . 

The siege began on the 23d of February, 
and so stubbornly did Travis and his men re- 
sist the furious onslanghts of the Mexicans 
that not until Sunday, March 6, did the fall 
of the Alaimo occur, an account of which, 
briefly told, will here be given: The Mexi- 
cans advanced to the attack at about four 
o’clock in the morning, but the Texans were 
ready, and poured upon the advancing col- 
umus a shower of grape and musket asd rifle 
balls. Santa Anna was watching the opera- 
tions from behind a building about 500 yards 
south of the church. Twice the assailants 
ree'ed and fell bask in dismay. Rallied again 
by the brave Costrellon (who fell at San Ja- 
cinto), according to Filisula, the columns of 
the western and eastern attacks meeting with 
some difficulty in reaching the tops of the 
small houses forming the wall of the fort, 
did, by a simultaneous movement to the right 
and to the left, swing northward until the 
three colums formed one dense mass, which 
under the guidance of their officers finally 
succeeded in effecting an entrance into the 
enclosed yard. About the same time the 
column on the south made a breach in the 
wall and captured one of the guns. This 
gun, the eighteen-pounder, was immediately 
turned upon the couvent, to which some of 
the Mexicans had retreated. The cannonade 
on the center of the west wall was still mauned 
by the Texans, and did fearful execution 
upon the Mexicans who had ventured into 
the yard, 
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But the feeble garrison could not long hold 
out against such overwhelming numbers. 
Travis fell early in the action, shot with a rifle 
ball in the head. After being shot he had 
sufficient strength to killa Mexican who at- 
tempted to spear hin. The bodies of most 
of the Texans were fonnd in the buildings, 
where hand-to-hand fights tock place. The 
body of Crockett, however, was in the yard, 
with a number of dead Mexicans lying near 
him. Bowie was slain in his bed, and it is 
said that he killed three Mexicans with his 
pistols before they reached him after break- 
ing in the door. The church was the last 
place entered by the foe. It had been agreed 
that when resistance seemed useless, and 
suspecting their fate, any surviving Texan 
should blow up the magazine. Major Evans, 
it is said, was performing this sad duty when 
he was killed in time to prevent the explo- 
sion. Several Texans appealed to their in- 
human captors for quarters, but they were 
cut down without mercy. The butchery was 
complete; not a Texan soldier was spared! 
Two ladies and a negro servant were the only 
occupants who remained to tell the tale of the 
Alamo. Lieutenant Dickinson attempted to 
escape with a child on his back, but their 
bodies fell, riddled with bullets. 180 bodies 
of the Texans were collected together and 
partially buried. The Mexicans lost twice 
that number. 


THE ALAMO MONUMENT. 


At the entrance to the State house at Aus- 
tin, afine monument has been erected in 
memory of the extraordinary heroism of the 
Texans who fell in the battle and maseacre of 
March 6, 1836. On the four sides of the 
pedestal are the names of Travis, Crockett, 
Bowie and Bonham. On the north front of 


the shaft is the following inscription: To the 
God of the Fearless and Free is Dedicated 
this Altar, made from the ruins of the Alamo; 
on the west front, Blood of Heroes Hath 
Stained me: Let the Stones of the Alamo 
Speak, that their Immolation be not forgot- 
teh; on the south front, Be They Enrolled 
with Leonidas in the [Lost of the Mighty 
Dead; and on the east, Thermopylæ had her 
Messenger of Defeat; but the Alamo had 
None, 


The following names are inscribed upon 


the north and south fronts: 


M. Antry, W. Cummings, 
R. Allen, R. Crossan, 

M. Andress, Cockran, 
Ayres, G. W. Cottle, 
Anderson, J. Dust, 

W. Blazeby, J. Dillard, 


J. B. Bowman, 
Baker, 


A. Dickinson, 
C. Despalier, 


S. C. Plair, L. Davell, 
Blair, J. C. Day, 
Brown, J. Dickens, 
Bowin, Devault, 
Balentine, W. Dearduff, 
J. J. Baugh, J. Ewing, 
Burnell, T. R. Evans, 
Butler, D. Floyd, 

J. Baker, J. Flanders, 
Burns, W. Fishbaugh, 
Bailey, Forsyth, 

J. Beard, G. Fuga, 
Bailess, J. C. Goodrich, 
Bourn, C. Grimes, 

R. Cunningham, J. George, 

J. Clark, J. Gaston, 

J. Cane, J. C. Garrett, 
Cloud, Gwyn, 


S. Crawford, 
Cary, 


J. F. Garwin, 
Gillmore, 
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Pelone, 

C. Parker, 
N. Pollard, 
G. Paggan, 
S. Robinson, 
Reddenson, 
N. Rough, 
Rusk, 
Robbins, 

W. Smith, 


Sears, 
C. Smith, 
Stockton, 


Stewart, 

A. Smith, 

J. C. Smith, 
Hutehason, 
S. Holloway, 
Harrison, 
Hieskell, 

J. Hayes, 
Horrell, 
Harris, 
Hawkins, 

J. Holland, 
W. Hersie, 
Ingram, 
John, 

J. Jones, 
L. Johnson, 
C. B. Jamison, 
W. Johnson, 
T. Jackson, 
D. Jackson, 
Jackson, 

G. Kemble, 
A. Kent, 

W. King, 
Kenney, 

J. Kenny, 
Lewis, 

W. Linn, 


Sewall, 

A. Smith, 
Simpson, 

R. Star, 

Starn, 

N. Sutherland, 
W. Summers, 
J. Summerline, 
Thompson, 
Tomlinson, 


E. Taylor, 


G. Taylor, $ Bros., 


J. Taylor, 
W. Taylor, 
Thornton, 
Thomas, 
Lanio, 

W. Lightfoot, 
G. W. Lynn, 
Lewis, 

W. Mills, 
Micheson, 

E. T. Mitchell, 
E. Melton, 
McGregor, 
T. Miller, 

J. McCoy, 

E. Morton, 
R. Mussulman, 
Millsop, 

R. B. Moore, 
W. Marshall, 
Moore, 

R. McKenny, 
McCaferty, 
J. McGee, 

G. W. Main, 
M. Querry, 
G. Nelson, 
Nelson, 

J. Noland, 
Nelson, 


Wm. Lightfoot, Wm. G. Nelson, 


J. Lonly, C. Ostiner, 

J. M. Thruston, L. J. Wilson, 
Valentine, Warner, 
Williamson, D. Wilson, 
Walsh, Washington, 
W. Wells, C. Wright, 

R. White, J. Washington, 
T. Waters, Warnall, 

J. White, D. Wilson, 

J. Wilson, A. Wolf. 


It is greatly to be regretted that a cọm- 
plete and correct list of the names of those 
who fell at the Alamo, with some biographi- 
cal account of each, is not at hand. Scanning 
the above list of imperfect names will often 
remind the reader that 


“Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


GOLIAD MASSACRK. 


Santa Anna, in the meantime, had ordered 
Urrea to proceed along the Texan coast, and 
that general reached San Patricio on the 28th 
of February, entirely unknown to Texans. 
Some barrow escapes were made by Colonel 
F. W. Johnson and others, but a party under 
Major Morris and Dr. Grant were captured 
and they fell victims to the Mexican murder- 
ers,—for they were nothing less. Colonel 
Fannin had been ordered to prepare for a 
descent on Matamoras, but hearing of the ad- 
vance of Urrea, he re-entered Goliad, where 
he had been in command some time. Hav- 
ing been requested to send some reinforce- 
ments to Captain King, his force was thereby 
depleted by 112 men. King and his men, 
after a skirmish or two, by some means got 
separated from another portion of his force, 
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and were captured and killed. Fannin, in 
Goliad, on the 16th of March, was rein- 
forced by the Twenty-eighth Cavalry. He 
then prepared for a retreat; but just at 
nightfall a large force of the enemy was dis- 
covered in the neighborhood, when he re- 
mounted his cannon and prepared for defense. 
The following account of the disastrous little 
vf Colita, which followed, is copied fro'n an 
able historian of Texas: “The morning of 
the 17th was foggy, and as no enemy ap- 
peared to be in sight Fannin concluded to 
make good his retreat. After reaching a 
point about eight miles away from Goliad, 
they halted to permit the oxen to graze. 
They then resumed their march, and were 
within two miles of Colita creek when a 
company of Mexican cavalry was discovered 
in front of them, issuing frum a point of 
timber. Urrea had taken advantage of the 
fog to get around and in front of Fannin’`s 
force. IIorton’s cavalry had gonein advance 
to make arrangements for crossing the 
stream, and could not get back to their cotn- 
panione. Two charges of Urrea’s cavalry 
were gallantly repulsed by Fannin’s artillery, 
which did great damage to the Mexicans. 
The fight was kept up till nightfall, when 
the enemy retired ont of range and the Tex- 
ans prepared for a renewal of the fight in the 
morning. Their condition was indeed crit- 
ical. Fourteen of their number had been 
killed, and sixty others, including Fannin, 
were wounded. Urrea received during the 
night heavy reinforcements. With no ade- 
quate protection, in an open prairie, without 
water, surrounded by an enemy five times 
their number, what could they do but sur- 
render as prisoners of war? A white flag was 
raised and the following terms of surrender 
agreed upon: That the Texans should be 
treated as prisoners of war according to the 


usages of civilized nations; that private prop- 
erty should be respected and restored, but 
side arms of the officers should be given up: 
the men shon!d be sent to Copano, and thence 
in eight days to the United States, or as soon 
as vessels could be procured to take them; 
the officers should be paroled and returned to 
the United States in like manner. 

After surrendering in good faith and rely- 
ing npon the honor, in this case at least, of 
the Mexican general, the prisoners were lovk- 
ing forward to a speedy release, and on Palm 
Sunday, the 27th, they were expecting to be 
forwarded to their homes. But alas! vain 
hope! the treacherous scoundrel to whoin 
they surrendered had broken his military 
word and was about to place his name in the 
same category as the Caligulas and Neros 
and other fiends in human shape. Without 
warning and under the pretense of starting 
them homeward, the privates were marched 
out in four companies, strongly guarded, 
from the old mission at Goliad, where they 
had been eent, and where the men of Ward’s 
force were also confined, and who, too, met 
the same fate as Fannin’s men. They were 
taken in different directions, and within 
sound of the oflicers, whose fate bad also 
be'n decided upon, they were brutally slaugh- 
tered! A few, by feigning death and lying 
still till dark, escaped. The officers and the 
wounded, who were still in the fort, were then 
taken out, and all of them met the same fate 
as the privates, Fannin being the last to suf- 
fer death. That Santa Anna, at the close of 
the victorious revolution, should have been 
permitted to escape the fate of those brave 
patriots, has been a hard pill for most Tex- 
ans to swallow. ‘Ten years later, when he 
was in command of the Mexican army op- 
posing General Scott, and when he was 


| again captured, it was difficult for the Amer- 
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ican soldiers to keep their hands off the 
bloodthirsty brute, and he had to be strongly 
guarded to save him from the vengeance of 
many a grizzled Texan. Not content with 
these butcheries, Santa Anna, thinking that 
the conquest of Texas was complete, gave or- 
ders to his subordinates to shoot all prison- 
ers, he himself making preparations to retire 
to the capital. But when he heard that a 
considerable army under Houston was still 
in the field, he, at the solicitation of Almonte 
and Filisola, concluded to remain and com- 
plete his work. 


BAN JACINTO. 


General Houston had been re-elected com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and had gone 
to Gonzales, with the intention of re-organiz- 
ing the forces, in which he had great difti- 
culty, for the fate of Travis and Fannin and 
their men caused a great panic when the 
news became known. Besides, thirty-two of 
the citizen soldiers of Gonzales, who had en- 
tered the Alamo the night before the battle, 
were slain, leaving a dozen or more families 
of that town withont a head. A number of 
desertions also occurred, and the alarm was, 
indeed, widespread. Then came some move- 
ments on the part of General Houston that 
caused great criticism of his actions. There 
was not a very considerable cordiality between 
the commander and the newly inaugurated 
president, and in an order to the former from 
the latter these words were added: “The 
enemy are laughing you to scorn. You must 
tight them. You must retreat no further. 
The country expects you to fight. The salva- 
tion of the country depends on your doing 
80.” The Confederate as well as the Federal 
generals during the late war. had their critics 
at their respective seats of government, yet 


the names of Houston, Lee and Grant live on; 
but where are they, who were they, who sought 
to teach those great soldiers? . The battle of 
San Jacinto was the response of the great 
Texan to his official, not to say ofticious 
superior. And the best report of that decisive 
battle is contained in the official report of the 
commander, who, by. that one blow to Mexico, 
secured the independence of Texas, the an- 
nexation of our great State to the greatest 
nation on earth, and finally led to the acqui- 
sition of the vast interior region stretching 
from the Rio Grande to the Pacific ocean: 

‘ HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 

“San Jacinto, April 25, 1836. 

“To Mis Excellency, D. G. BURNETT, 

President of the Republic of Texas: 

“ Sir:—lI regret extremely that my situa- 
tion since the battle of the 21st has been such 
as to prevent my rendering you my oflicial 
report of the same previous to this time. 

“I have the honor to inform you that on 
the evening of the 18th instant, after a forced 
march of fifty-five miles, which was effected 
in two days and a half, the army arrived op- 
posite Harrisburg. That evening a courier 
of the enemy was taken, from whom I learned 
that General Santa Anna, with one division 
of his choice troops, had marched in the di- 
rection of Lynch’s Ferry, on the San Jacinto, 
burning Harrisburg as he passed down. The 
army was ordered to be in readiness to march 
early on the next morning. The main body 
effected a crossing over Buffalo bayou, below 
Harrisburg, on the morning of the 19th, hav- 
ing left the baygage, the sick, and a suflicient 
camp guard in the rear. We continued the 
march throughout the night, making but one 
halt on the prairie for a short time, and with- 
out refreshment. At daylight we resumed 
the line of march, and in a short distance onr 
scouts encountered those of the enemy, and 
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we received information that General Santa 
Anna was at New Washington, and would 
that day take up the line of march for Ana- 
huac, crossing at Lynch’s Ferry. The Texan 
army halted within a half mile of the ferry, 
in some timber, and were engaged in slangh- 
tering beeves, when the army of Santa Anna 
was discovered to be in battle array, having 
been encamped at Clopper’s Point, eight 
miles below. 

“Disposition was immediately made of 
our forces, and preparations for his recep. 
tion. He took a position with his infantry 
and artillery in the center, occupying an isl- 
and of timber, his cavalry covering the left 
flank. The artillery, consisting of one double- 
fortified medium brass twelve-pounder, then 
opened on our encampment. The infantry in 
column advanced with the design of charging 
our lines, but were repulsed with a discharge 
of grape and canister from our artillery, con- 
sisting of two six-pounders. The enemy had 
occupied a piece vf timber within rifle shot 
of the left wing of our army, from which an 
occasional interchange of small arms took 
place between the troops, until the enemy 
withdrew to a position on the bank of the 
San Jacinto, about three-quarters of a mile 
from our encampment, and commenced forti- 
fication. A short time before sunset our 
mounted men, about eighty-five in number, 
under the special command of Colonel Sher- 


man, marched out for the purpose of recon- 


noitering the enemy. Whilst advancing they 
received a volley from the left of the enemy's 
infantry, and after a short renconter with 
their cavalry, in which ours acted extremely 
well, and performed some feats of daring 
chivalry, they retired in good order, having 
had two men severely wounded and several 
horses killed. In the meantime the infantry 
under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 








ees 


Millard, and Colonel Burleson’s regiment, 
with the artillery, had marched ont for the 
purpose of covering the retreat of: the cav- 
alry, if necessary. 

“ All these fell back in good order to our 
encampment about sunset, and remained with- 
out any ostensible action until the 21st, at 
half-past three o’clock, taking the first refresh- 
ments which they had enjoyed for two days. 
The enemy in the meantime extended the 
right flank of their infantry so as to occupy the 
extreme point of a skirt of timber on the bank 
of the San Jacinto, and secured their left by - 
a fortification about five feet high, constructed 
of packs and baggage, leaving an opening in 
the center of their breastwork, in which their 
artillery was placed, their cavalry on their 
left wing. About nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 21st, the enemy were reinforced by 
500 choice troops, under the command of 
General Cos, increasing their effective force 
to upward of 1,500 men, whilst our aggre- 
gate force for the field numbered 783. At 
half-past three o’clock in the evening I or- 
dered the officers of the Texan army to parade 
their respective commands, having in the 
meantime ordered the bridge on the only road 
communicating with Brazos, distant eight 
miles from our encampment, to be destroyed, 
thus cutting off any possibility of escape. 
Our troops paraded with alacrity and spirit, 
and were anxious for the contest. Their con- 
scious disparity in number seemed only to 
increase their enthusiasm and confidence, aud 
heightened their anxiety for the conflict. Our 
situatjon afforded me an opportunity of mak- 
ing the arrangements for the attack, without 
exposing our designs to the enemy. 

The first regiment, commanded by Colonel 
Burleson, was assigned the center. The sec- 
ond regiment, under the command of Colonel 
Sherman, formed the left wing of the army. 
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The artillery, under’ special ‘command of 
Colonel George W. Hockley, Inspector-Gen- 
eral, was placed on the right of the first regi- 
ment; and four companies of infantry, under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Millard, sustained the artillery apon the right. 
Oar cavalry, sixty-one in number, commanded 
by Colonel Mirabean B. Lamar (whose gallant 
and daring conduct on the previous day had 
attracted the admiration of his comrades, and 
called him to the station), placed on our ex- 
treme right, completed our line. Our cavalry 
was despatched to the front of the eneimy’s 
left, for the purpose of attracting their notice, 
whilst an extensive island of timber afforded 
us an opportunity of concentrating our forces 
and displaying from that point, agreeably to 
the previous design of the troops. Every 
evolation was performed with alacrity, the 
whole advancing rapidly in line, and through 
an open prairie, without any protectign what- 
ever forourmen. The artillery advanced and 
took station within 200 yards of the enemy’s 
breastwork, and commenced an effective fire 
with grape and canister. 

“Colonel Sherman, with his regiment, hav- 
ing commenced the action upon our left wing, 
the whole line, at the center and on the right, 
advancing in double-quick time, rung the war 
ery,‘ Remember the Alamo!’ received the ene- 
my’s fire, and advanced within point-blank shot 
before a piece was discharged from our lines. 
Our lines advanced without a halt until they 
were in possession of the woodland and the 
enemy’s breastwork, the right wing of Burle- 
son’s and the left of Millard’s taking posses- 
sion of the breastwork, our artillery having 
gallantly charged up within seventy yards of 
the enemy’s cannon, when it was taken by our 
troops. The conflict lasted about eighteen 
minutes from the time of close action until 
we were in possession of the enemy’s encamp- 


ment, taking one piece of cannon (loaded), 
four stand of colors, all their camp equipage, 
stores and baggage. Our cavalry had charged 
and routed that of the enemy upon the right, 
and given pursuit to the fugitives, which did 
not cease until they arrived at the bridge 
which I have mentioned before, Captain 
Karnes, always among the foremost in danger, 
commanded the pursuers. The conflict in 
the breastwork lasted but a few moments; 
many of the troops encountered hand to hand, 
and, not having the advantage of bayonets on 
our side, our riflemen used their pieces as war 
clubs, breaking many of them off at the breech. 
The rout commenced at half-past four, and 
the pursuit by the main army continned until 
twilight. A guard was then left in charge of 
the enemy’s encampment, and our army re- 
turned with their killed and wounded. In the 
battle our loss was two killed and twenty-three 
wounded, six of whom mortally. The enemy’s 
loss was 630 killed, among whom were one 
general officer, four colonels, two lieutenant- 
colonels, five captains, twelve lieutenants; 
wounded, 208, of whom five were colonels, 
three lieutenant-colonels, two second lieuten- 
ant-colonels, seven captains, one cadet; pris- 
oners, 730; President-General Santa Anna, 
General Cos, four colonels (aids to General 
Santa Anna), and the colonel of the Guerrero 
battalion, are included in the number. General 
Santa Anna was not taken until the 22d, and 
General Cos on yesterday, very few having 
escaped. About 600 muskets, 300 sabres and 
200 pistols have been collected since the ac- 
tion; several hundred mules and horses were 
taken, and nearly $12,000 in specie. For sev- 
eral days previous to the action our troops 
were engaged in forced marches, exposed to 
excessive rains, and the additional inconveni- 
ence of extremely bad roads, ill supplied with 
rations and clothing; yet, amid every difti- 
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culty, they bore up with cheerfulness and forti- 
tude and performed their marches with spirit 
and alacrity. There was no murmuring. 

“ Previous to and during the action my 
staff evinced every disposition to be useful, 
and were actively engaged in their duties. 
In the conflict I am assured they demeaned 
themselves in such a manner as proved them 
worthy members of the army of San Jacinto. 
Colonel T. J. Rusk, Secretary of War, was 
on the field. For weeks his services had 
been highly beneficial to the army; in battle 
he was on the left wing, where Colonel Sher- 
man’s command first encountered and drove 
the enemy; he bore bimeelf gallantly, and 
continued his efforts and activity, remaining 
with the pursuers until resistance ceased. 

“I have the honor of transmitting here- 
with a list of all the officers and men who 
were engaged in the action, which I respect- 
fully request may be published, as an act of 
justice to the individuals. For the command- 
ing general to attempt discrimination as to 
the conduct of those who commanded in the 
action, or those who were commanded, would 
be impossible. Our success in the action is 
conclusive proof of their daring intrepidity 
and courage; every ofħicer and man proved 
himself worthy of the cause in which he bat- 
tled, while the trium ph received a luster from 
the humanity which characterized their cou- 
duct after victory, and richly entitlee them to 
the admiration and gratitude of their general. 
Nor should we withhold the tribute of our 
grateful thanks from that Being who rules 
the destinies of nations, and has in the time 
of greatest need enabled us to arrest a power- 
ful invader while devastating our country. 

« I have the honor to be, with high con- 
sideration, your obedient servant, 

‘Sam Houston, 
“ Commander-in-Chief.” 


The condition in which Santa Anna was 
when captured was in accordance with the 
actions of all bloodthirsty cowards when en- 
trapped by those they have wronged. He 
had torn from his body his gaudy uniform 
and donned the garb of a common conntry- 
man, but he had forgotten to take from his 
shirt-sleeves a pair of cuff-buttons, which 
aroused the keen suspicions of James H. Syl- 
vester, a printer, the man who found the 
sneaking despot hidden in the grass. The 
capture, as told by a writer wbo had knowl- 
edge of the facts, are these: “Some of Burle- 
son’s men were out hunting for the fugitive, 
when one of them saw a deer on the prairie 
looking intently at some object in the tall 
grass. The man approached the spot and 
found lying upon the grass a Mexican in 
common garb, but, upon discovering a gold 
button on his sleeve, took him back to his 
companions, who conducted him to camp, 
having no idea of his rank. Santa Anna 
offered his captors a gold watch to let 
him off. As the company passed into thie 
camp, the Mexican prisoners exclaimed, 
‘E] Presidente!’ Inquiry was made of Gen- 
eral Almonte, who announced that the one 
just brought in was no less a personage than 
Santa Anna himself! Ie was conducted to 
Houston’s camp, and his own officers allowed 
to remain with him, and his personal bag- 
gage restored. Besides Sylvester, who found 
him and brought him to his companions, the 
captors were Joel W. Robinson, A. H. Miles 
and David Cole.” 

How that little force of 783 Texans, badly 
equipped, poorly clothed, and half starved, 
could march out and crush to atoms, as it 
were, in less than half an hour (eighteen 
minutes, says Houston in hisreport), an army 
of 1,500 men, splendidly accoutered, ably 
generaled, and comfortably clothed and fed, 
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is nothing short of marvelous; and with a loss 
of but two killed in battle and twenty-nine 
wounded to the victors, against 630 killed 
and 208 wounded of the enemy, to say noth- 
ing of the prisoners; for all, or nearly all, 
who were not killed or wounded, were cap- 
tured, hardly aman escaping! But oh! the 
Texans had the fate of those two brave mar- 
tyrs, Travis and Fannin, in their minds, and 
when the battle cry.of ‘“ Remember the 
Alamo!” rang out as they rushed to battle, 
every man was a Hercules. Ten thousand 
men could not have daunted their invincible 
courage. They knew that defeat meant death 
toevery one of them, and it were better to 
die in harness than to be led ont like sheep to 
the slanghter. They shot and struck to kill. 
Death had no terror for those patriots, and 
woe betide the brutal Santa Anna had he been 
caught in- the action! He was so sure of vic- 
tory that it is said that he contemplated with 
pleasure the close of the tight that he might 
show his power. Every man, Houston and 
all, of those San Jacinto heroes, would have 
been immediately shot if they would have 
been so unfortunate as not to be killed in 
battle. Knowing this, how those Texans 
could hsve refrained from killing this man 
has always puzzled the friends of liberty. As 
it was, it was the best. No stain rests upon 
the escutcheon of the Lone Star State. 

After much controversy, especially in re- 
gard tothe disposition of the captive Presi- 
dent of Mexico, a treaty was entered into by 
President Burnett and most of his cabinet and 
Santa Anna; but the clause providing for the 
release of the latter was bitterly objected to, 
and at one time the matter bid fair to be the 
canse of serious troubles and internal com- 
plications. 

During these exciting times a number of 
captures of vessels on the coast near Copano 
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were made, especially by Captain Burton, who 
commanded a company of mounted rangers. 
Cavalry does not seem to be the best arm of 
the service in naval warfare, but this bold 
captain used very ingenious stratagems to in- 
duce passing vessels to stop at Copano, when 
his men would step aboard and take posses- 
sion in the name of the Republic of Texas. 


THE INDEPENDENCE CONVENTION. 


Not tointerrapt the crimson thread of the 
war history, we have run past a remarkable 
event, which must now be related. 

By authority of a resolution adopted De. 
cember 10, 1835, by the provisional govern- 
ment of Texas, which existed from November, 
1835, to March, 1836, delegates, clothed with 
plenary powers, were elected February 1, 
1836, to meet in convention at Washington, 
on the Brazos, March 1. The provisional 
government was cumposed of Henry Smith, 

overnor; James W. Robinson, vice governor; 
anda council. At the period of the meeting of 
the convention, thecouncil had quarreled with 
and deposed the governor, and Mr. Robinson 
was acting governor. 

The convention assembled at the date above 
mentioned. The official journal opens thus: 
“Convention of all the People of Texas, 
through their Delegates Elect.” George C. 
Childress of the municipality (county) of Mi- 
lam, moved that James Collingsworth, of 
Brazoria, be called to the chair, which motion 
prevailed; and Willis A. Farris was appointed 
secretary pro tem. 

After the roll of members was completed, 
the convention proceeded to the election of 
president, when Richard Ellis of Red river 
(then Pecan Point) was elected unanimously. 
H. S. Kimble was chosen permanent secre- 
tary. 
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On the afternoon of the first day George C. 
Childress offered the following resolution: 
That the president appoint a committee of 
five to draft a declaration of independence, 
which was adopted, after an offered substi- 
tute had been rejected. The president ap- 
pointed on this committee, George C. Child- 
ress, of Milam, James Gaines of Sabine, 
Edward Conrad, of Refugio, Collin Me Kin- 
ney, of Red river, and Bailey Hardeman, of 
Matagorda. 

On the second day, March 2, a committee 
of one from each municipality was appointed 
to draft a constitution for the (contemplated) 
Republic of Texas, comprising Martin Palmer 
(chairman), Robert Potter, Charles B. Stew- 
art, Edwin Waller, Jesse Grimes, Robert M. 
Coleman, John Fisher, John W. Bunton, 
James Gaines, Lorenzo de Zavala, Stephen 
H. Everitt, Bailey Hardeman, Elijah Stapp, 
William C. Crawford, Claiborne West, James 
Power, Jose Antonio Navarro, Collin Mc- 


Kinney, William Menefee, William Motley 


and Michael B. Menard. 


On the same day, March 2, Mr. Childress, 
chairman of the committee, reported the draft 
of a declaration of independence; Mr. Collings- 
worth was called to the chair, while Mr. 
Houston introduced the following resolution: 
That the declaration of independence reported 
by the committee be adopted, and that the 
same be engrossed and signed by the delegates 
of this convention. The question being put, 
the resolution was unanimously adopted. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


When a government has ceased to protect 
the lives, liberty and property of the people 
from whom its legitimate powers are derived, 
and for the advancement of whose interests 
it was instituted; and, so far from being a 
guarantee for their inestimable and inalienable 


rights, becomes an instrument in the hands 
of evil rulers for their oppression; when the 
federal republican constitution of their coun- 
try, which they have sworn to support, no 
longer has a substantial existence, and the 
whole nature of their government has been 
forcibly changed, without their consent, from 
a restricted federative republic composed of 
sovereign States to a consolidated central 
military despotism, in which every interest 
is disregarded but that of the army and the 
emia both the eternal enemy of civil 
iberty, the ever ready minions of power and 
the usual instruments of tyrants; when, long 
after the spirit of the constitution has departed, 
moderation is so far lost by those in power 
that even the semblance of freedom is re- 
moved, and the forms themselves of the consti- 
tution discontinued; and, so far from the 
petitions and remonstrances being disre- 
garded, the agents who bear them are thrown 
into dungeons, and mercenaries sent forth to 
enforce a new government upon the point of 
the bayonet; when, in consequence of such 
acts of malfeasance and abduction on the part 
of the government, anarchy prevails and civil 
society is dissolved into its original elements. 
in snch a crisis the first law of nature, the 
right of self-preservation, the inherent and 
inalienable right of the people to appeal to the 
first principles and take their political affairs 
into their own hands, in extreme cases, en- 
Joins it as aright toward themselves and a 
sacred obligation to their prosperity, to abol- 
ish such government and create another in 
its stead, calculated to rescue them from im- 
pending dangers, and to secure their welfare 
and happiness. 


Nations, as well as individuals, are amen- 
able for their acts to the public opinion of 
mankind. A statement of a part of our griev- 
ances is therefore submitted to an impartial 
world in justification of the hazardous but 
unavoidable step now taken, of severing our 
political connection with the Mexican people 
and assuming an independent attitude among 
the nations of the earth. 


The Mexican government, by its coloniza- 
tion laws, having invited and induced the 
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Anglo-American population of Texas to 
colonize its wilderness, under the pledged 
faith of a written constitution, they shonld 
continne to enjoy that constitutional libert 

and republican government, to which they had 
been habituated in the land of their birth, 
the United States of America. In this ex- 
pectation they have been cruelly disap- 
pointed, inasmuch as the Mexican nation has 
acquiesced in the late changes made in the 
government by General Antonio Lopez de 
Santa Anna, who, having overturned the con- 
stitution of his country, now offers us the 
cruel alternative either to abandon our homes, 
acquired by so many privations, or submit to 
the most intolerable of all tyranny, the com- 
bined despotism of the sword and the priest- 
hood. 


It has sacrificed our welfare to the State of 
Coahuila, by which our interests have been 
continually depressed, through a jealous and 
partial course of legislation, carried on at a 
far distant seat of government, by a hostile 
majority, in an unknown tongue; and this, 
too, notwithstanding we have petitioned in 
humblest terms for the establishment of a 
separate State government, and have, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the national 
constitution, presented to the general congress 
a republican constitution, which was without 
a just cause contemptuously rejected. 


It incarcerated in a dungeon, for a long 
time, one of our citizens for no other cause 
but a zealous endeavor to procure the accept- 
ance of our constitution and the establish- 
ment of a State government. 


It has failed and refused to secure on a firm 
basis the right of trial by jury, the palla- 
dium of civil liberty and the only safe guar- 
antee for the life, liberty and property of the 
citizen. 

It has failed to establish any public system 
of edneation, although possessed of almost 
boundlees resources (the public domains), and 
although it is an axiom in political science 
that unless a people are educated and enlight- 


ened, it is idle to expect the continuance of 


civil liberty or the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 


It has suffered the military commandants 
stationed among us to exercise arbitrary acts 
of oppression and tyranny, thus trampling 
upon the most sacred rights of the citizen 
and rendering the military superior to the 
civil power. 

It has dissolved, by force of arms, the State 
Congress of Coahuila and Texas, and obliged 
our representatives to fly for their lives from 
the seat of government, thus depriving us of 
the fundamental political right of represent- 
ation. 

It has demanded the surrender of a number: 
of our citizens, and ordered military detach- 
ments to seize and carry them into the interior 
for trial, in contempt of the civil authorities 
and in defiance of the law and the constitu- 
tion. . 

It has made piratical attacks on our com- 
merce by commissioning foreign desperadoes 
and authorizing them to seize their vessels, 
and convey the property of our citizens to far 
distant parts for confiscation. 


It denies us the right of worshiping the 
Almighty according to the dictates of our own 
conscience, by the support of a national reli- 
gion calculated to promote the temporal inter- 
ests of ite human fuuctionaries rather than 
the glory of tbe true and living God. 


It has demanded us to deliver up our arms, 
which are essential to our defense, the right- 
ful property of freemen, and formidable only 
to tyrannical governments. 

It bas invaded our country both by sea and 
by land, with the intent to lay waste our 
territory and drive us from our homes, and 
has now a large and mercenary army advanc- 
ing to carry on against us a war of extermin- 
ation. 

it has through its emissaries incited the 
merciless savage, with the tomahawk and 
scalping knife, to massacre the inabitants of 
our defenseless frontiers. 


It has been, during the whole time of our 
connection with it, the contemptible sport 
and victim of successive military revolutions, 
and has continually exhibited every character- 
istic of a weak, corrupt and tyrannical govern- 
ment. 
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These and other grievances were patiently | Asa Brigham. 46 Massachusetts. Louisiana. 
borne by the people of Texas until they | J.S. D. Byrom. 88 Georgia. Florida. 
reached that point at which forbearance | Fras. Ruis. 54 Texas. aronet 
ceases to be a virtue. We then took up arms | J. Anto. Navarro. 41 Texas, sw ss eee 
in defense of the national constitution. We | J. B. Badgett. 29 North Carolina. Arkansas. 
appealed to our Mexican brethren for assist- | W. D. Lacy. 23 Kentucky. Tennessee. 
ance; our appeal has been made in vain; W illiam Menefee. 40 Tennessee. Alabama. 
though months have elapsed no sympathetic A Fieber, 36 Virginia. Virginia. 
response has yet been made from the interior. W a : a : Pean i 
We are therefore forced to the melancholy Ld oe eee eee 

f ; . de Zavala. 47 Yucatan. Mexico. 
conclusion that the Mexican people have George W. Smyth. 83 North Carolina. Alabama. 
acquiesced in the destruction of their liberty, | S, H. Everitt. 29 New York. New York. 
and the substitution therefor of a military | E. Stapp 53 Virginia. Missouri. 
government; that they are unfit to be free | Clae. West. 386 Tennessee. Louisiana. 
and incapable of self-government. W. B. Scates. 80 Virginia. Kentucky. 

The necessity of self-preservation, there- | M. B. Menard. 31 Canada. Illinois. 
fore, now decrees our eternal political separ- | A. B. Hardin. 38 Georgia. Tennessee. 
ation. J. W. Bunton. 28 Tennessee. Tennessee. 

We, therefore, the del egates, with plenary Thomas G. Gazeley. 35 New York. « Louisiana. 

FP themaopleot Texas. in solamncon: R. M. Coleman. 87 Kentucky. Kentucky. 
Pon eF P D ; S. C. Robertson. 50 North Carolina. Tennessee. 
vention assemb led, a pealing to a candid world George C. Childress. 82 Tennessee. Tennessee. 
for the necessities of our condition, do hereby | B, Hardiman. il Tennesse. Tennene. 
resolve and declare that our political connec- | R, Potter. 36 N. Carolina. N. Carolina. 
tion with the Mexican nation has forever | Thomas J. Rusk. 29 $S. Carolina. Georgia. 
ended, and that the people of Texas do now | Charles S. Taylor. 28 England. New York. 
constitute a free, sovereign and independent | John S. Roberts. 40 Virginia. Louisiana. 
republic, and are fully invested with all the | R. Hamilton. 53 Scotland. N. Carolina. 
rights and attributes which properly belong | C. McKinney. 10 New Jersey. Kentucky. 
to independent nations; and, conscious of the | & H. Lattimer. 27 Tennessee. Tennessee. 
rectitude of our intentions, we fearlessly and A nie SAA o 
confidently com mit the issue to the Supreme Da d SORRA 85 eee ne 
Arbiter of the destinies of nations. E. Conrad. 26 Pennsylvania. Penn. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto sub- | Martin Parmer. 58 Virginia. Missouri. 

seribed our names. E. O. Legrand. 33 N. Carolina. Alabama. 
Ricuarp Enis, S. W. Blount. 28 Georgia. Georgia. 

President and Delegate from Red River. ae : Ro eA se Sa 
H. S. KIMBLE, S. O. Pennington. 27 Kentucky. Arkansas. 

W. C. Crawford. 31 N. Carolina. Alabama. 

Secretary. John Turner. 84 N.Carolina. Tennessee. 

‘ : B. B. Goodrich. 87 Virginia. Alabama. 

Following is a table of the ee BBE, G. W. Barnett. 43 8. Carolina. Mississippi. 
place of birth and former residence of the | J, @. Swisher. 41 Tenuessee. Tennessee. 
signers of the above Declaration of Inde- | Jesse Grimes. 48 N. Carolina. Alabama. 
pendence: S. Rhoads Fisher. 41 Pennsylvania. Penn. 

j Samuel A. Maverick. 29 B. Carolina. §. Carolina. 

Name, Age. Born in. Emigrated from. | John White Bower. 27 Georgia. Arkansas. 
Richard Ellis. 54 Virginia. Alabama. | James B. Woods. 87 Kentucky. Kentucky. 
C. B. Stewart. 80 South Carolina. Louisiana. | Andrew Briscoe. 

James Collingsworth. 30 Tennessee. Tennessee. | John W. Moore. 
Edwin Waller. 85 Virginia. Missouri. ' Thomas Barnett, z 
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Besides the above, the following were del- 
egates who failed to reach the convention in 
time to sign the Declaration of Independence: 
John J. Linn, from Victoria, born in Ireland 
in 1802, and came to Texas in 1830; James 
Kerr, from Jackson, born in Kentucky in 
1790, and came to Texas in 1825; and Juan 
Antonio Padilla, a Mexican from Victoria. 
Also a few of those whose names are given 


in the table were not present at the signing.: 


On March 16 the convention adopted the 

executive ordinance by which was constituted 
the government ad interim of the Republic 
of Texas. 
- The constitution of the Republic of Texas 
was adopted at a late hour on the night of 
the 17th, but was neither engrossed nor en- 
rolled for the signature of the members prior 
to the adjournment next day. The secretary 
was instructed to enroll it for presentation. 
He took it to Nashville, Tennessee, where it 
was published in one of the papers, from 
which it was republished in a Cincinnati 
paper, and from the latter copied ‘into the 
Texas Telegraph of August, that year, 1836, 
this being its first publication in Texas. No 
enrolled copy having been preserved, this 
printed copy was recognized and adopted as 
authentic, and became the “ Constitution.” 

During the sitting of the convention Gen- 
eral Sam Houston took leave of the body in 
order to take command of the army, then con- 
centrating at Gonzalez. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of the 18th 
of March, the convention assembled for the 
last time. and elected David G. Burnett Pres- 
ident ad interim of the Republic, and Lorenzo 
de Zavala, a patriot Mexican exile, vice-Pres- 
ident. They also elected the members of the 
cabinet, namely: Samuel P. Carson, Secretary 
of State; Bailey Hardeman, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Thomas J. Rusk, Secretary of 


War; Robert Potter, Secretary of the Navy; 
and David Thomas, Attorney-General. 

At eleven o’clock the convention adjourned 
sine die. 


THE FLAG OF THE LONE STAR. 


It was once generally believed in Georgia, 
that the Lone Star flag was the workmanship 
of a Miss Troutman, of Crawford county, that 
State, who afterward married a Mr. Pope of 
Alabama; and that she presented the same to 
a Georgia battalion commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Ward. It was of plain white silk, 
bearing an azure star of five points on either 
side. On one side was the inscription Liberty 
or Death, and on the other side the appropri- 
ate Latin motto, Ub: Libertas Habitat, ibi 
Nostra Patria est. 

This flag was unfurled at Velasco January 
8, 1836, and proudly floated on the breeze 
from the same liberty pole with the first flag 
of independence, which had just been brought 
from Goliad by the valiant-Captain William 
Brown, who subsequently did such daring 
service in the Texas navy. On the meeting 
of the first Congress, the flag of the Lone 
Star was adopted as the national flag of the 
young republic. 

But another authority denies the Georgian 
belief, and insists that the first Lone Star tlag 
ever unfurled in Texas was presented by Mrs. 
Sarah R. Dawson to a company of volunteers 
raised in Harrisburg, Texas, in 1835, and 
commanded by Captain Andrew Robinson. 
The fiag was a tri-colorof red, white and blue, 
the star being white, five-pointed and set in a 
ground of red. | 


FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The people of the United States now felt 
nore free to assist, both morally and materi- 
ally, the young and struggling Republie of 
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Texas. This increased sympathy immediately 
began to find expression in public utterances, 
and naturally the Texans, by way of sympa- 
thetic response, began to talk up annexation 
to our Union. In view of this general sym- 
pathy, President Burnett, May 80, 1836, ap- 
pointed James Collingsworth and Peter W. 
Grayson as Commissioners to proceed to 
Washington and ask the friendly aid of our 
Government in procuring from Mexico the 
recognition ‘uf independence, and to endeavor 
to obtain a like recogniticn from the United 
States Guvsriment itself, and algo to state that 
annexation to this Government would be ac- 
ceptable. The commissioners accordingly 
presented these matters at Washington, but 
as Congress bad just adjourned, no action was 
taken. President Jackson sent Henry M. 
Morfit to Texas to inform himself and report 
as to the military, political and civil condition 
of the people there. He accordingly made 
his report, stating that Texas had a popula- 
tion of 58,500 souls, and expressing surprise 
that that country had carried on a snecessful 
war so long, against eo great odds, at so little 
expense. He estimated that the probable 
total amount of her outstanding debts did not 
exceed $1,250,000. 

Gorostiza, the Mexican minister at Wash- 
ington, representing a displeased government, 
maintained that the United States had vio- 
lated neutrality during the preceding struggle, 
naming the instance of United States soldiers 
fighting on Texas ground, etc.; but this was 
explained by the United States officers on the 
ground that they were only fighting hostile 
indians, who had invaded our territory, ex- 
cepting that General Gaines at one time oc- 
cupied Nacogdoches, and at another took Fort 
Varker, on the head-waters of the Navasota. 

The admissions at the conclusion of the 
above statement were enough for Gorostiza. 


He repeated his representations, and, not satis- 
fied with the assurance of our Government, 
—that the measures adopted were of a tem- 
porary and purely defensive character,—de- 
clared his mission at an end, October 15, and 
left for home. Thus ended diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries. 

By July the Texan army had increased to 
2,300 men, and the commissioners—aAustin, 


- Archer and Wharton—returned from Wash- 


ington, reporting that they had aroused much 
sympathy in the United States. On the 23d 
of this month, assured of tranquillity for a 
time by internal dissensions in Mexico, Presi- 
dent Burnett issued a proclamation for the 
election of president, vice-president and sen- 
ators and representatives in Congress, on the 
first Monday in October. The election ofti- 
cera were also requested to obtain from each 
voter his sentiment as to constitutional 
amendments and annexation to the United 
States. 

For the presidency three candidates were 
nominated,—-Stephen F. Austin, Sam Hous- 
ton and Henry Smith, late governor. Hous- 
ton at first declined, but as the other two can- 
didates represented factions, it was finally 
decided that he, being neutral as to them, 
should be retained as a candidate; and he was 
elected by a large majority. Mirabeau B. 
Lamar was elected vice-president. The con- 
stitution already drafted was adopted almost 
unanimously, as also the proposition of annex- 
ation. 


EARLY LEGISLATION, 


The first Texan Congress met at Columbia 
October 3, and the following day President 
Burnett delivered his message, a long docu- 
ment, describing particularly the deticiency 
of their army and navy, the jndicial system, 
etc. After endeavoring to his utmost to con- 
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ciliate the Indians, Houston left Nacogdoches 
for Columbia, arriving October 9; but ac- 
cording to the constitution he could not 
commence the duties of his oftice until the 
second Monday in December. Flowever, as 
both President Burnett and Vice-President 
Zavala were both equally willing to retire 
from office, and sent in their resignations, 
Congress considered it judicious to inaugurate 
the new president immediately. 

In his inaugural address Houston insisted 
upon harmony between the legislative and 
executive departments of the government, as 
the situation was peculiarly a delicate one; 
recommended that the friendship of the In- 
dians be obtained by treaty and a strict main- 
tenance of good faith with them; urged ab. 
stinence from all acts of aggression, and the 
establishment of commerce with tHe different 
tribes; contrasted the barbarous mode of war- 
fare practiced by the enemy with the human- 
ity and forbearance displayed by the Texans 
in the hour of victory, citing the fact that the 
moral effect of such conduct had done more 
toward the liberation of Texas than the defeat 
of the army of veterans, and dwelt upon the 
question of annexation to the United States, 
—a consummation unanimously wished for 
by the Texan people, who were cheered by 
the hope that they would be welcomed into the 
great family of freemen. General Lamar, as 
president of the Senate, delivered an address 
breathing the same spirit and deprecating 
party antagonism. 

According to the spirit of the above 
speeches, President Houston appointed as 
members of his cabinet eminent men from 
the principal parties. Stephen F. Austin 
was made secretary of State; Henry Smith, 
secretary of the treasury; Thomas J. Rusk, 
of war; S. Rhodes Fisher, of the vavy; Rob- 
ert Burr, postmaster general, and J. Pinckney 


Henderson, attorney general. General Felix 
Houston was given command of the army. 

On November 16 Congress empowered the 
president to appoint a minister to the United 
States, to negotiate with this governinent 
for the recognition of the independence of 
Texas and her annexation to this republic. 
The president accordingly appointed William 
H. Wharton to that position. 

A writer relates an.interesting anecdote in 
this connection. lt seems that Wharton, by 
being tendered this appointment, felt that 
the president was endeavoring to send him 
into honorable exile, to get him out of some 
one’s else way. Houston did not hear of this 
till some months afterward, wheu three com- 
missioners were to be appointed to purchase 
a navy. Jolin A. Wharton, brother of Will- 
iam H., was one of the candidates, and, to 
the surprise of many, was not appointed. 
Meeting the latter after his return from the 
United States, the president could not refrain 
from delivering a home thrust, saying, «I 


did not appoint John A. Wharton one of the 
three naval commissioners, because I did not 
wish to drive any more of the Wharton family 
into exile!” 

This Congress also ordered the iseue of 
bonds to the extent of $5,000,000, to bear in- 
terest at ten per cent. and be redeemable in 
thirty years. Two commissioners were ap- 
pointed to negotiate these bonds, $1,000 
each, either in the United States or Europe, 
and holders were to be allowed the privilege 
of purchasing public lands of the Republic 
at the lowest government price, payable in 
bonds. 

This Congress continued in session until 
the close of December, passing many bene- 
ficial laws and performing many embarrassing 
duties. Provisions were made for the in- 
crease of the navy, by the purchase of a twenty- 
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four gun sloup of war, two armed steam ves- 
sels and two eleven-gun schooners. Rules 
and articles were established for the govern- 
ment of the army and navy, the army to be 
reorganized by the president; measures were 
adopted for the protection of tle frontier and 
for the national defense by the organization 
of militia; courts were also established, and 
their powers defined; revenue provided for 
by import duties; salartes of the government 
officers established, and a general post office 
and land office created. A national seal and 
standard for the Republic were adopted. The 
seal consisted of a single star, with the letters 
Rerusiic or Texas in a circular line on the 
seal, which also was circular. The national 
flag was to have an azure ground, with a large 
golden star central. 

This first congress also chartered a gigantic 
company, called the Texas Railroad, Naviga- 
tion & Banking Company, with a capital 
stock of $5,000,000, ete.; but this met with 
considerable opposition, and the company, 
not being able to raise the million dollars re- 
quired for their bank, went down. 

The boundary line of the young republic 
was thus defined by this congress: From the 
mouth of the Sabine to the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, thence up the principal stream of 
the latter to its source, thence due north to 
the furty-second degree of latitude, and thence 
along the boundary line as defined in the 
treaty between the United States and Spain, 
to the beginning. But this line included the 
greater and best portion of New Mexico, to 
which Texas had no right, and she had after- 
ward to recede from it. 

At the opening of the new year the pe- 
cuniary situation of Texas was very gloomy. 
Although the country was temporarily re- 
lieved from invasion, it was still threatened 
by the old enemy. In respect to agriculture 


— 


it had somewhat recovered from the wide- 
spread desolation brought upon it by the 
wars and unfriendly legislation of the old 
governinent, but still much land remained 
abandoned, and ‘the people were all poor. 
The army was in good condition, but not the 
navy. Outside enconragement, however, be- 
gan to be manifest. It was morally certain 
not only that the struggling republic would 
soon be recognized as a nation by the United 
States, but that also from this country there 
would pour forth a stronger emigration to 
the new-born land. Of course, no publie 
measure can be adopted without its bearing 
hard on some parties, but these hardships are 
seldom as great as feared. Some Northern- 
ers objected to the aunexation of Texas to the 
old Union because it was spreading slave 
territory; others, becanse their trade would 
be interfered with by a new application of the 
tariff laws, ete. President Jackson himself 
was personally in favor of recognizing Texan 
independence, but as president he made the 
following statement: *‘ Prudence therefore 
seems to dictate that we should still stand 
aloof and maintain our present attitude, if 
not until Mexico itself or one of the great 
foreign powers shall recognize the independ- 
ence of the new government, at least until 
the lapse of time or the course of human 
events shall have proved, beyond cavil or 
dispute, the ability of the people of that 
conntry to maintain their separate sovereignty 
and to uphold the government constituted by 
them.” The senate of the United States, on 
March 1, 1837, passed a resolution recogniz- 
ing the independence of Texas, but negotia- 
tions for annexation were not listened to by 
the government. But soon afterward the Texan 
minister was recognized at Washington, and 
Alcee Labranche was appointed by the presi- 
dent as charge d’affaires to the new republic, 
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and the house of representatives made an ap- 
propriation for a diplomatic agent to the 
same. 

Wiliam H. Wharton, on his return from 
Washington on the ship Independence, was 
captured by the Mexicans, conveyed to Mata- 
noras, with others, and cast into prison. His 
brother, John H. Wharton, having obtained 
permission and a flag, proceeded thither with 
thirty Mexican prisoners, hoping to effect his 
release; but on arrival he was seized and 
thrown into a dungeon. William H, Whar- 
ton, with the aid of Captain Thompson, of 
the Mexican navy, escaped and reached home; 
and John H. also escaped after an imprison- 
ment of six days. Thompson, who had agreed 
to desert the enemy’s service, had previously 
left Matamoras, his departure being hastened 
by information given against him to the au- 
thorities. 

May 1, 1837, the congress: reassembled at 
the town of Houston, and the president on 
the 5th read his message, wherein he referred 
to the recognition of the independence of 
Texas by the United States with an eminent 
degree of satisfaction, and said that the re- 
public was now unwilling to invoke the me- 
diation of other powers; but with regard to 
the financial position of the governinent it 
could hardly have assamed a much worse 
state. On account of the unfavorable con- 
dition ot the money market in the United 
States, no portion of the $5,000,000 loan had 
been realized, and the land scrip (for which 
the sale of 500,000 acres had been author- 
ized) had produced nothing, owing to the 
questionable action of the agents at New Or- 
leans, who would render no account of their 
transactions to the executive, and dishonored 
drafts drawn upon them by the latter. 

Sectionizing the publie domain met with a 
difficulty, the old settlers preferring their old 


“leagues” and “Jlabores.” At this time the 
Caddo Indians on the northeastern frontier 
were under treaty with the United States. 
They had been very troublesome, showing a 
disposition to unite and amalgamate with the 
wilder tribes. 

The most important question which oceu- 
pied the attention of the congress of 1537 
was that of the land bill. During this and 
the called session in the fall the matter was 
repeatedly brought up, and several acts 
amendatory to the original one were passed. 
Besides the problem of surveying the public 
land into sections, there were many other 
knotty difficulties as to the disposition of the 
lands, to titles, grants, ete. Since the closing 
of the land offices in November, 1336, ques- 
tions concerning imperfect titles had in- 
creased in the commissioners’ oftices, and the 
grants to empresarios and titles depending 
thereon had to be considered. To distinguish 
legitimate claims and guard against frand 
was a most ditticult matter, and to frame a 
bill that would defeat the ingenuity of land 
steulers without violating the rights of citi- 
zens of Texas, justly acquired under the old 
Mexican legislation, and even under old 
Texan legislation itself, was almost an im- 
possibility. Moreover, land bounties had 
been granted to the volunteers who had so 
valiantly stepped forward to aid Texas in her 
direst need, and land scrip had been sold in 
the United States. To protect the soldier 
and colonist in the priority of choice of loca- 
tion, against uuprincipled speculators who 
supported their prior claims by perjury, was 
no easy matter. Head-rights of individuals , 
were purchased by numbers of persons who 
never intended to make Texas their home. 
Names of natives, to whom exceptional 
privileges as to the area of grants were ex- 
tended, were used to substantiate claims, and 
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in default of this recourse fictitious names 
were supplied, and head-rights obtained 
under them. No legislature bas ever had 
the task of unraveling a more complicated 
entanglement of just with unjust claims, or 
has been called upon to devise a law that 
could discriminate between rights almost 
equipoised in the scale of justice. After 
some temporary legislation a general land 
law was at length adopted, with the following 
provisions: For each county a surveyor was 
to be appointed, and a board of commis- 
sioners whose duty it was to investigate 
claims for head-rights, and grant certificates 
upon proof of right being established. Per- 
sons advancing claims under the old colon- 
ization laws were required to take oath that 
they were resident in Texas at the time of the 
declaration of independence, that they had 
nut left the country during the campaign of 
the spring of 1836, and prove by two or 
more creditable witnesses that they were 
actually citizens of Texas at the date of that 
declaration. In this provision widows and 
orphans were excepted. Conflicting claims 
were tu be tried before the nearest justice of 
the peace and six disinterested jurors. Em- 
presario contracts having cease] with Mexi- 
can domination, all vacant lands within such 
grants were declared the property of the Re- 
public. On the whole this law was a very 
good one, though somewhat imperfect. 

Among the acts of this congress, one was 
for the sale of Galveston and other islands in 
lots of ten to forty acres, and the result was 
an impetus to the growth of Galveston, soon 
making it the most important seaport in 
Texas. 

During the last session of this congress, 
this year (1837) much attention was paid to 
the incorporation of towns and to the boun- 
daries of old counties and the creation of new 


counties. The towns of Shelbyville, Bra- 
zoria, Richmond, San Felipe de Austin, La- 
grange, San Antonio, Victoria, Gonzalez, 
Matagorda, Mina, Houston, Washington, 
Crockett, Refugio, Columbia, Clarksville, 
Lexington, Milam, Goliad, San Patricio and 
Jonesborough were all incorporated during 
this session; and the new counties of Mont- 
gomery, Fayette, Fannin, Robertson and 
Fort Bender were created. Some of the 
above mentioned towns, however, had been 
incorporated once before. 

As to the generai condition of Texas at 
this time, and the outlook, it may be said 
that there was a prumise of permanency and 
success; the crops had been unexpectedly 
good; immigrants were flocking into the 
country, and the revenue from tariff duties 
proportionately increased; lands were rising 
in price; commerce was assuming & prosper- 
ous condition; nothing was to be feared from 
Mexico for the present, as that nation was in 
a difficulty with France; and the western 
frontier was enjoying a rest from war, al- 
though Indians kept up their usual depreda- 
tions. (See a subsequent section, to be found 
by the index.) 

From the reports of the State officers, it is 
seen that 10,890 certificates of land title had 


been issned by the different county boards 


up to November 1, 1838, representing 26,- 
242,199 acres; that ap to October 15, 2,990,- 
000 acres had been distributed to soldiers as 
land bounties; that the issues of land scrip . 
amounted to 2,193,000 acres, of which scrip 
to the amount of 870,000 acres had been re- 
turned by the agents, and a portion, repre- 
senting 60,800 acres, had been funded. But 
financially, the outlook was bad. The public 
debt had been increased, and the credit of the 
Republic was nearly exhausted. Consider- 
able legislation was enacted with reference to 
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the public finances, with the prospect that 
immigration and the increased interest taken 
in Texan securities by persons in the United 
States, the way out of their difficulties would 
be found in due time. 

By the constitution the term of office of 
the president was. limited to two years, with- 
out his being eligible for re-election; enc- 
ceeding presidents were to hold their office 
for three years. Consequently Houston’s 
term expired on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber, 1838. The election was held in Sep- 
tember, the candidates being Mirabeau B. 
Lamar, Peter W. Grayson, James Col- 
lingsworth and Robert Wilson; but before 
the election Grayson and Collingsworth both 
committed suicide! Lamar was chosen pres- 
ident almost unanimously, and David G. 
Burnett, vice-president. 

In his inaugural address Lamar opposed 
annexation to the United States very decid- 
edly, claiming that such an act would be * the 
grave of all her hopes of happiness and great 
ness.” In his message, which was a long 
one, he urged the speedy adoption of a sys- 
tem of public education, the promotion of a 
general diffusion of knowledge and industry 
by the appropriation of lands for educational 
purposes and the establishment of a univer- 
sity; and he also recommended reform in the 
municipal code. He advocated severe meas- 
ures against the hostile Indians, considering 
that they had broken their treaties, and that 
the whites were therefore under no further 
obligation to observe them. With regard to 
the savages, “extinction or expulsion” was 
his policy. For the protection of the fron- 
tier he proposed the establishment of a line 
of military posts, and, as a general protec- 
tion against Mexico, the organization of a 
militia and the encouragement of volunteer 


associations, While he was a free-trader in | has never been fully explained. 
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the abstract, in view of the financial distress 
of the Republic, he recommended a continu- 
ance of the tariff system then in vogue for a 
short time longer, in order to maintain the 
good credit of the country. 

But with all that Texas could do, her debt 
frightfully increased. One historian says 
that during tie three years of Lamar’s ad- 
ministration the public debt increased from 
$1,887,526 to $7,300,000, and that the ee- 
curities decreased from 65 and 85 to 15 and 
20 cents; but, according to ex-President 
Houston’s subsequent report, matters wero 
not quite so bad as that. Great allowance 
had to be made for the peculiarity of the sit- 
uation. 


A REBELLION. 


During the latter part of 1838 the Nacog- 
doches rebellion occurred, when a consider- 
able number of Mexican settlers assembled 
on the banks of the Angelina, with 300 In- 
dians, under the leadership of Nathaniel 
Norris, Vicente Cordova, and others. Their 
numbers soon increased. President Hous- 
ton, who was then at Nacogdoches, received 
a communication from these leaders, dis- 
claiming allegiance to Texas. The malcon- 
tents then directed their march to the Chero- 
kee nation. President Honston sent ont 
General Rusk, with the main body of the 
army, tou the headquarters of Bowles, the 
Cherokee chief, while Major Augustin, with 
150 men, followed the trail of the maleon- 
tents. Rusk presently discovered that the 
Mexican leaders had gone to the head-waters 
of the Trinity river, his followers had dis- 
persed and many of them returned to their 
homes without any blood being shed. The 
precise object of this attempt at revolution 
Cordova 
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had been in correspondence with the enemy 
at Matamoras, and appears to have held a 
commission from Filisola to raise the Ind'ans 
as auxiliaries to the Mexican army. Early 
in 1839, Filisola was succeeded by General 
Canalizo, who, February 27, iasned instruc- 
tions to the captains and chiefs of the friendly 
nations, inciting then to wage incessant war 
against Texas, and laying downa plan of 
campaign for their guidance. He said that 
Mexico was engaged in a war with France, 
and could not at the time resume operations 
against the revolted province; but the 
friendly tribes had it in their power to pre- 


vent the enemy from taking advantage of 


fortunate circumstances. They, were, how- 
ever, Cuut.oned not to advance too near the 
frontier of the United States, but should oe- 
cupy the lines of San Antonio de Bejar 
about the Guadalupe, and from the heads of 
the San Marcos to its mouth. This po- 
sition would have the advantage of keeping 
the enemy in front and a friendly nation in 
the rear, besides cntting off the enemy’s 
commerce with the interior of Mexico, and 
furnishing abandant spoil. They were ‘not 
to cease” to harass the enemy for a single 
day, to burn their habitations, lay waste their 
fields and prevent them from assembling in 
great numbers, by rapid and well concerted 
efforts. [n case they should succeed in unit- 
ing in a considerable number, they were to 
be harassed day and night, and operations to 
be directed with the greatest vigor against 
distaùt points. Manuel Flores was appointed 
commissioner to the Indians, to operate with 
them as allies, and also to enlist the services 
of Cordova. 

But the best-laid scheme of this man went 
‘“agley;”’ for as Flores was passing through 
Texas with about twenty-five Mexicans and 
Indians, he was taken by a Texan force under 
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James O. Rice and killed. Flores’ men had 
committed several murders; and-in the en- 
gagement, which occurred about fifteen miles 
from Austin, the men were put to flight. 

The correspondence with reference to the « en- 

listıinent of the Indians and Cordova thus fell 
into the hands of the Texans: and the plot 
was made known. 


THE INDIANS® 


The Texan government then resolved to 
remove the Cherokees, upon whose rich and 
beautiful lands the whites were constantly 
encroaching. Accordingly, Colonel Burle- 
eon, from the Colorado, Colonel Landrum, 
with his regiment from eastern Texas, and 
General Rusk, with the Nacogdoches regi- 
ment, were ordered to invade the territory. 
The whole force, about 500 men, was placed 
under the command of General Douglass. 
Negotiations for the peaceable removal of 
the tribe to Arkansas having failed, on July 
15, Douglass advanced against the Indian 
camp, On arriving at which he found that the 
Indians had retreated higher up the river. 
He found them, about 800 strong, and a ran- 
ning fight with them for several days drove 
thein from their lands. Their crops were 
also destroyed, with the idea that they were 
being raised in order to co-operate with the 
Mexicans. A few of the expelled owners, 
however, did not leave the country, but re- 
mained along the Colorado and continued to 
harass the settlers. 

But the most hostile and troublesome In- 
dians were the Comanches. In February, 
1840, showing a disposition to enter into a 
treaty of peace, twelve of their principal 
chiefs met, March 19, the Texan commission- 
ers at Bejar, where General H. D. McLeod 
was in command. -It was known that the 
Comanches had thirteen white captives in 
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their power, and the release of these was de- 
manded. The Indians brought forward only 
one, a little girl. After a brief discussion, 
in which the Indians exhibited defiance, an 
order was sent to Captain Howard, to bring 
his company into the council room; and as 
soon as the men had taken their position the 
chiefs were inforined that they would be de- 
tained as prisoners until the captives were 
surrendered. A terrible conflict ensued; the 
twelve chiefs, armed, were all killed in the 
council room, while the warriors in the yard 
outside maintained a desperate fight. All 
were finally slain, thirty-two in number, 
while seven women and children were made 
prisoners. 

Naturally the Comanches in general were 
resolved on revenge for what they considered 
treachery, and in retarn for the destruction 
of so many of their chiefs. With a band of 
600 they raided Linnville and the vicinity of 
Victoria, which latter place they made two 
efforts to capture, and carried off to their 
homes immense numbers of live stock and 
large amounts of other property. During 
August (1840) the whites had several skir- 
mishes with them, under command of General 
Felix Houston, and drove them away, with 
- considerable loss. Furthermore, on October 
Sth following, Col. John H. Moore, with 
ninety Texans and twelve Lipan Indians, was 
sent up tne Colorado in pursuit of the escaped 
Comanches, and on reaching them he des- 
troyed their village and killed many of the 
escaping Indians. The rout was complete, 
and Lamar’s systein of extermination or ex- 
tinction was for once thoroughly carried out. 


SANTA FE EXPEDITION. 


A comparatively long interval of peace 
‘with Mexico was occasioned by internal strifes 
jn the latter country. The northern “ Fed- 





eralists” failed to establish their “ Republic 
of the Rio Grande,” a scheme wholly ignored 
by the Texans. The latter, however, as has 
already been remarked, claimed all the terri- 
tory east of the Rio Grande to its source, 
which was indeed much farther into the in- 
terior than they were warranted in going. 
Accordingly, in 1841, they sent out an expe- 
dition toward Santa Fe, in order more per- 
fectly to establish their possession to that 
section of the country. This scheme was a 
wild one, from the fact that the population 
of Santa Fe was thoroughly Mexican, and 
separated from the Texas settlements by an 
Indian country fully 600 miles in width. 
Indeed it was not sanctioned by the Texan 
congress, and the scbeme was wholly Lamar’s. 
He proclaimed in advance to the authorities 
at Santa Fe the object of the expedition. If 
they in that section were unwilling to submit 
to Texas, said he, then he wished to establish 
friendly commercial relations with New Mex- 
ico. Ile instructed his commander not to 
subjugate the country if the people were un- 
willing to submit; the military organization 
of the expedition was only for protection 
against the savages. The expedition, con- 
sisting of 270 soldiers, left Austin June 20, 
1841, and met with many disasters, and, after 
sume loss of men, was captured before it 
reached Santa Fe, and most of the men sent 
to the City of Mexico, where they were kept 
in prison fora time. Among them was the 
commissioner, J. A. Navarro, who, after 
languishing in prison for fourteen months, 
finally escaped at Vera Cruz, in January, 1845. 


LOCATION OF THE CAPITAL 


January, 14, 1839, Congress appointed 
five commissioners to select a site for the 
capital of the republic. The commissioners 
were Albert C. Horton, Lewis P, Cook, Isaac 
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W. Burton, William Menifee and J. Ca np- 
bell, who made choice of the location where 
Austin now stands. Although at that date 
the new town, which was imme.liately laid 
out, was situated on the extreme frontier of 
the settlements, the commissioners showed 
their wisdom in their selection. They aimed 
at establishing a permanent capital, which 
would occupy a central position when Texas 
had become a thickly populated country; and 
though the government would be near the 
Indians, Austin as the seat would draw set- 
tlers more rapidly westward. 

During the month of November, 1840, the 
congress assembled there, surrounded by the 
wilderness. The seat of government for the 
Republic of Texas, like that of most other 
new governments, was subject to frequent 
change. The following is the order, with the 
dates: 

. San Felipe, November, 1835. 

. Washington, March, 1836. 

. Harrisburg, saine month. 

. Galveston, April 16, 1836. 

. Velasco, May, 1836. 

. Columbia, October, 1836. 

: Houston, May, 1837. 

Austin, October, 1839. 

. Houston, in 1842 a short time. 
. Washington, November, 1842. 

11. Austin, 1845 to the present time. 

The new State capitol has a length of 566 
feet 6 inches, inclusive of porticos; width, 
288 feet 10 inches at widest point; height, 
311 feet from grade line to top of statute on 
dome. It contains 258 rooms, and is second 
only in size to the capitol at Washington, 
and is the seventh largest building in the 
world. 
` The State executive offices are located on 
the first floor, as follows: Governor, sec- 
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retary of State, comptroller, treasurer, super- | 


int ident of public instruction, adjntant- 
gen ral, attorney general, commissioner of 
agriculture, insurance, statistics and history, 
superintendent of public buildings and 
grounds and State geologist; also the police 
department and oftices of the electrician and 
janitor. 

The senate chamber and hall of honse of 
representatives, State: library and reading- 
rooms, reception and consultation rooms of 
the governor, president of the senate, speaker 
of the house and the legislative committee 
rooms are located on the second floor. 

The supreme conrt, court of appeals, law 
library, galleries of the house of representa- 
tives and senate chamber, and reporters’ gal- 
leries, and marshial’s, clerks’ and other offices 
of the judicial department are located on the 
third floor. 

The fourth floor consists of twenty-three 
unassigned rooms. 

All the conveniences necessary to a com- 
p'ete modern structure have been incorpor- 
ated in the building. 

The following brief description of the 
capitol is copied from the “ Official Guide to 
the Texas Capitol,” by Charlee N. McLaugh- 
lin: 

“The building is located on a command- 
ing elevation, near the center of the city of 
Austin, in the square originally selected for 
the capitol of the Republic of Texas. It is 
shaped like a Greek cross, with projecting 
center and flanks, having a rotunda and 
dome at the intersection of the main corri- 
dors. The exterior walls are built of Texas 
red granite, from the inexhaustible quarries 
of Burnet county. This granite is pro- 
nounced by experts to be equal to any in the 
world, both in beauty and imperishability. 
The stately ideas of ancient builders have 
been blended with the useful of the modern, 
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and the whole conception and aim seems to 
have been to meet the practical demands of a 
progressive and cultured people. Wherever 
it was practicable Texas material has been 
used in the building, and the fact that nearly 
all the material nsed is native, is an illustra- 
tion of the wonderful and varied resources of 
Texas. Besides the granite a vast amount 
of other material, including stone, lime, wood, 
brick, ete., and many other articles, were 
secured in Texas, so that it may be said the 
State house is built for Texas land, out of 
Texas material.” 


RECOGNITION BY FOREIGN POWERS. 


Daring the first presidency of Mr. Hous- 
ton, General J. P. Henderson was sent to 
London and Paris to obtain an acknowl- 
edgment from those countries of Texan inde- 
pendence; and from the first the British 
government was favorably disposed, on ac- 
count of Texas being an agricultural country 
and the people inclined to free trade, thus 
opening new channels for English commerce. 
France, indeed, recognized the independence 
of Texas in 1839, buat this friendly relation 
was soon interrupted by a ridiculous affair 
until some time in 1842. Holland and Bel- 
gium recognized it in 1840, and England in 
1841. But all the efforts made to obtain a 
like recognition from Mexico failed. In this 
connecticn the following passage from Ban- 
croft’s history will be appropriate: 

“In 1839 the Texan government, enter- 
taining some expectation that Mexico would 
be inclined to listen to proposals for 
peace, sent Bernard E. Bee as diplomatic 
agent to that government. Bee arrived at 
Vera Cruz in May, where he remained ten 
‘days, pending the decision of the government 
with regard to his reception. He wae court- 


eously treated by General Victoria, Governor 
of Vera Cruz, during his stay in that city. 
The Mexican authorities finally decided not 
to receive him, and he embarked for Havana. 
Texas, however, had a secret agent in the 
Mexican capital, who, in 1840, under the 
auspices of Packenham, the English minister 
in that city, succeeded in submitting to the 
government the basis of a treaty of peace. 
Packenham, moreover, offered to act as me- 
diator. The treaty and the offer were alike 
rejected by Mexico. In 1841 the British 
government, without waiting for the ex- 
change of ratifications of the mediation con- 
vention, officially instrncted Packenham to 
bring before the Mexican authorities the 
proffer of Great Britain to mediate between 
that power and Texas; and Mr. Burnley, 
provided with a letter of introduction to him 
from Lord Palmerston, proceeded to Mexico 
as negotiator on the part of Texas. James 
Webb also was sent from Texas as commis- 
sioner to open and conduct the negotiations; 
but he was not received, and immediately 
returned. Mexico paid no more heed to the 
British nation than she had done to her 
diplomatic agent. She unhesitatingly de- 
clined any such mediation, refused to enter- 
tain the question of peace unless Texas re- 
signed her claim to independent sovereignty, 
and prepared for war.” 


PRESIDENTS LAMAR’S AND HOUSTON’S ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS. 


The presidential election of September, 
1841, resulted in the choice of Sam Houston 
again, by a vote of 7,915 votes against 3,616 
for David G. Burnett. Edward Burleson 
was elected vice-president, against Mennican 
Hunt, with a much smaller majority. 

When congress met in November, Lamar 
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opened his message with congratulations upon 
the prosperity of the country, but advised 
hostilities with Mexico, stating that he had 
already sent the Texan navy to co-operate 
with the government of Yucatan, which had 
lately declared her independence of Mexico. 
Lamar’s administration was a bad one. He 
was too military aud sanguine. During his 
administration the question of annexation to 
the United States lay quiescent. The Gov- 
ernment at Washington consistently main- 
tained tbat so long as ‘Texas was at war with 
Mexico and the United States at peace with 
her, annexation would be a breach of treaty 
with her and involve our Government in war 
with her; and, on account of public criticism 
and the labors of his oftice, he obtained per- 
mission for absence from his oftice during 


the last year of the term, while the govern-. 


ment was administered by the vice-president, 
David G. Burnett. 

President Houston, on the opening of his 
second term, did not hesitate to announce 
that his administration would be guided by 
a policy directly opposite to that of his pred- 
eceseor, advocating a kinder and more patient 
course with regard both to Mexico and the 
Indians. Financially, he made a number of 
recommendations to improve the treasury 
and the credit of the Republic. As long as 
Texas was able to borrow she had been bor- 
rowing, and as long as her paper was of any 
value at all she issued it and lived on the 
proceeds, no matter how ruinous the rate. 
On the recommendation of President Hous- 
ton congress adopted a policy of retrench- 
ment, abolishing many unimportant offices 
and cutting down the salaries of the govern- 
ment officers to less than half. 
economy was likewise practiced in all the 
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ont $4,855,215, while during a like term, 
Houston’s second, only $493,175, the prin- 
cipal difference being caused by the infla- 
tion of low credit. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


As an argument for annexation to the 
United States, it was stated that Mexico had 
for six years failed to reconquer Texas or 
even sent an army within her borders, and 
that the war therefore might be considered 
ended, although no formal recognition of the 
independence of Texas had been made by the 
mother country, Her prolonged inactivity 
might be considered an acknowledgment that 
reconquest was impossible. 

Mexico, however, in order to make good 
her claim, prepared at the close of 1841 to 
invade Texas. On January 9, 1842, General 
Arista issued a proclamation from his head- 
quarters at Monterey that the Mexican nation 
would never consent to the separation of the 
territory, and that it was owing only to the 
civil wars in Mexico that no effort had re- 
cently been made to subjugate Texas. He 
declared that his country was determined to 
recover her rights through the only means 
left her, namely, persuasion or war; that hos- 
tilities would be directed against only those 
who sustained and fought to maintain the 
Texan nationality; and he called upon the 
people to reflect and consider their own in- 
terests, and return to their allegiance. 

On March 5, General Rafael Vasquez ap- 
peared before San Antonio de Bejar at the 
head of 500 men. The Texan force there, 
being small, evacuated when the surrender 
of the town was: demanded. Vasquez en- 


departments of the government. During the | departed. About the same time small forces 
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and also svon retired. Aroused, the Texans 
bristled up for another engagement, and 
Hoaston, on the 10th of March, issned a 
proclamation calling upon all citizens sub- 
ject to military duty to hold themselves in 
readiness to repair to the scene of action in 
the event of a formidable invasion. On the 
2ist he addressed a letter to Santa Anna, 
again in power, which was published far and 
wide. In it were criticisms incited by inju- 
dicious correspondence between him (Santa 
Anna) and Bernard E. Bee and General 
Hamilton. Santa Anna declared that Mex- 
ico would not cease her efforts until she had 
planted her standard upon the Sabine. Hous- 
ton replied promptly and boldly, that Texas 
would never yield, writing a very eloquent 
letter to the old treacherous Mexican. He 
declared blockaded all the Mexican ports on 
the eastern coast from Tabasco, including 
the mouth of the Rio Grande and the Brazos 
Santiago. The Texan navy at this time con- 
sisted of four vessels, the other vessels that 
had been purchased by authority of the con- 
gress having been wrecked. These vessels 
were transferred to the United States the 
next year, upon annexation. 

By the way, it may be observed that when 
Vasquez occupied San Antonio much alarm 
was telt for the safety of Austin and the gov- 
ernment archives. The president removed 
his cabinet to Houston, where congress held 
its special session of June 27, 1842, and this 
aggravated the indignation of the people of 
Austin. A vigilance committee was formed, 
the records were packed in boxes and a guard 
placed over them. Besides, a force was sent 
out to guard the roads, to see that no wagon 
paseed with the archives. December 10, 
1842, Houston instructed Captain Thomas I. 
Smith to raise a company secretly and bring 
the most necessary books and documents to 


Washington, where congress was to convene 
in regular session that month. Smith avoided 
the regular patrols by a circuitous route, en- 
tered Austin December 30, at night, and suc- 
ceeded in loading three wagons with records. 
This act was a surprise to the inhabitants of 
Austin. Smith hastened back, after having 
been fired upon without effect by Captain 
Mark B. Lewis, who, having rallied a volun- 
teer company and procured a cannon from 
the arsenal, fired at the intruders. Smith en- 
camped at Kinney’s fort on Brushy creek, 
and on the following morning discovered.’ 
that Lewis, with his cannon pointed, had 
taken a position in front. After some par- 
ley, Smith agreed to take the wagons back 
to Austin. This affair has been called the 
Archive war. No further attempt was made 
to remove the records. The Austin people 
retained them until 1845, when, on occasion 
of the annexation convention being sum- 
moned to meet in July, they delivered them 
over to the administration of Anson Jones, ` 
on condition that the convention should 
assemble at Austin. 


THE WAR OF THE “ MODERATORS” AND “REG- 
ULATORS.” 


This breeze took place during the second 
administration of President Houston, in 
1842. Early in this century the “neutral 
ground” became the asylum of adventurers 
and desperate men. Land commissioners, 
especially in Shelby county, found a profit- 
able business in issuing “headright” certiti- 
cates. During this year one Charles W. 
Jackson, a fugitive from justice, arrived in 
Shelby county from Louisiana, and offered 
himself as a candidate for the Texan con- 
gress. Being defeated, he undertook to ex- 
puee the land frauds, declaring that his de- 
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feat was owing to the opposition of the party 
connected with them. He notified the gen- 
eral land office of the illegal proceedings had 
there, and a man named Joseph Goodbread 
intimated that his life was in danger if he 
did not desist. Jackson shot him dead on the 
spot. Ile was called to trial, the court was 
thronged by armed men, and the judge failed 
to appear. The Louisianian then organized 
his party, under the name of “ Regulators.” 
Their operations were somewhat irregular, 
and doubtless many honest men lost their 
lands, etc., by their work. The “ Modera- 
tors” were therefore organized in opposi- 
tion, and a kind of warfare was carried on for 
three years, when the two factions drew up 
in actual battle array in front of each other; 
but the President had General Smith, with a 
force of about 500 men, put a stop to the 
threatening strife. However, many a mur- 
der was afterward committed in quarrels 
growing out of the issues. 


THE GREAT WAR CLOUD AGAIN. 


In 1842 the Texan congress resolved on 
war with Mexico, but President Houston ve- 
toed the bill authorizing the undertaking, as 
it was then beyond their means. Violent 
men were angered by the president’s action. 
Directly, in July, General Davis on the 
Nueces was attacked by Canales with 700 
men, 500 of whom were cavalry; but with 
only 192 men he repulsed them. Two 
months later General Woll took possession 
of Antonio, after some resistance on the part 
of the Anglo-Texans. After some discussion 
the Texans, fifty-two in number, surrendered 
on condition that they should be treated as 
prisoners of war. 

When it became known in Gonzales that 
Bejar was again occupied by the Mexicans, 





a force of about 220 men, under Colunel 
Matthew Caldwell, assembled in the Salado 
bottom, about six miles east of town, and 
they sent Captain John C. Hayes forward to 
draw out the enemy, and was successful. 
Woll came up with the remainder of his 
forces, and maintained a fight for an hour. 
Meantime a company of fifty-three Texans, 
from Fayette county, under the command of 
Nicholas Dawson, hastened to the assistance 
of Caldwell; but the enemy proved too 
strong, putting most of the Texans to death, 
only two making their escape; tifteen were 
taken prisoners, and started on foot toward 
the city of Mexico. 

Then, September 16, Houston called for 
volunteers to cross the Rio Grande. About 
1,200 men were soon collected in the vicinity 
of Bejar, but poorly equipped and provisioned, 
and there was also considerable discontent as 
to choice of officers, many preferring General 
Burleson to Somerville, whom Houston had 
appointed. The latter indeed proved to bea 
poor general, and soon returned to Bejar, 
while the most of his men, about 550 in num- 
ber, determined to do something to redeem 
the expedition from disgrace, choosing Colonel 
William S. Fisher as theircommander. But 
after a tight of a day or so in the vicinity of 
Mier, they had to surrender to the Mexican 
General Ampudia and Colonel Canales. The 
Texan prisoners, about 260 in number, suc- 
ceeded at the hacienda del Salado in making 
their escape, with some loss of life, and after 
seizing some ammunition, guns, etc., started 
on their way home, but made the mistake of 
changing their route to that through the 
mountainous region, which proved disastrous, 
and, weakened by hunger and exposure, they 
were easily re-captured. Seventeen of these 
were massacred at Salado by order of Santa 
Anna! One of these, James L. Shepherd by 
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name, was at the first shot struck in the face 
by the ball, but not seriously wounded, and 
he fell forward and feigned death. At night 
he crawled to the mountains, but compelled 
by hunger, after wandering for several weeks, 
surrendered himself and was taken to Sal- 
tillo, recognized and shot in the public square! 
Much important matter is condensed in the 
following paragraphs, from H. H. Bancroft, 
quoted before: 

“On the subject of the release of these 
prisoners, much correspondence was carried 
on between the governments of Texas and 
those of the United States and Great Britain, 
through their representatives. The expedi- 
tion under Fisher was conducted without the 
sanction of the Texan government, and in di- 
rect defiance of General Somerville’s order to 
march home. By the United States and 
Great Britain it was regarded as a maraud- 
ing incursion, and those powers remonstrated 
with Texas when it sought their interposition 
in behalf of the prisoners. The defense of 
the Texan government, however, was based 
on reasonable grounds. Admitting, said the 
executive, that they went without orders and 
were thereby placed beyond the protection of 
the rules of war, yet the Mexican officers, by 
proposing terms of capitulation to the men 
relieved them from the responsibility which 
they had incurred. 

_“ The opposition papers of the time charged 
the president with endeavoring to prejudice 
Santa Anna against the prisoners by admitting 
that the movement across the Rio Grande had 


_ been made on their own responsibility. On 


January 10, 1846, General Green published 
an address to the people of Texas, in which 
he holds Houston responsible for the decima- 
tion of the prisoners, on the ground that he 
begged the mercy of the Mexican government 
for thein, * though they had entered Mexico 


cor.trary to law and authority.’ Green, in 
his journal, expressed himself very bitterly 
against Houston, and brought forward charges 
against him which the latter considered so 
serious that he denounced them as calumnies 
before the United States Senate, in 1854, 
when he was a member of that body. Hous- 
ton dealt as severely with Green, and consid - 
ered that his book should receive the attention 
of the chairman of the committee of the 
library of Congress, and be condemned. Hous- 
ton’s speech elicited a reply from Green, 
who, in scathing terms, assailed his opponent.” 

In all probability Houston, in the first 
place, unwittingly admitted that the Mier ex- 
pedition was unauthorized, not thinking that 
any serious consequences could come from it, 
but that the statement would indeed elicit 
greater consideration for the honor of the 
Texan government. At the same time the 
Texan soldiery were too zealous, and rushed 
forward with too small numbers and too little 
equipment for eo formidable an undertaking 
as a war with Mexico. On this subject, we 
think that neither Houston nor the soldiery 
were criminal, but made mistakes. 

What were left of the Texan prisoners, 107 
in number, were finally liberated by Santa 
Anna, September 16, 1844, in commemora- 
tion of Mexico’s national day. 

In 1842, another unsuccessful expedition 
was made by 180 Texans, under Colonel 
Jacob Snively, and authorized by the presi- 
dent, against a Mexican caravan crossing 
territory far to the north claimed by Texas. 

During the year 1843, and the most part 
of 1844, Texas enjoyed an armistice from 
Mexican hostilities, pending consultation with 
the great powers, concerning a final settle- 
ment of ditticulties, and the slavery question, 
to a slight degree, entered into the contro- 
versy. England was willing to mediate alone, 
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rather than with the aid of the United States 
and France, and her motives were supposed 
to be selfish. 


TEXAS ANNEXED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The Texas presidential election of Septem- 
ber, 1844, resulted in a victory for the anti- 
annexationists, being a choice of Anson Jones 
for president, who was known to be opposed 
to annexation. Kenneth L. Anderson was 
chosen vice-president. Edward Burleson was 
the defeated candidate for the presidency. 
Houston, in his farewell message, gave a very 
cheerful view of political affairs. But, being 
yet weak, Texas was in fact only a shuttle- 
cock for the stronger powers. Houston, by 
his pacific policy, had brought the Indians to 
terms of peace, and by his economical ad- 
ministration had improved the financial con- 
dition of the republic, while in agricultural 
and commercial respects Texas began to 
thrive. In his inaugural address President 
Jones said that his policy would be the main- 
tenance of the public credit; the reduction of 
the expenses of government; the abolishment 
of paper issues; the revision of the tariff law; 
the establishment of public schools; the 
speedy attainment of peace with Mexico, and 
just and friendly relations with the Indians; 
the introduction of the penitentiary system; 
and the encouragement of internal improve- 
ment. Not a word did he say with reference 
to annexation. 

But aunexation loomed up so rapidly that 
Jones’ administration was destined to be 
short. February 28, 1845, only three months 
after his inauguration, the United States 
Congress passed a joint resolution in favor 
of incorporating Texas into the Union. May 
5th, President Jones proclaimed an election of 
delegates to a convention to consider the adop- 


tion of the proposition of the United States, 
and, meeting at Austin, July 4, they recom- 
mended annexation, and submitted to a pop- 
ular vote the proposition of the United States 
Congress, along with a proposed State con- 
stitution, which, on October 13, were ratified 
by a vote almost unanimons! February 19, 
1846, President Jones surrendered the ex- 
ecutive authority to the newly elected Gov- 
ernor, J. Pinckney Henderson, who was in- 
augurated February 16, 1846. Thus the lone 
star of Texas became one of a glorious con- 
stellation. 


TO ARMS, 


Of course, this act of annexation meant 
war with Mexico on a larger scale than ever. 
In Texas, at this time, there were probably 
about 75,000 inhabitants, about 4,000 of 
whom were Mexicans. The nationality of 
the new State was very composite. As to the 
criminal element, there was no more of that 
than in any frontier settlements, which gen- 
erally have a class of ruftians that disappear 
on the approach of more settled civilization. 

When the resolution of Congress in favor 
of annexation was published, March 7, 1845, 
General Almonte, the Mexican minister at 
Washington, demanded his passports. War 
with Mexico, indeed, the Government had 
been preparing for, and General Zachary 
Taylor was ordered to move from the Sabine 
with a strong force to Corpus Christi, at the 
mouth of the Nueces, at the end of June, 
1845. In the meantime the Mexicans, too, 
had been preparing for the contest, establish- 
ing their first base at Matamoras. We have 
not space here to give a full account of the. 
«© Mexican war,” but let us be content with a 
tabular view of the principal battles, ete., 
which, in general, is more satisfactory for 
reference than an extended account: 





At the battle on the Rio Grande, above 
Matamoras, April 26, 1846, Captain Thorn- 
ton, with sixty-three men, was captured by 
General Ampudia, after a loss of sixteen 
lives. 

Palo Alto, May 8, General Taylor and 
Major Ringgold, with 2,300 men, were en- 
gaged with Arista, who had about 6,000. 
American loss, 4 killed and 40 wounded; 
Mexican, 100 killed and wounded. 

Resaca de la Palma, May 9, General Taylor 
and Captain May, with 2,000, were engaged 
with General La Vega, who had about 5,000. 
American loss, 120 killed and wounded; 
Mexican, 500 killed and wounded. 
= Monterey, September 21 to 24, Generals 
Worth, Quitman and Taylor, with a force of 
6,600, opposed General Ampudia, with 10,000. 
American loss, 120 killed and 368 wounded; 
Mexican, the city of Monterey itself. 

Bracito, east of the Rio Grande, December 
25, Doniphan, with 500 men, was engaged 
with Ponce de Leon, who had 1,200. 

Buena Vista, February 23, 1847, General 
Taylor, with 4,750 men, was engaged with 
General Santa Anna, who had 17,000. Tay- 
lor’s loss, 746 killed, wounded and missing; 
Mexican, 1,500 killed and wounded. 

Sacramento, Doniphan, with 900 men, 
secured the surrender of Chihuahua, defended 
by Trias with 4,000 men. 

Vera Cruz, March 12 to 27, General Win- 
field Scott and Commodore Connor, with 
12,000 men, engaged with General Morales, 
who had 6,000, and secured the surrender of 
the city, with only a loss of 19 killed and 
wounded. 

Cerro Gordo, April 18, Generals Scott 
and Twiggs, with 8,500, were engaged with 
Santa Anna, who had 15,000. American 
loss, 500 killed and wounded; Mexican, 3,000 
prisoners and 43 guns. 
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Contreras, August 20, General Scott, with 
4,000 men, engaged by Valencia, with 7,000. 
American loss, light; Mexican, the batteries. 

Churubusco, August 20, General Scott, 
with 8,000 men, against Santa Anna with 
20,000; 700 killed and wounded on each side. 


Molino del Rey, September 8, General 
Worth, with 7,500, against Alvarez with 
14,000. American loss, 787 killed and 
wounded; Mexican, 230 killed and wounded. 


Chapultepec, September 13, General Scott, 
with 7,200, against Santa Anna and Bravo, 
with 25,000. American loss, 863 killed and 
wounded; Mexican, citadel and outworks. 


Mexico city, September 14, General Scott, 
with 6,000 men, against Santa Anna. Mex- 
ican loss, the city. 


Huamantha, October 9, General Lane, with 
500 men, against Santa Anna, with 1,000. 
American loss, 34 killed and wounded; Mex- 
ican, not known. 


In this general war the Texans took the 
following part: The Texas legislature ap- 
pointed Governor Henderson to take com- 
mand of the Texans who might be mustered 
into the service of the United States. On 
May 2, 1846, a requisition for two regiments 
of infantry and two of cavalry was made on 
Texas. Henderson reached the army of Gen- 
eral Taylor at Comargo, after the war had 
begun. The limited means of transportation, 
and uncertainty with regard to supplies, 
induced Taylor, while on his march against 
Monterey, to leave a large number of volun- 
teers on garrison duty in towne on the Rio 
Grande, and only the first and second regi- 
ments of the Texan division accompanied the 
main army on that memorable campaign. 
In the attack upon Monterey, the first regi- 
ment of mounted volunteers under Colonel 
John C. Hays, familiarly known as “Jack” 
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Hays, the celebrated ranger, was detached 
and sent with General Worth to make a 
demonstration on the western side of the 
town, while Taylor assaulted the east side. 
The city, which was strongly fortified and 
garrisoned, was assailed by Taylor September 
2l, and the attack lasted three days, on the 
last of which Henderson led in person the 
second regiment of Texans, who, dismount- 
ing, acted as infantry. Being cut off from 
his command by a murderous fire, he narrow- 
ly escaped death. 


In the meantime Worth, making a detour, 
had gained the other side of the town. On 
the 21st he engaged a body of Mexicans 1,500 
strong; and it was mainly owing to the 
strategy of Hays and the deadly fire of the 
Texan rangers, who were in advance, that a 
` furions cavalry charge was repulsed and a 
victory gained. 

To the west of Monterey were two fortified 
heights, one on each side of the river, known 
by the names of La Federacion and Cerro del 
Obispado, and commanding the approach to 
the place. On the afternoon of the 21st a 
force of 300 men, half of them Texans, 
stormed and occupied La Federacion on the 
south side, and before daylight on the follow- 
ing morning 200 Texans, led by Hays and 
Walker, with three companies of the artillery 
battalion and three companies of the Eighth 
Infantry, scaled in two columns, under cover 
of a mist, the almost perpendicular height of 
El Obispado, and nearly reached the summit 
before the alarm was given. Then a volley 
was poured down upon them; but the work 
was soon taken, and as fresh troops ar- 
rived in support, the strong fort of El Obis- 
pado was assaulted and taken. The Texans, 
however, had to mourn the death of Captain 
Gillispie. 


Thus the investment of the city on the 
west side was complete; and during the next 
two days the A mericans so successfully pushed 
their way into the city that on the 24th Am- 
pudia capitulated. The Texans bore a promi- 
nent part in the above engagement. 

Indeed, all through the war the Texans 
characteristically exhibited their valor, main- 
taining the extraordinarily high reputation 
they had gained in former years. Hays’ 
regiment, for example, of which the rangers 
formed the nucleus, was transferred to Scott’s 
command, after serving in Taylor’s campaign 
on the Rio Grande, and the efficiency of these 
men was marked wherever the army went. 
Serving equally well on foot or on horseback, 
they would storm a height or charge the 
eneiny’s cavalry with the same indifference, 
intrepidity and success. On the road they 
were the terror of the guerrilla bands, and in 
the town they were objects of dread to antag- 
onists and of awe to non-combatants. As 
Bancroft says, “ their uncouth, wild, and fierce 
appearance, their strange garb and their 
reputation for contempt of every form of 
danger, gained for them in Mexico the belief 
that they were more than human,—that they 
were beings intermediate between man and 
devil! In the city of Mexico, some of these 
brave, single-hearted and patriotic men fell 
beneath the knives of assassins, and the re- 
mains of many others lie buried in Mexican 
soil all the way from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico.” 


Mexico was forced to the terms dictated 
by the United States, and in the treaty of 
peace, signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo, Febru- 
ary 22, 1848, not only Texas was given Up, 
but also what is now New Mexico, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona and Califurnia were ceded 
to the United States. 
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EVENTS AFTER THE WAR. 


While Governor Henderson was absent in 
command of the Texan volunteers, his place 
was filled by Lieutenant-Governor Horton. 
December 21, 1847, George T. Wood was 
inaugurated as the second governor of the 
State, and John A. Greer as lieutenant- 
governor. 

During Wood’s administration a dispute 
arose which made many a Texan sorry he 
voted for annexation. When war was de- 
clared between the United States and Mexico, 
General S. W. Kearny took possession of 
Santa Fé in the name of the latter govern- 
ment; and when, by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, New Mexico was ceded to the 
United States, Colonel Munroe was placed in 
command there. In 1848 the Texan legisla- 
ture sent a judge (Beard) to hold court there, 
still maintaining that that part of the coun- 
` try was a portion of Texas, as at first de- 
cided by them. Colonel Munroe, however, 
ignored the Texan judge, and ordered the 
election of a Territorial delegate to the gov- 
ernment at Washington. The controversy 
grew violent, and Governor Wood threatened 
force. The Washington government an- 
nounced that it would resist it. The matter 
entered into national politics as a new side 
issue between the North and the South, the 
latter sympathizing with the claims of Texas. 
This matter was at length “settled” by ab- 
sorption into another question, namely, that 
of the public debt ot Texas, soon to be men- 
tioned. 

The election of 1849 resulted in the choice 
of P. Hansborough Bell for governor, while 
John A. Greer was re-elected lieutenant- 
governor. For the next presidential term 
Governor Bell was re-elected. During his 
adininistration two absorbing questions were 


settled,—the boundary line and the public 
debt. The particulars in regard, to these 
delicate and complicated matters are thus 
carefully worded in H. H. Bancroft’s His- 
tory: 

“On the incorporation of Texas into the 
Union, the United States Government, of 
course, acquired the revenue derived from 
the customs. These receipts, however, had 
been pledged by the late Republic as security 
for the payment of a certain portion of her 
debt; and when they were passed over to the 
Federal Government the bondholders clamor- 
ously maintained that the United States had 
become responsible for the liabilities of Texas, 
and pressed for a speedy settlement. That 
portion of the debt, however, for which the 
revenue from customs was specially pledged, 
amounted to only $868,000 ostensible value, 
or $611,784.50 par value. This matter, as 
well as the boundary question, was discussed 
at great length in both houses, and January 
29, 1850, Henry Clay introduced, among 
other ‘compromise resolutions,’ one designed 
to solve the perplexing questions of dispute 
with Texas. 

“Meantime the excitement with regard to 
the question of ownership of that part of 
New Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande, 
increased both in Texas and the United 
States. To show her serious determination 
not to yield her claim, a joint resolution was 
passed, February 11, 1850, by the legislature 
of the new State, asserting not only her right 
to the disputed ground, but declaring her in- 
tention to maintain the integrity of her ter- 
ritory. The several resolutions of Clay’s bill 
were slowly discussed, and August 5, 1850, 
James A. Pearce, senator from Maryland, in- 
troduced a bill making definite propositions 
to the State of Texas relative to her bound- 
ary and the payment of her public debt, 
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They were to this effect: Texas was to agree 
that her boundary on the north should com- 
mence at the point at which the meridian of 
100° west from Greenwich is intersected by 
the parrllel of 36° 30’ north latitude, and 
should run from that point due west to the 
meridian of 103° west frum Greenwich; 
thence the boundary line should run due 
south to the 32° of north latitude, thence on 
said parallel to the Rio Grande, and thence 
with the channel of that river to the gulf of 
Mexico. Texas was to cede to the United 
States all her claim to territory outside of 
these limits, and to relinquish all claim on 
the United States for liability for her debts, 
or compensation for the surrender of her 
ships, forts, customhouses, customhonse reve- 
nue, public buildings, ete. The United States, 
in consideration of the establishment of said 
boundary and relinquishment of claims, would 
pay to Texas $10,000,000, in stock bearing 
five per cent. and redeemable at the end of 
fourteen years. No more than $5,000,000 of 
said stock was to be issued until the creditors 
of the State of Texas had filed af the treas- 
ury of the United States releases of all claiins 
against the United States on account of Texan 
bonds. 

“This bill passed the senate August 7, by 
a vote of 30 yeas and 20 nays, and on Sep- 
tember 4 following passed the honse by a 
vote of 108 against 97. <A copy of the bill, 
called the Boundary Act, was forwarded to 
Governor Bell, who forthwith called an extra 
session of the legislature. In his message 
Bell advised the occupancy of Santa Fé with 
a military force, suggesting, however, that the 
* vacant lands of that district might be sold to 
the United States provided that Texas re- 
tained jurisdiction over it. Apart from the 
unwillingness to yield territory on a general 
principle, there was one feature in the bill 


especially repulsive to the Texans, and that 
was the retaining of half of the $10,000,000 
in the United States treasury until the cred- 
itors of Texas were paid. This self-protective 
condition imposed by the United States was 
regarded as a reflection on Texas, since it 
seemed to insinuate that she would not be 
disposed to meet her liabilities promptly if 
she obtained possession of the whole amount. 
Then again, agreement to the propositions 
was required to be given on or before De- 
cember 1, 1850,—a proviso which, taken 
with the general tone of the document and 
the unconditional assent expected, was re- 
garded as a symptom of domination to which 
a sovereign ought not to be subject. The 
question having been discussed with much 
warmth and at great length, the propositions 
of the United States were finally accepted, 
November 25, 1850, and a law passed to that 
effect. By this act Texas waived her fictitious 
claim to about 98,380 square miles of the 
territory of New Mexico;” and thus it seems 
that all the important questions were settled 
regarding the evolution of Texas from an 
unprogressive province of Mexico to a com- 
plete membership in the American Union, 
with every prospect of prosperity and peace. 

“This matter having been settled, ” con- 
tinues Bancroft, “the $5,000,000 was paid 
into the State treasury in February, 1852. 
The amount of the indebtedness of the late 
republic had been determined previously by 
the State. According to the report of the 
auditor and comptroller, dated November 12, 
1851, the ostensible indebtedness of Texas 
was $12,436,991, including interest; but the 
State, in view of the low price at which a 
large portion of the bonds issued by the re- 
publican government had been sold, did not 
consider itself bound to pay their full face 
value, and in January, 1852, the legislature 
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redaced the amount of her apparent obliga- 
tions ($12,436,991 )to nearly half ($6,827,278), 
over the president’s veto, by a strong vote.” 

As soon as Texas was annexe to the United 
States, immigration began to increase, and ir- 
crease more and more rapidly after peace was 
established. The only drawback to uninter- 
rupted prosperity was Indian depredations. 
Though the main body of each border tribe 
professed friendship, the outlying settlements 
suffered considerable damage, especially on the 
western frontier. These depredations for the 
most part were committed by the Comanches, 
who generally did their mischief on return- 
ing from raids into Mexico. On several oc- 
casions white men were kiled and captives 
taken. Also the Choctaws, Chickasaws and 
Kickapoos made raids from the north. ` In 
the spring of 1854 a band of Kickapoos killed 
the special agent, Stein, and a Mr. Lepper- 
man from Ohio, near Fort Belknap. The 
affair was reported to the Government at 
Washinyton, and aid invoked. 


INDIAN COLONIZATION, ETC. 


The Indians were the more incited to pred- 
atory raids on account of the diminution of 
wild game on the approach of the white race, 
and they were in danger of being reduced to 
destitution, since their manner of living made 
them dependent upoa flesh food; and they 
were unwilling to adopt the white man’s 
method of raising domestice animals for a sub- 
sistence. 

As a remedy for the evil, a system of .col- 
onization was applied, but. this system, too, 
was quite unwelcome, being more a white 
man’s method of managing affairs than the 
Indians’. Means were to be provided by the 
United States Government to aid and instruct 
Judian settlers in the cultivation of Jand. In 
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carrying out this policy two Indian colonies 
were established in Texas in the. spring of 
1855, on reservations granted by the State in 
Young county, one of which, consisting of 
eight leagues of land, was located on the 
Brazos river, below the junction of Clear 
Fork, and fifteen miles from Fort Belknap. 
This reservation was called the Brazos agency. 


uated on Clear fork about forty-five miles 
above its confluence with the main river. In 
the first colony were placed Anadarcoes, Cad- 
does, Tahwacorroes, Wacoes and Tonkawas, 
numbering in all 794 souls. At the other 
reservation were 277 northern Comanches. 
At first the reports of the agents at these 
points held out every prospect of success. 
The Indians of the Brazos settlement, in good 
behavior, morality and industry, surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations. They vol- 
untarily abstained from the use of ardent 
spirits. By the end of August, public build- 
ings had been erected,—store rooms, houses 
for agents and employees, and a blacksmith’s 
shop. Two farmers, with assistant laborers, 
were employed to instruct the Indians, and 
299 acres of Jand had been plowed and planted 
with corn. At the other reservation the 
Comanches were too late in arriving for corn- 
planting, but from the disposition evinced by 
them the agents looked forward to the suc- 
cess of the settlement. Within three years 
these settlements attaineda high degree of 
prosperity. The Brazos Indians, however, 
on account of their always having had more 
familiar and friendly intercourse with the 
whites, were more aptin the new arts, and 
their settlement accordingly made more rapid 
progress in the arts of civilization. They 
erected comfortable dwellings, had school 
houses, and were accumniating a goodly num- 


The other, comprising four leagues, was sit- 


` ber of live stock by honest methods, Besides, 


` 
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they helped in the protection of the white 
frontier, as they furnished from fifty to a 
hundred warriors for ranging service. For 
example, in the spring of 1558, a band of 
these went out with the Texan rangers on an 
expedition against the Comanches, and fought 
gallantly. 

But alas! thie tender bud of. civilization 
was nipped by white people! The rougher 
ones, inconsiderate and over-zealous, coutinued 
to encroach upon them, until they were driven 
entirely away. 
these natives thus reclaimed from barbaric 
life was 1,483; and among this number, es- 
pecially of the Comanches, some.were ad- 
dicted to horse-stealing, and sometimes would 
participate with the wilder tribes in general 
predatory incursions. Some white men even 


assisted them in these nefarious trans- 
actions. The crimes of the few had to 
Le visited on all, such is the inconsid- 
eratenees and haste of human nature 


generally. In the countics adjoining the 
reservations many of the whites were so 
hasty as to believe that all, or nearly all, the 
depredations in their neighborhood were com- 
mitted by the Indians at these reservations, 
and they accordingly determined to get rid 
of them some way. In 1858 several parties 
of these innocent Indians went hunting out- 
side of their reservations, as they had often 
been permitted to do by the agents on 
former occasions, and a number of roughs 
among the whites determined on a cruel 
massacre. Ina bend of the Brazos, just above 
the month of Keochi creek, a party of In- 
dians,—men, women and_  children,—en- 
camped, for several weeks, peaceably engaged 
‘in hunting. On December 21, between forty 
and fifty men, mostly of Erath county, as- 
sembled in conclave on Bosque river to con- 
sult upon a genera] extermination policy, 


In 1858 the number of | 


They appointed a committee to organize a 
company, the command of which was given 
to Peter Garland. Then the order was given 
to kill any Indians found south of Cedar 
creek. The company proceeded to the Indian 
camp on the Brazos, which at the time con- 
tained eight men, eight women and eleven 
children. Approaching stealthily early in 
the morning in December, while their victims 
were sound asleep, they poured into them a 
volley of buckshot and rifle-balls. Seven 
were killed outright, of whom three were 
women! Three men, two women and three 
children were severely wounded, and nearly 
all the rest moreor less injured. The wounded 
succeeded in escaping to the reservation. 
This atrocity naturally caused great excite- 
ment. <A proclamation issued by the gover- 
nor, denouncing the act and warning all per- 
sons against joining organizations for hostil- 
ities against the friendly Indians, had no ef- 
fect. The newspapers published prejudicial 
stories and inflammatory philippics on the 
subject, and the citizens at various points 
held meetings and resolved that the Indians 
should be removed. In the adjoining coun- 
ties bands of armed citizens were organized, 
who spent mach time scouting around the 
reservations. Civilized Indians found outside 
the reservation limits, it was said, could not 
be distinguished trom the savage ones, and 
would therefore have to suffer their fate. The 
removal of the reservation Indians was per- 
emptorily demanded, under threats of ex- 
termination. In vain did the agents endeavor 
to avert the coming blow, and their efforts in 
this direction even gave offense to the citi- 
zens of the frontier, who, on April 25, 1859, 
boldly demanded their immediate resignation. 
All the agents could do then was to aequi- 
esce as soon as they could safely remove the 
Jndians to a better place; but before they had 
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reasonable time for this, May 23, Captain 
Bayior, an ex-agent, at the head of 250 armed 
men, marched to the Brazos reservation, with 
the avowed intention of attacking the Indians. 
Captain Plummer, of the First Infantry, 
warned him to leave the reservation, and he 
did so, but a skirmish occurred with the In- 
dians, and several on both sides were killed 
and wounded. 

It was now, therefore, certain that the In- 
dians could not remain ‘on the reservation 
they were then occupying. On the represent- 
ations of the agents, the government ordered 
the removal of the Indians as soon as thie 
crops conld be matured and gathered, but this 
did not satisfy the hasty frontiersmen, who 
demanded immediate action, and at the ur- 
` gent request of the supervising agent, R. S. 
Neighbors, permission was given him to con- 
duct thein at once beyond Red river. The 
evil passions of the border whites were so 
greatly aroused that the government had to 
send troops to guard the imprisoned Indians 
on their march to prevent massacre! Thus 
guarded, these unfortunate Indians were es- 
corted, July 30 and August 1, to a reserva- 
tion on the Washita river, beyond the juris- 
diction of the State of Texas. The number 
of Indians in this exodus was 1,415, of whom 
380 were Comanches. Owing to the persist- 
ent persecution kept up by the whites, it was 
found impossible even to collect the cattle 
which belonged to these Indians, and they 
were therefore obliged to leave their stock be- 
hind! As a climax to this practical illustra- 
tiun of Lamar’s principle of expulsion or ex- 
termination, Superintendent Neighbors, hav- 
ing returned to Texas in September, was way- 
laid on the 14th near Fort Belknap by a man 
unknown to him and shot! He died in twenty 
minutes. It was believed that this crime was 
committed on account of the free opinion ex- 


pressed by Neighbors relative to the killing 
of a reserve Indian some time previously. 

The last of the Alabama Indians were re- 
ported in existence on the Trinity river, a few 
miles east of the town of Livingston in 1869, 
then about 200 or 300 in number, and half 
civilized. 


CURRENT OF EVENTS. 


While Elisha M. Pease was governor the 
financial questions between the State and the 
general Government were finally adjusted, and 
a settlement made with the creditors of the 
cld Republic. But many new claimants arose 
demanding indemnity from the United States 
Government for loans and losses incurred dur- 
ing the days of the Republic in defending 
the country against Indians from United 
States territory. The general Government 
offered a compromise, which was at first 
treated very indignantly by the creditors, and 
even by a majority of the citizene in a popu- 
Jar vote on the subject. The legislature, 
however, in later and cooler moments, agreed 
to the compromise, and the creditors received 
a pro rata, which was about 78 per cent. The 
amount thus paid was $2,750,000. 

From 1852 to 1858 nine-tenths of the 
taxes collected were remitted to the several 
counties to enable them to build courthouses 
and jails, the remaining tenth being set apart 
by the constitution for the support of schools, 
was paid into the treasury. During this 
period very rapid progress was made, both in 
immigration and assessable wealth. 

But Texan animosity toward the Mexican 
population did not abate. The Mexican in- 
habitants were mostly of the lower orders, 
and were charged with associating with “ nig- 
gers,” and frequently of stealing horses and 
negro girls, whom they would take to Mexico. 


In the*fall of 1856 a formidable negro con- 
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spiracy was discovered in Colorado county, 
which contemplated a simultaneous insurrec- 
tion and the massacre of the white popula- 
tion, with the exception of their. young 
_ women, who were to be made captives. The 
slaves had systematically organized, with 
secret signs and pass-words, and provided 
themselves with bowie-knives and a few fire- 
arms. ‘Their intention seemed to be to fight 
their way into Mexico, which they called a 
‘free State.” On the detection of the con- 
spiracy, more than 200 negroes were severely 
punished with the lash, two being whipped 
to death, and three prominent leaders were 
hanged September 5. It was asserted that 
every Mexican in the county was implicated 
in this intended uprising, and they were or- 
dered to leave and never return, under pen- 
alty of death. Similar measures were adopted 
in Matagorda county. 


THE CART WAR. 


In 1857 Texan wagoners committed many 
acts of violence upon Mexican cartmen in 
the transportation of goods from San Anto- 
nio. The freight rates were so low as to 
drive the Texan wagoners from the field. 
The latter, moreover, were not quite so faith- 
ful as the Mexicans. Outrages became so 
numerous and high-handed that General 
Twiggs, the United States commander at San 
Antonio, was compelled to furnish a military 
escort to trains transporting Government sup- 
plies. In October, the Mexican minister at 
Washington addressed the United States Gov- 
ernment on the matter, stating that he had 
been assured that the number of men thus 
murdered was no less than seventy-five, and 
that many Mexicans had been compelled to 
fly to Mexico, in a state of destitution. In 
November, Governor Pease addressed special 





messages to the legislature on the matter, 
stating that Mexican citizens engaged in the 
business of teaming were not sate without a 
military escort. As the counties in which 
the deeds of violence were committed did 
nothing to stop them, he suggested the pro- 
priety of legislative interference. The senate 
referred the matter to a committee, who re- 
ported in favor of inflicting a penalty upon 
those counties, but introduced no bill to that 
effect, and so the matter ended. The legis- 


| lature, however, approved the action of tlie 


governor in calling out a company of troops, 


| Which, by the way, was ineffectual in regu- 


lating a large section of country with the 
criminals scattered over it. When the road 
was abandoned by the Mexican cartmen and 
booty became scarce, they began to commit 
depredations on the property of the citizens. 
The latter, though so indifferent to the rights 
of the Mexicans previously, were now enraged 
and resorted to lynching; and in the neigh- 
borhood of Goliad the traveler would see 
many a corpse suspended from the boughs of 
the black caks. The “Cart War’ was thus 
brought to an end. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 


The general political parties were not defi- 
nitely organized in Texas until during Pease’s 
adininistration. The party factions opposed 
to each other previous to this differed only on 
personal or local matters. After the annex- 
ation the people naturally allied themselves 
gradually with either the Whig or the Demo- 
cratic party, but took no zealous part in their 
issues for eight or ten years,on account of the 
greater importance of local questions; these 
settled, they began to become more decidedly 
Whig or Democratic, with a far greater pre- 
ponderance on the Democratic side, Between 
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1854 and 1857, “ Know-nothingism” had 
considerable influence. By the latter party, 
in 1855, L. D. Evans was elected to Congress 
from the Eastern Distriet of Texas, and the 
same year Dickson, for governor, received 
17,968 votes, against Pease, who was then 
re-elected. 

In 1857 the death of two eminent Texas 
statesmen took place, —Thomas J. Rusk and 
James Hamilton, of South Carolina. Their 
eketches may be found on a subsequent page, 
by the index. | 


SIGNS OF THE COMING STORM. 


December 21, 1857, Hardin R. Runnels, 
the successful Democratic candidate, was in- 
augurated governor. He had been elected by 
a vote of 32,552 against 23,628 for Sam 
Houston. 

By this time the old slavery question began 
to looin up in its various relations to passing 
political events, and nothing so exasperating 
conld happen to the American public, both 
North and South. Runnels addressed a mes- 
sage, in January, 1858, to the legislature, 
calling attention to the aspect of affairs in 
Kansas, and clearly advocating the doctrine 
of secession. During the same month a 
Democratic State convention at Austin re- 
solved that it suspected the United States 
Government of abandoning the principle of 
“non-intervention” in respect to the slavery 


question, in its dealings with Kansas and 


Nebraska. T. J. Chambers offered resolu- 
tions to the effect that any act on the part of 
Congress tending to embarrass the admission 
of Kansas as a member of the Union would 
be a usurpation of power, etc., and that in 
, case Congress should do such a thing Texas 
should again declare independence. In re- 
sponse to the governor’s message the legisla- 


ture adopted a resolution to appoint delegates 
to a general convention of the Southern States, 
to act in self-defense and in protection of 
iminigrants in Kansas from the South, who 
were denied the, rights of citizenship there. 

Runnels, at the close of his term, again 
ran as a candidate for governor, on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, but was defeated by Sam Hous- 
ton, independent, by a majority in favor of 
the latter of 8,757 votes, the latter being 
known as opposed to secession. In 1858, a 
vacancy occurred on the supreme bench, and 
the Democrats nominated for it a Mr. Buck- 
ley, whose reputation was not the best, and 
was of well-known disunion proclivities; and 
he was defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, by Bell, an avowed Unionist. 

During the canvass of 1859, the Demo- 
cratic convention at Houston contained mem- 
bers who spoke publicly and vehemently in 
favor of secession, and even upheld the Afri- 
can slave trade. Indeed, so much sympathy 
for Southern independence was manifest at 
that convention that the Democratic party of 
Texas was clearly known as committed in fa- 
vor of secession, if the Federal Government 
did not recede froin its intervention policy 
with the great Southern institution. 

Honston, therefore, tvok his seat as gover- 
nor ata tiine when intense political excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the United States, 
as well as in Texas. By the close of 1859 
the opposing parties were uncompromisingly 
arrayed against each other on the slavery 
question, and the fire of disruption was be- 
ing kindled. The victory of the Abolition 
party in Kansas and the John Brown raid at 
Harper’s Ferry aggravated the feeling of dis- 
appointment thronghout the South. Accord- 
ingly, in December, this year, the legisla- 
ture of South Carolina, famous for taking the 
lead for the South, passed resolutions in favor 
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of secession, and appropriated a contingent 
of $100,000 for military purposes, should it 
be required. These resolutions were ad- 
dressed to the governors of all the Southern 
States. On the receipt of them, Houston 
addressed a long message to the Texas legis- 
lature, opposing secession. It had a great 
influence upon that body, for the members 
very temperately passed resolutions favoring 
union, except that they held that a State had 
the right to secede, ete. There were majority 
and minority reports of the committees of 
both branches of the legislature, the minority 
holding that a State did not have the right 
to secede. 

Many years previously, a secret order was 
formed for the purpose of establishing a 
Southern empire, with slavery, and known as 
the Knighta of the Golden Circle. Its em- 
- pire was to have Havana, Cuba, as its center 
and extend in every direction from that six- 
teen geographical degrees. It is said that 
the filibustering expeditions of 1850 and 
1857 were undertaken under the auspices of 
this organization, and that now, in the anti- 
slavery agitation at the North, the disap- 
pointed Democrats began to turn to it for 
aid. “In 1860,” says Bancroft, “two mem- 
bers of the order, George W. Bickley and his 
nephew, were employed to organize ‘ castles,’ 
or lodges, in Texas, receiving as remuneration 
for their work the initiation fees paid by in- 
coming members. Such castles were soon 
established in every principal town and vil- 
lage in the State, and they became a power 
in the land. In it were many members of 
the legislature and prominent politicians. 
By its influence the sentiments of the peuple 
were revolutionized; from its fold were drawn 
the first armed rebels in Texas, under the fa- 
mous ranger, Benjamin McCullough; it fur- 
nished the vigilance committees; and to its 


members were charged murders and incendi- 
ary acts committed during the war.” 

Even after South Carolina had positively 
declared secession from the Union, in De- 
cember, 1860, Honston stood true to his prin- 
ciples of Unionism, though it must be 
confessed that many Union men in the State 
were suspected of too great sympathy with 
the Abolitionism of the North, ang were 
hanged by vigilance committees, and that 
most others were terrorized into silence. So 
eaid Senator Clingman, of North Carolina, at 
the time. Remember, it is not understood 
that such outrages are chargeable to the 
Democrats as such, but to “mobocrats,” of 
whatever party. Sixty of these Knights, says 
Bancroft, issued a call for a State convention 
at Austin, to meet January 28, 1861. The 
mass of the people considered the proceeding 
as irregular, as the Knights took pains to put 
in their own men as judges at the primary 
elections wherever practicable, and barely 
half of the counties were represented at the 
convention by the people. The legislature, 
by a joint resolution, recognized the infor- 
mally elected delegates and declared the con- 
vention a legally constituted assembly. Hous- 
ton’s veto was overruled, and on the appointed 
day the cunvention met. February 1, it passed 
the ordinance of secession, by a vote of 167 
to 7, subject to a vote of the people on 
the 23d. This body, also, without waiting to 
hear what the result of the popular vote 
might be, appointed a “ committee of public 
safety,” with secret instructions, and ap- 
pointed also delegates to the Confederate 
convention at Montgomery, Alabama. This 
committee of safety usurped the powers of 
the executive, and appointed three commis- 
sioners to treat with General Twiggs,in com- 
mand of the United States forces in Texas, 
for the surrender of bis army and the na- 
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tional posts and property. February 16th 
he complied, surrendering 2,500 men, and 
all the forts, arsenals, military posts, public 
stores and munitions of war, all the property 
being valued at $1,200,000 cost price. 

A few days before the popular vote was 
taken, as above noted, Houston delivered a 
speech from the balcony of the Tremont 
House in Galveston, to the excited public, on 
the question of secession. His personal 
friends, fearing that violence wonld be offered, 
entreated him to remain quiet; but he was 
not tv be stopped by any apprehension of 
danger. He stood erect before the people, 
and in prophetic language pictured to them 
the dark future. “Some of you,” he said, 
« laugh to scorn the idea of bluodshed as a 
result of secession, and jocularly propose to 
drink all the blood that will ever flow in con- 
sequence of it. But let me tell you what is 
coming on the heels of secession: the time 
will come when your fathers and husbands, 
your sons and brothers, will be herded to- 
gether like sheep and cattle at the point of 
the bayonet, and your mothere and wives, 
sisters and daughters, will ask: Where are 
they? You may, after the sacrifice of count- 
less millions of treasure and hundreds of 
thousands of precious lives, as a bare possi- 
bility, win Southern independence, if God 
be not against you; but I doubt it. I tell you 
that, while I believe with you in the doctrine 
of State rights, the North is determined to 
preserve this Union. They are not a fiery, 
impulsive people as you are, for they live in 
cooler climates; but when they begin to 
move in a given direction, where great in- 
terests are involved, such as the present 
issues before the country, they move with 
the steady momentum and perseverance of a 
mighty avalanche; and what I fear is, they 
will overwhelm the South with ignoble de- 


feat.” Before the close of his speech, how- 
ever, he said, “ Better die freemen than live 
slaves. Whatever course Texas may pursue, 
my faith in State supremacy and State rights 
will carry my sympathies with her. As 
Henry Clay had said, ‘ My country, right or 
wrong,’ so say I, My State, right or wrong.” 

It seems from the above that Houston was 
a shrewd reader of human natnre, as also 
froin the following remarks in his message to 
the legislature a year previously: “To nul- 
lify constitutional laws will not allay the 
existing discord. Separation from the Union 
will not remove the unjust assaults made by 
a class in the North upon the institutions in 
the South. They would exist from like pas- 
sions and like feelings under any govern- 
ment. The Union was intended as a per- 
petuity. In accepting the conditions imposed 
prior to becoming a part of the Confederacy, 
the States became a part of the Union. In 
becoming a State of the Union, Texas agreed 
‘not to enter into any treaty, alliance or con- 
federation, and not, without the consent of 
Congress, to keep troops or ships of war, 
enter into any agreement or compact with 
any other State or foreign power.’ ” 

The result of the vote of February 23 for 
delegates to the State convention to consider 
the propriety of secession, was in substance 
as follows: Austin, the capital, San Antonio, 
and other western towns, as well as counties, 
gave Union majorities; the German colon- 
ists, too, were for the Union, while the rest 
of the State gave large Confederate majori- 
ties. Out of about 70,000 voters in the 
State, 53,256 cast their votes; and of this 
number 39,415 were in favor of secession, 
and 13,841 against it. 

To lose no time, the State convention as- 
sembled on March 2, in order to be ready for 
immediate action as soon as the result of the 
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vote was known, which proved to be on the 
5th. They, therefore, immediately assumed 
the powers of government. It instructed its 
delegates at Montgomery to ask for the ad- 
mission of Texas into the Southern Confed- 
eracy that had just -been formed; it sent a 
committee to Governor Ilonston to inforin 
him of the change in the political position of 
the State; it adopted the Confederate con- 
stitution, and appointed representatives to 
the Confederate congress. During the Con- 
federacy, Lewis T. Wigfall and William S. 
Oldham represented Texas in the senate, and 
John A. Wilcox, C. C. Herbert, Peter W. 
Gray, B. F. Sexton, M. D. Graham, William 
B. Wright, A. M. Branch, John R. Baylor, 
S. H. Morgan, Stephen H. Derden and A. 
P. Wiley in the house. 

In his reply to the above convention Hous- 
ton eaid that that body had transcended its 
powers, and that he would lay the whole 
matter before the legislature, which was to 
assemble on the 18th; wherenpon the con- 
vention defied his authority and passed an 
ordinance requiring all State officers to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new govern- 
ment. Houston and E. W. Cave, secretary 
of State, refused to take the oath, and they 
were deposed by a decree of the convention, 
and Edward Clark, lieutenant governor, was 
installed as the executive. Honston then 
appealed to the people, and when the legisla- 
ture met, sent to it a message protesting 
against his removal, stating at the same time 
that he coula but await their action and that 
of the people. He argned his case ably and 
well before both the legislature and the peo- 
ple, but the legislature sanctioned the acts of 
convention. Houston then retired to 
oe at: Lfe. 

Driug these years Indian depredations con- 
tinued, aud were more frequent and daring after 


the 


Twiggs had surrendered all the United States 
forces on the frontier to the Texans; and also 
after the removal of the Indians fron the 
reservations in Young county the hostility of 
the red savages was intensified. The imore 
peaceable Indians had been removed to a 
great distance, while the more hostile were 
next in proximity. There was one remarka- 
ble exception, however, to the above cbserva- 


‘tion: A band of emigrants from the Creek 


nation, consisting of Alabamas, Coshattas 
and a few Muscogees, persevered in their 
peaceful pursnits on Alabama creek, on the 
side toward Trinity river, despite the frequent 
depredations committed upon them by “mean 
whites.” Asa community they set a model 
example of industry, honesty, patience and 
peaceableness. 

While the northern and western frontier 
was subjected to slily conducted forays by 
the untutored savages, the sonthern borders 
on the Rio Grande were afflicted with a more 
open and formidable invasion by a Mexican 
desperado named Cortina. Ile and his gang 
had long been known for their frequent thefts 
of cattle and other depredations. He and his 
fullowers, by professing sympathy with the 
persecuted Mexicans living in Texas, added 
to their numbers until they had nearly 500, 
and, like the old Mexican regime, began to 
inaugurate a little rel.ellion against the gov- 
ernment. But booty was their principal ob- 
ject, and they made their escapes the easier 
by alternating in their operations between 
Texas and Mexico, claiming while tullowed 
in one country to be citizens of the other. 
The gang sometimes committed murder, as 
for example in Brownsville, in September, 
1859. On the 29th of that month he issued 
a “proclamation” professing that his object 
only was to protect persecuted Mexicans in 
Texas, and that an organization had been 
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formed for the purpose of chastising their 
enemies. It is claimed that he was assisted 
secretly by Mexican money-and arms. Dur- 
ing October and November there were several 
collisions of Cortina and his men with the 
. Government military forces, with loss on 
doth sides. He devastated the country along 
the Rio Grande for over 120 miles, and back 
to the arroyo Colorado. This unprincipled 
desperado was finally defeated in May, 1861, 
when he burned a village named Rome. But 
he afterward revolutionized Tamaalipas, be- 
came governor, and intrigued both with the 
Confederates and the United States officials. 
In 1871 he was a general under Juarez, and 
in 1875 mayor of Matamoras and general in 
the Mexican army. 

During the great civil war it was fortunate 
for Texas that she was geographically situated 
at a distance from the seat of the main con- 
flict. The patriotism of her sons caused all 
of them to lose much in property, but no 
battle took place in, or destructive army 
marched through, her territory. Although 
her commerce suffered considerably, she found 
in Mexico a fair market for her cotton, her 
main staple, and her numerous ports on the 
gulf enabled her more easily to run the 
blockade. 


THE 8TORM BEGUN. 


Within a month after the installation of 
Clark as governor, hostilities broke out. On 
April 14, 1861, Fort Sumter, at Charleston, 
South Carolina, was evacuated by Major 
Robert Anderson, and on the following day 
President Lincoln issued his proclamation for 
75,000 volunteers. Enlistment for the South- 
ern cause was begun in Texas at once, and 
early in May Colonel W. C. Young crossed 
Red river and captured Fort Arbuckle and 
other military posts of the United States in the 


Indian Territory, the Federal soldiers re'reat- 
ing to Kansas. Colonel Ford also, assisted 
by an expedition from Galveston, took p:s- 
session of Fort Brown, opposite Matamoras, 
meeting no resistance. Captain Hill, in com- 
mand there, was still holding it for the 
United States, having disobeyed the order of 
General Twiggs to evacuate it, but he had tou 
small a force to hold it against assault. 

Governor Clark issued a proclamation 
June 8 that a state of war existed, and shortly 
afterward the ports of Texas were blockaded. 
By November 15,000 Texans were eulisted 
for the Southern cause. 

The election of 1861 showed the small 
majority of only 124 votes in favor of Fran- 
cis R. Lubbock for governor, over Clark, can- 
didate for re-election, and he was inaugurated 
November 7, 1861. 

Going back a little, we should state that in 
July of this year Lieutenant-Colonel John R. 
Baylor had occupied Fort Bliss, on the Rio 
Grande, and on the 25th Mesilla, across the 
Rio Grande. Major Lynde, commanding the 
United States fort, Fillmore, near by, having 
failed to dislodge Baylor, surrendered his 
whole command of about 700 men. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Canby was at this time in 
command of the department of New Mexico, 
and made preparations to meet the invasion, 
while Major Sibley, of the United States 
Army, had joined the Confederates, and with 
the rank of brigadier general was ordered in 
July to proceed to Texas and organize an ex- 
pedition for the purpose of driving Federal 
troops out of New Mexico. Sibley reached 
El Paso with his force about the middle of 
December, and issued a proclamation inviting 
his old comrades to join the Confederate 
army, but met with no response. - 

Early in 1862 Colonel Canby made Fort 
Craig, on the Rio Grande, his headquarters. 
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February 21 he crossed the river and en- 


gaged the Texans, but was repulsed. This 
was the battle of Valverde, in which General 
Sibley had 1,750 men to 3,810 on Canby’s 
side; but only 900 of Canby’s men were reg- 
ulars, and the others were of but little serv- 
ice. Encouraged by success so signal, Sibley 
immediately marched on to Albuquerque, 
sending a detachment on to Santa Fé, and 
easily took those places, but, a part of his 
army meeting with defeat by Colonel Slough, 
he had to begin a retreat which did not end 
until he reached Texas. In this bootless cam- 
paign the Texans lost 500 men; and even 
General Canby afterward reported that that 
portion of the country was too unimportant 
to hold by the expenditure of blood and 
treasure. 

In May, 1862, Commodore Eagle, of the 
United States Navy, demanded the surrender 
of the city of Galveston, but could not en- 
force his demand. October 4 following he 
was re-inforced and easily took the place 
without much resistance. The Texans criti- 
ciced General Hebert for giving up that city, 
and he was superseded during the next 
month by General Magruder, who forthwith 
made preparations to recapture the island. 
He made good preparation, with great se- 
erecy, to attack the island by both land and 
water, and he was successful in regaining the 
point, after an engagement that cost the 
Federals great loss. But the port continued 
to be blockaded. 

At first, and during the earlier part of 
Governor Lubbock’s administration, the Tex- 
ans enlisted freely and cheerfully, believing 
that the contest would soon end in victory 
for them, but ere long they began to feel 
the tedious burden of war in many ways. 
Trade was interfered with, military law pro- 
claimed, conscription resorted to, ete. All 


males from eighteen years of age to forty-five 


were made liable to service in the Confed- 
erate army, with the exception of ministers 
of religion, State and county officers and 
slave-holders, the possession of fifteen slaves 
being the minimum number entitling to ex- - 
Governor Lubbock was an ex- 
tremist in regard to this system. In his 
message to the Legislature in November, 


emption. 


1863, he suggested that every male person 
from sixteen years old and upward should be 
declared in the military service of the State; 
that no one should be permitted to furnish a 
substitute, and in the same message informed 
the Legislature that 90,000 Texans were 
already in the field. When one calls to mind 
that the greatest number of votes ever polled 
in the State was but little over 64,000, it 
will be seen what a tremendous drain had 
been made on the strength of the country! 


August 31, 1861, the Confederate congress 
passed a law confiscating all the property of 
Union men, and banishing the men them- 
selves. Many persons who had spent their 
lives in Texas thus lost their property, and 
even temporary absentees in the North, who 
would have found it difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to return, were likewise deprived of their 
possessions. Many Unionists, in their at- 
tempts to escape to Mexico, were caught and 
put to death. Says the San Antonio Herald, 
a paper loyal to the Confederacy: “ Their 
bones are bleaching on the soil of every 
county from Red river to the Rio Grande, 
and in the counties of Wise and Denton their 
bodies are suspended by scores from the 
black-jacks.” 

By the close of Lubbock’s administration, 
in 1863, the tide of public opinion and feel- 
ing began to ebb, as the Confederate arms 
had met with serious reverses, and the dark 
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shadow of the impossibility of an independent 
copfederacy was casting a gloomy sky over 
the sunny South. 

After the recovery of Galveston island, no 
other operation of importance occurred until 
September, 1863, when the Federals at- 
tempted to effect a ludgment at Sabine City, 
the terminus of a railroad. The blockade of 
Sabine Pass was temporarily broken by the 
capture of two United States gunboats, out- 
side the bar. Afterward the Confederates 
erected a fort at Sabine City, defended by a 
formidable battery of eight heavy guns, three 
of which were rifled. A detachment of 4,000 
men, with gunboats, from Banks’ army, made 
an attempt in September, 1863, to take Sa- 
bine City, but met with ignominions defeat, 
lusing two gunboats, 100 men killed and 
wounded, and 250 as prisoners. The garri- 
son of the fort consisted of only 200 Texans, 
of whom only forty-two took part in the ac- 
tion. These were presented by President 
Davis with a silver medal, the only honor of 
the kind known to have been bestowed by 
the Confederate government. 

On the 26th of July this year General 
Houston died. See his biography on another 
page, to be found by the index. 

The Rio Grande being a national boundary 
line, it could not be blockaded by the United 
States; but General Banks, after his failure 
to capture Sabine City, endeavored to take 
Browneville, and thus at least cripple the trade 
between Texas and Mexico. Late in Octo- 
ber, 1863, supported by a naval squadron 
under Commander Strong, Banks sailed with 
6,000 troops from New Orleans for the Rio 
Grande. The iminediate command, however, 
was given to General Napoleon Dana. By 
November 2 the force reached Brazos Santi- 
ago, and on the 6th took Brownsville, and 
soon afterward Corpus Christi, Aransas Pass, 


Cavillo Pass and Fort Esperanza at the 
mouth of Matagorda bay. By the close of 
the year Indianola and the Matagorda penin- 
sula were also in the hands of the Federals. 
The Texans made but a show of resistance, 
withdrawing from the coast defenses west of 
the Colorado. But this possession of Texan 
forts was of short duration. After a few 
months the Federals withdrew from all except 
Brazos Santiago, leaving the duty of guard- 
ing the coast to the navy, which soon after- 
ward captured several Confederate vessels. 

Bankes’ next scheme to obtain possession of 
Texas was by an entrance from the northeast, 
from Red river; bat this famous “ Red river 
expedition ” also ignominiously failed. The 
Texans were too much for that Yankee army. 
At the battle of Pleasant Hill, however, the 
Texans suffered a serious defeat; Sweitzer’s 
regiment of cavalry, about 400 strong, was 
almost annihilated by the Federals; and they 
also lost the battle at Pleasant Grove; but 
in the great battle of Sabine Cross Roads the 
Texans gained a great victory. 

During the month of September Browns- 
ville was captured by her old enemy, Cortina, 
under peculiar circumstances. A French 
foree of about 5,000 took Bagdad, at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, with the object of 
taking possession of Matamoras, where Cor- 
tina was then in command. Brownsville was 
at that time occupied by Colonel Ford with a 
considerable force of Texan cavalry, and Bra- 
zos Santiago was still held by the Federals. 
On the 6th the French began to move up the 
right bank of the river, and their advance be- 
came engaged with Cortina, who had marched 
with 3,000 Mexicans and sixteen pieces of 
artillery from Matamoras to meet them. 
There seems to have been some understand- 
ing between Ford and the French commander, 
for during the engagement the former ap- 
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peared on the other side of the Rio Grande 
with a large herd of cattle tor the use of the 
invading army, and, immediately crossing the 
river, took part in the conflict by attacking 
the rear of Cortina’s army. The Mexican 
commander, however, succeeded in repulsing 
both Ford and the French, who retreated to 
Bagdad. Cortina next turned his attention 
to Ford. On the 9th he passed with his whole 
orce and drove the Texans from Brownsville, 
and took po-session of the town for the 
United States. 

Governor Pendleton Murrah, of Texas, on 
his accession to the executive chair, found 
many unneual perplexities, the State being 
harassed, and currency down to 3 or 4 cents 
on the dollar, and all three branches of the 
government usurped by military proclama- 
tion, etc. Hetherefore convened the legisla- 
ture in extra session, to meet May 11, 1864. 
But the terrible evils under which Texas was 
laboring could not be remedied in a short 
time, and before any measure of relief could 
take signal effect, the end of the great war 
came. Kirby Smith, however, had the hardi- 
hood of protracting the war in Texas some 
weeks after the surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox, but finally surrendered to General 
Canby, May 26. But the last engagement in 
the great war took place May 13, near the old 
battle-field of Palo Alto, the scene of Taylor’s 
victory over Arista. 


AFTER THE WAR. 


After the formal surrender of Smith and 
Magruder, Governor Murrah retired to Mexico, 
and June 19, General Granger, of the United 
States Army, assumed temporary command. 
On the 17th President Johnson, in pursuance 
of his plan of reconstruction, appointed An- 
drew J. Hamilton provisional governor of 
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Texas. May 29, the president issued a 
proclamation granting an amnesty, with cer- 
tain exceptions, to persons who had been en- 
gaged in the rebellion, on condition of their 
taking an oath of allegiance. Governor Ham. 
ilton arrived at Galveston near the close of 
July, and began the reorganization of the 
State government, under the old regime, by 
proclaiming an election, where loyal persons 
may vote for State and all other necessary 
officers. Both President Johnson and Gov- 
ernor Hamilton were so liberal that the anti. 
Union men of Texas had hopes of gaining 
control of the government. 

But the greatest practical question now 
coming up was the disposition of the freed 
blacks. The course of Congress soon assured 
the public that the negroes would have all the 
rights of citizenship, so far as national legis- 
tion could make them. President Johnson 
evemed to be in haste to re-install the old 
Confederates in power under the Federal 
Government. During the years 1865-66 he 
pardoned over 600 persons in Texas alone 
who were not included in the amnesty procla- 
mation he had issued. He “soured” on cer- 
tain prominent Republicans in Congress, and 
seemed to desire to obtain a preponderance 
of Southern or Democratic element in that 
body as soon as possible. 

After the final victory of Northern arms, 
the Unionists in Texas, and especially the 
Federal soldiers, were peculiarly exposed to 
the vengeance of the more riotous element of 
the vanquished Confederates, and considerable 
persecution and some murders were indulged 
in. Only in the vicinity of the garrisuned 
towns and posts was security of person and 
property maintained. Even the courts were 
warped, according to General Custer’s (Ted. 
eral) testimony. Said he: “Since the estab- 
lishment of the provisional government in 
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Texas the grand juries throughout the State 
have found upward of 500 indictments for 
murder against disloyal men, and yet not in 
a single case has there been a conviction.” 
The negro population of Texas at the close 
of the war was about 400.000. Great num- 
bers had been sent hither during that struggle 
to get them away from Federal interference. 
Now, since they had been freed, they all be- 
gan to move for employment, and before they 
attained it many of them suffered much, and 
some even killed. One man testifies that he 
collected accounts, showing that 260 dead 
bodies of negroes had been found throughout 
the State up to the middle of January, 1866, 
—some in the creeks, some floating down 
stream, and come by the roadside. But soon 
the excite:nent died down somewhat, and the 
negroes began to find work. Plantation own- 
ers were compelled to yield to necessity and 
offered them terms which promised to insure 
steady labor. Wages, $20 a month, or two- 
thirds of the cotton crop and one-half the 
corn crops. And many testified that they 
could net as much from their business under 
the new order of things as under the old. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD. 


January 8, 1866, an election was held for 
delegates to a State convention to form a new 
constitution. There was no excitement, and 
little interest was shown, probably not half 
the voters taking part. This created some 
alarm in the minds of the philanthropists, but 
an occasion of that kind seldom draws out a 
Jarge vote, because there is no particular issue 
in question, and no great hero up for office, 
whose followers take zealous. hold. 

On the meeting of the convention J. W. 
Throckmorton was elected its president, and 
they proceeded to adopt every measure neces- 


sary for re-admission into the old Union. 
This constitution was submitted to the people 
June 25, who that day gave 28,119 votes for 
it and 23,400 against it. Of course there was 
many a bitter pill in the new document for 
the old pro-slavery element to swallow, but 
they could not help themselves. 

On the same day of the ratification of the 
constitution, Mr. Throckmorton was elected 
governor, and G. W. Jones, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor. In his message to the legislature 
the new governor said it was desirable 
that all military force, and the agents of 
the freedmen’s bureau, should be with- 
drawn from the interior of the State, 
and that the most certain way to effect 
this object would be the enactment of just 
laws for the protection of the blacks, and their 
rigid enforcement. He added that every et- 
fort should be made to impress upon the 
freedmen that their labor was desirable, and 
that laws should be passed carrying out the 
intention of that article in the constitution 
securing to them protection of person and 
property. He also called the attention of the 
legislature to the numerous outrages recently 
committed by Indians on the frontier. Upon 
his recommendation the legislature paid no 
attention to the question of ratifying the new 
clause of the Federal constitution abolishing 
slavery, and rejected by sixty-seven nays to 
five yeas the disfranchisement of the late 
Confederates imposed by the fourteenth ar- 
ticle of the same constitution, which reads: 
« No person shall be a senator or representative 
in Congress, or elector of president or vice- 
president, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, 
who, having previously taken an oath as a 
member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any State 
legislature, or as an executive or judicial ofti- 
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eer of any State, to support the constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against tle same, or given 
aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But 
Congress may, by a vote of two-thirds of each 
house, remove such disability.” The governor 
maintained that the adoption of such an ar- 
ticle would deprive the State, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, of the services of her 
ablest and best men, at a time, too, when such 
services are peculiarly important. 

This legislatnre passed numerous laws for 
internal improvement, and one providing an 
efficient military force for the protection of 
the frontier, besides many other useful laws. 

Under the plan pursued by President 
Johnson, State governments had by this time 
been established in all the Confederate 
States. But Congress considered that the 
president had been going too fast, and estab- 
lished military rule throughout the South, ot 
course over the veto of the president. 
eral Phil Sheridan was given the command 
of the district including Louisiana and Texas, 
and he appointed General Griftin to super- 
vise the latter State, with headquarters at 
Galveston. To him was entrusted the reor- 
ganization of the State, and he proceeded ac- 
cording to the more stringent measures re- 
quired by the “ Radical” Congre:s. He 
found Governor Throckmorton in his way, 
and advised his removal, which was dune by 
General Sheridan. Griffin added: “I can- 
not find an officer holding position under the 
State laws whose antecedents will justify me 
in reposing trust in him in assisting in the 
registration.” Ile further stated that he had 
again and again called the attention of the 
governor to outrages perpetrated on Union 
men, but knew of no instance in which the 
offender had been punished. At a later date 
he explains that efforts were made to exclude 
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Union men from the jury boxes, to prevent 
which he issued a circular order, prescribing 
a forin of oath which virtually excluded every 
person that had been connected with the Con- 
federacy from serviug asajuror. This order 
was seized upon by some State officials, who 
attempted to make it appear that the courts 
were clored by the enforcement of it. 

Governor Throckmorton, of course, denied 
the many slanderous attacks that had been 
made upon him, and it seems that he was 
really desirous of adjusting himself and the 
State to the new system of reconstruction 
adopted by Congress in opposition to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s views. 

Says Bancroft: “Early in August the 
deposed governor sent in his final report of 
his administration. It contains the Treas- 
urer’s report, showing the receipts to have 
heen $626,518, and the expenses $625,192; 
a statement of Indian depredations from 1865 
to 1867, from which it appears that during 
the two years 162 persons were killed, 48 
curried into captivity and 24 wounded; and 
he gave in addition a copy of his address and 
the official correspondence explanatory of his 
conduct. In reviewing this correspondence 
Throckmorton remarks that every fair-mind- 
ed person will be satisfied that the reports of 
General Griffin were made without any foun- 
dation in fact, and were not supported by 
any public or private act of his; and that the 
imputation that he (Throckmorton) was an 
impediment to the reconstruction of the 
State showed the sinister influences which 
surrounded Griffin and his proclivity to 
error. 

“In examining the facts Throckmorton 
calls attention to the fact that he tendered 
the cordial co-operation of the State authori- 
ties to aid in the execution of the laws of 
Congress; that he called upon the civil au- 
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thorities for such information as would con- 
duce to that end; and that he advised the 
people to a cheerful and prompt compliance 
with the terms. But extraordinary impedi- 
ments to the proper execution of the acts of 
Congress had been thrown in the way. First, 
the circular order relative to jurymen’s quali- 
fications filled the country with consternation, 
impressing the minds of the people that they 
were not to have the benefit of the laws; the 
oath prescribed would in fact exclude the 
majority of the people, except the freedmen, 
from serving as jurors; secondly, by refusing 
to fill vacancies in State offices except by such 
persons as could take the test oath; and 
thirdly, by delay in appointing boards of 
registration in many counties. Again, no 
persons except those of one political party 
were selected as registrars, while negroes no- 
toriously incompetent were appointed to act 
on such boards; such persons as sextons of 
cemeteries, auctioneers, members of police, 
under-wardens of workhouses, school direc- 
tors, jurymen, overseers of the roads and 
many other classes had been excluded from 
registration; and finally a manifest disinclin- 
ation had been shown by the military authori- 
ties to believe in the sincerity of the State 
otticials, and in the people when declaring 
their desire to comply with the acts of Con- 
gress.” 

Besides the above, Mr. Throckmorton pıt »- 
ceeds to enumerate many acts of lawlessness 
and oppression on the part of the United 
States agents and the military. 


Elisha M. Pease became governor for the 
third time in August, 1867. Public affairs, 
however, had sadly changed since the happy 
period of his first administration. Partisan 
feeling was now bitter, and in no other of ti.e 
Confederate States did the work of recon- 


struction prove more dificult. Texas was 
the last to be readmitted into the Union. 

General Sheridau’s military administra- 
tion gave great dissatisfaction to President 
Johnson, and on August 26, 1867, he was re- 
placed by the appointment of General Win- 
tield S. Hancock, whose views were very dif- 
ferent from those of his predecessor. He 
was unwilling to submit civil offenders to 
military tribunals. He annulled the rigid 
rules laid down by Grifħin with regard to 
registration of voters, instructing the local 
boards to proceed according to the statutes. 
But Hancock gave as little satisfaction to 
Congress as his predecessor had to the presi- 
dent, and the want of harmony at Washing- 
ton between the legislative and executive de- 
partments was the occasion of frequent 
change in policy with regard to Texas, and 
corresponding change of officers, and such a 
state of national affairs would naturally keep 
the people of Texas in an unsettled condi- 
tion. Hancock was succeeded by General 
Reynolds. 

An election was held in February, 1868, 
which continued four days, for the choice of 
delegates to a State constitutional convention. 

At the same time 44,689 votes were cast 
in favor of the convention being held, and 
11,440 against it. According to the historian 
Thrall, 56,678 white voters were registered 
and 47,951 black ones. 

June 1 following, the convention, compris- 
ing sixty-three delegates, was held at Austin, 
and organized by electing Edmund J. Davis 
president, and W. V. Tunstall secretary. Al- 
though the convention was composed of loyal 
Republicans, they were divided into two fac- 
tions. General Griffin had some time before 
that been petitioned to declare by military 
order all acts of the Texas legislature passed 
after secession null ab initio; but he died 
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before issuing the order. The members of 
the convention who believed in having a 
formal order issued annulling all acts during 
the period of secession, were called by nick- 
name “Ab [nitios.”” Another difference con- 
cerned the question of suffrage, a portion of 
the convention being inclined to be more in- 
tolerant toward the ex-Cunfederates than the 
other party. For three months these oppos- 
ing factions argued these matters and made 
but little progress in framing a constitution. 
August 31 they adjourned to reassemble 
December 7, and when they did meet again, 
the differences appeared to be more irrecon- 
cilable than ever; but finally the more lib- 
eral party prevailed by a vote of thirty-seven 
yeas against twenty-six nays, on February 3, 
1869. The article concerning the franchise, 
which was finally adopted, was drafted by 
Governor Hamilton, and reads as follows: 


‘Every male citizen of the United States, 
of the age of twenty-one years and upward, 
not laboriug under the disabilities named in 
this constitution, without distinction of race, 
color or former condition, who shall be a res- 
ident of this State at the time of the adop- 
tion of this constitution, or who shall there- 
after reside in this State one year, and in the 
county in which he offers to vote sixty days 
next preceding any election, shall be entitled 
to vote for all officers that are now, or here- 
after may be, elected by the people, and upon 
all questions snbinitted to the electors at any 
election; provided, that no person shall be 
allowed to vote or hold office who is now or 
hereafter may be disqualified therefor by the 
constitution of the United States, until such 
disqualification shall be removed by the Con- 
gress of the United States: provided further, 
that no person, while kept in any asy- 
lum or confined in prison, or who has been 
convicted of a felony, or is of unsound mind, 
shall be allowed to vote or hold ottice.” 


But the very next day after the adoption 
of the furm of constitution to be submitted, 


namely, on February 4th, twenty-two of the 
minority members signed a protest, the pres- 
ident, E. J. Davis, being one of them. In 
substance the objections they raised were: 
That it was based on the assumption that the 
constitution of tne United States and the 
accepted constitution of Texas of 1845 had 
not been continuously the supreme law of 
the land; that the article on the right of 
suffrage enfranchised all those who volunta- 
rily became the public enemy of the United 
States; that the majority of the convention 
had deliberately removed from the constitu- 
tion every safegnard for the protection of the 
loyal voter, white or black; had stricken from 
it the whole system of registry; had repudi- 
ated the oath of loyalty contained in the 
reconstruction laws; had spurned the test of 
equal civil and political rights, ete. l 

The convention was so disorderly as to not 
adjourn in a formal and decent manner, and 
the members left for their homes before the 
journal of the proceedings was made up and 
approved. General Canby reported the trouble 
to Washington, and on instruction proceeded 
to gather together the records as well as he 
could and compile them in an orderly 
shape. 

The popular vote on the constitution, taken 
November 80 following, resulted in 72,366 
in favor of it, to 4,928 against it. At the 
same election Edmund J. Davis was chosen 
governor, and J. W. Flanagan lieutenant 
governor. Members of the legislature were 
also appointed, and an order was issued by 
the military com mander, summoning the leg- 
islature to assembie at Austin February 8, 
following. | 

Governor Pease, finding his position an 
embarrassing one, the military rule being so 
awkwardly mixed in with civil affairs, that 
lie resigned September 30, 1869, and ar in- 
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terval of over tbree months occurred, in 
which the adjutant in charge acted a kind of 
provisional governor, before Davis was in- 
augurated. 

The legislature, meeting as 
promptly ratified the proposed amendinents 
to the United States constitution (enfran- 
chising negroes, etc.), appointed senators to 
Congress, and did other necessary business 
imposed upon it by the reconstruction laws 
as a provisional body, and adjourned. 

March 30, 1870, the president of the 
United States, Grant, approved the Con- 
gressional act readmitting Texas “into the 
Union.” 

The reconstruction period of Texas ex- 
tended over five years, during which time 
lawlessness prevailed as it never did before. 
On this subject General Reynolds, in a letter 
to the War Department, dated October 21, 
1869, says: “The number of inurders in the 
State during the nine months from January 
1, 1869, to September 30, same year, accord- 
ing to the official records, necesearily imper- 
fect, is 384, being an average of about one 
anda half per day! From this statement it 
appears that with the partial breaking up of 
bands of desperadoes by military aid the 
number of murders is diminishing from 
month to month.” 

Althongh the readmission of Texas into 
the Union was technically the end of the 
‘‘ reconstruction period,” full re-adjustment 
was not attained for some years afterward. 

On the recognition of Texas as a State, 
Governor Davis passed from the relation of 
provisional to permanent governor, and soon 
afterward the military gave up its special 
civil jurisdiction to the new order of things. 
The governor, in his message, called atten- 
tion to the necessity of providing measures 
for the suppression of crime, and recom- 


ordered, 


mended the enactment of a law for the efti- 
cient organization of the militia, and the es- 
tablishment of a police system, which wonld 
embrace the whole State under one head, so 
that the police, sheriffs and constables of the 
different cities should be made a part of the 
general police, act in concert with it and be 
subject to the orders of the chief. He made 
mention of a class of criminals which con- 
sisted of mobs of lawless men, who assem- 
bled and operated in disguise in carrying ont 
some unlawful purpose, generally directed 
against the freedmen. The immunity from 
arrest of such offenders gave reason to eup- 
pose that they were protected or encouraged 
by the majority of the people. To repress 
this evil he suggested that the executive be 
given power to establish temporarily, under 
certain contingencies, martial law. Also he 
considered that the frequency of homicides 
was attributable to the habit of carrying 
arms, and recommended that the legislature 
restrict that privilege, which it would be able 
to do under the amended constitution. Fur- 
thermore, believing that education would 
limit crime, he recommended improvement 
in the echool system. Many other good 
things he also recommended. 

The legislature, politically, stood: Senate, 
1% Republicans, two of them Africans, 7 
conservatives and 6 Democrats; house, 50 
Republicans, 8 being Africans, 19 conserva- 
tives and 21 Democrats. This body was in 
accord with the governor. Its session was a 
long one, not adjourning until August 15, 
and it passed many acts, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the governor. The 
military and the police were authorized to be 
organized, and the resuit of the organizations 
brought many a collision between the whites 
and the blacks. The latter, sometimes being 
on the police force and otherwise in command, 
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fonnd a bitter time in endeavoring to execute 
the law over his white neighbors. Mistakes 
were made and vengeance resorted to, and 


the fire of party passion was raised to a greater | 


In January, L871, 
A 


height than ever Lefore. 
there was a serious affair at Huntsville. 


asked them for their authority, and they said 
they had it. Ife demanded that it be shown 
him. They then replied that they had left it 
in Waco; and he then told thein that they 
could not search his house except by force of 


arins. Two of the men then drew ont their 


negro, an important witness in a criminal | pistols and said that they intended to do that 


case, was killed, and persons implicated in 
the murder were arrested. 


Friends aided | to go in and search. 


very thing. Next, Pritchett tuld the negroes 
Gathings then seized 


then to escape, and the captain of the police | a shotgun and declared that he would shoot 
who held them in charge was wounded in the the first negro that came in: a white man 


scrimmage. Martial law was proclaimed by 
the governor and a military company sent 
from an adjoining county to enforce the law. 
Soon all was quiet. Another difficulty oc- 
curred at Groesbeck, in September, one A pple- 
white being killed in the streets by three 
colored policemen. A serious disturbance 
took place, the whites and negrocs being ar- 
rayed against each other. On October 10 
Governor Davis, on account of the above fra- 
cas, proclaimed martial law in Limestone and 
Freestone counties. The order was revoked 
November 11, but the people were assessed 
for a considerable eum to defray expenses. 
Godley, House and Mitchell were also mur- 
dered in a similar manner. In Hill county, 
also, in the fail of 1870, martial law was en- 
forced for a short time. The particulars in 
the last mentioned case were these: 

One James Gathings and “ Slol ” Nichol- 
son killed a negro man and woman in Bosque 
county, and fled, it was supposed, to Hill 
county. Soon afterward, one morning before 
sunrise, Lieutenant Pritchett and two other 
officers and four negroes, under the special 
authority of Governor Davis, went to the re- 
sidence of Colonel J. J. Gathings in Hill 
county, and demanded opportunity to search 
his house for “little Jin ” Gathings. The 
colonel met them at the door and told them 
he was not there. They insisted, and he 


could go in, said he, but no “nigger;” and 
he cursed them in the severest terms imagin- 
able. The search was made, but no boy 
found. 

The officers and negroes then started toward 
Covington, a village near by. Gathings had 
them arrested before night, for searching his 
house without legal authority. They gave 
bonds for their appearance at court, but sent 
word that they were going to mob Gathings, 
and the citizens stood guard at his house for 
eight nights. The mob, however, did not 
appear; nor did they appear at court, although 
Gathings and his friends were on hand. 

In the meantime Governor Davis issued 
writs for the arrest of Gathings and his 
friends, to be served by Sheriff Grace; but 
when the matter came up again the author- 
ities said they wanted only an amicable ad- 
justment, and proposed to release Gathings 
and his friends if he would pay the cost of 
the proceedings thus far, which amounted to 
nearly $3,000, and which was readily fur- 
nished. Afterward when Richard Coke was 
governor the State reimbursed Gathings. 

During Davis’ administration as governor, 
the State treasurer, Davidson, embezzled 
$50,000 or over and ran away, and was never 
caught, although Davis seemed to make all 
possible effort to capture him. The bonds- 
men were sued. 
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In November, as shown by the general 
election, the Democrats came out in full force 
and elected a full set of State oflicers, a ma- 
jority of the State legislature, and the full 
Congressional delegation. At the same elec- 
tion Austin was chosen as the permanent seat 
of the State government, by a large major- 
ity. The new legislature met January 14, 
1873, and the Democrats at one proceeded to 
repeal all obnoxious laws; the militia bill 
passed by the preceding legislature was so 
modified as to deprive the governor of the 
power to declare martial law; the objectionable 
State police force was disbanded, and material 
changes were effected in the election laws. 

Now for a coup d'état. The Democrats, 
after reforming the law, determined next to 
reform the personnel of the government, and 
this had to be done by stratagem. The gov- 
ernor was a stanch Republican, and the senate 
still contained a Republican majority. Seeing 
that a scheme of obstruction would imme- 
diately stop the wheels of the government, 
the Democrats voted no appropriations with 
which to carry on the government until they 
could have a new election. So, being confi- 
dent that at the polls they would be sus- 
tained, they boldly ordered a new election of 
State officers, members of the legislature, ete. 
Their party, of course, was triumphant, bat, 
the election being unconstitutional, as de- 
cided by the eupreme court, Davis officially 
announced the fact, and prohibited the new 
legislature from assembling. The new legis- 
lature met, however, in the upper story of 
the capitol, while the old Republican body 
met in the lower story, guarded by negroes. 
The immediate outlook appeared frightful. 
President Grant was appealed to, but refused 
to sustain Davis, and this was the cause of the 
moderation, which finally resulted favorably. 

Richard Coke was elected governor, and 
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Richard B. Hubbard lieutenant governor, 
they being elected by a majority of 50,000. 
On the 1¥th of January, Governor Davis 
vacated the executive chair without a formal 
surrender. This was an exceedingly narrow 
escape from bloodshed. In a public speech, 
in 1880, Davis referred to this affair, and 
said the Democrats seized the State govern- 
ment; but Governor Coke, in his message, 
referred to the matter in the following terms: 

“ Forebodings of danger to popular liberty 
and representative government caused the 
stoutest and most patriotic among us to 
tremble for the result. A conspiracy, bolder 
and more wicked than that of Cataline against 
the liberties of Rome, had planned to over- 
throw of free government in Texas. The 
capitol and its purlieus were held by armed 
men under command of the conspirators, and 
the treasury and department offices, with all 
the archives of the government, were in their 
possession. Your right to assemble in the 
capitol as chosen representatives of the people 
was denied, and the will of the people of 
Texas was scoffed at and defied * * * 
The president of the United States was being 
implored to send troops to aid in overthrow- 
ing the government of Texas, chosen by her 
people by a majority of 50,000. The local 
and municipal otticers throughout the State, 
in sympathy with the infamous designs of 
these desperate and unscrupulous revolution- 
ists, taking courage from the boldness of the 
leaders at the capital, were refusing to deliver 
over to their lawfully elected successors the 
offices in their possession. A universal con- 
flict of jurisdiction and authority, extending 
through all the departments of the govern- 
ment, embracing in its sweep all the territory 
and inhabitants of the State, and every ques- 
tion upon which legitimate government is 
called to act, was imminent and impending.” 
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NEW CONSTITUTIONS AND THE ADMINISTRATIONS. 


Now, in January. 1879, all the most irri- 
tating partisan questions being out of the way 
and the minds of the people in comparative 
rest, Governor Coke recommended the adop- 
tion of a new State constitution, as many 
clauses in the cne then existing were enm- 
bersome or obstructive, and becoming more 
so with the advance of events. In his mes- 
sage to the legislature meeting that winter, 
which was a long document of ninety-two 
octavo pages, he recounts in detail all the 
emall necessities and desired improvements 
in the government, as well as the large ones, 
discussing them at length. Among many 
other statements was one to the effect that 
Mexican maranders were doing more mischief 
on this side of the Rio Grande than they had 
done before for a number of years. Federal 
aid was asked for protection against them. 

By an act of August 13, 1870, veterans of 
the revolution which separated Texas from 
Mexico, including the Mier prisoners, were 
to receive pensions. Comptroller Bledsoe, 
by mistake, extended the provisions of this 
law to persons not properly entitled to the 
benefit of it. At any rate this was the rea- 
son given by Governor Davis on the occasion 
of his vetoing two items of appropriation to 
pay claims of veterans. By this act the gov- 
ernor exposed himself to the attack of his 
Democratic enemies, who charged him with 
entertaining hostile feelings toward the vet- 
erans. By a subsequent act of the legisla- 
ture, however, the list of pensioners was 
increased, and by the end of the year the gov- 
ernor became alarmed at the rapidly increas- 
ing number of claims. He said that Darden 
and Coke, in the course of a year or so, issued 
$1,115,000 worth of bonds in pension. About 
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1,100 persons came up as “veterans” in 
struggles between Texas and Mexico. The 
law was soon repealed. 

In March, 1875, another constitutional 
convention was provided for. August 2d the 
people cast 69,583 votes for the convention, 
electing delegates, and 30,549 against it. 
The convention asseinbled at Austin, Sep- 
tember 6, fullowing, and completed its labors 
November 24. The new constitution was 
ratified by the popular vote February 17, 
1876, when 136,606 votes were cast in its 
favor aud 56,652 against it. On the same 
day a general election was held, when the 
regular Democratic State ticket prevailed. 
Coke was re-elected governor, by a majority 
of over 102,000 votes, over Willian Cham- 
bers, who received 47,719 votes. 

In this new constitution the following are 
some of the more noticeable features: In the 
bill of rights the provisions of the constitu- 
tion of 1869, which declared secession a her- 
esy, and the constitution and Jaws of the 
United States the supreme law of the land, 
are omitted. Provision was made to increase 
the number of members of the house of rep- 
resentatives to 150, at the rate of one addi- 
tional member for each 15,000 inhabitants at 
each fresh apportionment. The number of 
senators was permanently fixed at thirty-one. 
The legislature was to meet every two years, 
the governor’s term of office reduced to two 
years, and his salary from $5,000 to $4,000. 
The article of the old constitution respecting 
suffrage was so changed as to make no refer- 
enve to “race, color or former condition.” 
Foreign immigration was discountenanced. 

As soon as the legislature met, the gover- 
nor pointed out defects in the constitution, 
recommending amendments, especially with 
reference to the judicial system. The gov- 
ernor also stated, in his message to the legis- 
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lature, that while Indian troubles were less, 
the Mexican border troubles continued un- 
abated. 

On May 5, this year,Governor Coke was 
elected United States Senator, but continued 
to exercise the functions of executive until 
December 1, when he resigned, and Lieuten- 
ant Governor Hubbard succeeded to the of- 
fice. 

During Governor Hubbard’s administra- 
tion a serious trouble arose between Texan 
and Mexican citizens in El Paso county, 
which resulted in some bloodshed among the 
bad characters, and probably even among 
some of the good people. It originated in a 
personal quarrel between Charles H. Howard 
and Louis Cardis, concerning some salt de- 
posits. The United States military was 
called into requisition before the fracas was 
finally quelled. 

Oran M. Roberts was governor of Texas 
during the years 1879-80, during which 
period nothing very exciting occurred. 

By this time it seems that the famous old 
Indian question was about out of the way. 
The reds were nearly all gone. The Co- 
manches and Kickapoos had proved to be the 
most troublesome, the former claiming the 
country as their own, while the latter pro- 
claimed that they were at war only with 
Texas, and not with the United States. In 
1870 there were only 500 Tonkawas and 
Lipans, and a few years later Texas was re- 
lieved from the hostile incursions of the 
Kickapoos, who were removed to a reserva- 
tion in the Indian Territory, and since that 
time all hostile Indians have been subdued. 
By 1882 the remnant of harmless natives 
within the borders of the State have been re- 
duced to 108 souls, and these were located 


in the vicinity of Fort Griffin, in Shackelford 


county. They had no reservation, and were 
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dependent to a great extent upon the whims 
of their white neighbors. They had no live 
stock, and lived in brush houses and tepees. 
They had all been friendly to the whites and 
were well contented. An insufficient appro- 
priation for their support was annually made 
by the Government, and the citizens of Texas 
assisted them froin time to time. 

A little further on will be given a list of 
all the governors of Texas to date. As this 
work goes to press J. S. Hogg is re-elected 
governor, after an exciting contest occasioned 
by his antagonism to certain classes of mo- 
nopolistic corporations, ete. 


GREER COUNTY. 


« Under the terins of the annexation treaty 
of 1845 Texas retained possession of all 
vacant and unappropriated lands within her 
boundaries; but from that time to the pres- 
ent the boundary has not been definitely set- 
tled. A dispute has occurred, arising out of 
the old treaty with Spain of February 22, 
1819, in which the Red river is made the 
boundary between the 94th and 100th degree 
west longitude from Greenwich. At the date 
when this treaty was made but little infor- 
mation had been obtained respecting the 
region extending along the upper portion of 
Red river, nor was it known that the river 
was divided into two branches— now called 
the north and west forks—between the 99th 
and 100th meridians. As late as 1848 all 
maps described Red river as a continuous 
stream, the north fork not being laid down 
upon them. By an exploration, however, 
made in 1852, by Captains Marcy and Mc- 
Clellan, under the direction of the War De- 
partment, it was discovered that there were 
two main branches to the river proper; but, 
probably owing to the inaccuracy of their 
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instruments, the explorers located the 100th 
meridian below the junction. In 1857 the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who wished 
to know the boundary between the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw countries, caused an astro- 
nomical survey to be made for the purpose 
of ascertaining the true meridian, which was 
found to be eighty miles west of the junction 
of the two forks, the surveyors designating 
the south fork—“ Prairie Dog Fork”—as 
the main branch. 

“Texas at once questioned this designa- 
tion, and Congress passed an act, approved 
June 5, 1858, authorizing the president, in 
conjunction with the State of Texas, to mark 
out the boundary line. Commissioners on 
both sides were &ppointed, who proceeded to 
do their work in 1860. No agreement, how- 
ever, could be arrived at, and Texas, adopt- 
ing the report of her commissioner, estab- 
lished the Territory in dispute—about 2,000 
square miles in area—as a county under the 
name of Greer. In an act of Congress of 
February 24, 1879, to create the Northern 
Judicial District of Texas, etc., Greer county 
is included in the district. | 

“In 1882 a bill was before Congress seek- 
ing to establish the north fork as the true 
boundary, but hitherto no settlement of the 
question has been attained. Meantime com- 
plications have arisen, through persons claim- 
ing to exercise rights on the disputed land 
under the jurisdiction of Texas, conflicts 
have taken place and blood has been shed, 
owing to procrastination in the adjustment 
of the disputed claim.” — H. H. Bancroft, 
History of the Pacific States. 


GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


In the language of Mr. H. H. Bancroft: 
« No State in the Union has passed through 
more political vicissitudes than Texas. Dur- 


ing the present century her people have 
fought and bled ander no less than five dif- 
ferent national flags, representing as many 
different governments. First we find her 
with a sparse population, among which might 
be found some few individuals of the Anglo- 
American race, under the royal standard of 
Spain, ruled by monarchial laws; next, the 
eagle of the Mexican republic dictates the 
form of government and exasperates by op- 
pression the free-spirited settlers from the 
United States; then follow revolt anda short 
but sanguinary struggle for independence, 
terminating in the establishment of the 
Texan repnblic, with its emblematic lone- 
star flag. After a brief existence, however, 
as a sovereigu nation, Texas was content to 
repose beneath the standard of the stars and 
stripes, which in turn she threw aside to 
fight under the Confederate banner. The 
land which was once the abode of savages 
has been converted into a civilized country, 
which will prove a center of human develop- 
ment. 

‘‘Short as has been her life, the common- 
wealth of Texas has had a varied experience, 
—first as the borderland of contending col- 
onies, then a lone republic, as a member of 
the great federation, member of the Southern 
Confederacy, and finally reinstated as one of 
the still unbroken Union. The annals of her 
past career, as we have seen, are replete with 
stories of romantic events, and persevering 
struggles to shake off the leaden weight of 
impeding influences and elevate herself to 
the proud level of advancing civilization. 
Her future is bright; she has entered the 
broad highway of universal progress, and 
henceforth her march will be one of unprcc- 
edented prosperity. A marvelous rapidity 
has already marked her onward course to 
wealth and happiuees. Probably there never 
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was a country which entered upon the long 
and brilliant career of progress that we may 
look forward to in this instance, ander more 
favorable auspices than this State. Although 
older than any of the more northern Pacific 
States, it has developed more slowly, and has 
avoided many of their mistakes. The great 
curse of California is not here entailed. The 
people are still freemen, snd the law-makers 
and the public officials are their servants, 
There is little or no public debt; their pub- 
lic lands are their own, and they have not all 
fallen into the hands of sharpers and epecu- 
tors; they rule the railroad companies in- 
stead of being ruled by them; unjust and 
oppressive monopolies are not permitted. 
Here ure the seeds of life insteal of the ele- 
ments of disease and death. With her vast 
area of tillable and grazing lands, a people 
rapidly increasing in numbers, wealth and 
refinement; with young and healthy institu- 
tions resting on honest republican founda- 


tions; with a determination on the part of. 


the people to admit within their borders no 
species of despotism, no form of tyranny, 
there is no height of grandeur to which this 
commonwealth may not reasonably aspire. 
“Indian depredations on the frontier have 
ceased, and cattle-raiding on the Rio Grande 
borderland will soon be a trouble of the past; 
lawlessness and crime are yielding to fearless 
administration of justice and application of 
the laws, and order is sweeping from her 
path the refuse that for decades obstructed 
the progress of large portions of the State. 
The advancing strides made by Texas since 
the civil war toward the goal where lofty 
aspirations will win the prize of unalloyed 
prosperity, are strikingly exhibited by offi- 
tial statistics on population, agriculture, 
rommerce, industriea and developing enter- 


prises.” 


Indeed, many men who have no pecuniary 
interests in Texas have been heard to say 
that that State is destined to be the greatest 
in the Union. 

In their eocial character the people of 
Texas are still hospitable, with better oppor- 
tunities than ever to exhibit that pleasurable 
trait. General intelligence, and its concom- 
itant, the establishment of educational insti- 
tutions, also characterize the sons of the 
South who emigrated to that great, free 
State in the first place for greater opportu- 
nity for education, hospitality and comfort- 
able homes in a comfortable climate. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVES OF TEXAS FROM 1691 to 
1891—3200 YEARS. 


SPANISH—1691 To 1822—181 YEARS. 


Domingo Teran. 

Don Gaspardo de Anaya. 
Don Martin de Alarconne. 
Marquis de Aguayo. 
Fernando de Almazan. 
Melchoir de Madiavilia. 
Juan Antonia Bustillos. 
Manuel de Sandoval. 
Carlos de Franquis. 
Prudencia Basterra. 
Justo Boneo. 
Jacinto de Barrios. 
Antonio de Martos. 
Juan Maria, Baron de Riperda, 
Domingo Cabello. 

Rafael Pacheco. 

Manuel Muñoz. 

Juan Bautista el Guazabel. 
Antonio Cordero. 

Manuel de Salcedo. 

Christoval Dominguez. 
Antonio Martinez. 
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MEXICAN— 1822 ro 1835—13 YEARS. 


Trespalacios ..... 0... eee cece rere ee 1&22 
Don Luciana le Garcia.............. 1823 
Rafael Gonzales (Coahuila and Texas). .1820 
Victor: Blances 2.22402 46 uses Sead: 1826 
Jose Maria Viesca.............-00%- 1828 
Jose Maria Letona.................. 1831 
Francisco Vidauri............ 0.0008. 1834 


TEXAN—1835 to 1846—11 years. 


Henry Smith, Provisional Governor. 1835-36 
David G. Burnett, President ad interim . 1836 
Sam Houston, Constitutional President .1836 


Mirabeau B. Lamar, President........ 1838 
Sam Houston, President............. 1841 
Anson Jones, President............. 1844 


STATE GUVERNMENT SINCE ANNEXATION—1846 
ro 1893—47 YEARS. 


J. Pinckney Henderson......... ; 1846 
George T. Wood............... 1847 
P Hbi lusso ea 1849—51 
P-A Bellkeesc orien ete ceeds 1851—53 
E- M: Peas virecisewriiken ouni 1853—55 
E. M. Pease............eeeeeee 1855-57 
He Re Runnels 4ac6te eee senses 1857-59 
Sam Houston ..........20 cece 1859-61 
Edward Clark.................. 1861 
F. R. Lubboek...... Pies TERRE P 1861-63 
Pendleton Murrah.............. 1863-"65 
A.J. Hamilton (provisional)..... 1865-66 
James W. Throckmorton......... 1866—67 
E. M. Pease (provisional)........ 1867—70 
E. J. Davis........ OEE AEE 1870—74 
Richard Coke.............c000. 1874—76 
R. B. Hubbard................. 1876—79 
O. M. Roberts ................. 1879-83 
- John Ireland. ............ 00000. 1883—87 
LS. RósBerceriererid deus niesi 1887—91 
ES l E E E 1891—93 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


Some of the more prominent characters in 
the early history of Texas are further sketched 
in the following list: 

Exxis P. Bean, the successor of Philip No- 
lan, in the command of his company, was a 
marked character. In 1800, when he was but 
eighteen years of age and pvssessing a spirit 
of adventure, he left his father’s home at 
Bean’s Station, Tennessee, went to Natchez 
and enlisted in Nolan’s trading company, 
then consisting of twenty-two men. Reach- 
ing Texas, and while at a point between the 
Trinity and Brazos rivers, they were attacked 
and beaten by a body of Spanish troops. 
Bean, with eight others, was taken as a pris- 
oner to San Antonio, and thence to Chihua- 
hua, being kept at the latter place three years, 
when they began to be allowed some liberty and 
to labor for themselves. Bean had learned 
the hatting business, and he followed it for a 
year in Chihuahua, when his longing to see 
his native land induced him, with two com- 
rades, to run away and endeavor to reach the 
United States. The three were arrested near 
El Paso, severely lashed, and again ironed 
and imprisoned. 

Bean’s many friends in Chihuahua soon 
obtained for him again the freedom of 
the city, and he made a second effort 
to escape, but was again taken. He was 
this time sent under a strong guard to 
the south of the city of Mexico. On their 
way they came to the city of Guanajuato, 
where they remained several days; and while 
there, Bean’s noble and manly bearing won 
the heart of a beautiful Mexican sefiorita of 
rank, who wrote a letter to him avowing her 
passion, and promising her influence to ob- 
tain his liberation, when she would marry 
him; but he was hurried away and never per- 
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mitted again to see her. Poor Bean was next 
conveyed to Acapulco, one of the most sickly 
places on the Pacific, and thrown into a filthy 
dungeon, where no ray of the light of heaven 
penetrated, and the only air admitted was 
through an aperture in the base of the mas- 
sive wall, which was six feet thick! In this 
foul abode his body was covered with vermin; 
no one was allowed to see him, and his food 
was of the coarsest and most unhealthy kind. 
In his confinement his only companion was a 
white lizard, which he succeeded in taming, 
and which became very fond of him. The 
only air hole had to be closed at night, to 
prevent ingress of serpents. One night, having 
neglected to close it, he was awakened by 
the crawling of a monstrous serpent over his 
body. His presence of mind enabled him to 
lie perfectly still, until, getting hold of a 
- pocket-knife which he had been able to keep 
concealed upon his person, he pierced the 
monster in the head and escaped his fangs. 
This exploit so astonished the keeper of the 
prison that by his influence a petition was 
sent to the governor for a mitigation of his 
confinement; and that dignitary graciously 
decreed that he might work in chains, and 
under a guard of soldiers. Even this was a 
relief. 

While thus engaged his desire for freedom 
again overcame his prudence. He succeeded 
in freeing himself from his shackles, and with 
a piece of iron killed three of the guard and 
fled to the mountains. Again he was hunted 
down and recaptured, nearly starved. His 
cell now became his only abode, and flogging 
and other indignities were heaped upon him. 
Another year passed and he was again al- 
lowed the liberty of the prison yard, under 
strict surveillance. 

Once more he made a desperate attempt to 
escape, killing several soldiers and taking the 
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road to California. This time he had traveled 
300 miles, when he was once more recaptured 
and carried back. He was now confined upon 
his back, and for weeks was almost devoured 
by vermin! His appeals for mercy were 
treated with mockery. But his freedom drew 
nigh. The Mexican revolutiou of 1810 broke 
out. The royalists became alarmed. They 
had learned to look upon Bean as a chained 
lion, and now, in the hour of their trouble, 
they offered him liberty if he would join their 
standard. He promised, secretly determin- 
ing that he would desert the first opportunity. 
In a few days he was sent out with a scout 
to reconnoitre the position of General More- 
los, the chief of the republicans. When near 
the camp of that officer, Bean proposed to his 
comrades that they should all join the pa- 
triots. His persuavive eloquence was so 
successfnl that they all agreed, and at once 
reported to Morelos. 

Upon the information Bean was able to 
give, an attack was planned and executed 
apainst the royalists, resulting in a complete 
victory. For this Bean received a captain’s 
commission, and his fame spread like a prairie 
fire throughout Mexico. For three years he 


was the chief reliance of Morelos, and when 


he fought victory followed. He was soon 
conducted, with flying banners, into the town 
of Acapulco, the scene of his sufferings. 
The wretches who had persecuted him now 
on bended knees begged for mercy, expecting 
nothing but instant death. But Bean scorned 
to avenge his wrongs upon them, and dis- 
missed them with warnings as to their fature 
conduct. 


Three years later it was agreed that he 
should go to New Orleans and obtain aid for 


the republicans of Mexico. With two com- 
panions, he made his way across the country. 
On the route, while stopping a few days at 
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Jalapa, Mexico, he became suddenly and vio- 
lently enamored of a beautiful lady and mar- 
ried her, promising that he would return to 
her after accomplishing his mission. After 
various adventures he reached New Orleans, 
two days before the memorable battle of Jan- 
nary 8, 1815. He at once volunteered as aid 
to General Jackson, whom he had known 


when a boy, and he fought bravely in that- 


decisive action. 

He afterward returned to Mexico and joined 
his wife, with whom he lived happily many 
years. In 1827, when the Fredonia war 
broke out at Nacogdoches, Texas, he was 
colonel commanding the Mexican garrison at 
that place. In 1835 he returned to Jalapa, 
Mexico. In 1843 he was still living in Mex- 
ico, as an officer on the retired list of the 
army of that nation. A volume containing 
an account of his almost fabulous adventures 
was written by himself in 1817, and pub- 
lished soon afterward. 

STEPHEN FULLER Austin, who carried out 
the scheme of his father, Moses Austin, in 
the founding of what was known as the Aus- 
tin colony, was born November 8, 1793, at 
Austinville, Wythe county, Virginia, while 
his father was interested in lead mines there. 
In 1804 he was sent to Colchester Academy, 
in Connecticut, and a year afterward to an 
academy at New London, same State. At 
the age of fifteen he became a student at 
Transylvania University, in Kentucky, where 
he completed his education. When twenty 
years ot age he was elected a member of the 
Territorial Legislature of Missouri, and was 
regularly re-elected until 1819, in which year 
he went to Little Rock, Arkansas, where he 
was made Circuit Judge of that Territory. 
From there he removed to New Orleans, in 
order to co-operate with his father in the 
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of his father he determined to carry out the 
enterprise himself, in deference to the wishes 
of his deceased parent. 

Stephen F. Austin was well adapted as a 
leader of settlers in an unknown country. In 
his childhood he had been inured to a front- 
ier life, and his broad intellectual capacity 
enabled him to utilize many lessons to be 
learned from the wild West. This, together 
with his legislative experience in Missouri, 
and experience as au executive of Territorial 
laws, enabled him to be a good ruler, diplo- 
matist or commissioner. But as a military 
commander he had no ambition. As to his 
temper, he himself published that he was 
hasty and impetuous, and that he had forced 
upon himself a stringent discipline to pre- 
vent a fit of passion that might destroy his 
influence. In his disposition he was open- 
hearted, unsuspecting and accommodating 
almost to a fault. He was therefore often 
irnposed upon, especially in the minor de- 
mands of benevolence and justice in social 
life. He excelled in a sense of equity, con- 
stancy, perseverance, fortitude, sagacity, pru- 
dence, patience under persecution, benevo- 
lence, forgiveness, ete. 

He was never married. During the first 
years of his residence in Texas, his home 
was at the house of S. Castleman, on the 
Colorado. Later, when his brother-in-law, 
James F. Perry, removed to the colony, he 
lived, when in Texas, with his sister at Peach 
Point plantation, in Brazoria county. Besides 
this sister he had a younger brother, named 
James Brown Austin, who was well known 
in Texas. 

CotoneL Davip Crockett, one of the most 
original, typical Western characters that ever 
lived, and the bravest hero of the Alamo, 
was born in east Tennessee, on the Nola 


_ projected colonization scheme. On the death | Chucky river, at the mouth of Limestone 
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creek, August 17, 1786, the son of John 
Crockett, of Irish descent, who participated 


in the American revolution for independence. | 


David’s grandparents were murdered by In- 
dians, one uncle wounded by them, and 
another captured. When about twelve years 
of age his father hired him out to a kind- 
hearted Dutchman in Virginia, several hun- 
dred miles distant, but he soon became home- 
sick, ran away, and, availing himself of the 
services of a man he knew, and who was 
passing through that section of the country 
with a wagon, started home with him, but 
the wagon proved to be too slow in its progress 
for his eagerness to reach home, and he left 
it and hastened along on foot. 

But he was not home very long until he 
ran away from that, and after a time went to 
Baltimore to embark in a seafaring life, but 
the man who conveyed him to Baltimore in 
his wagon, concluding that the boy was too 
hasty, prevented him, by holding his cloth- 
ing and money, about $7; and the wagoner 
started back with him in a homeward direc- 
tion, and young Crockett had to complete 
his journey home for the want of funds to 
go elsewhere. Ile remained with his father 
for some years, working on the farm and 
hinting, for he finally became as great a 
hunter as Daniel Boone himself. During 
this period, when about seventeen years of 
` age, he “fell in love” with a young Quaker- 
ess and proposed marriage, but was refused, 
which event preyed upon his spirits. When 
about eighteen he was “smitten” by another 
girl, who at first agreed to mgrry him, and 
then jilted him; and this was worse than 
ever; he felt like committing suicide. 
Within a year or so, however, after this, he 
found still another young lady who agreed 
to marry him, and “stuck” to her bargain. 
Up to the time of his second proposal of 
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marriage he had had but four days’ school- 
ing, and he sometimes thought that it was 
his lack of education that caused the girls to 
despise him, and he managed to get a few 
months’ schooling, and that was all he ever 
obtained in his life. After marriage he 
moved to Lincoln county, and then to Frank- 
lin county, Tennessee. 

- The Creek war coming on, in 1813, Mr. 
Crockett enlisted in Captain Jones’ company 
of mounted volunteers, and was engaged as a 
scout. Afterward, while a member of the 
maiu army, he participated in several engage- 
ments, and subsequently, under General Jack- 
son in the Florida campaign, he was commis- 
sioned colonel. 

About the close of the Florida war his wife 
died; but he soon married a soldier’s widow 
and emigrated to Shoal creek, where he had 
an amusing time endeavoring to serve as a 
justice of the peace. He was subsequently 
elected a member of the State legislature, 
despite his backwoods character, as he was a 
witty humorist. He made the campaign a 
characteristic one as a humorous, typicaliy 
Western-pioneer electioneering canvass, which 


suited the tastes of the people of the time and 


place. 

His next removal was to Obion, Tennessee, 
to a point seven miles distant from the near- 
est house, fifteen from the next, twenty from 
the next, and so on; but, being a passionate 


‘hunter, and living in a forest noisy with 


abundant game, he found it easy, the height 
of his life’s pleasure, to keep his family sup- 
plied with fresh meat of the highest order, 
besides obtaining many luxuries from a dis- 
tant market in exchange for peltry. He 
killed many a bear, one specimen weighing 
600 pounds, and of course he had many nair- 
raising adventures and hairbreadth escapes 
with his life. 
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Leing again elected to the State legislature, 
as a Whig, he voted against General Jackson 
for United States senator, becoming a candi- 
date for the ottice himself. After the ad- 
journment of this legislature he engaged in 
lumber speculation. Making a trip down the 
Mississippi with a splendid cargo of lumber, 
he was wrecked and lost all. In 1827 he was 
elected to Cungress, and in 1829 re-elected; 
but, runuing the third time, he was deteated, 
his district having been gerrymandered to 
keep him out; and the fourth time a candi- 
date, he was again triumphant, but the fifth 
time he was beaten. 

The last disapointment disgusted him, es- 
pecially after he had so great an ovation io 
northern cities, where everybody was running 
after him, more for his humor than learned 
statesmanship. This disgust with his fellow- 
citizens in Tennessee was the spur that incited 
him to think of a distant pioneer field, and 
he decided upon Texas, then a part of Mexico, 
struggling for independence. At Little Rock, 
Arkansas, on his way, he endeavored to enlist 
a number of assistants, but failed to obtain 
any volunteers. On arriving in Texas, how- 
ever, he succeeded in picking up four or five 
attachés, and soon had a scrimmage with some 
fifteen Mexicans, and of course whipped them 
out completely. Giving the fugitives chase 
they soon arrived at the fortress Alamo, com- 
manded by Colonel William B. Travis. This 
was situated at the town of Bejar (now San 
Antonio), on the San Antonio river, about 140 
miles from its mouth. At that time it had 
about 1,200 inhabitants, nearly all native 
Mexicans, but was afterward greatly reduced 
by Indian depredations. It was started by 
the Spaniards establishing a military post at 
that point in 1718, the village actually start- 
ing three years later, by emigrants sent out 
from the Canary islands by the king of Spain. 


Colonel “ Davy” Crockett kept notes, as a 
foundation for an autobiography, and they 
end wfth his death in the Alamo fortress, 
March 5, 1836. 

General Castrillon, commanding under 
Santa Ai:na, as a besieger of the fort, was a 
brave man, but not cruel toward prisoners. 
Crockett’s life had just been spared from the 
first massacre, with five others; and Castrillon 
marched these fated six patriots up to that 
part of the fort where stood Santa Anna and 
his murderous crew. The steady, fearless 
step and undaunted tread of Colonel Crockett 
on this occasion, together with the bold de- 
meanor of the hardy veteran, had a powerful 
effect upon all present. Nothing daunted, 
he marched up boldly in front of Santa An- 
na and looked him’ sternly in the face, while 
Castrillon addressed “his excellency,” “Sir, 
here are six prisoners I have taken alive: how 
shall I dispose of them?” Santa Anna looked 
at Castrillon fiercely, flew into a violent rage 
and replied, “ Have I not told you before how 
to dispose of them? Why do you bring them 
to me?” At the same time his hard-hearted 
officers plunged their swords into the bosoms 
of the defenceless prisoners! Crockett, seeing 
the act of treachery, instantly sprang like a 
tiger at the ruffian chief, but before he could 
reach him a dozen swords were sheathed in his 
indomitable heart, and he fell and died with- 
ont a groan, with a frown on his brow anda 
smile of scorn and defiance on his lips! 

GENERAL Sam Hovsrox, the father of 
Texas, was born in Rockbridge county, Vir- 
ginia, March 2, 1793. Left an orphan in 
early life by the death of his father, he went 
with his mother, in destitute circumstances, 
to Tennessee, then the verge of civilization. 
There he received a scanty education, spend- 
ing most of his youthful years among the 
Cherokee Indians. During a portion of this 
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period he served as clerk for one of the trad- 
ers, and also taught a country school. 

In 1813 he enlisted as a private in the 
United States Army, and served nnder Gen- 
eral Jackson in his famons campaign against 
the Creek Indians. He had so distinguished 
himself on several occasions that at the con- 
clusion of the war he had risen to the rank of 
lieutenant, but on the return of peace he re- 
signed his commission in the army and be- 
gan the study of law at Nashville. His po- 
litical career now commenced. After hold- 
ing several minor oftices he was sent to Con- 
gress from Tennessee in 1823, and continued 
a member of the Honse until 1827, when 
he was electe] governor of the State, but 
before the expiration of his term he resigned 
that office, in 1829, and went to Arkansas 
and took up his abode among the Cherokees. 
Soon he became the agent of the tribe, to 
represent their interests at Washington. 

On a first visit to Texas, just before the 
election of delegates. called here to form a 
constitution preparatory to the admission 
of Texas into the Mexican Union, he was 
unanimously chosen a delegate to that body. 
The constitution framed by that convention 
was rejected by the Mexican government. 
Santa Anna, prešident of the Mexican Con- 
federated Republic, demanded of Texas a 
surrender of their arms. Resistance to this 
deiand was determined upon. A military 
force was organized, and Houston, under the 
title of general, was soon appointed com- 
mander-in-chief. He conducted the war 
with great vigor, and brought it to a suc- 
cessful termination by the battle of San Ja- 
cinto. His enemies had accused him of 
cowardice, because he had the firmness not 
to yield to hot-headed individuals, who would 
have driven him, if they could, to engage 
Santa Anna prematurely, and thereby have 


place. in jeopardy the independence of Texas, 
and because he scorned to resent with brute 
force the abuse that was heaped upon him 
by political and personal enemies seeking 
his blood. 

In October, 1836, our hero was inaugn- 
rated the first president of the new Repub- 
lic of Texas, and afterward served as the 
chief executive in this realm twice, besides 
acting in many other capacities. On the 
breaking out of the great Civil war he was a 
strong Union man, but the excited Texans 
had nearly all espoused disanion principles, 
and Houston was forced to retire from public 
life. He died July 25, 1863, at Huntsville, 
Walker county, Texas, after having witnessed 
for some years, with a broken spirit, the wild 
rush of the South for a goal that she could 
not obtain, and suffering in his own person 
physical ailments and general declining 
health. His last days were embittered by 
the fact that even his own son, Sam, had en- 
listed early in the Confederate ranks, and had 
been wounded and was a prisoner. 

Houston was a remarkable man. This fact 
has frequently been illustrated in the forego- 
ing pages. He was a better and a nore ca- 
pable man than George Washington. His 
greatest failings were vanity and its com- 
panion, jealousy. He also cansed some en- 
mity by his incliuation to clothe himself and 
his movements in a robe of mystery, but 
whether this was a natural trait. involuntarily 
exhibited ora habit intentionally exercised, 
is itself a problem. Mistakes, of course, he 
made. The sun has its spots. But these 
mistakes were more in the direction of giv- 
ing offense to his opponents than in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. All person- 
ality was merged into altruistic patriotism. 

He had hard men to deal with, and these 
men, of course, “knew” they could do bet- 
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ter than he. Iis military strategy was ex- 


traordinary. The instances are too numerous | 


to mention here. The reader will have to 
consult nearly half the pages of Texas history 
to discover them all. ILis intuitive quick- 
ness of perception, his foresight and far- 
reaching mental grasp, his penetration and 
ready comprehension,of the drift of parties, 
and his sagacity and tact in devising means 
for the attainment of specific ends, were in- 
deed exceptional. In self-possession and con- 
fidence in his own resources he was unrivaled ; 
his influence among the masses was extraor- 
dinary, and as a speaker his power over a 
Texan audience was magical. 

As president of the Republic his adminis- 
tration was marked by economy, by a pacitic 
policy toward the Indians, and by a defensive 
attitude toward Mexico. Ile would rather 
feed Indians than kill them; he was ever 
ready to ward off threatened invasion and 
adopt protective measures against predatory 
incursions on the frontier, but not organize 
such undertakings as the Santa Fe expedition; 
and such an enterprise as the one attempted 
by Colonel Fisher and his followers in their 
attack on Mier was never contemplated by 
him. 

In the Senate of the United States, where 
he represented Texas for nearly fourteen 
years, he was persistently conservative and 
democratic. He voted against the extension 
of the Missouri compromise line to the Pa- 
cific coast, and thereby favored free territory 
south of that parallel; he voted for the Ore- 
gon Territorial bill with the slavery exclusion 
clause, and he voted against the Kansas- Ne- 
braska bill of Stephen A. Douglas, thereby 
favoring free territory where the Missouri 
compromise had fixed it, and by this last act 
he incurred the displeasure of his Southern 
adherents more than by anything else he had 
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ever done. He also became identified with 
the ‘“‘ Know-Nothing ” party, and by this 
means also alienated many of his old Demo- 
cratic friends. But who can guard the rights 
of the righteous without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of the unrighteous? For the ignor- 
ant, the hasty and the iniquitous will not 
only promulgate falsehoods, but even truths 
in such a way as to turn friends into enemies. 
Gossip, especially io haste, will unavoidably 
disturt everything. 

The following is one of the numerous in- 
stances illnstrating the humor as well as the 
sternness of character of that eminent states- 
man: 

In 1860, while Houston was governor of 
Texas, an expedition was fitted out for frontier 
protection. In the purchase of medical sup- 
plies, the governor gave strict orders that no 
liquor should be included, under penalty of 
his serious displeasure. In the requisition for 
medical stores made by Dr. T , surgeon 
of the regiment, were included, “Spts. Vini 
Gallici, bottles 24.” This was duly furnished 
with the other articles, and the bill was taken 
to General Houston for his approval. The 
old gentleman settled his spectacles upon his 
nose, and, gravely putting his eagle quill be- 
hind his ear, read the bill through slowly and 
carefully until he came to the item in ques- 
tion, when he turned to the druggist and 
said: “ Mr. B—, what is this,—Spts. Vini 
Gallici?” « That, General, is brandy. ” « Ah, 
yes! and do you know tbat I have given posi- 
tive orders that no liquor should be furnished 
for this expedition?” “ No, General; I was 
not aware of it. ” 

The general rang his bell. “ Call Dr. T—. ” 
The doctor was summoned. ‘Dr. T—, what 
is this ‘Spts. Vini Gallici’ for?” «That. 
Governor, is for snake-bites.” Appealing to 





| the druggist the governor continued, “Mr. 
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B—, is Spts. Vini Gallici good for snake- 
bites?” “Yes, sir; it is so considered.” “Yes”, 
replied General Houston, in slow and meas- 
ured tones; “and there is Dr. T—, who would 
cheerfully consent to be bitten by a rattle- 
snake every inorning before breakfast in order 
to obtain a drink of this Spts. Vini Gallici!” 
Having thus delivered himself, he approved 
the account. 

In private life Mr. Houston was affable 
and courteous, kind and generous. When 
thwarted, however, he became harsh and 
sometimes vindictive. He never failed to 
repay with compound interest, sooner or later, 
any insinuation or coarse attack; and those 
who crossed his political pathway were chas- 
tised with a scathing invective which they 
never forgot. Acts of friendship and enmity 
were equally retained in his memory, and 
met with corresponding return. Majestic in 
person, of commanding presence and noble, 
countenance, he was a striking figure. Sorrow 
for the miseries of his country, poverty in 
his household and a broken-down constitu- 
tion, eaddened his later days. So straitened 
were his means that his family were often 
stinted for the necessaries of life! He was 
married the second time, and at his death left 
a widow and seven children, all under age. 

LoRENZO DE ZAVALA, &prominent champion 
of Texan freedum, was born in Merida, Yuca- 
tan, in 1781, where he was educated and 
practiced as a physician till 1820, when he 
was elected deputy to the Spanish Cortes. Oa 
his return he was first made deputy and then 
senator in the Mexican congress. In March, 
1827, he was governor of the State of Mexico, 
which ottice he held until the revolution of 
Jalapa in 1830, which forced him to leave 
the country. In 1833 he was again elected 
to congress, and also governor of the State 
of Mexico, the house passing a unanimous 


resolution permitting him to hold both posi- 
tions. During the following year he was ap- 
pointed minister to France, but as soon as he 
saw the direction toward centralism which 
the party in power was taking he resigned 
that position. He was too liberal a republi- 
can and too honest in his principles to take 
part in the overthrow of the federal constitu- 
tion. He served his country faithfully, but on 
his retirement to Texas he was stigmatized as 
a traitor and vagabond. March 6, 1829, he 
acquired a grant in Texas, contracting to colo- 
nize it with 500 families. He was one of 
three commissioners to represent Texas and 
Coahuila at the Mexican government in 1834; 
signed the declaration of independence; was 
the second vice president of the Texan Re- 
public; and was entrusted with many other 
important public matters. He died at Lynch- 
burg, Texas, November 15, 1836. 

Of Wittiam B. Travis, a Texan patriot 
in the early times of strife and feud, compara- 
tively littleis known. His name figures oc- 
casionally in the previous history in this 
volume, his career winding up at the terrible 
battle of the Alamo, where he was killed 
early in that short fight. The capital county 
of Texas is named in his honor. 

Ricuarp B. Exuis, after whom Ellis county 
is named, lived in one of the disputed set- 
tlements in the Red river country. He was 
a prominent citizen and represented his 
municipality in the conventionof 1836, being 
president of that body. He died in 1840. 
Doubt existing as to which government his 
section belonged, to be certain of representa- 
tion somewhere, his son, who lived in the 
same house with him, was elected to the leg- 
islature of Arkansas as a citizen of Miller 
county, of that State, and accepted. 

JaMES Bowis, brother of the gentleman 
who invented the “ bowie knife,” was a na- 
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tive of Georgia. While Latitte occupied 
Galveston, the three brothers, James, Rezin 
P. and John, engaged in buying negroes of 
Lafitte’s men, conducting them through the 
swamps of Louisiana for sale. They are said 
to have made $65,000 by this traffic. James 
Bowie was connected with Long’s expedition 
in 1819. In October, 1830, he became a 
naturalized citizen of Saltillo, and soon after 
married a daughter of Vice Governor Vera- 
mendi, of San Antonio de Bejar. November 
2, 1831, he fought a remarkable battle with 
Indians on the San Saba river, in which, with 
his, brother Rezin, nine other Americans and 
two negroes, he defeated 164 Tehuacanas and 
Caddoes, the Indians losing nearly half their 
number, while the Anglo-Texans had only 
one man killed and three wounded! When 
hostilities broke out he attached himself to 
the Texan cause. A county in this State is 
named in his honor. 

Rezin (or Razın) P. Bowie, first made a 
new style of knife, which was used in com- 
bat by his brother, Colonel James Bowie, 
and it has since been improved upon from 
tiine to time by cutlers and dealers. 

STePuEN M. Brount, who was in 1888 the 
oldest living survivor of the signers of the 
declaration of Texan independence, wasa na- 
tive of Georgia, born February 13, 1808, and 
moved tov Texas in July, 1835, settling at 
San Augustine. In 1836 he was elected a 
member of the convention that declared the 
independence of Texas, and nominated Gen- 
eral Houston for commander-in-chief of the 
Texan forces. Blount was a close personal 
friend of Houston, whom he always after- 
ward regarded as a grand man. In 1837 
Blount was elected clerk of San Anuguetine 
county, and held that position four years. 
His whole life has been one of activity. 
Prior to his emigration to Texas he served in 


several official capacities in his native State. 
He was colonel of the Eighth Regiment of 
Georgia militia, and was aide-de-camp to 
military generals in 18323—°34. 

CoLoNeL Jamks W. FANNIN participated in 


the battle of Conception in October, 1835; 


was stationed in command at Velasco directly 
afterward; appointed military agent early in 
1846 to raise and concentrate all volunteers 
who were willing to take part in an expedi- 
tion against Matamoras; assisted in the de- 
fence of Goliad early in 1837, but made a 
fatal mistake and was defeated. He was a 
brave and intrepid ofħcer, but somewhat 
deficient in caution. He was inclined to 
underestimate the force of the Mexicans, 
was with his men taken prisoners, and as 
such massacred, with over 300 others! 

Mrraseau B. Lamar was appointed secre- 
tary of war in 1836 for the new republic, and 
as such was strongly opposed to entering 
into negotiations with Santa Anna; was ap- 
pointed major general of the Texan army, in 
1836, but his hasty advice caused him to be 
unpopular among his men, and he was in- 
duced to retire; was the same year elected 
vica-presrdent of the republic; was left in 
command of the general government by 
President Houston, who left the executive 
office for the seat of war; elected president 
in 1838; advised in his inaugural address 
“extermination or extinction” of the Indians; 
encouraged the Santa Fe expedition, which 
proved so disastrous; and on the whole he was 
a rather unfortunate “statesman.” His ad- 
ministration as governor, etc., was extrav- 
agant financially, and many of his measures 
demoralizing. 

Jose Antonio Navarro, in whose honor 
Navarro county was named, was born in San 
Antonio de Bejar, February 27, 1795, his 
father being a native of Corsica and an ofti- 
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cer in the Spanish army. He was a stanch 
Federalist and a foe to military depotism. In 
1834-35 Navarro was a land commissioner 
for Bejar district; a member of the conven- 
tion in 1836; and a member of the congress 
in 1838—39. He was condemned by Santa 
Anna to imprisonment for life, though during 
his captivity he was several times offered 
pardon, liberty and high office if he would 
abjure his native country, Texas, forever. 
These propositions were rejected with scorn. 

In December, 1844, just before the fall of 
Santa Anna, he was removed from San Juan 
de Ulua and allowed to remain a prisoner at 
large in Vera Cruz, whence he escaped Janu- 
ary 2, arriving at Galveston February 3, 1845, 
after an absence of more than three years and 
a half. On his return he was elected delegate 
to the convention held that year to decide 
upon the question of annexation, and was 
afterward senator from Bejar district in the 
State congress. He died in his native city in 
1870. 

Genera T. J. Rusk was born December 
5, 1808, in South Carolina, his father being 
an immigrant from Ireland and a stone mason 
by occupation. Through the influence of John 
C. Calhoun, on whose land the family lived, 
young Rusk was placed in the oftice of 
William Grisham, clerk for Pendleton dis- 
trict, where he made himself familiar with 
the Jaw, and was soon admitted to the bar. 
He afterward removed to Clarksville, Georgia, 
where he married the daughter of (eneral 
Cleveland. At that place he acquired a 
lucrative practice, but unfortunately engaged 
in mining speculations and was swindled 
out of nearly all his earnings. He pursued 
some of the rascals to Texas, and found them 
in this State, but they had spent or concealed 
all his money. Going to Nacogdoches, he 
located himself, and was afterward conspicuous 
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as a Texan patriot. He distinguished himself 
in the war of independence, and subsequently 
commanded varions expeditions against the In- 
diane. In 1839he was appointed chief justice 
of the Republic, but soon resigned and retired 
into law practice at Nacogdoches. In 1845, 
he was president of the annexation conven- 
tion, and was one of the first two senators to 
the United States Congress, and this position 
he held until bis death in 1857, brought 
about by his own hand, probably in a fit of 
mental aberration induced by a malignant 
disease and the loss of his wife. He was a 
man of rare qualities, and is held in the high- 
est esteem by all who knew him. On account 
of his death Congress wore the usual badge 
of mourning for thirty days. 

Exisna ANGLIN, a prominent early settler 
of central Texas, was born in Powell Valley, 
Virginia, where he was raised and married; 
moved thence to Kentucky, afterward to Clay, 
Edgar and Cole counties, Ilinois, and finally, 
in 1833, to Texas. He reached what is now 
Grimes Prairie, Grimes county, in the fall of 
1833, where Austin’s colony still remained. 
In the summer of 1834, in company with 
James and Silas Parker, he visited Limestone 
county in Robertson’s colony, and located a 
claim where the present town of Groesbeck is 
situated. Silas Parker located his claim north 
of Anglin’s, and James Parker went still 
further north. They then returned to Grimes 
Prairie, each buying a load of corn prepara- 
tory to bringing their families, which they 
did in the summer of 1834. Mr. Anglin set- 
tlel on his claim February 1, 1835, and Fort 
Parker was built in the summer of the same 
year. 

Whien the Parkers and Mr. Anglin settled 
in the county the Indians were friendly and 
peaceable, those then in the locality being the 
Teluacanas, at Tehuacana Hills; the Kee- 
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chies, on Keechie creek, and the Wacoes, who 
were then occupying their village at Waco. 
The first trouble was brought about by raids 
beiug made on them by bands of white men. 
The raids were made in the summer of 1835, 
and the following spring news reached the 
fort of the advance of the Mexicans under 
Santa Anna. Mr. Anglin, believing that the 
fort and all the inmates would fall victims to 
Mexican foes and hostile Indians, tried to in- 
duce the Parkers to abandon it and retire to 
the settlements beyond the Trinity. But this 
they refused todo. Taking his family, Mr. 
Anglin, in company with Mr. Faulkenberry 
and family and Mr. Bates and family, sought 
safety at old Fort Houston, near Palestine. 
He did not return to Limestone county until 
the spring of 1838, when Springfield, after- 
ward the county seat, was laid out, he being 
present and assisting in this labor. For four 
or five years following this date he resided 
principally in the settements in Grimes coun- 
ty, but in January, 1844, took up his perma- 
nent residence on his claim, where he lived 
until his last marriage, and until his death, 
near Monnt Calm, in January, 1874, aged 
seventy-six years. Ile assisted in the organi- 
zation of the county, held a number of minor 
local positions at an earlier day, was an un- 
lettered man, but possessed considerable force 
of character, the elements of the pioneer 
strongly predominating. 

Mr. Anglin was five times married, and 
the father of a number of children. Ilis tirst 
wife was Rachel Wilson, a native of Virginia, 
who died in Edgar county, Illinois, leaving 
five children: Abram; William; John; Mary, 
afterward the wife of Silas II. Bates; and 
Margaret, now Mre. John Moody. He was 
then married, in Coles county, Illinois, to 
Catherine Duty, who bore him three children, 
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Catherine, now the wife of Franklin Coates, 
of Utah Territory. His second wife died at 
old Fort Tlonston, near Palestine, this State. 
and he married the third time, at Tinnan’s 
Fort, Robertson county, Mrs. Orpha James. 
They had eight children, only one of whom 
is now living: Adeline, wife of Daniel Par- 
ker, of Anderson county, Texas. His fourth 
marriage occurred in Limestone county, to 
Mrs. Nancy Faulkenberry, widow of David 
Faulkenberry. His fifth wife was Mrs. Sarah 
Chaftin, nee Crist, but by the last two unions 
there were no children. 

Nem.t McLennan, in honor of whom Mc- 
Lennan county is named, was born in the 
highlands of Scotland, in 1777, and emigrated 
with two brothers and other relatives to the 
State of North Carolina ia 1801, where he 
resided as a farmer until 1816. With a brave 
and adventurous spirit, and with one com- 
panion, he explored the wilds of Florida, and, 
becoming satisfied with the conntry, remained 
there until 1834. He had heard of Texas, 
and with his two brothers and a few other 
friends purchased a schooner at Pensacola, 
loaded her with their goods and fam- 
ilies, navigated her themselves, and landed 
safely at the mouth of the Brazos river 
early in 1835. They proceeded up the 
river and settled on Pond creek, near its 
mouth, in what is now Falls county. While 
there his two brothers were killed by the In- 
dians, Laughlin, one of the brothers, being 
shot full of arrows. The family of the lat- 
ter, consisting of a wife and three small boys, 
were captured and taken away. The mother, 
who was living with him, was also killed, the 
house was burned, and the wife and youngest 
child died in captivity. The next boy was 
bought, and the eldest remained with the 
Indians until grown, when, by a treaty, his 


only one of whom reached maturity: Rebecca | uncle, Neil (not Neill) McLennan, brought 
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him to McLennan county. It was difficult 
to reconcile him to staying away from his 
tribe. He finally married and raised six 
children. His death occurred in 1866. John, 
the other brother, was ambushed and shot 
near Nashville. 

During the winter of 1839 and spring of 
1840 Neill McLennan accompanied Captain 
George LB. Erath on a surveying tour to the 
Bosque country, and being impressed with 
the advantages there for farming and grazing, 
determined to locate there. Accordingly he 
commenced improvements there in 1845, and 
made it his home during the remainder of 
his life. At the old homestead still stands 
the old double log house, where many a way- 
faring man has received refreshments and 
rest without money or charge. 


Mr. McLennan had six children, namely: 
John, who died in Milam county, in 1887; 
Christina, wife of Eli Jones, of McLennan 
county; Catherine, wife of L. E. R. Davis; 
Neil (one 1), a resident of McLenaan county; 
Duncan, also of McLennan county; Lauzhlin, 
deceased in 1860. Mr. McLennan died in 
the month of November, 1867, aged eighty- 
one years. 

CoLoNEL SrerLine C. Rozersron, em- 
presario of Robertson's colony, was born in 
Nashville, Tennessee, about 1785. He served 
as major of the Tennessee troops in the war 
of 1812, received a good education, and was 
trained up as a planter, and engaged in agri- 
cultural pursnits in Giles county, that State. 
Enterprising and adventurous, and having 
considerable means, he formed a company 


| pated in the battle of San Jacinto. 
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been made, and while there conceived the 
idea of planting a colony in Texas. Filled 
with enthusiasm over this plan, he went to 
his home in Tennessee, where he purchased a 
contract which the Mexican government had 
made with Robert Leftwick for the settle- 
ment of 800 families. The colony embraced 
a large tract of land, and Robertson was to 
receive forty leagues and forty ladors for his 
services. i 

In 1829, at his own expense, he introduced 
100 families, who were driven out by the 
military in consequence of false representa- 
tioñħñs made to the government. The matter 
was finally adjusted, and in the spring of 
1834 the colony was restored. In the sum- 
mer of the same year he laid out the town of 
Sarahville de Viesca. A land oftìice was opened 
about October 1, and the settlements were 
rapidly made. In the summer of 1835 he 
made a tour of Tennessee, Mississippi, Lonisi- 
ana and Kentucky, making known the induce- 
ments toimmigration. He had been authorized 
by the Mexican government to offer to settlers 
who were heads of families one league and 
one labor of land, and lesser proportions to 
others. 

Colonel Robertson was a delegate to the 
general convention of 1836, was one of the 
signers of the declaration of independence 
and of tle constitution of the Republic of 
Texas. In the spring of 1836 he commanded 
a military company, and received therefor a 
donation of 640 acres of land, having partici- 
He was 
a member of the Senate of the first congress 


in Nashville, in 1828, to explore the wild | of the Republic ot Texas. 


“province” of Texas. Coming as far as the 
Brazos, he formed a perinanent camp at 
the mouth of Little river. All the party re- 
turned to Tennessee, however, except Robert- 
son. 


He died in Robertson county, March 4, 
1842, in the tifty-seventh year of his age. 
Bold, daring and patriotic, he had many op- 
portunities for the exhibition of these traits. 


He visited the settlements that had | From the campaigns of the war of 1812 down 
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to 1842, he wasa participant in every struggle 
of his countrymen. When the revolution 
broke out in 1835, he had introduced more 
than 600 families into the colonies, fully 
one-half of the whole number at his own 
expense, 

Davin G. Burnerr, according to the fore- 
going history of Texas, is first known in this 
State as an “empresario,” who, December 
22, 1826, contracted to cølonize 300 ramilies 
in Texas. After the annulment of Edwards’ 
contract, his grant was divided between Bur- 
nett and Joseph Vehlein. He was a mem- 
ber of the second State convention, which 
met April 1, 1833, at San Felipe; was elected 
the first President of the Republic of Texas 
in 1836; had a stormy time during an en- 
gagement with the Mexicans, being accused 
of treason; resigned his presidency October 
22, 1836; was elected vice-president in 1838, 
but in 1841, as a candidate for the presi- 
dency, was defeated by General Houston. 

Maior Grorce B. Eratu, after whom 
Erath county is named, was born at Vienna, 
Austria, January 1, 1813. His mother was 
supposed to be of Greek origin. At Santa 
Anna College, Vienna, he studied Spanish, 
French, Italian and English, besides other 
branches. He also spent two years at a poly- 
technic institute. When fifteen years of age 
his father died, and he was taken in charge 
by relatives in Germany, who, at the request 
of his mother, managed, by a ruse, to keep 
him from conscription by the Austrian gov- 
ernment. By the connivance of the German 
and French governments he managed to get 
u start to America, and in due time landed 
at New Orleans with no money. After 
traveling and working his way along to sev- 
eral points, he came to Texas in 1833, first 
stopping at Brazoria. He visited several 
points in the southern central portion of the 
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State, and at length engaged in war with the 
Indians, in which he distinguished himself 
for bravery and fidelity. He also was in 
Captain Billingsley’s company at the battle 
of San Jacinto. Moreover, he at several 
times engaged as an assistant in land survey- 
ing. 

‘In 1839 he was a member of a company of 
rangers, by which he was elected captain, and 
again he was active in repelling Indian inva- 
sions. Ile was also in the noted “ Mier ex- 
pedition,” but, not crossing the Rio Grande 
with the headlong faction, he escaped the 
horrible experiences of the Mier prisoners. 

From 1843—46 he was a member of the 
Texas congress, and in the latter year he was 
elected a member of the legislature of the 
State of Texas. In 1848 he was elected by 
an overwhelming majority to the State sen- 
ate, from the district of McLennan county, 
his home; and in 1861 he was again elected 
to the same body, and after the legislature — 
adjourned raised a company of infantry and 
fought under the command of Colonel 
Speight. Ill health not permitting him to 
remain in the service, he returned home, but , 
was appointed major of the frontier forces of 
Texas, in which capacity he won the grati- 
tude of the State. 

After the war he settled down upon his 
farm on the South Bosque, eight miles from 
Waco, and endeavored to confine himeelf to 
the quiet pursuits of agriculture; but his ex- 
tended knowledge of land and surveying in 
that part of Texas led others to persuade 
him to engage again as a surveyor. Ile was 
called the “walking dictionary of the land 
oftice.” In 1873 he was again elected to the 
State senate, and was an jniinential member of 
that body. His intelligence and integrity were 
so great that in many instances he was se- 
lected as sole arbitrator in preference to a 
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suit at law. He died in Waco, May 13, 
1891, and his wife tive months afterward. 
He lost one son in the last war, and died 
leaving one son and three daughters. 
GENERAL James HaMILTON was a native of 
South Carolina, of which State he was gov- 
ernor. Coming to Texas he boldly advo- 
cated her independence, and contributed both 
time and means to the cause. Even in South 
Carolina, as a member of her senate, he up- 
held in eloquent phrase the purity of the 
motives of the revolutionists of Texas, and 
actively devoted himself to the interests of 
the new republic. He secured the treaty 
with Great Britain, and negotiated one with 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. Jn recog- 
nition of his services he was invested with 
the rights of Texas citizenship by a special 
act of its congress. But while he was a dip- 
lomatice agent for Texas in Europe he became 
involved in embarrassments which eventually 
ruined him. In 1857 he sailed from New 
Orleans for Galveston in the steamship Ope- 
Iunsas, with the hope of obtaining an indem- 
nification for his losses and of retrieving his 
furtune in the country for which he had done 
so much. The vessel was wreeked on her 
passage by acollision with the steamer Gal- 
veston, and Hamilton was one of the victims 
of the disaster. The State congress went 
into mourning ont of respect to his memory. 
James W. THROCKMORTON, governor of 
Texas ia 1866-67, was born in Tennessee 
in 1825, and began life as a physician, in 
which calling he won a high reputation until 
he decided to adopt the profession of law. 
Removing to what is now Collin county, 
Texas, in 1841, he was elected ten years later 
to the State legislature, and was re-elected in 
1553 and 1855, and in 1857 he was chosen 
State senator. During all these years the 
i@viscation of the State bears the jinpress of 
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his tireless effurts, and to no one else are the 
people more indebted for the development 
of their resources. Though a Democrat in 
politics, he was opposed to secession, and as 
a member of the first secession convention 
he voted against secession; bnt, being true to 
his State, after the Confederate movement 
was fully inaugurated he raised a company 
of soldiers and joined the Southern cause, 
and remained till the close of the struggle, 
thongh at intervals he was disabled from 
active service by sickness. Among the en- 
gagements in which he participated was the 
battle of Elkhorn. Afterward he served 
under General Dick Taylor. In 1864 Gov- 
ernor Murrah assigned him the command of 
the northern frontier, with the rank of briga- 
dier general. In 1865 General Kirby Smith 
appointed him general Indian agent, and he 
made treaties with numerous Indian tribes 
favorable to Texas. In 1866 he was elected 
a member of the first reconstruction conven- 
tion, and was chosen president of that body: 
the same year he was elected governor, under 
the new constitution, by a vote of nearly four 
to one; but, though his administration was 
most satisfactory to the people of the State, 
he was deposed in the foilowing year, under 
reconstruction measures executed by “ Radi- 
cals.” In 1874, and again in 1876, he was 
chosen for Congress, where he served with 
distinction until March, 1879, when he re- 
tired to private life. 

Early in his professicnal career he was 
married to Miss Ann Ratten, a native of Ili- 
nois, and of their nine chiidren seven still 
surv. ve. 

GENERAL Tuomas NevitteE Waut, whose 
ancestors on both sides tock part in the 
Revolutionary struggle, was born in South 
Carolina, in 1813. After receiving his edu- 
cation at one of the best colleges in that 
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State, he studied law at Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, and was admitted to practice in the 
supreme court of that State in 1835, and was 
soon afterward appointed district attorney. 
Removing later to New Orleaus, he took an 
active part in politics, being a thorough 
Democrat of the State-rights school, and he 
won a high reputation. After the war broke 
out he organized what was known as Waul’s 
Legion, which he commanded ir many hotly 
contested engagements. At its close he set- 
tled in Galveston, where he resumed his pro- 
fession, and was elected president. of the bar 
association. 

In 1837 the General married Miss Mary 
Simmons, a native of Georgia, and in No- 
vember, 1887, celebrated his golden wedding. 

Ben McCuttovan, prominent in the last 
war, was a native of Tennessee, came to Texas 
during revolutionary tines, and commanded 
a cannon in the battle cf San Jacinto. After 
the independence of ‘Texas he was captain of 
a company of rangers. During the last war 
he was appointed brigadier general in the 
Confederate army, and was killed in the 
second day’s fight at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, 
March 24, 1862. 

GENERAL Henry Eustace McCouttoca was 
born in Rutherford county, Tennessee, De- 
cember 6, 1816, and first came to Texas in 
the autumn of 1835, accompanied by his 
brother, Ben McCulloch, five years older. 
Arriving at Nacogdoches, they had an ar- 
gument as to the propriety of Henry’s coming 
on. Ben tried almost every way to persuade 
him to return home, but in vain, until he hit 
upon the argument that he should take care 
of his parents in their old age. Selling their 
horses, fine saddle animals, they separated, 
starting off on foot, one east and the other 
west. 
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In the fall of 1837 Henry came again to 
Texas and stopped at Washington, then the 
Capital of the State, and passed the winter 
there hewing house logs, splitting red-oak 
boards and building board houses. In the 
spring he joined a party in the exploration of 
the upper Brazos. While out hunting one 
day, in company with another member of the 
party, they chanced upon a company of five 
Indians, whom they attacked, killed two and 
chased the other three away! In the summer 
of 1838 he joined his brother, Ben, at Gon- 
zales and formed a partnership with him in 
surveying and locating lands, and this 
partnership lasted until the death of the 
brotħer in 1862. 

During pioreer times both the brothers 
engaged in much ranger service, with skill 
acd good fortune, the particulars of which we 
have not space for here. 

During a battle with the Comanches in 
1840, Henry saved the life of Dr. Sweitzer, a 
bitter enemy of his brother, by driving away 
the Indians who where about to take the life 
of the doctor. Henry had dismounted and 
taken his position behind a small sapling in 
advance of the main Texan force and was 
pouring hot shot into the ranks of the enemy, 
who, in return, had completely scaled the 
bark of the little tree behind which he stood. 
Arch. Gipson and Alsey Miller had come ap 
and were sitting on their horses near Henry, 
who was standing on the ground beside his 
horse, when suddenly Gipson or Miller cried 
out, “They'll catch him; they'll catch him!” 
McCulloch asked, “Catch who?’ The reply 
was, “Sweitzer.” 

Glancing over his horse’s neck the gallant 
young McCulloch saw a party of eight or ten 
Indians closely pursuing the bitterest enemy 
of his brother; but the life of a human being 
was involved, and, prompted by that magna- 
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nimity of heart which ever characterized his 
life, he did’ not stop to. calcnlate the conse- 
quences, but in‘a second was in his saddle 
going at full speed at the risk of his own life 
to save that of Sweitzer. His companions 
followed, and they reached Sweitzer just in 
time to save his life. 

August 20, 1840, soon after the above 
occurrence, Mr. McCulloch married Miss 
Jane Isabella Ashby, and directly settled on 
the place improved by his brother Ben, four 
miles from Gonzales. 

In September, 1842, General Woll, at the 
head of a thousand Mexican infantry and 
500 or 600 cavalry, captured San Antonio; 
but just before the retreat of the Mexican 
forces Captain Matthew Caldwell, with 200 
men, engaged the enemy about five or six 
miles from town and defeated them. While 
this fight was progressing Dawson’s men were 
masaacred in the rear of the Mexican army 
while trying to make their way to Caldwell, 
and in this engagement McCulloch was a 
lieutenant ander Colonel Jack Hays. He was 
also in Somervell’s expedition so far as it 
remained in Texas. 

Becoming a resident of Gonzales county 
in 1844, he entered mercantile business there. 
In 1846 he was elected captain of a volunteer 
company for the Mexican war, and the next 
year was elected sheriff of that county. 
Occasionally he was engaged in an expedition 
against the Indians, with success. In 1853, 
on the Democratic ticket for the legislature, 
he was elected, over Colonel French Smith, a 
Whig, and in 1855 he was again elected, 
_ defeating Thomas H. Duggan. In 1858 he 
was appointed United States marshal for the 
Eastern District of Texas, which position he 
ield until the breaking out of the Civil-war, 
sad in this mighty struggle he had a brilliant 


career. He was promoted from the position 
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of colonel to that of brigadier-general. March 
1, 1876, Governor Coke appointed him 
superintendent of the Deaf and Damb 
Asylum, which place he held until dismissed 
hy Governor Roberts, September 1,1879. In 
1885 he was employed by the State Land 
Board as an agent to manage the public- 
school, university and asylum lands. 

Exisua M. Pease, twice governor of Texas, 
was born in Connecticut, in 1812, and be- 
came a lawyer. In 1835 he came+to Texas 
snd was appointed secretary of the executive 
council at San Felipe. During 1836-37 he 
held several positions under the governinent. 
Resigning the comptrollership of public ac- 
counts in the latter year, he began to prac- 
tice his profession in Brazoria county. He 
was a member of the house of representatives 
of the first and second legislatures, and of the 
senate of the third legislature. He was gov- 
ernor of Texas from 1853 to 1857, and from 
1867 to 1869, in the latter case being ap- 
pointed by General Sheridan, under recon- 
struction regime, to succeed Throckmorton. 
In 1874 he was appointed collector of cus- 
toms for Galveston, which office he did not 
accept. In 1879 he was reappointed to the 
same position, and took charge of the custom- 
house February 1 of that year. 

Bensamin Kt. Mitam was a native of Ken- 
tucky, born of humble parents and having 
but little education. He distingnished him- 
self in the war of 1812, and atterward en- 
gaged in trade with the Indians at the head- 
waters of Texan rivers. Later he joined 


_Mina in his disastrous expedition in aid of 


the revolutionary cause in Mexico, and, being 
one of those who escaped death, rendered 
valuable services. When Iturbide proclaimed 
himself emperor, Milam was among the first 
to join the party that opposed him. For 
this he was cast into prison, where he 
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languished nntil Iturbide’s de*hro ement, 
when he was relearel. For his services in 
the republican cause he received in 1828 a 
grant of eleven square leagues of land in 
Texas, but he located it by mistake in Ar- 
kansas, and obtained from the government of 
the State of Coahuila and Texas an em- 
presario grant. He was in Monclova at the 
time of Viesca’s depusal, and was captured 
in company with him. Milam escaped from 
prison at Monterey by winning the confi- 
dence of the jailer, and, being supplied with 
a fleet horse and a little food by a friend, he 
traveled alone for 600 miles, journeying by 
night and concealing himself by day, till he 
reached the vicinity of Goliad, almost ex- 
hausted. After the capture of that place he 
enlisted in the ranks, and was soon afterward 
killed by a rifle ball from the enemy, when 
he was about forty-five years of age. 
Erastus Situ, who, on account of his 
being “hard of hearing,” was generally 
known as * Deaf Smith,” was born in New 
York in 1787, moved to Mississippi in 1798, 
and to Texas in 1817. He was a most inde- 
fatigable observer of the movements of the 
Mexican army during the war; and his per- 
fect knowledge of the country and astonish- 
ing coolness and bravery made him an inval- 
unable scout for the Texan army. He married 
a Mexican lady in San Antonio, and had 
several children. He died at Fort Bend in 
1839, and is buried at Richmond. A county 
is named in his honor, “ Deaf Smith.” 
Josiah WILBARGER, brother of the author 
of the work entitled “Indian Depredations 
in Texas,” was one of the earliest settlers in 
this State, coming here from Missouri in 
1828, locating first in Matagorda county for 
a year. Early in the spring of 1830 he re- 
moved to a beautiful locatiun be had selected 
at the mouth of the creek named in his honor, 


ten miles above the point now occupied by 
the towun of Bastrop. At that time his near- 
est neighbor was about seventy-five miles 
down the Colorado, and he. was not only the 
first but also the outside settler of Austin’s 
colony until July, 1832, when Reuben Horns- 
by went up from Bastrop, where he had been 
living a year or two. He located about nine 
miles below the present city of Austin. 

Early in August, 1833, Mr. Wilbarger 
went to Ilfornsby’s, and, in company with 
Messrs. Christian, Strother, Standifer and 
Haynie, rode out in a northwest direction to 
look at the country. On Walnut creek, five 
or six miles above Austin, they discovered an 
Indian, who ran away and disappeared. The 
white party gave chase but after a time aban- 
doned it. While eating their dinner, however, 
after returning from the chase, they were sud- 
denly fired upon by Indians. Strother was 
mortally wounded, Christian’s thigh bone was 
broken, and Wilbarger sprang to the side of 
the latter to set him up against a tree, when 
the latter received an arrow in the leg and 
another in his hip. Soon he was wonnded 
in the other leg also. Three of the Wilbar- 
ger party then ran to their horses, which had 
been been tied out for feeding. and began to 
tlee. Wilbarger, though wounded as he was, 
ran after them, begging for an opportunity 
to ride behind one of them, but before 
reaching them he was wonnded in the neck 
by a ball. He fell apparently dead, but 
thongh unable to move or speak he remained 
conscious. He knew when the Indians came 
around hiim, stripped him naked and tore the 
scalp from his head. The character of the 
wound in the neck probably made the In- 
dians believe that it was broken, and that 
Wilbarger was dead, or at least could not sur- 
vive, and they left him. They cut the throats 
of Strotber and Christian. 
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Late in the evening Mr. Wilbarger so far 
recovered as to drag himself to a pool of 
water, lay in it for an hour, and then, be- 
numbed with cold, he crawled upon dry 
ground and fell into a profound sleep. When 
awakened the blood had ceased to flow from 
his wounds, but he was still consumed with 
hunger and again suffering intensely from 
thirst. Green flies had “blown” his scalp 
while asleep and the larves began to work, 
which created a new alarm. Undertaking to 
go to Mr. Hornsby’s, abont six miles distant, 
he had only proceeded about 600 yards when 
he sank exhausted! Remaining all night upon 
the ground, he suffered intensely from cold; 
bat during the next day he was found by his 
friends, who had been urged to hunt for him 
by Mrs. Hornsby, despite the report by Hay- 
nie and Standifer that he was dead. She was 
influenced by a dream, so the story goes, to 
say that Wilbarger was still alive, and con- 
sequently urged the men to go and hunt for 
him. It is stated also that Wilbarger had a 
dream or vision of the spirit of a sister, who 
had died only the day before in Missouri, 
which said that help would come that day! 
The relief party consisted of Joseph Rogers, 
Reuben Hornsby, Webber, John Walters and 
others. As they approached the tree under 
which Wilbarger was lying and had passed 
the night, they saw first the blood-red scalp 
and thought they had come upon an Indian. 
Even his body was red almost all over with 
blood, and he presented a ghastly sight. 
Rogers, mistaking him for an Indian, ex- 
claimed, ** Here. they are, boys!” Wilbarger 
arose and said, “ Don’t shoot! it is Wilbarger! 
The poor sufferer was taken to Hornsby’s 
residence, where he was cared for. When he 
had somewhat recrnited he was placed in a 
sled, as he could not endure the jolts of a 
wagon. and taken down. the river to his own 
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cabin. He lived eleven years afterward, but 
the scalp never grew to entirely cover the 
bone. The latter, where most exposed, be- 
came diseased and exfoliated, finally exposing 
the brain. 

By his death he left a wife and five chil- 
dren. The eldest son, John, was killed many 
years afterward by the Indians in west Texas. 
Harvey, another son, lived to raise a number 
vf children. 

The circumstance above related is the first 
instance of white blood shed at the hands of 
the red savage within the present limits of 
Travis county. 

GENERAL Epwarp Burieson was born in 
Buncombe county, North Carolina, in 1798. 
We quote the following sketch of his life 
from J. W. Wilbarger’s work, before re- 
ferred to: 

“When but a lad, young: Edward served 
in a company commanded by his father un- 
der General Jackson, in the Creek war. In 
March, 1831, he emigrated to Texas and set- 
tled eleven miles below the town of Bastrop, 
where he soon rendered himself conspicuous 
by his readiness when called on to repel the 
savages, then of frequent occurrence. His 
unflinching courage and perseverance on such 
occasions brought him into favorable notice, 
and in 1832 he was elected lieutenant colonel 
of the principality of Austin. By his activ- 
ity, promptness and courage, he soon rose to 
be an acknowledged leader, while his plain 
and unpretending deportment and natural 
dignity won friends as fast as he made ac- 
quaintances. 

“In the battle with the Mexicans under 
General Cos at San Antonio he was conspicu- 
ous for his gallantry and rendered important 
services. As colonel of a regiment he par- 
ticipated in the final battle at San Jacinto, 
which secured the independence of Texas. 
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On that bloody field Burleson added new 
honors to his fame as a brave soldier and 
tried officer. His regiment stormed the 
breastwork and captured the artillery, and 
contributed its honorable share to the victory. 
The morning of the day on which the battle 
was fonght, General Houston ordered Burle- 
son to detail 100 men from his regiment to 
build a bridge across the bayou in case a re- 
treat should be necessary. Burleson replied 
that he could make the detail, but he had no 
ides the bridge could be built; that they had 
nv axes or tools of any description whatever, 
or teams to haul the timber. Houston asked 
him whether he intended to disobey orders. 
Burleson replied that he was not disposed to 
disobey orders, but that his men would much 
rather fight than work. ‘Then,’ said Hous- 
ton, ‘if you are so anxious tv fight you shall 
have your fill before night,” and immediately 
made out his plan of battle. 

‘After the battle of San Jacinto General 
Burleson returned to his home and was 
elected to the senate of the first congress 
of the republic. In the Cherokee war he 
moved against the Indians at the head of 
500 men, defeated them in a hard-fought 
battle, killing many (among them their head 
chief, Bowles) and drove the remainder be- 
yond the limits of the republic. In the great 
Indian. raid of 1840 General Burleson was 
second in command of the forces that met 
the Indians on Plum creek, which defeated 
them with great slaughter and recaptured a 
vast amount of plunder. He was in a num- 
ber of hotly contested fights with the Indiane, 
in one of which, the battle of Brushy, he 
lost his brother, Jacob Burleson, who had 
engaged the enemy before the general arrived. 

“On one occasion a party of forty-five or 
fifty Indians came into the settlements below 
the town of Bastrop and stole a lot of horses 
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while the people were at church. A man 
who had remained at home discovered them, 
ran to church and gave the alarm. Burleson, 
with only ten men, started in immediate pur- 
suit and followed the trail that evening to 
Piny creek near town. Next morning he 
was reinforced by eight men, the pursuit was 
continued and tbe enemy overtaken near the 
Yegua, a small sluggish stream now in Lee 
county. When within abont 200 yards of 
them, Burleson called out to the Indians to 
halt; they imniediately did so, and, forming 
themselves in regular order, like disciplined 
troops, commenced firing by squads or plat- 
oons. When within sixty yards the battle 
was opened by the Texans by the discharge 
of Burleson’s double-barreled shot-gan. The 
conflict was of short duration. Six Indians 
were killed, and the remainder fled into a 
deep ravine enveloped in thickets and made 
their escape. 

‘In 1841 General Burleson was elected 
vice president of the Republic, by a consid- 
erable majority over General Memucan Hunt. 
At Monterey he was appointed by Governor 
Henderson, then in personal command of the 
Texas division, one of his aidee-de-camp, and 
in that capacity bore a distinguished and hon- 
ored part in the fierce conflicts before that city. 

“He died September 26, 1851, at the 
capital of the State, while a member of the 
senate then in session, and his death produced 
a profound sensation throughout the country, 
where his name had become as familiar as a 
household word. Eloquent eulogies were 
pronounced in both houses of the legislature 
at his death.” 

An ambitious young village in Johnson 
county, this State, a few miles north of Al- 
varado and on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad, is named in honor of the hero of 
the foregoing memoir. 
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Joux C. Ilays, generally known as Colonel 
“Jack” Hays, was a native, it is believed, 
of Tennessee, and came to Texas when a 
young man, bringing with him letters of 
recommendation from prominent people to 
President Honston. ‘The latter soon gave 
him a commission to raise a ranging com- 
pany for the protection of the western frontier. 
This company is supposed to be the first 
regularly organized one in the service so far 
in the West. With this small company— 
for it never numbered more than three-score 
men—Colonel Hays effectually protected a 
vast scope of the frontier reaching from 
Corpus Christi on the gulf to the headwaters 
of the Frio and Nueces rivers. With the 
newly introduced five-shooting.revolvers each 
of his men was equal to about five or six 
Mexicans or Indians. Although the colonel 
was rather under the medium size, he was 
wiry and active, well calculated to withstand 
the hardships of frontier life. He was fre- 
quently seen sitting before his camp fire in 
a cold storm, apparently as unconcerned as if 
in a hotel, and that, too, when perhaps he 
had nothing for supper but a piece of hard- 
tack or a few pecans. Although he was ex- 
tremely cautious when the safety of his men 


was concerned, he was extremely careless- 


when only his own welfare was in jeopardy. 

He was elected colonel of a regiment of 
mounted volunteers at the breaking out of 
the Mexican war,and they did valiant service 
at the storming of Monterey. Some time 
after the war he moved to California, where 
he finally died, a number of years ago. 

As an example of Hays’ heroism we cite 
the following anecdote from Mr. Wilbarger’s 
work: In the fall of 1840 a party of Comanche 
Indians numbering about 200 came into the 
vicinity of San Antonio, stole a great many 
horees and started off in the direction of the 
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Guadalupe river. Hays, with abont twenty 
of his men, followed in pursuit, overtaking 
them at that river. Riding in front, as was 
his custom, the colonel was the first to dis- 
cover the red rascals, and, riding back to his 
men, he said, “ Yonder are the Indians, boys, 
and yonder are our horses. The Indians 
are pretty strong, but we can whip them and 
recapture the horses. What do you say?” 
“Go ahead,” the boys replied, “and we'll 
follow if there’s a thousand of them.” “ Come 
on, then, boys,” said Hays: and, putting 
spurs to their horses, this little band of only 
twenty men boldly charged upon the 200 
warriors who were waiting for them drawn 
up in battle array. 

Seeing the small number of their assailants 
the Indians were sure of victory; but Hays’ 
men poured shot among them so directly and 
rapidly as to cut down their ranks at a fear- 
ful rate, killing even their chief, and the 
Indians, frightened at what appesred to them 
a power superior to man, fled in confusion. 
Hays and his men followed for several miles, 
killing even more of them and recovering 
most of the stolen horses. 

About a year afterward he was one of a 
party of fifteen or twenty men employed to 
survey land near what the Indians called 
“The Enchanted Rock,” in which, high up, 
was a cavity large enough to contain several 
men. Being attacked by Indians in this 
vicinity, Colonel Hays, who was at some 
distance from his party, ran up the hill and 
took a position in this little hollow place, 
determined to “sell his life at the dearest 
price.” He was well known to the Indians, 
and they were anxious if possible to get his 
scalp. Mounting the hill, they surrounded 
the rock and prepared to charge upon him. 
Hays was aware that his life depended more 
upon strategy than courage, and reserved 
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his fire until it could do the most good. He 
lay behind a projection of the rock, with the 
muzzle of his gun exposed to their vision, 
and awaited the most opportune moment. 
The savages meanwhile suspected that the 
noted white warrior bad a revolver besides, 
and indeed he had two. The Indians yelled 
with all their might, but our hero was too 
well acquainted with that style of warfare to 
be very badly frightened by it. 

The red men, being ashamed of permitting 
themselves to be beaten by one man, made a 
desperate assault, and when the chief in 
front approached sufficiently near the colonel 
downed him with the first shot of his rifle. 
In the next charge he did effective work with 
a revolver, and soon the remainder of his own 
men, who had been engaging the main body 
of Indians, suspected that their commander 
was hemmed in there, and turned upon the 
Indians near by, immediately routing them. 

A remarkable example of Colonel Hays’ 
generalehip was exhibited in a little skirmish 
in 1844, when, with fifteen of his company, 
on a scouting expedition about eighty miles 
from San Antonio, be came in sight of fifteen 
Comanches, who were mounted on good horses 
and apparently eager for battle. As the 
colonel and his men approached, the Indians 
slowly retreated in the direction of an im 
mense thicket, which convinced Hays that the 
Indians they saw were but a part of a larger 
number. He therefore restrained the ardor 
of his men, who were anxious to charge upon 
the Indians they saw, and took a circuitous 
route around the thicket and drew up his 
little force upon a ridge beyond a deep ra- 
vine, in order to take advantage of some 
position not looked for by the Indians. The 
latter, seeing that they had failed to draw 
the white party into the trap they had laid 
for them, showed thcinselves, to the number 
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of seventy-five. Directly the rangers assailed 
them on an unexpected side, made a furious 
charge, with revolvers,etc. The battle lasted 
nearly an hour, exhausting the ammunition 
of the whites. The Comanche chief, perceiv- 
ing this, rallied his warriors for a final effort. 
As they were advancing, Colonel Hays dis- 
covered that the rifle of one of the rangers 
was still loaded. He ordered him to dis- 
mount at once and shoot the chief, and the 
man did so, successfully. This so discour- 
aged the Indians that they gave up the day. 

In the battle above referred to, with the 
main body of the Indians, the rangers lost 
only two killed and five wounded, while 
thirty Indians were left dead on the field. 
For good gentralship, as well as cool, un- 
flinching bravery, Colonel Hays and his men 
deserve the highest credit. The above tight 
is certainly one of the most remarkable in 
all Indian warfare. 

In 1845, in encountering a large party of 
Indians, Colonel Hays mounted a horse which 
had more “heroism” or “ foolhardiness”’ than 
he anticipated, as it carried him, in spite of 
all the rider could do, right through the 
enemy, the main body of the Comanches. 
This so astonnded the Indians that they 
actually gave way for him and another man 
accompanying him, and the rest of the white 
party rallied forward with a yell and with 
their revolvers actually put the eavages to 
flight! 

Not long after the above occurrence Hays, 
with only fifteen men, encountered and 
totally defeated the famous Comanche chief, 
Yellow Wolf, whu was at the head of eighty 
warriors: the chief himself was slain. This 
battle occurred at the Pinta crussing of the 
Guadalupe river, between San Antonio and 
Fredericksburg. 
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Carrain James G. Swisner, in whose 
honor a county in this State is named, was 
bern in Knoxville, Tennessee, November 6, 
1794. Joining John Donelson’s company, 
under General Jackson, he participated in the 
battles of New Orleans on the night of Decem- 
ber 23, 1814, and on January 8, 1815. He 
came from near Franklin, Williamson county, 
Tennessee, to Texas in 1833, and during the 
following January he settled at the town of 
Teroxtitlan on the Brazos river, not now in 
existence, but which up to the year 1832 
had been garrisoned by 200 Mexican troops. 
Swisher commenced life here with his family 
apparently under the finest auspices, but in 
a few months two Comanche Indians stole 
most of his horses, which, however, he recov- 
ered after a long journey in pursuit. 

Captain Swisher was the father of James 
M. Swisher and John M. Swisher, of Travis 
county. The latter, known as Colonel “ Milt.” 
Swisher, was in the employ of the Republic 
from 1839 up to the time of annexation, and 
from that tine to 1856 in the employ of the 
State. In 1841 he was chief clerk and acting 
secretary of the treasury of the Republic, 
und in 1847 was appointed anditor to settle 
up the debts of the late Republic. 

Jonn L. WILBARGER, brother of the author 
of “Indian Depredations in Texas,” was born 
in Matagorda county, Texas, November 29, 
1829, and grew np in his parents’ family in 
Austin colony, inured to the ronghness of 
pioneer life. Having considerable talent he 
became well qualified to manage the interests 
of those exposed on the frontier; but before 
he had opportunity to exercise his talent to 
a considerable degree he joined an expedi- 
tion which eventually proved disastrous to 
him. Angust 20, 1850, he and two other 
young men were qnietly pursuing their jour- 
ney back to the command in Bastrop county 
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which they had left, when Indians attacked 
them, shooting down the two other young 
men at the first fire, and then Wilbarger, 
after a chase of about two miles. One of 
the young men (Neal), however, was not 
killed, and succeeded in getting back home, 
to tell the news.. 

CoLoneEL George G. Arrorn, prominent in 
the early history of the State, was born in 
Cayuga, Seneca county, New York, June 19, 
1793, reared on lakes Champlain and Cayuga, 
that State, and served as lieutenant of artil- 
lery under General Winfield Scott during 
the second war with Great Britian, in 1811- 
"13, participating in the battles of Queens- 
town Heights, Lundy’s Lane, ete. His 
father, who was a cousin of General Ethan 
Allen, of Revolutionary fame, had twelve 
children. In 1815 the family removed to 
Detroit, Michigan, then an obscure and 
remote frontier Indian village, making the 
trip in a small sail vessel, which was wrecked 
at what is now the great city of Cleveland. 
In 1819 he moved to New Madrid, Missouri, 
the former capital of the Spanish province of 
Louisiana, and there engaged in mercantile 
pursuits. In 1821 he married Miss Jeannette 
Lesieur, a sister of Hon. Godfrey Lesieur,: 
one of the oldest and wealthiest French set- 
tlers of that section: she died, leaving him 
one daughter, Jeannette. About 1829 Col- 
onel Alford married Miss Ann Barfield, of 
Murfreesborough, Tennessee, born May 9, 
1807, a descendant of Governor Badger, of 
North Carolina. By this marriage there was 
born Judge George Frederick Altord, now of. 
Dallas. 


While a resident of Missouri the Colonel 
prospered and became wealthy, and served 
with satisfaction to his constituents a term 
in the State legislature. 
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He came to Texas during th? exciting 
times of the revolution, in 1835, and, still 
inspired with the martial spirit of 1812, he 
entered zealously into the cause of Texan 
independence. He joined the immortal band 
under General Houston and participated in 
the heraic struggles which culminated in the 
battle of San Jacinto, which was so glorious 
a victory for the Texans, securing for them 
what they had unanimously so long sought 
for,—independence. Soon after this battle 
Colonel Alford was sent by the provisional 
government of the embryo republic to New 
Orleans, tor military supplies for the famish- 
ing soldiery of Texas. Iere he loaded two 
vessels, and, returning on one of them, the 
brig Julius Cesar, he was captured by the 
Mexican blockading fleet, under command of 
Captain Jose V. Matios of the Mexican brig 
of war General Teran, off Galveston harbor; 
the two vessels and cargoes were confiscated, 
and the captives incarcerated in a loathsome 
dungeon in Matamoras, Mexico; and Colonel 
Alford and his brother, Major Johnson H, 
Alford (who was returning to Texas with 
him), were condemmed to beshot; but they 
were liberated, through the intercession of 
Andrew Jackson, president of the United 
States. 

Colonel Alford returned to Missouri, set- 
tled up his business, and in April, 1837, 
moved his family and slaves to Texas, first 
settling in the old Spanish pueblo of Nacog- 
doches, and later in Crockett, the capital of 
Houston county, and there he engaged in 
planting, in mercantile pursuits and as judge, 
until his death, April 1, 1847, his wife 
having preceded him February 10, same 
year. His death was deplored throughout 
the yonng State, which he had served with 
Spartan heroism. 


Joun Henry Brown, a well informed his- 
torian of Dallas and prominent in the annals 
of Texas as a pioneer, legislator, soldier and 
citizen, was born in Pike, county, Missouri, 
October 24, 1820, tive months before that 
Territory became a State. Both his parents 
were natives of Kentucky, and in favorable 
financial circumstances. The family is and 
has been for many generations famous for 
patriotism and historical worth. The origin- 
ator of the family in this country came across 
the ocean in the time of Lord Baltimore. 

John Henry was but fonr years old when 
he heard, with all the intensity of earnest 
childhood, of the charms of Texas. As he 
grew up he learned the art of printing. His 
first residence in Texas was with his uncle, 
Major James Kerr, on the Lavaca river. 
When Anstin was laid out, in 1839, he 
repaired thither in search of employment as 
a printer, and obtained a favorable introduc- 
tion to the principal statesmen of the place, 
who used their influence in his favor, and he 
obtained a good situation. The next year or 
two he engaged in several expeditions against 
raiding Indians. In 1843 he returned to 
Missouri and married Miss Mary Mitchel, of 
Groton, Connecticut. The following winter 
he suffered with “black-tongue,” a fever 
that brought him to death’s door. Recover- 
ing and returning to Texas, he was engaged 
on the Victoria Advocate. When the militia 
of the new State was organized, in 1846, he - 
was appointed brigade major of the South- 
west, with the rank of colonel, which position 
he held four years. In February, 1848, he 
removed to the new town of Indianola, and 
until 1854 was a zealous worker in various 
positions of trust, and also edited the In- 
dianola Bulletin. During this time he was 
a vontributor to De Bow’s Review, on the 
subject of “Early Life in the Southwest,” 
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In 1854 he purchased an interest in and 
became co-editor of the Galveston Civilian, 
where he did most of the responsible work, 
vn account of the absence of the principal 
editor. He exhibited such ability that he 
was at length elected to the legislature. He 
was a talented speaker on the political ros- 
tram, but in the legislature his speeches were 
never over five minutes in length. Next he 
wis elected mayor of Galveston, where he 
gave eminent satisfaction, for two terms, and 
again he was returned to the legislature. 

Receiving an injury by a fall his health 
began to decline, and he changed his occupe 
tion to that of stock-raising, but at length he 
again became editor, this time of the Belton 
Democrat, and in 1861 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the secession convention, without a 
single vote being cast in opposition. During 


the war he served on General Ben McCul- 


loch’s staff, and on that of General H. E. 
McCulloch, and on account of failing health 
he returned hume. During these years he 
had two surgical operations performed upon 
himself. 

Next he moved to Mexico, where he was 
appointed commissioner of immigration by the 
imperial government; in 1866 he received a 
commission to explore the country along the 
Panuco Tiver; in the spring of 1869 he vis- 
ited Texas and the East in relation to the 
purchase of improved arms for the Mexican 
government; and in 1870 he delivered a 
hundred addresses in the Northern States in 
aid of a reform society in Mexico. He re- 
joined his family in Indianola, in January, 
1871, and July following he moved to Dal- 
las, where he has since resided. Here in 
1872 he was elected once more to the State 
legislature; in 1875 a member of the State 
constitutional convention; in 1880-’81 he 
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the New West;” and the three following 
years he was alderman, mayor or local judge 
in Dallas. 

During all this time he has been industri- 
ously writing as an author or compiler. He 
now has prepared two large works for publi- 
cation: History of Texas from 1685 to 1892, 
in two large volumes, and “The Indian Wars 
and Pioneers of Texas.” Iu the latter at 
least 3,000 names of early pionee’s, who 
largely clothed, fed and in war mounted 
themselves for their unpaid services, will ap- 
pear to prove that no country was ever set- 
tled, reclaimed, populated and defended by a 
braver, more unselfish and patriotic people. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Previous to independence Texas had scarcely 
any schools worth mentioning. The munici- 
pality of Bejar had supported a school for a 
short time, and there had been a private 
school near Brazoria, with thirty or forty 
pupils, supported by subscription, and pri- 
mary schools at Nacogdoches, San Augustine 
and Jonesburg. Those colonists who could 
afford the expense sent their children abroad 
for education, while the rest, the masses, did 
not care for education. 

As soon as Texas declared her independ- 
ence of Mexico, she declared in her constitu- 
tion the necessity of a school system. In 
1839 the congress of the new republic as- 
signed three leagues of land to each organ- 
ized county, and in the following year an 
additional league, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing primary schools. At the same time 
fifty leagues were devoted to the establish- 
ment of two colleges or universities, to be 
thereafter created. In February, 1840, a 
law was passed making the chief justice of 


was revising editor of the “ Encyclopedia of | each county, with the two associate justices, 
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The constitution of 1868 did not materially 
alter these provisions, except in one marked 
particular, namely, the significant omission 
of the provision appropriating the taxes paid 
by colored persons for the support of schools 


x board of school commissioners, as an ex- 
ecutive body, and under their supervision 
many schools were organized and conducted. 
In 1850 there were 349 public schools, with 
360 teachers and 7,746 pupils. By 1860 | 
there were 1,218 schools, with a correspond- | for their children. The schools were made 
ing increase of teachers and pupils. But | free to all. The article in the constitotion 
| 








even yet the schools were not entirely sup- | reads: “It shall be the duty of the legisla- 
ported by public tax. Considering the many | ture of this State to make suitable provisions 
political revulsions, Indian depredations, etc., | for the support and maintenance of a system 
to which the State of Texas has been subject, | of public free schools, for the gratuitous in- 
it is remurkable to observe the advance she | struction of all the inhabitants of this State 
has made in education and the refinements | between the ages of six and eighteen.” 

of modern civilized life. The last civil war | ° Since the adeption of the constitution of 
was, of course, the greatest interruption to | 1868, improvements have been constantly 
her progress in all directions. Under the | made, either by constitutional provision or 
constitution of 1866, all funds, lands and | legislation, until now, when the State has as 
other property previously set apart for the | good a school system as any in the Union. 


support of the free-school system were re- Under the topic of public education are 
dedicated as a perpetual fund. It further- | included: 

more devoted to that fund all the alternate 1. The Common-School System. 

sections of land reserved out of grants to 2. The Normal Schools. 

railroad companies and other curporations, 3. The University of Texas. 

together with one-half of the proceeds of all The Common-School System embraces: 
future eales of public lands. The legislature 1. Rural Schools. 


was deprived of the power to loan any por- 2. Independent School Districts (cities and 
tion of the school fund, and required to in- | towns). 


vest the specie principal in United States The Rural Schools are organized in two 
bonds, or such bonds as the State might | ways: 

guarantee; and it was authorized to levy a (A) Districts. R 

tax for educational purposes, special provision (B) Communities. 

being made that all sume arising from taxes The districts are formed by the commis- 


collected from Africans, or persons of Afri- | sioners’ courts, have geographical boundaries, 
can descent, should be exclusively appropri- | and may vote a levy of local school tax not 
ated to the maintenance of a system of public | exceeding two mills. One hundred and thirty 
schools for the black race. Provision for the | counties are thus districted, and about three 
university was renewed; a superintendent of | per cent. of the districts levy local taxes. 
public instruction was directed to be ap- | The average school term for the year 1890-’91 
pointed by the governor, who, with himeelf | was 5.25 months in the districts; the average 
and comptroller, should constitute a board of | salary paid teachers was $228.05, and 90 per 
edneation and have the general management | cent. of the children within scholastic age were 
of the perpetual fund and common schools. enrolled in school some time during the year. 
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In seventy-five counties the schools are 
operated on a peculiar plan called the com- 
munity system. The community has no 
geographical boundaries, and enrollment on 
the community list is a matter of local enter- 
prise. Local taxes can be levied in commu- 
nity counties, but the plan is cumbrous and 
rather inefficient. The average school term 
in these counties for 1890-91 was 4.71 
months; the average salary of teachers was 
$202.76, and the percentage of enrollment 
on the scholastic population 88. 

The cities and towns of the State may be 
constituted independent districts on a ma- 
jority vote of the people of the municipality. 
Independent districts may vote a levy of local 
school tax not exceeding five mille. There 
are 127 of these districts in the State, includ- 
ing all of the larger and many of the smaller 
towns. The average school term in these 
districts in 1890-’91 was 7.48 months, the 
average annual salary of teachers $447.97, 
aud the per centage of enrollment 81.3. 
These districts are independent of the county 
school officers, and receive the State appor- 
tionment direct from the State Treasurer. 

The State endowment of the commun 
schvols is large. About $7,427,808.75 in 
interest-bearing bonds, more than $14,380,- 
906.37 in interest-bearing land notes, and 
about 20,000,000 acres of unsold lands con- 
stitute the State endowment. Of the unsold 
school lands a large amount is leased at 4 
cents per acre, and the funds thus derived 
added to the annual available school fund. 

Besides the State endowment fund, each 
county has been granted by the State four 
leagues of land, which constitute county en- 
dowinent. As these lands are sold the funds 
received are invested under the authority of 
the county commissioners’ court, and the in- 
terest on the investment is annually applied 


er ne ce TT 


to the support of the schools. A consider- 
able portion of these lands is leased for vary- 
ing terms of years, and the rental applied as 
the rental of the State school lands. These 
lands are under the exclusive control of the 
county authorities; 3,896,640 acres have 
been thus granted to counties, and a reserva- 
tion has been made from the public domain 
for the unorganized counties. 


In addition to the interest on bonds and 
land notes and rental from leases, tle State 
levies an annual ad-nalorem school tax of one 
and one-quarter mills, devotes one-fourth of 
the ocenpation taxes, and an annual poll tax 
of $1 to the available school fund. The en- 
tire amount of available apportioned school 
fund for the year 1800-01 was $2,545,524, 
and the total receipts by local treasurers, in- 


. cluding balances from the previous year, were 


$3,958,316.07. The disbursements for the 
same year amounted to $3,551,442.53. 


AVAILABLE SCHOOL FUND ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS. 


Amouut brought forward from previous 

L T ETEN EEEE E A EE ETE $ 357,691 76 
Amount from State apportionment...... 2,538,707 035 
Amount from county school (available) 








AL o a E A EEE A E 375,806 15 
Amount from local schoo] taxes. ...... 46) 892 233 
Amount from all other sources.... ..... 215 257 64 
Amount paid in excess of receipts....... 49,367 OY 

Total receipts......cceeecsceeececes $1,006,221 92 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Cash paid to teachers .....c-..seeeeeee $2,878,027 79 

Cash paid for supervision of schools..... 100,609 &8 

Cash paid for building schoolhouses..... 152,417 88 

Cash paid for rent of schoolbouses...... 33,726 65 


Cash paid for repair on schoolhouses ... 63,456 03 
Cash paid for furniture for use of school- 
61,637 59 


Cash paid for all other purposes........ 277,807 18 
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Cash paid treasurer for commissions..... 
Total amount of expenditures ...... $3,596,059 15 
Balance on hand............-....6. 410,162 77 
TOWN ident estete settee tec oly $1,006,221 92 


AVERAGE SALARY PAID TEACHERS. 


Genera] 
Colored. Average, 


White. 
Average salary per month for 
male teachers in community 
counties .............0008.. $50 34 
Average salary per month of 
female teachers in commun- 
ity counties............06.. 
General ` average salary per 
month of all teachers in dis- 
trict counties............... .. eee 
Average salary per month of 
teachers in community coun- 
ties—males 
Average salary per month of 
teachers in community coun- 
ties—females .............. t 
General average salary per 
month of teachers in com- 
munity counties ........... cereo ‘ 
Average salary per month of 
teachers in cities and towns 


$10 17 $49 35 


3455 39 65 


45 52 


48 57 46 75 


34 13 37 16 


43 05 


71 08 
Average salary per month of 
teachers in cities and towns 
—females.... 483 30 38 33 
General monthly average salary of all teachers 
in cities and independent districts...........$ 59 02 
Genera] annual average salary of teachers in 
cities and independent districts............ 


45 51 


SCHOLASTIC POPULATION AND STATE APPORTIONMENT. 








995.017 Total. Appropriations, 
White males ..... 25, ; TE 
White females... a l 436,341 $1,963,534 50 
Colored males..... 74,262 Eas 
Colored females... 73,842 l 147,494 663,723 00 
Grand total................ 083,855 $2,627,257 50 
Tota] population of counties out- 
side ofcities...............6. 472,773 2,127,478 50 
Total population of cities and in- 
dependent districts.......... 111,062 499,779 00 
Grand total................ 583,835 $2,627,257 50 
149 district counties without 
Cities ........ SeeOv bake cians 282,049 $1,269,220 50 
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28,376 09 | 74 community counties without 





CUIOS oe ois iaa aanne 190,724 858,258 00 
140 cities and independent dis- 

Wiele sueco anar 111,062 499,779 00 

Grand tota] ...............583,85 $2,627,257 50 


SAM HOUSTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


In 1879 the Normal School was estab- 
lished by the State of Texas for the purpose 
of training competent teachers for the public 
schools, Regarding the Normal School as 
the heart of the public-school system, it was 
decided to name the proposed institution the 
“Sam Houston Normal Institute,” in honor 
of the hero of Texas independence. Honston 
had spent the evening of his eventful life in 
Huntsville. Here was his neglected grave. 
As an everlasting monument to the honored 
dead the Normal School was located at 
Huntsville. On the ist of October, 1879, 
the institute opened, with Bernard Mallon 
as principal. Coming here, he had said that 
he would make this his last and best work. 
But the Tife of this great man, so much loved 
and so much honored, was near its close. 
On the 21st of the same month in which the 
school opened he entered upon his rest. H. 
H. Smith succeeded Professor Mallon, and 
continued in charge of the school to the close 
of the second session. The third annual ses. 
sion opened on the 26th of September, 1881, 
with J. Baldwin as principal. The school 
has generally prospered, and is in the high- 
est sense a State school for educating teach- 
ers. The school is greatly indebted for its 
establishment and success to the liberality of 
the trustees of the Peabody education fund. 
The general agents, Dr. B. Sears and Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, have done everything possible 
to foster and build up a normal school 
worthy of the great State of Texas. 
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The school is strictly professional, and its 
aim is to qualify teachers in the best possible 
manner for the work of the school-room. 


FIRST DECADE. 


Enrolled. Graduated. 
1879-"80............. 110 ... 37 
1880-’81............. 144 Z dd 
LSS 82 oid enter aay 165 73 
1882-"83............. 190 TT 
1883—"84............. 200) 101 
18842785 34d eee POH” 118 
1885-"86........0008. 215 ” 138 
T8302 Bl tae beet 212 136 
1587 8B chow eax 284 147 
ISSR A B ss ae sees 267 168 
1890-91 ............. 320 18 


No effort has been made to secure large 
numbers, but rather the best material for 
making efticient teachers. None are admitted 
under seventeen years of age, or who do not 
possess a good knowledge of the common 
branches. All students sign a pledge to 
teach in the public schools of the State. 

The standard for admission has been 
steadily raised as the educational agencies of 
the State have become more efticient. The 
ain is to make this strictly a professional 
school for preparing trained teachers for the 
publie schools of Texas. Academic instruc- 
tion is given only so far as they find it abso- 
lutely necessary; and this necessity, we are 
pleased to say, steadily diminishes from year 
to year, as the publie schools, high schools 
and colleges of the State become more thor- 
ough in their instruction. 

With the session beginning September 17, 
1889, the school entered upon ite second dec- 
ade, with an enrollment of over 300 stu- 
dents. The school having outgrown its ac- 
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with wise liberality, appropriated $40,000 to 
erect an additional building. The new build- 
ing has been erected and is now occupied. It 
is a model school building, with all the mod- 
ern appliances, and furnishes ample accom- 
modations for 500 students. 

This institution is under control of the 
State Board of Edueation, composed of the 
Governor, Comptroller of Public Accounts 
and Secretary of State, who will appoint a 
local board for its immediate supervision. 


Value of buildings and grounds. . . $105,000 
Value of library and apparatus... 15,000 


$120,000 





Total appropriations for support 
from organization to date....... $236,000 


Donations from Peabody fund.... 50,000 


PRAIRIE VIEW STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


This institution is located six miles east of 
Hempstead, in Waller county. It is a branch 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, and under the government of the 
Board of Directors of that school. Orig- 
inally it was designed for an industrial school, 
but the lack of education among the colored 
people of the State, and the pressing need of 
trained teachers for the colored schools, led 
to a change of objects, and it was therefore 
converted into a normal school for training 
colored teachers. The constant and steadily 
increasing patronage it has since received is 
the best evidence of the wisdom of the 
change—the session of 1888-’89 having the 
largest attendance and being the most pros- 
perous in the history of the institution. 
Since its establishment 757 teachers have 
received more or less professional training, 
and a large number of them are occupying 


commodations, the twenty-first legislature, ' influential and profitable positions in the 


- 
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public free schools of the State. The teach- 
ers are all colored people, who have thus far 
governed the school with credit to themselves 
and the entire satisfaction of the Board of 
Directors. The institution is supported by 
direct appropriations from the general rev- 
enues of the State, and one State student 
from each senatorial district and fifteen from 
the State at large are adinittel and tanght 
free of charge. A limited number of pay 
students are admitted, and receive books and 
tuition free. Pay students are charged $10 
per month for board. All students are re- 
required to pay a matriculation fee of $0, and 
a fee of $2 for medical attention. 

The regular course of study covers a 
period of three years, and leads to a diploma 
which, in addition to evidencing the holder's 
literary attainments, has the value of a teach- 
er's certificate of the first grade. Certiticates 
of competency are issued to such students as 
do satisfactory work in the middle classes, 
entitling them to the compensation of sec- 
ond-grade teachers in the public schools. 

The continued growth of this school, and 
demand of the colured people of the State 
for opportunity to secure agricultural and 
mechanical education, indneed the twentieth 
legislature to make an appropriation of $10,- 
000 to enable the Board of Directors to in- 
augurate the industrial features of the school. 
Accommodations have recently been pro- 
vided for thirty-eight students to receive 
instruction in carpentry under a practical 
teacher. Theoretical and practical agricul- 
ture form an important branch of study, and 
the farm and garden worked by the students 
in this department contribute largely to the 
needs of the mess hall. A sewing-room, 
provided with the latest improved sewing 
machines and other equipments, has been 
placed in charge of a competent instructress 
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in the art of cutting, sewing and fitting, and 
such of the young ladies as desire a practical 
knowledge of this art have an opportunity to 
acquire it during their course of study. 

The institution is open to both sexes. 

Applicants must be sixteen years old and 
residents of the State, and are required to 
signa pledge to teach as many sessions in 
the free schools as they may attend the Nor- 
mal School. 

State students must sustain a satisfactory 
examination $n arithmetic as far as decimal 
fractions, orthography, English grammar, En- 
glish composition and history of the United 
States. 

Students furnish their own bedding, except 
mattresses and pillows. 


Value of buildings and grounds. . . $100,000 
Value of library and apparatus.... 7,000 


AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF 
TEXAS, 


This institution owes its foundation and 
endowment to the act of the United States 
Congress, appraved July 2, 1862, amended 
July 23, 1865, and to a joint resolution of 
the legislature of Texas, approved November 
1, 1866, and an act of the same body ap- 
proved April 17, 1871. Under these acts 
and the special laws of the legislature grow- 
ing out of them, the first board of directors 
met at Austin, July 16, 1875, and proceeded 
to organize the college. Finally the consti- 
tution of 1876, article VII, provided that 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, established by the act of the legisla- 
ture passed April 17, 1871, located in the 
county of Brazos, is “hereby made and con- 
stituted a branch of the University of Texas, 
for the instruction in agriculture, the me- 
chanic arts, and the natural sciences con- 
nected therewith.” 
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The college was forraally opened for the 
reception of students October 4, 1876. 

The constitution of Texas provides that 
taxes may be raised for the maintenance and 
support of the college. " 

The college is situated at College Station, 
in the county of Brazos, five miles south of 
Bryan and ninety-tive miles northwest of 
Houston. The Houston & Texas Central 
railroad runs through the grounds, daily trains 
stopping at the station about 800 yards froin 
the main building. 

The government of the college is vested in 
a board of directors, consisting of five mem- 
bers, appointed by the governor of the State. 
They are ‘selected from different sections of 
the State, and hold office for six years, or dur- 
ing good behavior, and until their successors 
are qualified.” 

In November, 1866, the legislature for- 
mally accepted from Congress the giftof 180,- 
000 acres of public land for the endowment 
of an agricultural and mechanical college. 
This land was sold for $174,000, which sum 
was invested in 7 per cent. State bonds. As 
under the act of congress neither principai 
nor interest of this money could be used for 
other purposes than the payment of officers’ 
salaries, at the time of the opening of the 
college there was an addition to the fund, 
from accumulated interest, of $35,000. This 
was invested in 6 percent. bonds of the State, 
thus furnishing an annnal income of $14,280. 

The county of Brazos donated to the col- 
lege 2,416 acres of land lying on each side of 
the Houston & Texas Central railroad. 

The act of Congress which established the 
State agricultural and mechanical colleges 
defines their objects. But under that act 
there have been founded as many different 

‘schools as there are States. These inetitutions 
have presented a variety of educational 
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schemes which have embraced nearly all gra- 
dations from the classical and mathematical 
college to the manual labor industrial school. 
In view of this fact it is proper to state, as 
definitely as possible, the interpretation given 
to the act of Congress by the authorities of 
this college, and the manner in which they 
are endeavoring to carry out its provisions. 
The general object of this college is to ex- 
cite and foster in the minds of our people an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the attractiveness 
and value of those pursuits by which the ma- 
terial development of the country is advanced. 
dt is the business of this college to taru 
the attention of our young men from the 
overcrowded “learned professions” to those 
occupations which have brought abundant 
wealth and power to other States, and which 
are beginning now to attract and well repay 
the services of trained young men in Texas. 
These objects are sought to be attained 
by a thorough course of instruction in math- 
ematics and natural science, with continual 
application of principles to work in the shops, 
fields, gardens, vineyards, orchards, pastures, 
dairies, and other laboratories; by relying 
upon text-books as little as possible, and 
leading the students to seek information di- 
rectly from observation and experiment; by 
inculcating the dignity of intelligent labor— 
banishing the idea that the farmer or mechanic 
who is worthy of the name need be any less 
learned than the professional man; and by 
inducing in the mind of the student an en- 
thusiastic love of nature and the study of 
natural laws, whereby agricultural and me- 
chanical processes become invested with ab- 
sorbing interest, and are pursued in a spirit 
which leads to progress and success. 
To enter the college an applicant must be 
in his sixteenth year, or at least must have 
attained a degree of physical and mental ad- 
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vancement corresponding to that age. He 
must be free from contagious or infections 
diseases or any deformity that would unfit 
him for the performance of his duties as a 
student of this college. He may be required 
to furnish evidence that he has not been dis- 
missed from another institution of learning, 
and that his moral character is good. The 
mental attainments necessary for entering 
upon the courses of study comprise a fair 
knowledge of arithmetic as far as proportion, 
of descriptive geography, and of elementary 
English grammar and composition. 

The regular courses of study lead to the 
degrees of bachelor of scientific, agriculture, 
bachelor of mechanical engineering, bache- 
lor of civil engineering, and bachelor of 
scientific horticulture. Thorough instruc- 
tion, theoretical and practical, is given in the 
departments of mathematics, agriculture, 
mechanics, civil engineering, horticulture, 
chemistry, English, veterinary science and 
drawing; courses in modern languages; 
special short courses in agriculture, horticul- 
ture, dairying, carpentry, blacksmithing, ma- 
chinery, chemistry, drawing and surveying. 

Total expenses for session (exclusive of 
books and clothing), $140. 

There are in the agricultural museum 419 
specimens of Texas wood, all numbered and 
labeled, also 208 jars of soil from the different 
counties of the State, all of which are properly 
arranged in cases. 

Grounds and buildings are valued at $260,- 
000; equipment, including stock, machinery, 
apparatus, library, etc., $75,000. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION OF THE 
AGRIOULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
OF TEXAS, COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS. 


In 1887 Congress made provision for es- 
tablishing, equipping and supporting agri- 
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cultural experimental stations in the several 
States, the stations to be placed under the 
supervision of the boards of directors of the 
State agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
where such colleges have been established. 

The act of Congress appropriates $15,000 
per annum from the United States treasury, 
to each State, to equip and support the sta- 
tions. Owing to some technical defect in the 
bill as passed, additional legislation was re- 
quired to make the fund available. By recent 
enactment the appropriation is placed at the 
disposal of the several States, and the stations 
are beirg organized. 

The purposes for which the Agricultural 
Experimental Station bill was passed is clearly 
set forth in section 2 of the act, which reads 
as follows: 

« It shall be the object and duty of said 
experiment stations to conduct original re- 
searches or verify experiments on the phys- 
iology of plants and animals; the diseases to 
which they are severally subject, with the 
remedies for the same; the chemical compo- 
sition of useful plants at their different stages 
of growth; the comparative advantages of 
rotative cropping as furnished under a vary- 
ing series of crops; the capacity of new plants 
or trees for acclimation; the analysis of soils 
and water; the chemical composition of ma- 
nures, natural or artificial, with experiments 
designed to test their comparative effect on 
crops of different kinds; the adaptation and 
value of grasses and forage plants; the com- 
position and digestibility of the different 
kinds of food for domestic animals; the scien- 
tific and economic questions involved in the 
production of butter and cheese; and such 
other researches or experiments bearing di- 
rectly on the agricultural industry of the 
United States as may in each case be deemed 
advisable. ” 
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The bill further provides that reports of 
the progress made in experiments shall be 
published from time to time, one copy of 
which shall be sent to each newspaper pub- 
lished in the State where such station is lo- 
cated, and one to each individual actually 
engaged in farming who may request the 
same, as far as the means of the station will 
permit; all such reports to be carried in the 
mails free. 

The experiment stations were placed under 
the supervision of the boards of directors of 
the agricultural and mechanical colleges, 
not for the purpose of assisting the colleges, 
but because it was thought the fund would 
be most judiciously expended under such 
control, and it was believed that a portion of 
the equipment of said colleges, in the way of 
land, stock, implements, etc., might, without 
detriment to the work of the colleges, be used 
to some extent in experimental work. It 
was thought also that men employed at the 
colleges, many of whom have become skilled 
in experimental work, would be able to give 
part of their time to the station. 

The bill expressly provides that no part of 
the fund appropriated shall be nsed for any 
purpose other than equipping and supporting 
an establishment for carrying on experi- 
mental work. While the stations may be 
attached to the agricultural colleges and be 
made departments of the same, no part of 
this fund may be used in support of the col- 
leges except in experimental work. 

The Texas Hxperiment Station.—In ac- 
cordance with the act of Congress, the board 
of directors of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas have established this 
station, and have made provision for be- 
ginning the work. The station is located at 
the college, and is made a department of the 
college. Such part of the college farm, build- 
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ings and other equipments as may be deeined 
necessary for experimental work will be as- 
signed to the station department by the board 
of directors. In addition to the equipment 


assigned, whatever buildings, apparatus or | 


other materials are found necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the law will be provided 
from the experiment station fund. 

The board of directors of the college have 
placed the station department under the im- 
mediate control of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Council, consisting of the chair- 
man of the faculty, the agent of the board 
and the director of the station. The depart- 
ments of agriculture, horticulture, chemistry 
and veterinary science will aid in the experi- 
mental work, the heads of the departments to 
superintend the details in their several de- 
partments. 

The board of directors of the college desire 
to make the work of the station of as much 
value to the agricultural interests of the State 
as may be possible. The work will be con- 
ducted at all times with special reference to 
giving information of value that may be of 
some practical use to the farmer. To enable 
them to carry out this policy, all associations 
having the advancement of agriculture in 
view—the Grange, Alliance, stock-breedera’, 
fruit-growers’, and other organizations —will 
be invited from time to time to appoint dele- 
gates to meet with the board of directors and 
the council, and consult and advise with them 
in regard to the work of the station. Sug- 
gestions will be gladly received at all times 
froin any one who is iuterested in advancing 
the agricultural interests of the State. 

Through the courtesy of the State Peni- 
tentiary board, branch stations have been 
established on the State farms for making 
experiments of interest to the particular 
localities where the farms are situated, , 
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Following is a list of the most important 
investigations so far as undertaken by the 
station: 

A study of the disease of the cotton plant 
known as “ blight,” or “ root rot,” and experi- 
ments to find a preventive for the same; 
jointly with the Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, a study of the cattle disease 
—Texas fever—to determine how the disease 
is transmitted, what parts of the State are 
free from it, and experiments in disinfecting 
to prevent cattle from spreading the disease 
when Texas cattle are shipped north, and 
inoculating cattle to protect from the disease 
when brought into the State; testing differ- 
ent fertilizers; growing a variety of forage 
plants, including silage crops; fattening cattle 
on different rations to determine the most 
economical method of feeding; testing a 
variety of food stuffs for the production of 
butter; testing tile drains on land used for 
growing farm, fruit and vegetable crops; 
tesiing a variety of grasses, fruits and vege- 
tables; operating a creamery for investiga- 
tion in dairy work. | 

Bulletins are published from time to time, 
giving in detail the work of the station, and 
sent free to any applicant in the State. 

Information in regard to construction of 
silos, farm buildings, creameries, with plans 
for the same, and list of machinery and esti- 
mate as to the cost, will be supplied upon 
request. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Texas owes its existence 
to the wisdom, foresight and statesmanship 
of the founders of the Republic of Texas, 
who made the most ample provision for its 
establishment and maintenance in the legis- 


lation of that period. By an act of the Third 


Congress fifty leagues of land were set apart 
as an endowment to the university. The 
legislature of Texas, by an act approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1858, added to this $100,000 in 
United States bonds then in the State treas- 
ury, and every tenth section of land granted 


or that might be thereafter granted to rail- 


roads or the Brazos and Galveston Naviga- 
tion Company, which was to be used as an 
endowment and for the purpose of putting 
the university into operation. This act was, 
however, never carried out, donbtless on ac- 
count of the intervention of the civil war. 
The constitution of 1876 re-appropriated all 
grants before made except the one-tenth 
section, and in lieu thereof set apart 1,000,- 
000 acres of the unappropriated public do- 
main for the university. 

The legislature, by an act approved March 
30, 1881, provided for the location, organ- 
ization and government of the University of 
Texas, and in obedience to that act an elec- 
tion was held the first Tuesday in Septem- 
ber, 1881, to determine where the institution 
should be located, resulting in favor of Aus- 
tin, the capital of the State. 

The buildings are situated about three- 
quarters of a mile north of the State capitol, 
on an imposing site in the center of a forty- 
acre tract of land set apart by the Third 
Congress of the Republic of Texas for that 
purpose, and were opened for the reception 
of students September 15, 1883. Thus was 
the long cherished desire of the fathers of 
Texas, and the wishes of the people sv often 
expressed in the various State constitutions, 
at last attained. 

The university is governed by a board ot 
regents composed of eight citizens, residents 
of different sections of the State, who are ap- 
pointed by the governor and confirmed by 
the senate. By an act of the legislature ap- 
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proved Aprii 10, 1883, 1,000,000 acree of the | grammar, etymology, elementary principles 


public debt land were added to the permanent 
university fund. 

Of the various land grants made to the 
university, there remained unsold 2,020,049 
acres on December 31,1891. The perma- 
nent fund consists of: State bonds, $571,- 
240; cash, $24.01. Total, $571,264.01; avail- 
able fund (cash), $19,548.85. Grand total, 
$590,812.86. 

The interest on the above sum, rental on 
leased lands, and matriculation fees, amount- 
ing to $45,100.78 per annum, constitute the 
availablo university fund. 

The system of instruction adopted by the 
university is a combination of what is known 
asethe elective system and what is known as 
the class system. The four classes—fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior—are re- 
tained, and serve to articulate the four years 
devoted to the completion of any full course 
in the academic department. The studies, 
however, are grouped into three general 
courses, designated, respectively, the course 
in arts, the course in letters, and the course 
in science. A student upon matriculation is 
allowed to elect any one of these courses, 
and upon its completion he is entitled toa 
diploma of the university. 

The three general courses of arts, letters 
and science lead respectively to the three fol- 
lowing degrees: Bachelor of arts (B. A.J); 
bachelor of letters (B. Lit.); bachelor of 
science (B. Sc.). Each special course leads 
to the same degree as the general course to 
which it is related. 

Every candidate for admission must be 
sixteen years of age and of good moral char- 
acter. Candidates (except a gradnate from 
an approved high school) are required to pass 
an . entrance examination in English and 
mathematics as follows: English—English 


The main test con- 
sists in writing upon a given subject a com- 


of syntax and rhetoric. 


position correct in spelling, punctuation, 
capital letters and grammar. Mathematics 
— Arithmetic, including proportion, decimals, 
interest, discount and the metric system; 
algebra, including theory of exponents, radi- 
cals, simple and quadratic equations; and the 
elements of plain geometry (corresponding 
to the first six books of Halsted’s geometry). 
Passing these examinations, a student will 
be admitted to the freshman class in the 
course of science, or the junior class of the 
law department. The graduates of approved 
high schools will be admitted to the univer- 
sity without examination, provided they have 
reached the required age, and provided they 
present themselves for admission at the be- 
ginning of the scholastic year next succeed- 
ing their graduation from the high school. 
If, however, a graduate of an approved high 
school is not sixteen at this time, he will be 
allowed to enter when he attains this age. 

The following high schools have already 
been approved, and are now auxiliary to the 
university: 


Austin, Mexia, 
Houston, Blanco, 
Galveston (Ball), Taylor, 
Belton, Mineola, 
Bryan, Round Rock Institute, 
Corsicana, Fort Worth, 
San Antonio, Abilene, 
Waco, Temple, 
Brenham, Weatherford, 
Tyler, Cleburne, 
Rockdale, Terrell, 

El Paso, Waxahachie, 
Dallas, Gonzales. 


La Grange. 
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When graduates from the above schools 
present their diplomas or certificates to the 
chairman of the faculty, they will be ad- 
mitted to the freshman class in English, his- 
tory and mathematics and to junior law. In 
ease Latin and Greek were requisite for 
graduation from any high school, the grad- 
uates of that echool will be admitted to fresh- 
man Greek and freshman Latin also. 

The session begins the fourth Wednesday 
in September and closes on the third Wednes- 
day in June, and is divided into two terms. 

Co-education is a feature of the institution. 
Young women have equal advantages with 
the young men, and the course of study is 
the same for both. Tuition in the university 
is free to all residents of the State. 

Each student is required to pay a matricu- 
lation fee, as follows: Academic department, 
$10; law department, $20. Non-resident 
students are also required to pay that amount 
as a tuition fee. Students who work in the 
laboratory pay for the materials they use. 

Value of buildings and grounds, $240,000; 
value of library, $15,573.99; value of chemical 
and physical apparatus, $30,945; total, $296,- 
518.99. 


BLIND ASYLUM. 


The State Asylum for the Blind was estab- 
lished September 2, 1856, and has for its 
object the education of blind persons. It is 
not an asylum where the indigent and help- 
less are cared for at the public expense, but 
a school in which the blind receive such gen- 
eral education and training in industrial pur- 
suits as will aid them to become self-sup- 
porting as other classes. When the course 
of study prescribed has been completed the 
pupils return to their homes, as do the stu- 
dents of other schools, and like them are no 
longer a charge upon the State. In short, 
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the only difference between the school for the 


blind and a public school is in the amount of 
money the State expends on them. Sighted 
persons only receive free tuition, while the 
blind are fed, clothed and transported to and 
from school at public expense. 

The course of study is as follows: 

Reading by touch in point and line print, 
writing in New York point, arithmetic, 
mathematical and physical geography, Eng- 
lish grammar, etymology. elements of ancient 
and modern history, natural philosophy, Eng- 
lish literature, elements of chemistry, phys- 
iology and hygiene. 

Of the trades, piano-forte tuning, broom- 
making and upholstering are taught to the 
young men. The young ladies receive in- 
struction in crocheting and bead work, and 
learn to sew by hand and by machine. The 
young men excel sighted persons as piano- 
tuners, and become very proficient at making 
brooms, mattresses, pillows, and bottoming 
chairs with cane and rattan. The bead work 
and crocheting done by the young ladies 
would reflect credit on sighted persons. The 
physical development of pupils is promoted 
by regular daily exercises in calisthenics, 
with dumb-bells, Indian clubs and rings. 

Pupils whose sight can be benefited by 
operating on their eyes receive treatment 
from a skilled oculist connected with the in- 
stitution. About twenty-three persons have 
in this way been restored to sight within the 
last twelve years. 

All blind persons, or persons who cannot 
see to read ordinary newspaper print, between 
eight and twenty years of age, will be ad- 
mitted to the institution. 

The school is located in Austin, and in 
number of teachers, size of the buildings, the 
amount of philosophical, chemical and astro- 
nomical apparatus, maps, globes and appli- 
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ances for the school-room, variety of musical 
instruments, etc., is the largest in the South. 

Number of pupils enrolled during 1891, 
164. The average cost per capita of feeding 
them was about $5.30 per month. 

Number of officers and teachers, 19; num- 
ber of employés, 14. ` 

Value of buildings and grounds, $115,000; 
value of scientific apparatus, $1,250; value of 
school and musical apparatus, $7,000; total, 
$123,250. 


“DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 


The State Deaf and Dumb Asylum is sit- 
uated at the State capital, on a commanding 
height south of the Colorado river, and is 
justly regarded as one of the most beautiful 
and healthful locations in the city. 

During the session of 1891, 233 pupils were 
enrolled up to October 31, and 195 were in 
actual attendance. 

The health of the institution has not been 
good, three deaths having occurred during 
the year from la grippe, dysentery and dropsy 
of the heart. : 

The total expense of maintaining the insti- 
tution from March 1, 1891, to November 1, 
1891, was $75,816, which includes $30,- 
000 for additional story and repairs. ‘This 
includes all ordinary expenses, such as board, 
fuel, light, medicine, salaries of officers, teach- 
ers and employes, and so much of clothing 
and transportation as was paid by the State. 

There are fourteen officers and teachers, 
five experts and twelve employes connected 
with the institution. 

It is the purpose of the State in establish- 
ing such institutions to give the students a 
practical education, and as far as possible 
rescue this unfortnnate class from helpless- 
ness and dependence. In addition, therefore, 


to the instruction usual in such schools, a 
printing office, book bindery and shoe shop 
have been established for the purpose of teach- 
ing those trades to such of the pupils as have 
the ability and inclination to learn them. 
Skilled workmen, experts in their business, 
are in charge of each of these departments, | 
and the progress made by the students under 
them has thus far been very encouraging. 

An art department was inangurated Octo- 
ber 5, 1887, and is now one of the most in- 
teresting and attractive features of the school. 
Some of the pupils acquired such skill in 
crayon work before the end of the session that 
they were offered profitable employment at 
work of that kind during vacation. 

The conditions of adinission to the insti- 
tution arefew andsimple. The age at which 
pupils are received and the length of time 
they are kept are matters left to the discre- 
tion of the superintendent. Persons not 
susceptible of receiving instruction will not 
be received at all. Parents are required to 
furnish transportation, if able to do so; other- 


‘wise it will be provided by the State. 


The schvol opens the firet Wednesday in 
September and closes the first Wednesday in 
June of each year. 

Pupils are required to return to their 
homes during vacation to give opportunity to 
renovate and repair the buildings. 

Value of buildings and grounds, $125,000; 
valne of library, $500; total, $125,500. 


DEAF AND DUMB AND BLIND INSTITUTE FOR 
THE COLORED YOUTH. 


The Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asylum 
for colored youth was established by an act 
of the Twentieth Legislature, which provided 
for the appointment of a board to select a 
site near the city of Austin, and appropriated 
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$90,000 for the erection of buildings and the | erty belonging to the institution $35,419.83. 


purchase of furniture. An admirable loca- 
tion, about two and a quarter miles northwest 
of Austin, was selected for the buildings, and 
the institution first opened for the reception 
of students October 1, 1887. On November 
1, 1891, there had been 73 pupils enrolled 
and in actual attendance. Of this number 
37 were deaf mutes and 36 blind persons. 

The same general rules of government and 
conditions of admission in force at the insti- 
tutions for the blind and deaf and dumb for 
the whites, obtain in this institution. The 
text-books and system of instruction are also 
the same. 

Including the superintendent, there are 
three officers and four teachers and four em- 
ployes connected with the institution, all of 
whom are colored people. 

Value of buildings and grounds, $34,000; 
total disbursements from March 1, 1889, to 
October 1, 1890, $24,553.48. 


OTHER STATE INSTITUTIONS. 
STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


The State Lunatic Asylum is situated about 
two miles north of Austin, on a beautiful 
plateau of ground adorned and beautified by 
‘flowers, plants, summer-houses and forest 
trees, the latter constituting a splendid park, 
upon whose grassy lawn the patients are per- 
mitted to take exercise and get fresh air and 
sunshine. The buildings are capacious and 
elegant, though somewhat crowded owing to 
the rapidity with which the insane popula- 
tion increases. 

There are ninety-five employes in the in- 
stitution. 

The estimated value of the buildings and 


grounds ie $505,000, that of all other prop- | 


In connection with the institution there is 
a large farm and garden where patients are 
permitted to work with a view of diverting 
the mind and affording exercise for the body. 
For the same purpose concerts, music, danc- 
ing and other amusements are indulged in 
once each week. Most of the patients enjoy 
the farm work very mnch, and look forward 
with great interest for the return of the day 
appointed for the weekly entertainment. In 
this way their minds are pleasantly occupied 
with the new subjects, and in many cases ul- 
timate recovery thereby made possible. 

Froin the report of the superintendent for 
the year ending October 31, 1890, the follow- 
ing data have been obtained: 

Number patients admitted during the year, 
106; discharged restored, 27; discharged im- 
proved, 37; discharged unimproved, 1; total 
discharged, 65; furloughed, 36; returned from 
furlough, 33; died, 33; escaped, 19; returned 
from escape, 17. Total treated during the 
year, 745; number in asylum October 31, 
1891, 629. 

The daily average number present during 
the year was 621, and the cost per annun of 
keeping each patient, $149.71, or $2.87 per 
week. Total expenditures for the year, $130,- 
326.54, of which $5,000 was for permanent 
improvements. 

The total number of patients admitted from 
the beginning of the hospital is 3,678, of 
which number 667 died, 66 escaped, 1,798 
were discharged, 53 furloughed. 


NORTH TEXAS HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


This institution is located at Terrell, in 
Kaufman county, and was first opened for the 
reception of patients July 15, 1885. It was 
established in obedience to a general demand 
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for additional] asylum room for the accommo- 
dation of the hundreds of insane persons then 
confined in jails and on poor farms through- 
out the State. 

The buildings are constructed on the latest 
and most improved plan of hospitals for the 
insane, and contain all modern conveniences 
for the treatment of the insane. 

_ The actual running expenses for the year 

were $95,220.04; cost of maintaining in- 
mates, per capita per year, $170; per week, 
$3.26. The estimated value of the buildings, 
grounds, furniture and other appurtenances, 
is $261,765. Number of officers connected 
with the institution, 5; employes, 42. 


STATE ORPHAN ASYLUM. 


The creation of an orphan asylum was 
contemplated and provided for by the found- 
ers of our State government, who gave it the 
sane land endowments bestowed on other 
charitable institutions. This institution was 


required to be established by an act of the- 


Twentieth Legislature, approved April 4, 
1887. The governor was required to appoirt 
three commissioners to select a site for the 
asylum. Competition between the various 
towns in the State for the location of the in- 
stitution was invited, which resulted in the 
selection of Corsicana, in Navarro county. 
The sum of $5,700 was appropriated out of 
the available Orphan Asylam fund for the 
establishment of the institution. Subse- 
quently, at the special session of the Twen- 
tieth Legislature, $15,000 and the available 
fund to the credit of the asylum in the State 
treasury was appropriated for the erection of 
buildings and other improvements. 

The site on which the asylum is located 
and the surrounding scenery are unsurpassed 
by any place in the State for their beauty and 


adaptability for such an institution. The 
buildings, which are constructed on the cot- 
tage plan, and have a capacity of about 200 
inmates, were completed and the institution 
formally opened July 15, 1889. 

From the date of the opening of the in- 
stitution, November 1, 1890, 60 children— 
23 girls and 31 boys—had been received into 
the home. Of those two ran away and four 
were returned to friends, leaving 54 in the 
institution. 

The expenses of the asylum for the seven- 
teen months ending October 31, 1890, 
amounted to $13,993.63. 

The asylum is governed by a board of 
managers who are appointed by the governor, 
and have power to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the adinission of inmates and con- 
trol of the institution. 

All orphan children under the age of four- 
teen years shall be admitted, subject only to 
such restrictions as the board deem necessary 
to the welfare and good government of the 
asylum. 

The superintendent is required to keep a 
list of the names and ages of all children, 
with such data as may be obtainable con- 
cerning their history, subject at all times to 
public inspection. He is also required to 
see that their pro rata of the public school 
fund is set aside, and to provide them with 
proper educational facilities. 


STATE HOUSE OF CORRECTION AND REFORMATORY. 


By act of the Twentieth Legislature, ap- 
proved March 29, 1887, a State house of 
correction and reformatory for youthful 
convicts was provided for, and the governor 
required to appoint a commission to locate 
the same. The institution was located two 
and one-fourth miles northeast of Gatesville, 
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Coryell county, and the necessary buildings 
erected there during the summer of 1888. 
Up to date of the last report of the superin- 
tendent $75.890 had been expended in the 
purchase of land, erection of buildings, and 
equipping the institution. 

The institution has a capacity of about 
100, and was opened January 3, 1889. Up 
to October 31, 1890, 111 persons had been 
received at the institution. 

All persons under sixteen years of age 
convicted of any felony, the punishment for 
which does not exceed five years’ confinement, 
are sentenced to the Reformatory. 

The trustees are required to “see that the 
inmates are taught habits of industry and 
sobriety, some useful trade, and to read and 
write, and also supplied with suitable books.” 
The white and colored inmates of the insti- 
tution are required to be kept, worked and 
educated separately. 

The institution is conducted on the “cot- 
tage” or family plan. The buildings are 
heated by steam and lighted by electricity. 
Since the institution was opened a farm of 
200 acres and a garden and orchard—abont 
600 acres—have been put in cultivation. 

There are six officers and three guards at 
the institution. Expense of the institution 
from March 1 to November 30, 1891, $25,- 
295.48. 


THE PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


The law of 1881 for organizing the State 
penitentiaries provided that the system of 
labor in the State penitentiaries should be by 
lease, by contract, by the State, or partly by 
one system and partly by the other, as shall 
be in the discretion of the penitentiary board 
deemed for the best interests of the State. 
The Eighteenth Legislature in 1883 repealed 
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that portion of the law of 1881 authorizing 
the lease of the penitentiaries, and conse- 
quently the contract and State account sys- 
tems only are allowed. 

At this time all of the industries at both the 
prisons, Huntsville and Rusk, are operated 
on the State account system. Between 800 
and 900 convicts are worked on farms, and 
about 463 on railroads, under the contract 
system. Nearly 200 convicts are worked on 
farms on shares, and about 200 on farms 
owned by the State, on State account. 

The organization of the penitentiaries con- 
sists of a penitentiary board composed of 
three commissioners appointed by the gov- 
ernor, a superintendent of penitentiaries, a 
financial agent of penitentiaries, two assistant 
superintendents of penitgptiaries, and two in- 
spectors of outside convict camps, all ap- 
pointed by the governor. Fur each peniten- 
tiary a physician and a chaplain are appointed 
by the penitentiary board. The assistant 
superintendent of each penitentiary appoints, 
with the approval of the superintendent, such 
number of under officers as may be necessary 
to preserve discipline and prevent escapes. 
And the superintendent of penitentiaries, 
when the penitentiaries are being operated 
on State account, may, under the direction of 
the State board, employ such number of 
skilled workmen or other employes as may 
be deemed essential to the successful opera- 
tion of the penitentiaries. 

The gangs or forces of convicts worked on 
farms and railroads, whether worked under 
contract or on State account, are each under 
the control of an officer designated as a ser- 
geant, who is appointed by the superintend- 
ent of penitentiaries, and, under the direction 
of the said superintendent and inspector of 
outside forces, has charge and control of the 
management and discipline of the convict 
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force for which he may have been appointed. | consuinption, and vegetables for the prison. 


This sergeant, under the direction of said 
officers, has the appointing and control of the 
guards necessary to control such force. The 
contractor has nothing whatever to do with 
the discipline of the convicts. He is only 
entitled to a reasonable amount of labor 
within hours, ete., prescribed by contract and 
provided for in the penitentiary rules and 
regulations. On the contract farms the con- 
tractors feed the convicts as prescribed by the 
rules. At all other places the State feeds, 
clothes and furnishes bedding and all medi- 
cines and medical attendance, and pays all 
sergeants and guards. The law provides that 
no contract shall be made by which the con- 
trol of the convicts, except as to a reasonable 
amount of labor, shall pass from the State or 
its officers, and the management of convicts 
shall, in all cases and under all circumstances, 
remain under control of the State and its 
officers. 


PENITENTIARY INDUSTRIES. 


At the Huntsville penitentiary there is the 
wagon department, in which are built wagons, 
drays, cane and log wagons, buggies, hacks, 
etc. In the cabinet department are made 
chairs and furniture, mostly of a cheap class. 

In the inachine rooms are made engines, 
boilers, hydrants, etc.; in the foundry vari- 
ous kinds of castings. There is a factory in 
which is manufactured mostly the stripes for 
all the clothing for the convicts. In the shoe 
and tailor shops are made convict shoes and 
clotlies, and there is also done on order some 
citizens’ work. 

The State owns and works on State account 
with convicts a farm about two miles from 
the Huntsville penitentiary, on which is raised 
cotton for the factory, corn for farm and prison 


At the Rusk penitentiary the principal in- 
dustries are the making of pig iron, manu- 
facture of castings of various kinds, and 
making of cast-iron water and gas pipe. A 
large number of convicts are engaged in 
making charcoal and digging iron ore for the 
sinelting furnace. 

In connection with the Rusk penitentiary 
some of the land belonging to the State is 
used for raising fruit and vegetables for the 
convicts, and other lands have been rented 
contiguous to the prison, on which has been 
raised corn, peas, etc., for prison use. 

Another farm belonging to the State, in 
Fort Bend county, on Oyster creek, and 
known as Harlem, is worked on State account, 
and raises cotton, corn aud sugar for the gen- 
eral market. All of these farms are operated 
with second and third class convict labor — 
convicts not fit for much other kind of labor. 

There are two farms worked on the share 
system, by which the State furnishes the 
labor and the owners of the farms the land 
and teams, and crop divided. One of these 
belongs to the estate of J. G. Johnson, abont 
seven miles from Huntsville, and employs 
about forty convicts, and the other belongs 
to Colonel John D. Rogers, in Brazos county, 
on which are employed about 160 convicts. 
There is the same class of convicts on these 
share farms as on the State farms. 

The ofħicers of the penitentiaries appointed 
by the governor are: three commissioners, 
constituting the penitentiary board, one su- 
perintendent of penitentiaries, one financial 
agent of penitentiaries, two assistant superin- 
tendents of penitentiaries, two inspecters of 
outside camps. 

The officers appointed by the penitentiary 
board are: two penitentiary physicians, two 
chaplains. 
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The under officers appointed by superin- 
tendent of penitentiaries are: twenty-five 
eergeants of outside forces, six assistant ser- 
geants of outside forces, two stewards of out- 
side forces. 

The under officers appointed by assistant 
superintendents are: two under keepers, 
two night sergeants, two stewards, seven ser- 
geants, two assistant sergeante, eighty-five 
guards, ete. 

The under officers or guards appointed by 
sergeants are: 300 guards. 

The foremen and other citizen employes 
employed by superintendents are: seven at 
Huntsville penitentiary, eight at Rusk peni- 
tentiary. 

The clerks employed by financial agents 
are: seven at Huntsville penitentiary, two 
at Rusk penitentiary. 

The outside physicians appointed by super- 
intendents are seven in number. 

Total number paid monthly by the finan- 
cial agent—offlicers, guards, foremen, and 
other employes—470. 

The value of State property belonging to 
the penitentiarics is fully set forth in the re- 
port of the superintendent, up to November 
1, 1890, as follows: 


Huntsville penitentiary...............0. $769,096.72 
Rusk penitentiary ............-.ccceee e 720,245.62 
State farm, Harlem ..........cc.cecescee 266,074.83 
Rogers’ share farm...........seceeseees 21,062.48 
Contract farms... cess ccieses sctecccees 9,702.32 
Railroad traing....... cccsscecsessccces 10,152.27 
State penitentiaries, cash on hand, etc... 43,621.28 


ES 





Total valuation of penitentiary property, 
November 1, 1890.... ............. $1,810,955.52 
Total valuation of penitentiary property, 
May 16, 1888.... 1... .scccceccveens 


RELIGIOUS. 


As one might guess from the early history 
of Texas in a political point of view, the 
Mexicans and pioneers of this region were 
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not demonstrative in their piety. Down to 
the time of independence Catholic intoler- 
ance prevailed, and the Catholics themselves, 
in Spanish America, were not zealous in 
secular education. . 

Prior to the era of independence about 
the only efforts, of which we have record, to 
establish Protestantism in Texas were those 
of the Baptists, who failed to make their in- 
stitutions permanent. In 1837 a Baptist 
church was organized at Washington, Z. N. 
Morrell being chusen pastor, and money was 
subscribed to build a honse of worship. The 
first Protestant Episcopal charch was estab- 
lished in 1838, at Matagorda, by Caleb 8. 
Ives, who collected a congregation, estab- 
lished a school and built a church. During 
the same year R. M. Chapman organized a 
parish in Houston. 

For the purpose of this volume, with refer- 
ence to church statistics, probably the only 
feature that would be of general interest to 
the general public will be the total member- 
ship; for all other statistical matter in regard 
to religious institutions is about in a certain 
proportion to this. The following table, 
therefore, gives only the total membership: 


DENOMINATION. MEMBERSHIP. 
Methodist Episcopal, South........ 151,533 
Baptist... 006 cece seen wees sees 127,377 
Episcopal. ....... sees ee ee eee 9,982 
Methodist Episcopal (North)...... 25,739 
German Lutheran (1877)......... 2,270 
Presbyterian ....-..-. 60. eee e eee 2,414 
Southern Presbyterian (1877)...... 13,555 
Cumberland Presbyterian.. ...... 24,257 
Cliristians 3364. Sie Sas caine eres 55,000 
Primitive Baptist............... . 1,000 
Seventh-Day Adventists.......... 300 
Universalists........ .... Said owe 95 


Brethren (Dunkards) seee aa : 
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Free Methodists........-.e¢eeees 100 
CatholiCv.c<4.44-t200ued sven aetses 157,000 
He Die Wiss occ 646 We eee ae 300 
Methodist Protestant.........-+.- 6,300 
Colored M. E. Church in America.. 12,162 
African Methodist Episcopa:....... 12,900 
Colored Baptist.... .....-.-.+-- 100,681 


It must be borne in mind that it has been 
impossible to obtain exact data with ref- 
erence to a few of the above named churches. 


THE PRESS. 


The first printing-press in Texas was put 
into operation at Nacogdoches in 1819, and 
was brought to tiat place by General Long, 
who established a provisional government 
and a supreme council, which issued a decla- 
ration proclaiming Texas an independent 
republic. The office was placed under the 
management of Horatio Biglow, and was 
used fur the publication ôf various laws en- 
acted and proclamations issued by that short- 
lived government. 

The first regular newspaper, however, made 
its initial appearance about 1829, at San 
Felipe, bearing the name, The Cotton 
Plant. Godwin B. Cotten was editor and 
proprietor. In 1832 its name was changed 
to The Texas Republican. 

The second paper was the Texas Gazette 
and Brazoria Advertiser, published in Bra- 
zoria in 1830. In September, 1832, it was 
merged into the Constitutional Advocate and 
Texas Public Advertiser, with D. W. An- 
thony as owner and editor, who died in 
1833, and the paper ceased. 


Next was the Texas Republican, at Bra- 


zoria, by F. C. Gray, in December, 1834. 
This was printed on the old press brought 
into the realm by Cotten, before mentioned. 
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In January, 1835, this was the only paper 
published in Texas, and in August, 1836, it 
was discontinued. , 

The fourth newspaper was the Telegraph, 
started in August 1830, at San Felipe, by 
Gail and Thomas H. Borden and Joseph 
Baker. A Mexican force seized this in April, 
1836, and threw the material of the office 
into a bayou at Harrisburg, to which place 
it had been moved after the abandonment of 
San Felipe by the Americans. In August, 
that year, the Bordens bought new press and 
material and revived the Telegraph at Co- 
lumbia, and subsequently moved to Houston, 
where the paper was published for many 
years, under the name ot the Houston Tele- 
graph. 

After the establishment of Texan inde- 
pendence the number of newspapers in- 
increased rapidly, until now the State has as 
many newspapers as any other in proportion 
to population. 

The first daily paper established in Texas 
was the Morning Star, by Cruger & Moore 
of the Telegraph, between 1840 and 1844. 

The Texas Editorial and Press Association 
was organized September 10, 1873, and after- 
ward incorporated. 


RAILROADS. 


During the last fifteen years railroad sys- 
tems have been established at a compara- 
tively rapid rate. In 1870 there was less 
than 300 miles in operation; in 1876, 1,600 
miles; in 1885, over 7,000 miles; and in 
1890, according to the last census, 8,914. 

In the time of the republic numerous 
charters for railroads were granted, but no 
road was built. It was not till 1852 that the 
first road was commenced. That year a pre- 
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liminary survey was made and some work 
done on what was then called the Buffalo 
Bayou, Brazos & Colorado Railroad, starting 
from Harrisburg and going westerly; and 
within the same year the first locomotive was 
set to work at Harrisburg, the first in Texas 
and the second west of the Mississippi. The 
company was organized June 1, 1850, at 
Boston, Massachusetts, by General S‘dney 
Sherman, who inay be regarded as the father 
of railroads in Texas. The work progressed 
slowly, and the Colorado was not reached till 


1859, when the line was opened to Eagle | 


lake, sixty-five miles from the place of be- 
ginning. By 1866 the line had reached 
Columbus, the river being bridged at Alley- 
ton. A change in the charter made in 1870 
tixed upon San Antonio as the objective 
point, and since that time it has been known 
as the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
Railway, or“ Sunset route,” but is now in- 
corporated in the great Southern Pacific 
system. January 15, 1877, the road reached 
San Antonio, the citizens of Bexar county 
having voted, in January, 1876, $300,000 in 
county bonds to secure the speedy comple- 
tion of the, line. 
passenger terminus was changed from Har- 
risburg to TJouston by a line from Pierce 
Junetion. The line has since been extended 
to El Paso, to connect there with the South- 
ern Pacific, going on to the Pacific coast. 
At that point it also connects with the Mex- 
ican Central. The length of the main line 
is 848 miles, and no railroad in Texas has 
had more inffuence in the settlement and 
development of the country. 

The next railro:d commenced in Texas was 
the Houston & Texas Central. The original 
charter was granted in 1848, by which the 
company was incorporated under the title of 
the Galveston & Red River Railroad Com- 


In the same month the 
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pany. Their line was to extend from Gal- 
veston to the northern boundary of the State. 
Work was begun in 1858, at Houston, by the 
first incorporator, Ebenezer Allen, and at that 
time the name was changed to its present 
form. The rivalry between Galveston and 
Houstun was satisfied by a compromise, under 
which arrangement the two cities were con- 
nected by the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson Road, which was begun at Virginia 
Point, and completed in 1865, and a junction 
was made with the Houston & Texas Central. 
In 1859 a bridge was constructed across the 
bay by the city of Galveston. 

Construction proceeded slowly, only eighty 
miles having been made by the time of the 
breaking out of the Civil war, which com- 
pletely interrupted further building. In 
March, 1873, it reached Denison, forming 
there a junction with the Missouri, Kansaa 
& Texas Road, chus opening rail communica- 
tion with St. Louis. 

Houston has become the railroad center of 
the State, having at least ten trunk lines. 

The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe line was 
chartered in May, 1873, as a Galveston en- 
terprise. Construction’ was commenced at 
Virginia Point in May, 1875, and the road 
opened for traffic as far as Richmond in 
1878. 

Other important systems of late introduc- 
tion are the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, San Antonio & 
Aransas Pass, St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas 
(«Cotton Belt”), International & Great 
Northern, Texas & Pacific, ete. 

All the above mentioned trunk lines have 
of course several branches, so that it can now 
be said in familiar parlance that the State of 
Texas is ‘“gridironed” with railroads, and 
still construction is going on,and many more 
lines are projected. 
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The following table shows the number of Weatherford, Mineral Wells & North- 


miles of railroad in the State: 


Names of Companies. Milea of Track. 


Austin & Northwestem.......... 76.00 
East Line & Red River.......... 121.35 
Fort Worth & Denver City....... 467.34 
Fort Worth & New Orleans....... 40.50 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande.. ..... 112.54 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 

Ohorere aeai a e ea 926 30 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson.. 50.00 
Houston & Texas Central. ........ 510.00 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe........ 958.25 
Gulf, West Texas & Pacific....... 111.10 
Houston East & West Texas...... 191.38 
International & Great Northern... . £647.00 
New York, Texas & Mexican..... 91.00 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas........ 389.39 
*Sherman, Denison & Dallas...... 9.53 
*Dallas & Greenville. ............ 02.43 
*East Line & Red River.......... 31.76 
*Gainesville, Henrietta & Western. 70.57 
*Dallas & Wichita.............. 37.62 
*Dallas & Waco............ 000. 65.57 
*Trinity & Sabine............... 66.55 
*Taylor, Bastrop & Houston...... 105.89 
San Antonio & Aransas Tass...... 637.20 
St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas...... od4 05 
Southern Kansas & Texas........ 100.41 
Sabine & East Texas............. 103.47 
Texas Central........... 0... 000. 288.80 
Texas Mexican...............05. 178.61 
Texas, Sabine Valley & Northwestern. 38.00 
Texas Trunk............ 0.000005 51.00 
‘Texas & Pacific................. 1,125.95 
Tyler Southeastern............... 89.08 
Texas Western...........0.e eee 52 25 
Texas & New Orleans............ 105.10 





+Only 250.80 miles are taxed. 
*#Qperated by the Missoyri, Kansas & Texas, 


western.........-. Portas aae 20.05 
Central Texas & Northwestern... . 12.00 
Wichita Valley.......@..--..e6- 51.36 

COGS: tne Veteseeewesess 8,914.13 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF TEXAS. 


The mineral resources of Texas are too 
varied in their character and too widespread 
in their occurrence to permit more than a 
brief review of tle results obtained by the 
investigations of the geological survey dur- 
ing the past two years. Previous to the 
organization of the present survey little sys- 
tematic work had been done toward securing 
definite and accurate information of the vari- 
ous economic products of the geology of the 
State. Many mineral localities were known, 
and the qualities of many ores, soils and 
other materials had been tested by analyses. 
A few mines and mannfactories scattered 
here and there over the State had tested sume 
of these deposits practically, but there was 
nowhere a statement of such facts concern- 
ing them as would enable the owner or pros- 
pector to form any detinite idea of their 
relations or probable values. 

The following statements are based for the 
greater part on the work of Hon. E. T. 
Dumble, State Geologist, and his associates 
of the present survey (althongh all reliable 
sources of information accessible to them at 
present have been examined), and many of 
the facts will be found stated in much 
greater detail in the various papers accom- 
panying the annual reports of the survey. 


FUEL AND OILS. 


Wood.—Over eastern Texas the amount of 
wood suitable for fuel purposes is seemingly 
inexhaustible; but westward it grows less 
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and less, until in many places mesquite roots 
or even the “ Mexican dagger” are the prin- 
cipal source of supply. The investigations 
of the survey up tæ the present have been 
confined to an examination of the wood sup- 
ply of certain connties with reference to the 


manufacture of charcoal for iron smelting. 


Lignite.—- Intermediate between peat and 
bituminons coal we find a fossil fuel known 
as lignite or brown coal. It contains less 
water and more carbon than peat, but has 
more water and less carbon then bituminous 
coal. Lignitee are the product of a later 
geologic age than bituminous coal, and the 
bituminous matter has not been so fully 
developed as in the true bituminous coal. 


Lignite varies in color from a brown to a 
brilliant jet black, and ocenrs in all degrees 
of purity, from a lignitic clay to a glossy 
coal of cubical fracture. The greatest amount 
of our lignites, however, are of black color, 
changing to brownish black on exposure, 
often with somewhat of a conchoidal fracture 
and a specific gravity of about 1.22. Lignite 
occurs in beds similar to those of bituminous 
coal, although they are not always as regular 
and continuons. 


The lignite field is by far the largest field 
we have, and the coal strata it contains are 
of much greater thickness than those of 
either of the others. As nearly as we can 
at present mark its boundaries they are as 
follows: Beginning on the Sabine river, in 
Sabine county, the boundary line runs west 
and southwest near Crockett, Navasota, Led- 
better, Weimar, and on to Helena and the 
Rio Grande, thence back by Pearsall, Elgin, 
Marlin, Richland, Salem, and Clarksville to 
Red river. 


It includes fifty-four counties in whole or 
part, and while we do not know of the occur- 


rence of lignite in every one of these, it will 
in all probability be found in all of them 
gooner or later. 

Within the area thus defined lignite has 
been observed at bundreds of localities. The 
beds vary from a few inches toas much as 
twelve feet, which thickness has been ob- 
served and measured in numerous places. 

The lignites have been mined in greater or 
less quautities in several places, among 
which may be mentioned: Athens, Hender- 
son county; seven miles east of Emory, Rains 
county; Alaimo, Caes county; Head's Prairie, 
Robertson county; Calvert Bluff, Robertson 
county; Rockdale, Milam county; Bastrop, 
Bastrop county; Lytle Mine, Atascosa county; 
San Tomas, Webb county, and others. 

Of these localities the Laredo “San Tomas” 
coal stands out sharply above the rest. Al- 
though it is classed as a lignite on the 
ground of its geologic occurrence, it is much 
superior to any of the ordinary lignites, as is 
shown by its analysis. 

The real value of this material as fuel is 
not at all appreciated. Lignite, up to the 
present time, las been regarded as of very 
little value. Two causes have been instru- 
mental in creating this impression; first, the 
quality it possesses of rapidly slacking and 
crumbling when exposed to the air; ‘and sec- 
ond (and perhaps this is the principal cause), 
all who have attempted to use it have done 
so without first studying its character and 
the best methods of burning it, as they have 
in most cases endeavored to use it under the 
same conditions which apply to a bituminous , 
coal containing a little water. While lignite 
may not differ materially from bituminous 
coal in weight, its physical properties are 
entirely different. This is due not only to 
the amount of water contained in the lignite, 
amounting to from 10 to 20 per cent. of its 
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weight, but also to the fact that it is the prod- 
uct of a diiferent period of geologic time, 
and it may be that the development of the 
bitnminous matter differs in some way in 
the two. Therefore, in any intelligent effort 
to make it available for fuel, these considera- 
tions must be taken into account and proper 
allowances made for them. In Enrope, 
where fuel is scarcer than here, lignites of 
much poorer quality than our average de- 
posits are successfully used, not only as fuel 
and domestic purposes, but also for smelting. 

The fact that lignites have not been used 
in the United States is taken by some as an 
evidence of their worthlessness, but if we 
turn to Europe we find that their usefulness 
is of the highest character. Although the 
German lignites are inferior to those of 
Texas, as proved by numerous chemical 
analyses, they are in use for every purpose 
for which bituminous coal is available, aud 
for some to which such coal is not suited. 
Their principal use is, naturally, as fuel. 
They are used in the natural state, or “ raw,” 
in places for household purposes, and also to 
avery large extent in Siemens’ regenerator 
furnaces; and, even in connection with coke 
made from the lignites themselves, as much 
as 40 to 70 per cent. of raw lignite is used 
in the smelting of iron ores in furnaces of 
suitable construction. aw lignites are also 
used in the conversion of iron into steel by 
the Bessemer process, but require a small 
addition of coke for this purpose. 

For general fuel purposes, however, the 
lignites are manufactured into briquettes, or 
coal bricks, of different sizes, by pulverizing 
them, evaporating the surplus water and 
compressing them under presses similar to 
those used in the mannfacture of pressed 
‘brick. Many of the German lignites contain 
as much a3 30 to 40 per cent. of water, and 
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the heat which is necessary to drive this off 
acts on the chemical elements of the lignite 
and develops the bituminous matter suff- 
ciently for it to serve as a bond or cement 
under the semi-fusion. caused by the heavy 
pressure which is applied to make it cohere. 
Such coals as do not form their own cement 
in this way are made to cohere by the addi- 
tion of various cementing materials, such as 
bitumen, coal tar, pitch, starch, potatoes, 
clay, ete. 

Lignites-- prepared in this way are fully 
equal to ordinary bituminous coal as fuel for 
all purposes, and possess, in addition, several 
important advantages. They are more com- 
pact, and are in the regular form of blocks 
which can be stored in four-fifths the amount 
of space occupied by the same weight of coal. 
They are much cleaner to handle, and the 
waste in handling, which in the case of bitu- 
minous coal is often as much as twenty per 
cent., is very little. Owing to its physical 
structure it burns with great regularity and 
without clinkers, making it a very desirable 
steam fuel. For these reasons it is often 
preferred to bituminons coal. 

Coke of excellent quality is made from 
lignites in ovens properly constructed for the 
purpose. These ovens are of various designs 
suited to different characters of lignite, but 
all accomplish similar results, and the coke 
thus produced is used for all purposes for 
which other cokes are adapted. 

I}luminating gas of very superior quality 
is mannfactured from lignites, and is in use 
in many German manufactories. 

Lignitz also forms the base of many other 
important indnstries. Up to the time of the 
discovery of the oil fields of America and tho 
great deposits of mineral wax, or ozocerite, 
the lignite was the principal source of supply 
of paraffine and illuminating oils, and even 
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now, although comparatively few factories 
are run solely for their production, as was 
formerly so largely the case, the amount 
manufactured as by-products is very large. 
These substances are the results of distilling 
the lignites in the same manner in which gas 
is produced from bituminous coal, and the 
product consists of yas, water, tar, ammonia, 
coke and ash. The tar contains paraffine and 
mineral oils, as well as being the basis for 
the aniline dyes for the production of which 
great quantities are used. 


Powdered coke from lignites is used in the 
manufacture of gunpowder, of blacking and 
for filters, and is substituted in many places 
for the more costly boneblack. 


Finally, lignite is used very successfully in 
the place of boneblack in clarifying sugar. 
In this, as in all uses of lignite, reference 
must be had to the particular kind of lignite 
to be employed. 


Just as bituminous coals vary, and that 
from one locality proves more suitable for 
certain purposes than that of another seam at 
no great distance, so the lignites differ and 
the characteristics of each must be studied 
in order to ascertain for which of these many 
uses it is best adapted. 


With such evidence as this before us—the 
results of fifty years of experiments and trial 
ending in successful operation in all these 
various uses of lignites—there can remain no 
shadow of doubt of the adaptability of the 
great lignite fields of Texas, and other parts 
of America as well, to meet the wants of the 
people for cheap fuel. 


The ease and cheapness of mining, the 
small cost of preparation, and its value when 
prepared, will enable it to compete with wood 
in the best wooded portions of the State, with 
coal in close proximity to the coal mine, and 
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it will prove of inestimable value in those 
localities in which it is the only fuel. 

Bituminous Coal.—The work of the sur- 
vey during the past two years has resulted in 
fully determining the limits of the central 
coal fields, in ascertaining the number, thick- 
ness and dips of the workable seams of coal, 
and in approximately mapping their lines of 
outcrop. 

The coal measures consist of beds of lime- 
stones, sandstones, shales and clays, having 
an aggregate thickness of some 6,000 feet. 
The dip of these beds is very gentle, averag- 
ing less than forty feet to the mile in one 
seam and about sixty-five in another, and is 
toward the northwest or west. Very little 
disturbance has been noted in it beyond a 
few slight folds and small faults. These two 
facts—slightdip and undisturbed condition— 
are of great importance in the mining of the 
coal. Two seams of workable coal have been 
found. None of the other seven seams ob- 
served are of sufficient thickness to be of 
economic value. 

The central coal field is divided by a gtrip 
of Cretaceous south of the line of the Texas 
& Pacific Railway. The two divisions thus 
formed have been named after the principal 
rivers which cross them—the Brazos coal 
field, or Northern, and the Colorado coal 
field, or Southern. In the Brazos coal field 
both of the workable seams of coal are found. 

Coal seam “No 1” first appears at the 
surface in Wise county, some eight miles 
southwest of Decatur. It outcrops in a 
southwestern direction nearly to the south- 
west corner of the county, when it turns 
more sharply west and appears in the south- 
eastern portion of Jack county. It crosses 
into Palo Pinto county near its northeastern 
corner and its outcrops appear in a south- 


‘southwest direction entirely across this county 
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and down into Erath, until it disappears be- 
neath the Cretaceous hills and is found no 
more. On this seam are located several 
mines and prospects, among which may be 
mentioned those of the Wise County Ccal 
Company, Mineral Wells Coal Company, 
Lake Mine, Carson and Lewis, Gordon, 
Johnson, Palo Pinto, and Adair. The out- 
put from these mines is gradually increasing. 

Coal seam “No. 7” is first observed out- 
cropping near Bowie, in Montague county. 
From this point it bends southwestward, 
passing north of Jacksboro, between Graham 
and Belknap, when it turns south, running 
just west of Eliasville, by Crystal Falls and 
Breckenridge, to and below Cisco, when it, 
too, passes under the Cretaceous ridge. South 
of this ridge we find it again on Pecan bayou, 
in Coleman county, and from here the out- 
crops extend in a southerly direction, near 
Santa Anna mountain, to Waldrip in Me- 
Culloch county. 

On this seam we have the Stephens mine, 
in Montague county, and various prospects 
in Jack county. Considerable work has been 
done in Young and Stephens counties, and 
eval of fair quality mined, but lack of rail- 
way facilities prevents anything like system- 
atic mining. The seam becomes thinner and 
much poorer toward Cisco, graduating into a 
material little better than-a bituminous shale. 
Probably the largest amount of work ever 
put on a coal seam in Texas was expended in 
this county, but the whole thing was given 
up at last as impracticable. 

On the southern portion of this seam, or 
that within the Colorado coal field, there 
have been numerous prospecting shafts sunk, 
but no coal of any consequence has been mined 
except for local consumption. The principal 
ones are located north of Santa Anna, on Bull 
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The thickness of these two seams is abont 
equal, each averaging about thirty inches of 
clean coal. They are similar also in having 
at most places a parting of clay, or “slate,” 
of a few inches in thickness. While the out- 
crops of the two seams are parallel to each 
other in a general way, they vary from twenty- 
five to forty miles apart. 

In the northern portion the seams are 
separated by some 1,200 feet vertical thick- 
ness of limestones, clays and shales. This 
thickness, however, increases rapidly toward 
the south. 

As has been stated, the dip is gentle; that 
of seam No. 1 will not average over sixty- 
five feet, and that of No. 7 is less than forty 
feet. The average increase of elevation of 
the surface of the country toward the west is 
only a few feet per mile (not exceeding ten), 
and in consequence the extension of these 
beds can be found anywhere within eight to 
ten miles west of their outcrops at less thao 
600 feet in depth. 

The linear extent of the outcrops of these 
two seams is fully 250 miles. They are 
probably workable for at least ten miles west 
of their line of outcrops, giving us an area ot 
2,000 square miles of coal lands. Even if 
only two-fifths of this area prove to be fully 
adapted to coal mining, we have 1,000 square 
miles, each of which contains nearly 3,000,- 
000 tons of coal. The roof of these coal 
seams is sandstone, limestone, or a hard clay, 
which makes a good roof. The mines are 
generally dry. 

The quality of the coal varies considerably. 
In some few places it is high in sulphur, in 
others very little is found. It also varies 
greatly in the amounts of ash and moisture 
contained in it, as well as in its fuel constitu- 
ents, but careful selection will result ia a fuel 


creek, Home creek, and at and near Waldrip. ! that will give perfectly satisfactory results, 
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Of its valne as a steam coal there can be 
no doubt, for it has been fully tested for rail- 
road and other uses, and is taken as fast as it 
can be mined, leaving practically none to be 
sold for ordinary purposes. 

The quality of coke produced gives every 
promise that, with proper care in selecting 
material and attention to burning, it will pro- 
duce a coke fully adapted for the best metal- 
lurgical uses. 

In addition to this central coal field there 

are others on the western borders of the 
State. A boring made at Eagle Pass, four 
miles from the outcrop on which the Hartz 
mine is situated, reached the Nueces coal at 
531 feet. This coal cokes in the crucible, 
and there is no doubt but that an excellent 
coke can be made from it, if ovens of suit- 
able construction are used. This seam is the 
thickest in the State, averaging nearly five 
feet, and must prove of very great economic 
value. 
_ A second coal field is that containing the 
deposits in Presidio county between the 
Capote mountain and the Rio Grande. The 
specimens of this coal which have been fur- 
nished for analysis show it to be very high in 
sulphur, but no detailed examination of it 
has yet been made. 

Bitumen or Asphaltum.—tThis valuable 
material exists in Texas under several con- 
ditions. Its most frequent occurrence is 
probably in tar springs. These are found in 
many places in the Tertiary and Cretaceous 
formations, and occasionally among those 
that are older. It is in these cases the seep- 
age from the beds which contain it. So far 
few, if any, of these beds have been exam- 
ined to ascertain their extent or quality, for 
there has been little or no demand for the 
material. Among these may also be in- 
cluded the Sour lakes of Hardin and Liberty 
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counties, at which both bitumen and gas 
occur in large quantities. In o'her places it 
is found as deposits of greater or less exteut, 
impregnating the accompanying sande, sand- 
stone and limestone. These have not been 
given much more attention than the springs, 
but some of the localities have been exam- 
ined and specimens of the material analyzed. 

The tar springs are of frequent occurrence 
in certain beds of the timber belt series, 
which stretch across the State in a belt ap- 
proximately parallel to the Gulf coast and 
from 100 to 150 miles inland, and are at 
places connected more or less with deposits 
of oil. They are also found along the belt 
of country underlaid by the Fish beds, or 
Eagle Ford shales, of the Cretaceous, as may 
be seen in the vicinity of Fiskville and other 
localities in Travis county, and still others 
southwest of the Colorado. Similar springs 
are found in Burnet and other counties in 
the older rocks. 

The deposits which have been examined 
most fully are those of Anderson county east 
of Palestine, where there is an asphalt bear- 
ing sand. This appears to be due to the 
oxidation of the residuum of oil left in the 
sand. Here they are of unknown and some- 
what uncertain extent, as they are apt to ron 
into an oil bearing sand. This is possibly 
the case with many of the deposits of east 
Texas. 

In Uvalde county there are several out- 
crops of bitumen impregnating both sand- 
stone and limestone. The sandstone oyster bed 
is underlaid by eight feet of black asphaltum 
sandstone, from which in warm weather the 
asphaltum exudes and forms small pools. 
This is on the Nueces river fourteen miles 
southwest of Uvalde. The stratum here de- 
scribed is continuous. The stratigraphical 
position is some thirty feet below the San 
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Tomas cval vein (that which is worked above 
Laredo), and Mr. Owen states that the sand- 
stone occurs at nearly every locality where 
its stratigraphical position was exposed. The 
connection of this asphaltic material and the 
coal seam mentioned over an area exceeding 
1,000 square miles opens one of the most 
profitable fields of fuel industry in Texas. 

Analyses of these asphaltum sands give an 
average of 14 per cent. asphaltum. Beds of 
similar sands are known in Jack, Montague, 
Martin and other counties. Analyses gave 
the following percentages of bitumen: Mon- 
tagne county, 8.90 to 10.20; Martin county, 
10.72. The asphaltic limestone found in 
Uvalde county, specimens of which are in 
the State museum, is richer in asphaltum 
than any of the sandstones, the average of 
three analyses giving 20.35 per cent. of bitu- 
men. This gives it the same composition as 
the best grade of asphaltic limestone gotten 
in the Val-de-Travers, Switzerland, of which 
the famous asphalt streets of Paris are made. 
lt is a natural mixture of asphaltum and 
limestone in the best proportion for good 
road making. 

Oil is often an accompanying material 
when the tar springs and deposits of bitumen 
are found in the timber belt and Eagle Ford 
beds. Thus, in the counties of Sabine, Shel- 
by, Nacogdoches, San Angustine, Ander- 
son, Grimes, Travis, Bexar and others, oil in 
small quantity has been found. Most often, 
it is true, the quantity has been too small to 
be of much economic importance, but in 
Nacogdoches county one of the fields has had 
considerable development and the results are 
satisfactory. Besides these deposits there 
are others in the Carboniferous region, where 
small quantities of oil are secured in wells and 
springs which appear to have a larger quan- 
tity of the higher oils connected with them. 
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The only places at which oil is at present 
produced are Nacogdoches and San Antonio. 
In the vicinity of Chireno, Nacogdoches 
county, a number of oil wells have been 
bored, many of which became producers. A 
pipe line was ran connecting the wells with 
the railroad at Nacogdoches, and shipments 
of oil have been made from time to time. 
This locality produces only a lubricating oil, 
but it has the property (throngh absence of 
paraffine) of withstanding very severe cold, 
and is therefore of high market value for 
railroad use where such oils are needed. 

Mr. George Dulnig, when boring on his 
place for water, at a depth of 300 feet struck 
petroleum, and subsequently, in another 
boring at some distance from the first, came 
upon it at 270 feet. The flow is only about 
twenty gallons a day, but is continuous and 
regular. The oil is a superior article for 
lubricating purposes. 

Gas, another economic product accom- 
pafiying these beds of bitumen and oil, has 
long been known in Shelby, Sabine and 
adjoining connties, and it was found in well- 
boring in Washington county and elsewhere 
many years ago. Within the last few years 
fresh borings have been made in the vicinity 
of Greenvine, in Washington county, and 
the flow of gas found to be of considerable 
amount. It has been found near San An- 
tonio at depths of from 400 to 800 feet, 
and also at Gordon and other places in 
the Carboniferous area. No attempt has yet ` 
been made to bring it into use, or even to 
fully test the character or extent of the fields 
thus far determined. 


FERTILIZERS. ` 


Under this heading might be included 
everything that can be applied toa soil for 
its amelioration or the increase of its fertility. 
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This would, therefore, in its widest applica- 
tion, embrace even the addition of sands to 
clay soils of such sticky character as our 
famous black waxy. The deposits, however, 
which will be mentioned here are apatite, 
bat guano, gypsum, glauconite (or greensand 
mar]), chalk marl, limes and clays. 

Apatite, which is a phosphate of lime, has 
as yet been found only in very small quanti- 
ties in Texas. Its value as a fertilizer is due 
to its contents of phosphoric acid, and if it 
can be discovered in any quantity will be of 
very considerable value in connection with 
the greeneand and other marls in sandy 
lands lowin that essential element. Phos- 
phate of lime is also the chief constituent of 
bone, and any deposits of this character will 
also prove of value. As yet known, no de- 
posits rich in phosphatic material have been 
found in Texas. 

Bat guano, as a fertilizer, occupies a place 
second to nothing, except it be the Peruvian 
guano. Its great value as a fertilizer is due 
to its sults of ammonia, potash and phos- 
phorus. It is found in caves in Williamson, 
- Burnet, Lampasas, Llano, Gillespie, Blanco, 
Bexar and other counties of Texas in great 
quantities. It varies greatly in quality. 
Many of the caves are so situated that water 
has access to the beds, and parts of the 
valuable ealts of ammonia are dissolved and 
carried off. In others, fires have by some 
means got started and immense bodies of the 
guano burned. Many analyses have been 
made from différent caves, and large quan- 
tities of it have been shipped, but the pres- 
ent lack of railroad facilities in the vicinity 
of the deposits has prevented their successfal 
working. 

Analyses of guano from Burnet and Gil- 
lespie counties gave a value of over $50 per 
ton. 


Gypsum, as a top dressing for many crops, 
is of great use, and when ground for this 
purpose is known as land plaster. Ground 
gypsum is also an excellent deodorizer. 

Texas is abundantly supplied with this 
material. Not only does it occur in immense 
deposits in the Permian beds west of the 
the Abilene-Witchita country, but all through 
the timber belt beds it is found along the 
streams and scattered through the clays as 
erystals of clear selenite, often miscalled 
“mica” or “ isinglass.” It is of all degrees 
of purity, from the pure selenite to an im- 
pure gypseous clay. So far it has been little 
used for this purpose in Texas. 

Greensand marl is a mixture of sand and 
clay with greensand, and often contains 
quantities of shells. Greensand, or glaucon- 
ite, as it is often called, is a mineral of green 
color composed of silica (sand) in chemical 
combination with iron and potash, and usu- 
ally containe more or less phosphoric acid, 
and the shells furnish lime. Where it occurs 
in its original and unaltered condition it is 
is of a more or less pronounced green color, 
due to the color of the greensand in it. 
Where it has been subjected to chemical 
action the greensand is gradually decom- 


' posed and the iron unites and forme hydrous 


oxide of iron, or iron rust. This alteration 
gives rise to a great variety of color in the 
different beds of the material. When it is 
fully altered in this way it forms the red or 
yellow sandstone so much used in east Texas. 

Numerous analyses have been made of 
these marls, both in thcir original and 
altered conditions. They contain, in all the 
samples tested at least, lime, potash and 
phosphoric acid, just the elements that are 
required to fertilize the sandy soils and to 
renew and increase the fertility of those that 
have been worn out. These elements occur 
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in the marl in variable amounte, and less in 
the altered than in the unaltered material. 
In nearly every instance, however, the 
amounts were sufficient to be of great agri- 
cultural value to every field within hauling 
distance of such a deposit. It often hap- 
pens, too, that these beds of marl lie in 
closest proximity to the very soils on which 
they are most needed, and all the farmer has 
to do to secure the desired results is to apply 
it as a fertilizer. | 

If any proof is wanted of the adaptability 
of these marls, and of their great value on 
just this character of soil, it is shown in New 
Jersey, where exactly similar conditions ex- 
ist. In that State there were large areas of 
pine-land soils which were, like ours, of little 
agricultural value, because of the small 
amounts of potash, phosphoric acid and lime 
contained in them. There were, however, 
large deposits of greensand marl] adjacent to 
them, and its use has been of the highest 
benefit. This is fully attested both by the 
agricultural and the geological reports of the 
State. It gives lasting fertility to the soils. 
No field that has once been marled is now 
poor. One instance was found where poor 
and sandy land was marled more than thirty 
years ago and has ever since been tilled 
without manure, and not well managed, 
which is still in good condition., Fruit trees 
and vines make a remarkable growth and 
produce fruit of high flavor when liberally 
dressed with this marl. Although the green- 
sand marls of east Texas are not as rich as 
those of New Jersey, they are nevertheless 
rich enough to be of the same use to our 
lands. Nearly 200,000 tons of greensand 
marls are used yearly in New Jersey. 

The first requisite to the best results is 
that the marl should be powdered as finely 
as possible before spreading it on the land. 
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The greensand decomposes and is dissolved 
very slowly, and the finer it is powdered tke 
more rapid will be its action. It should also 
be spread evenly and uniformly over the 
ground. Itis ordinarily wet when first dug, 
but after a certain amount of drying it can 
be easily pulverized, or it can be dried more 
rapidly and rendered more friable by the 
mixture of a small amount of quicklime with 
it. It could also be improved by composting 
it with barnyard manure or guano. Owing 
to the difficulty with which the greensand is 
dissolved, the effects are not always so ap- 
parent the first year, but it is a lasting ferti- 
lizer, a8 is shown by the quotations given 
above. 

The amount required will of course vary 
with the composition of the soil and the 
quality of the greensand. From three to ten 
wagon loads per acre would, perhaps, be the 
usual amount required, although some soils 
might need even more. 

Calcareous Marls.—Lime is already used 
to a large extent in agriculture, and will be 
used more largely still. Its uses are to 
lighten clay soils and to make sandy soils 
more firm, while sour soils or swamp lands 
are sweetened by its application. In addi- 
tion to this the chemical action bronght 
about by its presence in the decomposition 
and rendering soluble of other constituents 
of the soil is very great, so that its action is 
both chemical and physical. Its use is per- 
haps most beneficial when composted with 
organic manures or the greensand tnarls. 

When the calcareous marls are soft enough | 
to be easily powdered they may be applied as 
they are, and in this condition the action of 
the lime is much more gradual and of longer 
continuance. When they exist as harder 
rocks they will have to be burned before ap- 
plying them. 
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Among the rocks of the Cretaceous series 
are many deposits which are especially adapted 
for use in this way. Localities are numerous 
in the divisions known as tlie Austin chalk 
and the Washita limestone which will afford 
a soft material well suited for the purpose. 

It often happens that in the greensand 
beds themselves there are large deposits of 
fossil shells still in their original form as 
carbonate of lime. Where these occur the 
marl is of great value, as it contains that 
which will render it most valuable on such 
sandy lands as need it. 

Clays.—Some of the clays of east Texas 
will prove of value as fertilizers on account 
of the large amount of potash they contain 
—as high as five and six per cent. in certain 
eases. While it is true that much of the 
potash is in chemical combination with silica, 
and therefore soluble only with difficulty, if 
composted with quicklime this substance 
will be rendered more soluble and prepared 
for plant food. 


FICTILE MATERIALS, 


Texas has not yet begun to take that place 
among the manufacturers of pottery and 
glassware which the character, quality and 
extent of the materials found within her bor. 
ders render possible. For pottery-making 
there exist clays adapted to every grade, from 
common jug ware and tiling through yellow, 
Rockingham, ©. C., white granite or iron- 
stone china, to china or porcelain of tle 
finest quality. Glass sands are also found of 
a high degree of purity, and many other 
materials of use or necessity in the manu- 
facture of these various grades of goods are 
found here. 

While the subject of clays has not yet re- 
ceived the attention that it is proposed to 
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give it, numerous specimens have been 
secured and analyzed, with the result of 
proving the facts as stated above. 

Among the clays of the division known as 
coast clays are some that will answer for the 
coarser stoneware, such as jugs, flower pots, 
drain tile, etc., and others which from their 
refractory character are well adapted for the 
manufacture of charcoal furnaces, and possi- 
bly of sewer pipe. 

The coast region contains beds of light 
colored clays, many of which are pure white. 
These beds of clay not only underlie and 
overlie the middle beds of Fayette sands, 
but are also found interbedded with that 
series. The excellent qualities of these clays 
were first stated by Dr. W. P. Riddell, of the 
first geological survey of Texas under Dr. 
Shumard. Ilis specimens were obtained from 
the Yegua, in Washington county, and in the 
vicinity of Hempstead. Since that time many 
analyses have been made of clays of various 
portions of these beds, and while some of them 
are too high in alkalies or fusible constitu- 
ents, others are well suited to the manufac- 
ture of all grades of earthen ware below that 
of porcelain, or French china as it is called. 
Clays of this character have been secured in 
various localities from Angelina to and below 
Fayette county. There are beds in the Fay- 
ette sands that will be of valne in glass- 
making. Some of the beds are composed of 
clear angular quartz grains without tinge of 
iron, having only an occasional grain of 
rounded red or black quartz. 

In the timber-belt beds there are other 
clays and sands well suited to the manufac- 
ture of earthenware and glass. Most of the 
beds of pottery clays of this division ex- 
amined so far in eastern Texas are, however, 
only suited for the coarser grades of earthen- 
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ware, bunt in Grimes and Robertson counties 
(and possibly in others as well) clays of higher 
grade are found. 

Kaolin.—In Robertson county, not far 
from the town of Mexia, there is a deposit 
of sandy clay which is readily separated by 
washing into a kaolin of excellent quality 
and a perfectly pure quartz sand. This 
kaolin has been tested practically and pro- 
duces a good porcelain. 

Potteries have been erected in various 
parts of the State within the limits of the 
Fayette and timber-belt beds for the manu- 
facture of common earthenware, fłower pots, 
etc., and several are now in successful opera- 
tion. Among localities of potteries may be 
mentioned Lavernia, Wilson county; Athens, 
Henderson county; Kosse, Limestone county; 
Burton, Washington county, and others. 

In addition to the kaolin already men- 
tioned in Robertson county, kaolins of excel- 
lent quality are found in Edwards and 
Uvalde counties. These are pure white in 
color, somewhat greasy to the touch, and are 
infusible in the hottest blow-pipe flame. 
Being practically free from iron, they are 
adapted to the making of the best grades 
of china. They are free from grit and 
every other objectionable impurity. A com- 
parison of the analyses of these kaolins with 
those of established reputation more fully 
show their valne. 

Of the other materials needed in the mann- 
facture of pottery, we have deposits of feld- 
spar well suited for glazing; gypsum for the 
manufacture of plaster of paris for molds; 
clays suitable for the saggers, and cheap fuel 
in abundance. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


The variety and widespread occurrence of 
the rocks of Texas suitable for construction 
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is so great that it will be impracticable to 
allude to them in any other than general 
terms. They will therefore be grouped under 
general headings. 

Granites occur in widely separated por- 
tions of the State. The first locality is what 
has been termed in the reports the central 
mineral region, the second is in the extreme 
west, or trans-Pecos Texas. The granites of 
the first or central region are of different 
colors. The best known is the red granite, 
such as was used in the construction of the 
capitol building. The color is red to dark 
reddish-gray, varying from fine to rather 
coarse grain in structure, and susceptible of 
high polish. The outcrop of the granite, 
which can be quarried to any desired dimen- 
sions, covers an area of over 100 square 
miles. 

There is a quarry now in operation on the 
portion from which the granite was taken for 
the building of the capitol, on account of 
which it was originally opened, the material 
used having been donated by the owners, 
Colonel Norton, Dr. Westfall and George 
W. Lacy. 

Besides this particular granite there are 
many others in this region which will prove 
as useful. In the northern part of Gillespie 
county there is a brownish granite of very 
grain which takes a beautiful polish; and in 


addition there are found in various portions 


of the region granites varying in color from 
light to dark gray, which are well adapted 
for building purposes, and in some instances 
will prove of decided value fur ornamental 
and monumental purposes. 

The granites of trans-Pecos Texas, like 
those of the central mineral region, sre well 
suited both for building and ornamental pur- 
pores. The western granites, however, lack 
the variety of color which is found in those 
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of the central region, being for the most part 
a lighter or darker gray, the feldspar being 
very light-colored in all of them. They are 
adjacent to railway transportation, however, 
as the Suuthern Pacific Railway passes very 
near their outcrop in the Quitman mountains 
and directly by them in the Franklin mount- 
ains, near El Paso, and will sooner or later 
come into market. 

Porphyries.—Among the most beautiful 
and indestructible of our building stones we 
must place the porphyries. Their hardness, 
however, and the dithculty of quarrying and 
dressing them, often prevent their taking the 
place in actual use that their good qualities 
would otherwise secure for them; but where 
the elements of durability and beauty are 
sought their worth must be properly recog- 
nized. 

Porphyries of almost every shade and color 
abound in trans-Pecos Texas. There are in 
the State museum specimens taken from the 
outcrops in the Quitman Mountains alone, 
which are readily divisible into twenty or 
more shades. These vary through light 
grays, yellows, reds, purples and greens to 
black, and their polished surfaces are espe- 
cially rich. The quantity and accessibility 
to railroad transportation must prove sufti- 
cient inducement for their development. 

Marbles.—The deposits of the marbles, 
like those of the granites, are found both in 
the central mineral region and in trans- Pecos 
Texas. In addition to these deposits there 
occur in numerous places limestones more or 
less altered from various causes which are 
locally called marbles, and are sometimes 
both beautiful and useful when properly 
dressed. Among such deposits may be 
noticed what is known as the Austin marble, 
a stratum of the Cretaceous which has been 
altered until its fossils have been changed to 


calcite. The body of the stone is, when pol- 
ished, of a light yellow color, and the trac- 
ings of the contained shells in pure calcite, 
which gives a very pretty effect, although 
their fragile character detracts greatly from 
the usefulness of the stone. Other deposits 
of similar semi-marbles of various colors are 
found among the Carboniferous limestones of 
the northern portion of the State. The 
marbles and semi-marbles of the central 
mineral region are the altered limestones of 
the Silurian and older beds, some of which 
are of fine texture and capable of receiving 
an excellent polish. The marbles of the 
Silurian beds found in San Saba, Burnet, 
Gillespie and other counties, which are 
known as * Burnet marbles,” are both of 
solid color and variegated. They are found 
in beautiful pink, white, buff, blue and gray 
shades, and although not true marbles, are 
well adapted for many uses. 

The marbles belonging to what are called 
the Texan beds, a formation older than the 
Silurian, are, however, real marbles. They 
are found near -Packsaddle mountain, En- 
chanted Peak, and in the Comanche creck 
region of Mason county. They are often 
snowy white in color, of even grain, and 
among the deposits are found strata of me- 
dium thickness. They are not, however, as 
extensive as the deposits of the semi-marbles. 

In trans-Pecos Texas marbles belonging, 
as is supposed, to the same geologic age, 
exist in great abundance, and for beauty in 
color can not be surpassed. 

From the Carrizos to the Quitman monant- 
ains outcrops occur in the vicinity of the 
railroad of marbles which are certain at no 
distant day to become the basis for great 
ecmmercial industry. They are found banded 
or striped and clouded, as well as pure white. 
They are fine-grained, and can be quarried 
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in stone of almost any dimensions. Some 
of thein when polished will rival the Aragon- 
ite or Mexican oryx in delicacy of coloring. 

The limestones of Texas which are suited 
for building purposes are abundant and 
widespread in their occurrence. The Cre- 
taceous formation which covers fully one- 
fourth of the entire area of the State abounds 
in limestone well adapted for structural pur- 
poses. In addition to this we have the lime- 
stones of the Carboniferous, Permian and 
Silurian systems, so that the total area is 
largely increased. 

Tbe limestones of the Cretaceous occur 
both in its upper and lower divisions. In 
the Austin chalk there are beds which fur- 
nish excellent stone which is quarried for 
use in many places, but a large portion of 
it is too chalky and not firm enough for gen- 
eral use. The best limestone of this forma- 
tion is that contained in the Fredericksburg 
and Washita divisions of the Lower Cre- 
taceous. These limestones are of color vary- 
ing from white to yellow, very rarely darker, 
and are often somewhat soft when first quar- 
ried, becoming harder on exposure. 

Among the materials of the Clear Fork 
division of the Permian formation are some 
even-bedded limestones of square fracture, 
fine, even grain and good color, that will 
prove valuable as building material. These 
were observed in the northwestern part of 
Shackelford county, and will also be found 
north and south of that locality along the 
outcrop of these beds. Seymour and Bal- 
linger show butdings constructed of these 
limestones. 

Sandstones and Quartzites.—The sand- 
stones are fully as widely distributed as the 
limestones, being found in nearly all dis- 
tricts in greater or less quantity. In the 
Fayette sands are found beds of indurated 
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sands of light color which have been used in 
various localities along their line of outcrop 
for building purposes. Rock has been quar- 
ried from these deposits for many localities, 
principally at Rockland, Tyler county; 
Quarry Station, on the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe Railroad; Rock Quarry, on the 
Houston & Texas Central Railway, in Wash- 
ington county, and in various parts of Fay- 
ette, Lavaca and other counties to the south- 
west. 

In the timber-belt beds the altered (and 
even the unaltered) greensand marls are 
sometimes so indurated as to be used for 
building purposes. In addition to this 
many of the hill-cappings of sandstone, 
which at times replace the iron ore, are valu- 
able building stones. 

In the Cretaceons area north of the Colo- 
rado river there are no sandstones of any 
particular value so far as our examinations 
have extended. 

The area of the central coal field abonnds 
in excellent sandstone for building purposes, 
some of which hae been extensively quarried 
and used in the construction of buildings 
froin Dallas west to Cisco. It is of good 
color, quarries well, and presents a handsome 
appearance in the wall. It is so generally 
found in this district that it is impossible to 
name the localities. 

In the Permian there are some sandstones 
which will be of wide application in the 
buildings of the State. East of Pecos City, 
at Quito, on the Texas & Pacific Railway, a 
company has recently opened a quarry ina 
compact, well jointed red sandstone which 
is probably of Permian age. It is of a beau- 
tiful red color, uniform in texture and color, 
easily worked yet durable, and in every way 
adapted to the best uses in building. The 
company in boring a well at the place 
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have passed through more than 100 feet of 
this red sandstone, thus proving its anlim- 
ited quantity. It will compare favorably in 
every way with the sandstones formerly im- 
ported into the State for the fronts and 
trimmings of buildings. 

Beyond the Carrizo and Diabolo mountains 
there is a fine-grained red sandstone which is 
destined to be one of the finest building 
stones of the State. It is a little darker in 
color than the Quito stone, finer-grained, 
firmer, of even texture, and will lend itself 
to almost any character of decoration. ` 

In this trans-Pecos region there are many 
other sandstones and quartzites which will in 
time come into use for structural purposes. 

Slate.—The two areas in which the older 
rocks are found both give promise of fur- 
nishing slate suitable for roofing. In the 
central mineral district several locallties have 
been examined which on the surface give in- 
dication of furnishing good roofing slate, and 
in the vicinity of the Carrizo mountains, El 
Paso county, similar indications are found. 

It will of course require some actnal work 
in opening the quarry sufiiciently to ascer- 
tain the condition of the material below the 
surface to fully decide the value of the de- 
posits, but the indications are very favorable 
and warrant such an attempt at development. 

Thus it is readily apparent that in build- 
ing stone there is no lack of variety, as well 
as an ample supply of all that can be made 
useful. 

Clays suitable for brickmaking, terra cotta 
and drain tile are found in all the different 
formations occurring in the State. All are 
not of equal value, and indeed the brick 
made from some few are quite inferior, but 
the majority produce good, serviceable brick. 
The colors of the brick vary from yellow or 
cream color, such as are made at Austin, 


through various shades of browns and reds, 
according to the character of the clay. In 
eastern Texas, as well as in the carboniferous 
area, the brick are usually mottled from the 
Selected clays, 
however, in these localities produce brick of 


amount of iron in the clays. 


excellent color. The importance of this in- 
dustry will be seen by the following state- 
ment of the aggregate of brick production 
for the year 1889, which was received from 
the operators of the brick kilns in answer to 
inquiries, namely, 95,000,000. 

Many of the clays of the Tertiary ex- 
amined during the past year are well suited 
to the manufacture of terra cotta and drain 
tile. These are found in the region covered 
by the timber-belt beds, as well as among 
the Fayette clays. Those of the other areas 
have not yet been examined fully enough to 
determine their availability for these pur- 
poees, but it is probable that many carbon- 
iferous clays will prove well adapted for 
them. 


Lithographic stone is found in several 
places in Texas, but it is too much fractured 
for use. 


Lime.-—As is well known, the lime made 
from the rocks of that horizon of the Cretace- 
ous formation known as the Caprina lime- 
stones (which is the most persistent bed of 
all the formation) is unsurpa:sed for quality. 
The fame of the Austin lime is well estab- 
lished. Other beds of the cretaceous will 
answer well in lime-making, althongh some 
of them contain too much clayey matter, or 
are otherwise unfitted for this use. Lime is 
also made from the limestone of the other 
deposits, but none of these have been so suc- 
cessfully operated as those above mentioned. 
The reports received for 1889 gave a total 
production of 190,000 barrels. 
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Cement Materials—Cements are of two 
kinds,—natural, or hydraulic, and artificial, 
or Portland. 

Natural, or hydraulic, cement is made from 
certain clayey limestones, which, when burned 


and ground, have the property of setting or | 


becoming hard under water. Portland cem- 
ents are of similar character, but are made 
by artificially mixing the limestone and clays 
in the proper proportion. 

Materiale for both characters of cement 
exist in abundance within the State. The 
limestones of certain beds of the Cretaceous 
are clayey enough to make cement when 
properly calcined and ground, and the same 
properties are claimed for some of those 
found in the Tertiary, but our tests have so 
far failed to bear out the claim. Some of the 
limestones belonging to the Clear Fork beds 
of the Permian might answer if the percent- 
age of magnesia was not too great. 

The materials for Portland cement are, 
however, more abundant, and the product of 
so much better quality as to render the 
natural cement a’ matter of comparatively 
small importance. The Austin chalk is rather 
widespread in its distribution and adjacent to 
clays of almost any required grade. 

The entire practicability of the mannfac- 
ture of Portland cement has been shown by 
the two factories which have undertaken it, 
one at San Antonio, the other at Austin. 
The former supplied much of the cement 
used in the erection of the present capitol 
building, and it was of very excellent quality. 

Plaster of Paris is produced from gyp- 
sum by driving out the percentage of water 
which is chemically combined with it. Its 
manufacture on any desired scale is entirely 
practicable in the Permian region of Texas, 
where many beds of gypsum of great purity 
occur, 


Sand for mortar, plaster, etc., is found in 
many places. The Cretaceonsis perhaps the 
area in which it is scarcest, and it can be 
brought in from either side. The locations 
will be more fully discussed in the descrip- 
tions of counties. 


METALS AND ORES. 


Iron.—Probably the most important of 
our ore deposits are those of iron, which in 
various forms are found in many parts of the 
State. 

Beginning at the Louisiana line with a. 
breadth of nearly 150 miles, stretching south- 
west in a gradually narrowing belt and proba- 
bly fading out in Caldwell county or just be- 
yond, there is found a series of hills of 
greater or less elevation which are capped 
with ferruginated material, varying from a 
sandstone with a small amount of oxide of 
iron in the matrix, to limonite ores of high 
grade. Of this division only a few of the 
counties of east Texas have been fully ex- 
amined, but enough has been done to show 
the probability that the greater amount of 
workable ores of this belt lie east of the 96th 
meridian, although there may be localities 
west of that line at which ores of value 
occur. These ores are associated entirely 
with rocks of the Tertiary and later periods. 

In thle Cretaceous no iron ores of any con- 
sequence are known except in the extreme 
west, where deposits of ochre seein to occur 
in connection with strata belonging to the 
Fredericksburg division of the Lower Cretace- 
ous series. 

There are only a few ores of any value 
found in the carboniferous area, and those of 
the Permian are not of much importance. 
The central mineral region, however, con- 
tains, in connection with ite deposits of older 
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rocks, large deposits of very valuable ores, 
including magnetite, red hematite, and vari- 
ous hydrated ores. Finally, in trans-Pecos 
Texas iron ores of the hematite and magnetic 
types are found in veins of considerable 
thickness. 

Thus it will be seen that the distribution 
of the ores is general, extending entirely 
across the State from east to west. 


The ores of east Texas all belong to the 


class of limonites, or brown hematites. They 
have been divided according to their physical 
structure, due to the manner of their forma- 
tion, into four general classes,—laminated 
ores, geode or nodular ores, conglomerate 
ores, and carbonate ores. 

The laminated ores are brown to black in 
color and vary in structure from a massive 
to a highly laminated variety in which the 
laminge vary from one-sixteenth to one-quarter 
of an inch in thickness, frequently separated 
by hollow spaces, and sometimes containing 
thin eeams of gray clay. The average thick- 
ness of the ore bed is from one to three feet, 
althongh it may exceed this in places. This 
class of ores is most extensively developed 
south of the Sabine river. The ore bed is 
generally underlaid by a stratuin of green- 
sand marl from ten to thirty feet in thick- 
ness, and overlaid by from one to sixty feet 
of sands and sandstones. 

The nodular, or geode ores, which are 
best developed north of the Sabine river, 
usually occur as nodules or geodes, or as sandy- 
clay strata. This ore generally occurs in 
nodules or geodes, or as honey-combed, 
botryoidal, stalactitic and mam millary masses. 
It is rusty brown, yellow, dull red, or even 
black color, and has a glossy, dull, or earthy 
lustre. The most characteristic feature of 
the ore is the nodular or geode form in which 
itoccurs. Some of the beds are made up of 


these masses, either loose in a sandy-clay 
matrix or solidified in a bed by a ferruginous 
cement. The ore lies horizontally at or near 
the tops of the hills, in the same manner as 
the brown laminated ores to the south of the 
Sabine river. The beds vary in thickness 
from less than one foot to over ten feet, the 
thicker ones being often interbedded with 
thin seams of sand. The ore-bearing beds 
are immediately overlaid by sandy or sandy- 
clayey strata. 

Conglomerate ores consist of a conglomer- 
ate of brown ferruginous pebbles one-quarter 
to two inches in diameter and cemented in a 
sandy matrix. Sometimes a few siliceous 
pebbles are also found. The beds vary from 
one to twenty feet thick, and are generally 
local deposits along the banks and bluffs and 
sometimes in the beds of almost all the creeks 
and streams in the iron-ore region just de- 
scribed. Sometimes they cap the lower hills. 
They are generally of low grade, but could 
be concentrated by crushing and washing out 
the sandy matrix. They usually contain more 
or less ferrugiuous sandstone in lenticular 
deposits, and are much cross-bedded. 

The investigations of the survey in east 
Texas show an aggregate iron-bearing area 
of a thousand square miles. This is not all ’ 
a solid bed of commercial ore, but the area 
within which commercial ores are known to 
exist. If even one-fourth be taken as pro- 
ductive iron land, and the bed be estimated 
at two feet in thickness, both very safe esti- 
mates, we have a total output of 1,500,000,000 
tons of iron ore. The quality of the ores 
varies from that adapted to the manufacture 
of steel, or “ Bessemer ores, ” to that of low 
grade. 

The ochres of the Cretaceous are found in 
Uvalde and Val Verde counties, and proba- 
bly elsewhere. From analyses they appear to 
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be of very high grade, but no examination has | there are several belts within which valuable 


yet been made of them by the survey. 

A great quantity of hematite ironstone is 
reported to occur in the beds adjacent to the 
Waldrip-Cisco division, which, if it equal the 
sample analyzed, is a very valuable ore. 

The iron ores of the central mineral region 
are of three classes, magnetites, hematites, 
and hydrous ores, each of which has its own 
placeand inode ofoccurrence. The magnetites 
lie in the northwest trend in the Archean 
rocks, which for practical purposes may be 
confined between northwest-southeast lines 
drawn throngh Lone Grove town upon the 
east and through Enchanted Rock upon the 
west. This blocks ont a district twenty miles 
wide, and extending perhaps thirty miles in 
the direction of the strike. Within this field, 
however, various structural features have pre- 
vented, in many places, the outcropping of 
the iron-bearing system, so that probably 
two-thirds of the area is not in condition to 
yield ore without removing thick deposits of 
later origin. Assuming that one-third of the 
territory, in scattered patches, will show the 
Fernandan beds at surface or at depths that 
may be considered workable from an economi- 
cal standpoint, it must be understood that 
only a small fraction of the thickness of these 
strata is iron ore. Keeping in mind also the 
folded condition of the rocks, it is evident 
that the chances for mining will be depend- 
ent largely upon the character of the ero- 
sion, it being premised that the iron bed, if 
such it be, is not very near the top of the 
system to which it belongs. 

The general section of this system of rocks 
shows that the magnetite, sometimes asso- 
ciated with hematite, occurs in a bed usually 
about fifty feet thick at a definite horizon in 
it. The investigations of the survey show that 


deposits are known or may be discovered. 

The most eastern`of these is the Babyhead 
belt, and the outcrops follow a line bearing 
southeastward, west of Babyhead postotËce 
and Lone Grove, and coming out southward 
very near the Wolf crossing of the Colorado 
river. Probably the best exposure of this 
belt is the Babyhead mountains, and its north- 
ern boundary does not cross the Llano county 
line. To the southeast good results may be 
expected as far as Miller’s creek. 

A second belt west of this occupies the 
area between Packsaddle and Riley mount- 


‘ains, and stretches northwestward by Llano 


town toward Valley Spring. Ores of value 
have been found in many places in this belt, 
the surface indications of the underlying 
beds of magnetite being hematite or limonite. 

The third, or the Iron mountain beit, is 
that on which the greatest amount of work 
has been expended, and in two places in it 
large and valuable masses of magnetic iron 
have been exposed. The bed is most persist- 
ent, and can be traced for miles. At Iron 
mountain a shaft has been sunk down the 
side of the iron outcrop to the depth of fifty 
feet, and acrogs-cut of twenty-two feet cut in 
the lead. The quantity of magnetite and 
hematite exposed here is very great. About 
three miles south cf Llano City considerable 
prospecting has been done by drilling with 
a diamond drill, and also opened by a shaft, 
disclosing iron almost identical with the Iron 


| mountain product. 


The most western of these bélts lies be- 
tween the Riley mountains and Enchanted 
Rock in the south, possibly having also a 
greater width to the northwest. While it is 
covered in places by later rocks, the indica- 
tions are good for the discovery of important 
masses of iron ore in it. 
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In quality the magnetites are high-grade 
Bessemer ores, being low in silica, phosphorus 
and sulphur, and very high in metallic iron. 

The hematite ores seem to be chiefly de- 
rived from alteration of the magnetites. They 
usually crop out along portions of the north- 
ern border of the magnetite area, and are 
chiefly segregations in sandstone, and al- 
thongh none of the exposures have yet been 
worked, valuable deposits will be found fol- 
lowing the trend of the magnetite beds. These 
segregations are to be found chiefiy in the 
red sandstone of the Cambrian system. They 
will be of valne as Bestemer ores. 

The hydrated iron ores embrace many 
different varieties. These appear almost ex- 
clusively in veins, for the most part in the 
older rocks. While they are not abundant 
enough to sustain any industry by themselves, 
they may become valuable in addition to the 
other iron ores. 

Taking the iron ore deposits of the State 
as a whole, and considering their wide dis- 


tribution, their excellent quality, their rela- 


tion to fuel supply and other necessaries for 
smelting and manufacturing them, no doubt 
ean remain of the magnitude which the iron 
industry is bound to assume in this State, 
and that Texas is destined to become one of 
the great iron and steel producing centers of 
the world. 

The copper ores of Texas are of two char- 
acters. Those of the central mineral region 
and trans-Pecos Texas occur in veins, while 
the ores of the Permian are found as impreg- 
nations and tegregations in the clays. 

The copper ore of the Permian division 
was first described by Captain R. B. Marcy 
in his report on the exploration of Red river 
in 1852, when he found specimens of it in 
Cache creek. In 1864, Colonel J. B. Barry 
sent a party with Indian guides to Archer 
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county and secured a considerable amount of 
ore, which was shipped to Austin and part 
of it smelted and used for the manufacture of 
percussion caps for the Confederacy, under 
the superintendence of Dr. W. De Ryee. 
After the war several attempts were made to 
develop these deposits, but iack of transport- 
ation facilities and thc fact that the high- 
grade ore bodies were in pockets and irregu- 
larly distributed prevented the success of the 
undertaking. Still Jater General McLellan 
and a strong company made an effort to 
utilize the deposits of Hardeman and adjoin- 
ing counties, but it seems that the true nature 
of the deposits were not fully appreciated, and 
the result was the same as those of earlier 
date. 

As has been stated, these ores occur as im- 
pregnations or segregations in the clays at 
certain definite horizons in the formation. 
They are not in veins, therefore, but in beds, 
and are not to be mined by sinking shafts to 
lower depths, but more after the manner of 
coal deposits. There are three (and possibly 
a fourth) of these horizons, one in each di- 
vision of the Permian. The Archer county 
deposits belong to the lower or Wichita beds, 
the California creek bed to the Clear fork 
beds, and the Kiowa Peak stratum or strata 
to the Double mountain beds. The general 
manner of occurrence is the same in all. The 
ores are found ina bed of blue clay from 
three to four feet thick. It is sometimes found 
ina pseudomorphic form after wood, in which 
case the oxide of copper has replaced the na- 
terial of the woody fibre in the same manner 
as is done by silica in ordinary petrified wood. 
In other places it occurs in rounded nodules 
of different sizes, “like potatoes in a bed, ” 
as it is graphically described. In addition to 
this the stratum of clay is impregnated with 
copper to the extent of furming a low-grade 
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ore in places. Analyses from various locali- 
ties of average specimens of these copper 
clays yield from 1.6 to 4.5 per cent. of cop- 
per. In any successful attempt to utilize 
these ores the work must be undertaken with 
a view of recovering the copper from the 
copper clays by lixiviation as the principal 
object. The extent of the deposits and amount 
of copper contained in them in places seem 
to warrant this character of development, 
and the probability of finding many rich 
pockets, such as have been found in nearly all 
the workings so far attemptod is additional 
inducement forthe erection of such works. 
Some of these pockets have yielded as much 
as 6,000 pounds ‘of ore assaying sixty 
per cent. copper. 

The general lines of the outcrop of copper 
clays are as follows: The lower bed appears 
at Archer, and from there northeast to the 
mouth of Cache creek, the original place of 
discovery. The next bed is found in a line 
running from Paint creek, in Haskell county, 
northeast through the northwestern part of 
Throckmorton county, and crossing Baylor 
county west of Seymour, and Wilbarger 
county east of Vernon into Indian Territory. 

The upper bed appears at Kiowa and Buz- 
zard Peaks, and passing through the north- 
western part of Hardeman is finally found 
on Pease river west of Margaret. 

In the central mineral region copper ores 
are kuown principally from the surface in- 
dications of carbonates and sulphides, which 
are found in outcrops and ecattered through 
the rocks in various localities. The principal 
outcrops are confined to the Babyhead district, 
extending westward from the Little Llano to 
the head of Pecan creek. A few others are 
found still further westward in Mason coun- 
ty, and some in Llano, but all are apparently 
connected with the same series of rocks. 
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The ores at the surface are largely carbon- 
ates, both Azurite and Malachite occurring, 
but the latter predominating. Tetrahedrite 
ig more or less commen, acd sometimes car- 
ries considerable silver. Chalcopyrite is also 
present in small quantities, and in some 
places Bornite occurs. 

The various prospecting works which are 
ecattered through this area, beginning at the 
Houston & Texas Central Railway diggings 
on the east, includes many trial shafts and 
pits sunk by Captain Thomas G. McGehee 
on Little Llano, Yoakum and Wolf creeks, 
Hubbard Mining Company on Pecan creek, 
others by the Houston Mining Company on 
Wolf creek, and the Miller mine, also on 
Pecan. Further west in Mason county sim- 
ilar prospecting works are found. In addi- 
tion to these some prospecting has been done 
in the vicinity of Llano, and also southeast 
of that city. Specimens taken from the dif- 
ferent localities by different members of the 
survey assayed all the way from one per. cent. 
to forty-five and six-tenths per cent. copper, 
in silver from nothing to 107.8 ounces per ton, 
and of gold from nothing to one-fifth ounce. 

There have been several attempts at devel- 
opment, but there are no mines in successful 
operation at present. The work that has 
been done on the different outcrops has not 
been carried eufficiently far, nor has it been 
of such a character, as to make it possible to 
speak with certainty regarding the existence 
of extensive bodies of copper ore in the dis- 
trict. What has been done, however, taken 
in connection with the outcrops and assays, 
and our knowledge of the geological forma- 
tion of the country, suggests the accumula- 
tion of ores of considerable importance below, 
and will justify a much larger expenditure 
for the purpose of developing them than has 
yet been made. 
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The copper ores of trans-Pecos Texas have 
been known for many years, and considerable 
prospecting has been done on them. There 
is, however, only one*mine in operation at 
present—the Hazel mine in the Diabolo 
mountains, near Allamore, El Paso county. 
This mine is situated at the foot of the Sierra 
Diabolo on a lime-spar lead cutting through 
a red sandstone. The principal ore is copper 
glance or sulphide of copper, at times carry- 
ing a good deal of wire silver, and occasion- 
ally rich pockets of grey copper. This pay 
streak runs ina vein from a few inches up 
to ten feet in width, ina gangue of strongly 
siliceous limestone, which is also impreg- 
nated with the ore. The width of this 
gangue is in some places as much as thirty- 
five feet, and the material is a low grade ore 
of about $15 per ton. 

In the Carrizo mountains and further 
south in the Apache or Davis mountains are 
other good copper prospects, in addition to 
the many outcrops in the Quitman mount- 
ains and Sierra Blanca region which show 
copper at the surface. 

Lead and Zine.—While many finds of 
Jead ore have been reported in many portions 
of the State, all those outside of the central 
mineral region and trans-Pecos Texas have 
proved to be merely float specimens. In the 
central mineral region the lead ore occurs 
sparingly in veins in the older rocks, under 
similar conditions and within the same area 
as marked out for the copper ores, but it is 
principally found in the rocks of the Cam- 
brian or Silurian age under circumstances 
similar to those in which it is found in 
Missouri. 

Perhaps the most extensive “digging ” on 
any of the veins of galena was that of the 
Sam Houston Mining Company, who worked 
in the Riley mountains, This shaft, which 
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followed the irregular course of the vein, was 
160 feet, or possibly more, in depth. There 
was a string of galena, sometimes widening 
out and sometimes almost entirely missing, 
but enough ore was not secured to satisfy the 
owners and work was stopped. 

The deposits which occur in the horizon of 
an age apparently corresponding to that of 
the Missouri galena ores have been pros- 
pected, chiefly in Burnet county. Tle 
principal work is at Silver Mine Hollow. 
The galena is not only scattered through the 
sandy, feriuginous vein material, but is 
found abundantly in the adjacent dark gray 
to green magnesian limestone. Its original 
source is probably the “cavern limestone” 
of the Silurian, but up to the present time 
there has not been sufficient development to 
make it possible to speak with any degree of 
certainty regarding the exact locality of the 
ores. 

No zinc ores at all are known in the cen- 
tral mineral region. 

In trans-Pecos Texas ores of both lead and 
zine are very abundant and contain silver 
and gold in variable quantities. The pros- 
pects of the Quitman mountains and vicinity 
are the best known. These mountains are 
crossed by numerous vein outcrops and indi- 
cations of ore, and wherever prospecting 
holes have been sunk there are promising 
indications, and even distinct veins of lead- 
carrying silver, most of them at least having 
traces of gold. Occasionally, also, tin is 
present. The outcrops are generaliy com- 
posed of iron silicates, with probably some 
carbonate and oxide of iron, usually contain- 
ing a little silver; a few feet below the sur- 
face the copper stain begins; deeper down 
the quantity of copper increases and traces 
of lead appear with the copper. This be- 
comes stronger the lower the shaft is sunk, 
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and shows zinc and bismuth in greater 
depths. The zinc sometimes amounts to 30 
per cent. of the whole, and even pure argent- 
iferons zinc ores are found. One fact ob- 
served is that on the northeast slopes of the 
mountains uranium is found in connection 
with the ores, while on the southwest slopes 
this metal gives place to molybdenum even 
on the same vein traced across the crest of 
the mountain. 

There are a number of shallow prospect 
holes scattered over this region, but very few 
of them reach a depth of fifty feet. 

Several mines have, however, made ship- 
ments of ore, the principal being from 
the Alice Ray and Bonanza mines, both of 
which are on the same vein. Their ores 
have an average value of $60 to $65; but 
owing to the fact that they contain 25 to 30 
per cent. of zinc and that the El Paso smelt- 
ers are not prepared to properly treat such 
ores, it has not been found possible to work 
them profitably after paying for roasting the 
zinc out of the ores in place of receiving pay 
for it. The Bonanza is the best developed 
mine in the Quitman range. The lead runs 
about east and west, dipping almost verti- 
cally in a contact between granite and por- 
phyry. A shaft ninety-five feet deep is sunk 
to a drift below, running on the vein and 
about 350 feet in length, which shows a seam 
of galena from two to ten inches in thick- 
ness. This carries an average of about thirty 
ounces of silver, althongh it sometimes 
reaches as high as sixty ounces, to the ton. 
The shipping average of this ore is about 30 
per cent. of lead, 25 to 30 per cent. zinc, and 
thirty ounces of silver, to the ton, and about 
900 tons have been shipped. From the drift 
a winze is sunk 110 feet deep. 

On the Alice Ray claim, at a distance of 
B,000 feet from the Bonanza, a tunnel is run 


into the same lead. This mine is 5,095 feet 
above the sea level, which, when compared 
with the deepest body of the Bonanza, shows 
an ore body 450 feet in height by about 
4,000 feet long. The ore body of the Alice 
Ray, like that of the Bonanza, is a well de- 
fined vein of galena, running from two to 
eight and ten inches in width. 

There are many other valuable prospects 
in this district, which are more fully described 
in the reports. 

Besides the ores of this district, ores are 
found in districts on the east and south. The 
Chinati region is, however, the only other 
one in which much prospecting has been 
done. Here thers are a great many pros- 
pecting shafts, as’ well as some well devel- 
oped mines. The ore on the river side is 
galena, the outcrops being strongly ferru- 
ginous streaks, similiar to those of the 
Quitman mountains. Some outcrops show 
carbonates and sulphides containing both 
bismuth and silver. An assay of one of these 
outcrops gave silver ten ounces, bismuth 
three and tive-tenths, lead forty and five- 
tenths per cent. On the eastern side thecon- 
tacts between the porphyries and crystalline 
limestones are very clearly marked, and it is 
on these that the most satisfactory prospect. 
ing work has been done. These yield both 
fine milling silver and galenas. 

In the other ranges examined to the south 
and east similiar ores also exist, but they are 
at present so difficult of access that little 
work has been done on them. 

Gold.—The precious metals occur in con- 
nection with the ores of copper, lead, and 
zine, as has already been stated under those 
heads. They occur also in a free state. Small 
amounts of free gold have been found by 
panning in the Colorado river and in some 
parts of Llano county, but the amount found 
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is too small for profitable working. In the 
Quitman mountains some of the quartz and 
ferruginous outcrops show traces of gold, 
and by using the pan colors of gold are fre- 
quently found in the gravel and sand. A 
smal] piece of qnartz found near Finlay as- 
sayed eleven ounces of gold to the ton. Tak- 
ing this evidence, with the general geologic 
features of the Quitman and surrounding 
mountains, the presence of gold is established, 
although the probable quantity is still uncer- 
tain. Free gold has also been observed in 
certain ores received from Presidio county. 

The best developed mine in this region is 
generally known as the Shafter or Bullis 
mine, and ie owned and operated by the Pres- 
idio Mining company, who are now working 
two mines—tbe Presidio and Cibolo. In the 
former, which was discovered in 1880, the 
inine consists of pockets and bunches of ore 
of irregular shapes and sizes, generally iso- 
lated from each other, imbedded in a lime- 
stone country rock, thus forming chamber 
deposits. 

The Cibolo has the same general character, 
but, in addition, has an ore body situated in 
a well defined fissure, and is a contact deposit. 
This company work their own mill and ship 
their product as bullion. The mill, which 
is of ten stamps of the common California 
pattern, is located on a hillside, so that the 
ore from the crusher falls to the automatic 
feeder at the stamps, from which the pulp is 
lifted to the amalgamaters. The amalgam is 
freed from the excess of quicksilver by strain- 
ing, as usual, when retorted and fused. This 
mill averages from thirty to thirty-five tons 
of ore per day, which yields from forty to 
forty-five ounces of silver per ton. The mo- 
tive power is an eighty-horse power engine. 
There is an ample water supply in Cibolo 
creek to permit an increase in the size of this 
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mill and the erection of others as well, and 
there is also good opportunity to build stor- 
age reservoirs along it. There are other 
locations being worked up, many of which 
promise good returns, and there is no doubt 
that this district must soon become one of 
the centers of the mining industry in Texas. 

Silver.—Native silver has not yet been re- 
ported. In trans-Pecos Texas, however, the 
conditions are more favorable; and there are 
two mines now working a free-milling silver 
ore in Presidio county, and many trial shafts 
have been put down in thesurrounding region. 
A considerable amount of silver bullion has 
already been produced, and shipped to San 
Francisco. 

Tin.—The occurrence of tin was reported, 
doubtfully, in the central mineral district in 
1889, and it was also found in connection 
with lead ores in trans- Pecos Texas. In No- 


-vember, during the examination of specimens 


collected by members of his party, Dr. Com- 
stock found some excellent pieces of cassi- 
terite, or oxide of tin, and made a special trip 
to decide the reality and manner of its occur- 
rence. This resulted in the discovery that it 
occurred not only as cassiterite, but in small 
quantities in connection with other minerals 
in the rocks of a certain portion of the Bur- 
netan system extending from the western 
part of Burnet to the eastern part of Mason 
county, a distance of fifty miles, and having 
a width of eight to ten miles. In this belt 
the tin ore has been found at four or five lo- 
ealities. It occurs in a quartz of somewhat 
banded appearance, and when pure may often 
be recognized by its weight, being of greater 
specific gravity than the iron ores. 

Near the divide between I{erman creek 
and tributaries of the San Saba river, in Ma- 
son county, are the remains of two old fur- 
naces, and considerable slag which carries 
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lin in little globules scattered through it. 

While it is impossible to speak positively 
of the probable quantity of ore, the indica- 
tions are favorable for its existence in amounts 
sufficient to be of economic value. 

In trans-Pecos Texas tin has been found in 
connection with some of the ores of the 
Quitman range. 

Mercury.—Like tin, this metal has been 
reported from several localities, but up to the 
present we have not succeeded in verifying 
any of the reports or of finding any traces 
of it. 

Manganese.—The only workable deposits 
of manganese yet defined by the survey are 
those of the central mineral region. These 
deposits are both in the form of manganese 
ores and of combinations of iron and manga. 
nese ores in different proportions. The Spiller 
mine, south of Fly Gap, Mason county, is the 
only known occurrence of the manganese ore 
on.an extensive scale anywhere in the region, 
although surface croppings were traced, 
which seemed to indicate companion belts to 
the one which has been opened at the locality 
mentioned. | 

The ore is rather siliceous psilomelane, with 
patches of pyrolusite and more or less black 
wad, filling cavities and crevices in the vein, 
which is three or four feet wide. The ore 
seems to lie as an interbedded vein, and nu- 
merons borings were made on it with a dia- 
mond drill, presumably for the purpose of 
prospecting in the direction of its dip. 

Manganese ores are found under similar 
circumstances in the region between Pack- 
saddle and Riley mountains, and specimens 
are reported both from Gillespie and Blanco 
counties. Manganese also occurs as an in- 
gredient of the various limonitic ores, and in 
one instance such an ore was fonnd to con- 
tain as much as eleven per cent. of this metal, 
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in the form of dioxide. These deposits, how- 
ever, are not likely to prove of much economic 
value. 

Bismuth occurs in small quantities in con- 
nection with the ores of the Quitman range, 
and inone vein examined in the region of the 
Chinati mountains as much as three and one- 
half per cent. of this metal was found in the 
ore (galena). 


ABRASIVES. 


Buhrstone.—In the Fayette sands are 
found stones of excellent quality for use as 
millstones. In Jasper and other counties 
millstones which have given perfect satisfac- 
tion in use have been cut from certain hori- 
zonsof these sands. 

Grindstones.—Certain sandstones in the 
Carboniferous and older formations furnish 
excellent materials for grindstones, but up to 
the present they have been utilized only 
locally. 

No whetstones have yet been manufactured 
in Texas, although excellent material exists 
for such a purpose. The Fayette sands 
probably furnish the best of the material, 
and sume specimens from Fayette county are 
now in the State museum. Other material 
suitable for the purpose is found in the cen- 
tral mineral region and in the central coal 
field. 

Several localities of deposits of infusorial 
earth are known in Hopkins, Leon, Polk and 
Crosby counties. Very little has been mined 
for shipment. 


ORNAMENTAL STONES AND GEMS. 


Among the gem stones may be mentioned 
beryl, smoky quartz, rose quartz, silicified 
wood, garnet, agate, moss agate, amethyst, 
Jasper, sardonyx, tourmaline, and others. 
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“Crystal” Quartz.—The clear white vari- 
ety, which is known as crystal, is sparingly 
found in masses of a size suitable for use. 
Clusters of crystals are found which form 
handsome ornaments, but the greater part 
ure stained or milky. 


Smoky Quartz.—The central mineral re- 
gion produces fine crystals of smoky quartz 
of deep color. Barringer Hill, Llano county, 
is one of the best localities. 


Rose Quartz.—Beautiful shades of rose 
quartz are found in Llano and Gillespie 
counties. 


Amethyst.—Gillespie county furnishes some 
amethysts of fair color, but the deeper- 
colored ones have so far been found only in 
the Sierra Blanca or Quitman region. 


Thetis Hair Stone.—This variety of lim- 
pid quartz, with fine needles of actinolite 
scattered through it, is found in the northern 
part of Gillespie county, near Enchanted 
Rock. 


Beryl.—.Some very large, fine crystale of 
beryl have been found in Gillespie county, 
and occasionally in Llano county. 


Garnets are abundant both in the central 
mineral district and in trans-Pecos Texas. 
Fine cabinet specimens showing both large 
and attractive crystals are in the museum, 
but no systematic work has been done in 
working the deposits. There are several 
colors—brown, black, and green—and they 
occur in abundance. Among the localities 
may be mentioned Clear Creek valley on the 
Burnet and Bluffton road, Babyhead, King 
mountains, and similar areas in Llano and 
Gillespie counties, in the Quitinan mountains 
and other localities in trans-Pecos Texas. In 
Llano county fine crystals are also found of 
idocrase, or Vesuvianite, which is near the 
garnet in character. 
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Black tourmaline ie abundant in certain 
granites of Llano county, and will be useful 
for all purposes for which it can be em- 
ployed, although there is no prospect of 
specimens of value for cabinet purposes 
being found. 

Chalcedony.—Some tine specimens of chal- 
cedony have been found in Travis county in 
the neighborhood of the disturbances caused 
by the Pilot Knob eruption. They also 
occur in Presidio county and other portions 
of west Texas. 

Carnelians have been found in the vicinity 
of Van Horn, El Paso county. 

Sardonyx.—Beautiful specimens of sar- 
donyx are found in the trans-Pecos region in 
El Paso or Jeff Davis counties. A number 
of specimens are now in the State museum. 

Jasper.—In this same region are found 
handsome varieties of plain and banded jas- 
per, but, like the other deposits, there has 
been no attempt at development, and only a 
few specimens have been collected by per- 
sons happening on them. Pebbles of jasper 
are also abundant in the drift as far north as 
the Staked Plains. 

Agate.—The occurrence of this beautiful 
stone has been mentioned in the former re- 
ports of this survey. It is found abundantly 
in several parts of west Texas and occasion- 
ally in the river drift of the Colorado. In 
west Texas they are found in a schistose ma- 
terial and scattered over the surface in large 
quantities, from fragments to boulders of 
considerable size. The colors are rich, and 
the banded and fortification agates show 
beautiful bandings and stripes. Moss agates 
are also plentiful, and there is ample room 
for the establishment of an industry in this 
material, even if they are only collected for 
shipment abroad. The average price paid 
for rough agate for manufacturing purposes 
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at Idar, Oldenburg, Germany, one of the 
principal mannfacturing cities of this ma- 
terial, is about 25 cents per pound, and the 
beauty of the varieties occurring in Texas 
would add materially to that price. 

Pudding Stone.——Of equal beauty with 
the agates are some varieties of metamor- 
phosed pudding stones brought from the 
lower mountains by Prof. Streeruwitz. They 
take fully as fine a polish, and the variety of 
color and shape of the inclusions are very 
pleasing. 

Serpentine——Some of’ the serpentines of 
west Texas will be valuable as ornamental 
stones. So far no “precious serpentine” has 
been found, but some of the red and green 
varieties will come into use as the region is 
developed. Central Texas also affords varie- 
ties which may be utilized. 

Alabaster.—Alabaster of fine grain and 
translucency occurs both among the rocks of 
the Cretaceous formation and in the gypsum 
region of the Permian. Its uses in vases 
and statuary are well known, and material 
suitable for any of these purposes can be 
secured in any desired quantity. 

Pearls.—Tefas is one of the principal 
pearl-producing States of the United States. 
Mr. Kunz, in “Gems and Precious Stones,” 
mentions one from Llano valued at $95, 
which was sold in New York. The pearls 
are found in the Unios, or fresh-water mus- 
sels, which abound in the Colorado, Llano 
and Concho rivers, and many other streams 
in Texas. They have been collected in large 
numbers, and in collecting them great num- 
bers of the shell-fish have been destroyed. 
In order to avoid this wholesale destruction 
and leave the animal to propagate more val- 
uable progeny, it is recommended that in- 
struments similar to those used in Saxony 
and Bavaria be introduced here. One of 
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these is a flat iron tool, the other a pair of 
sharp-pointed pliers, both fashioned for the 
purpose of opening the shells for examina- 
tion without injury to the animal, which, if 
no pear! is found, is replaced in the shoal. 

Silicified Wood.—While the greater part 
of the silicified wood of the State is not of 
much value as an ornamental stone, there are 
certain horizons in the Fayette beds in which 
the wood has been opalized and presents a 
pleasant variety of color and banding. These 
will probably be used quite largely for vari- 
ous purposes in ornamental work so soon as 
their beauty is properly shown. 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS. 


Refractory materials, or those which will 
stand very high degrees of heat without in- 
jury, are of the highest importance in mann- 
facturing. They enter into the construction 
of all furnaces for iron, or steel, or pottery, 
or glass, or the various other products of 
high temperatures, and are an absolute neces- 
sity in the proper development of such man- 
ufactures. Of such substances fire clay is 
doubtless the most important. The essen- 
tials for a good fire clay are not so much the 
proportions of silica and alumina, although 
the larger the percentage of silica the greater 
its refractory power seeins to be, but its free- 
dom from materials such as lime, soda, pot- 
ash, magnesia, or oxide of iron, which could 
unite with the silica and form a glass, and 
thus cause fusion. 

fure Clays.—Of our Texas fire clays only - 
two or three have had any decided or exten- 
sive trial. These are from the beds found in 
Henderson, Limestone and Fayette counties. 
The first two are found in connection with 
the timber-belt beds, the third in the Fayette 
beds. In use the brick made at Athens from 
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the Henderson county clay have proved to be 
of excellent quality. They have stood the 
severe test of the iron furnace at Rusk and 
of some of the lime kilns, and are highly 
recommended for their good qualities. The 
brick from the beds of Limestone county are 
also of good quality, and proper care in their 
manufacture will make them fully equal to 
any. The Fayette clays which have come 
under my notice, which are classed as fire 
clays, seem to be somewhat high in fluxing 
constituents, but more careful selection of the 
clays may entirely obviate this difficulty. 

The fire clays are found usually in connec- 
tion with the lignite beds, and in the central 
coal field directly underlying the coal seams. 
They are therefore found scattered over a 
wide area of the State, but only a few of 
them have been examined by the geological 
survey. These are nearly all from eastern 
Texas, and were collected during one 
field season. While they have not yet been 
fully studied, numerous analyses have been 
nade, and it is found that many of them are 
too “fat,” or contain too much alumina for 
use in the state in which they are dug, but 
require a large mixture of sand to correct 
the excessive shrinkage that would otherwise 
take place in drying them, amounting in 
some specimens to one-fourth of their origi- 
nal bulk. Others, however, are of excellent 
quality, and careful selection of localities for 
mining will yield very favorable results, and 
clays be secured suitable for brick for fur- 
naces, kilns, ovens, fire-boxes, retorts, saggers, 
and the many other similar articles. 

Graphite, or Plumbago.—In the central 
mineral region are deposits of limited extent 
of an impure graphite in shales and schists. 
In view of the larger deposits of pure ma- 
terial in other localities it is not probable 
that this will be of much value. 


Svapstone.-—This highly infusible stone, 
which is used as firestone in stoves, hearths 
and furnaces, is found in large quantities. 
One of the best exposures is about two miles 
south of west from Smoothing-Iron mount- 
ain, and the most favorable districts for its 
further occurrence are that between House 
and Smoothing-Iron mountains and the King 
mountains, and to the west of that area in 
Llano and Mason counties; also southeast in 
Llano, Gillespie and Blanco counties. As a 
lining for furnaces and other purposes which 
do not require a very firm texture this ma- 
terial is fully adequate, and it can be cnt or 
sawed into blocks or masses of any desired 
shape, with a perfectly smooth surface if 
desired. 

Mica.—While mica is a very abundant 
mineral in both the central and trans- Pecos 
regions, it is not commonly of such trans- 
parency and size as to be commercially valu- 
able. Specimens are in the museum, how- 
ever, from both localities which combine 
these requisites, and it is entirely probabie 
that workable deposits may be found. It is 
used in stove fronts, lanterns, etc, also in the 
manufacture of wall paper and as a lubricant. 

Asbestos.—Asbestos has often been re- 
ported from the central region, and many 
specimens have been received bearing that 
name. Upon examination this is found to 
be fibrolite, and may answer for many pur. 
poses for which asbestos is used as refractory 
material, but not for the finer uses in the 
manufacture of cloth, etc. 


ROAD MATERIALS. 


Among the various materials suited for 
road-making are the large gravel deposits 
which are found in many portions of the 
State; some of the quartzitic sandstones 
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which oceur in the Fayette beds (coast re- 
gion, from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 
and from 40 to 150 miles wide); the eroded 
flints of the Cretaceous; some of the firmer 
limestones of the lower divisions of the Cre- 
taceous and the Carboniferous areas; the 
basalt of such areas as Pilot Knob in Travis 
county; some of the sandstones or siliceous 
iron ores of the irun region of east Texas; 
the granites and other tough rocks of the 
central region are especially valuable, and 
similar rocks and the quartzites and por- 
phyries of west Texas will also prove of 
value when transportation charges will admit 
of their use. 


The occurrence of asphaltum in various 
portions of the State has already been: noticed, 
and its use as paving material is well known. 

For the constraction of sidewalks, in ad- 
dition to the material above mentioned, flag- 
stones are found in various localities. 


MATERIALS FOR PAINTS. 


Graphite hasalready been mentioned under 
refractory substances. 


Ochre is a hydrated oxide of iron, usually 
containing more or less clay or sand and 
giving various shades of yellow, red and 
brown, The most valuable is that which on 
preparation furnishes the color called Indian 
red. Ochres are found in connection with 
the geode and nodular ores of east Texas, 
forming centers of the geodes, and also de- 
posits of limited extent. It is reported at 
many localities in the area covered by the 
timber-belt beds. In the Cretaceous area 
good ochres occur in Uvalde and Val Verde 
counties, in the latter of which one locality 
has been developed to some extent and the 
material shipped. Other deposits have been 


opened and worked very slightly for local 
use in different parts of the State. 

Barytes is found in Llano county, but has 
not been put to any use at all as yet. 


OTHER ECONOMIC MATERIALS. 


Sulphur.—Specimens of native sulphur of 
a high degree of purity have been received 
from Edwards county, but up to the present 
no detailed examination has been made to 
ascertain its quantity or the condition of its 
occurrence. 

Salt.—Like many of the other valuable de- 
posits of Texas, the occurrence of common salt 
is widespread. Along the coast to the south- 
west are lagoons or salt lakes from which 
large amounts of salt are taken annually. 
Besides the lakes along the shore many others 
occur through western Texas, reaching to 
the New Mexico line, while northeast of 
these in the Permian region the constant 
recurrence of such names as Salt fork, Salt 
creek, ete., tell of the prevalence of similar 
conditions. In addition to the lakes and 
ereeks from which salt is secured by solar 
evaporation we have also extensive beds of 
rock salt. 

That which is at present best developed is 
locate] in the vicinity of Colorado City, in 
Mitchell county. The bed of salt was found 
by boring at 850 feet, and proved to have a 
thickness of 140 feet. A vein of water was 
struck below it which rises to within 150 
feet of the surface. This is pumped to the 
surface and evaporated, and the resulting 
salt purified for commerce. 

In eastern Texas there have long been 
known low pieces of ground called “salines,” 
at which salt has been manufactured by sink- 
ing shallow wells and evaporating the water 
taken from them. At one of these, Grand 
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Saline, in Van Zant county, a well was sunk, 
and at 225 feet a bed of rock salt was struck, 
into which they have now dug 300 feet with- 
out getting through it. Many other similar 
salines are known in eastern Texas and west- 
ern Lonisiana, and the great deposits of rock 
salt developed at Petit Anse and Van Zandt 
under practically similar circumstances is 
certainly warrant enough for boring at the 
other salines for similar beds. Some of these 
localities are in Smith and Anderson counties. 

In the Carboniferous area many of the 
wells yield salt water, sometimes strong 
enough to render them unfitted for any 
ordinary purpose, but no attempt has been 
made at their utilization. There are also 
brine wells in limited areas in central Texas. 

Alkalies.—-The source from which the 
salts of potash and soda can be obtained in 
Texas are: The alkali lakes, where there is a 
large percentage of sulphate of soda (Glauber 
salts) deposited by the evaporation of the 
water. Its impurities consist of some sul- 
phate of lime, or gypsum, and common salt. 

Nitre, or saltpeter, was made froin bat 
guano during the late war, but, the necessity 
for its manufacture ending, it was abandoned. 

Alum.—The best material for the manu- 
facture of alum is found in the clay of the 
lignitie portion of the timber belt, or Fayette 
beds, which contain both pyrites and lignitic 
matter. Nearly all the material used in the 
production of alum in this country is im- 
ported. 

Strontia. —Two minerals having this earth 
as a base (celestite and strontianite) are found 
in the lower magnesian rocks of the Cretace- 
ous of central Texas. It is found at Mount 
Bonnel near Aastin, and in the vicinity of 
Lampasas, and can be expected to occur 
wherever the proper horizon of the Creta- 
ceous rocks containing it are found at the sur- 
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face. It is not only used in the form of 
nitrate for fireworks, but also in the manu- 
facture of sngar. 

Epxomite..—Crystalline masses of Epsom 
salts are found in the same series of beds 
that contain the strontianite and celestite. 
It is extremely doubtful, however, whether 
it can be made commercially valuable. 


THE ARTESIAN WATER CONDITIONS OF TEXAS. 

Artesian water is rain water which has 
fallen on some porous bed or stratum of 
earth and has followed the sloping course of 
this bed between other beds, which were 
sufficiently impervious to confine it until it 
has found an opening to the surface, either 
natural or artificial, at a lower level than its 
original source, through which it rises and 
flows off. When this opening is a natural 
one, it is a epring; when artificial, it is an 
artesian well. 

The artesian-water conditions of a region 
are dependent upon its geology, topography 
and its rainfall. The geologic conditions are 
that there shall be a continuous porous 
stratum enclosed between two strata that are 
impervious. Topographieally it is necessary 
that the exposed portion of this porous 
stratum—the “catchment” basin—be at 
sufticient elevation above that of the mouth 
of the wells to force a steady flow of water 
by hydrostatic pressure; and finally the rain- 
fall must be sufficient within the area cov- 
ered by the catchment basin to secure the 
steady supply of water. Unless all of thees 
conditions be favorable there can be no can- 
stant supply of flowing water obtained. 

For the purpose of this discussion, Texas 
is readily separable into three divisions,— 
the Gulf Slope (Cenozoic), the Central Basin 
(Paleozoic) and the Western Mountain system. 
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The area covered by the Gulf Slope in- 


cludes all the region east and south of the 
western and northern boundary of the Grand 
Prairie plateau, which stretches southward 
from the Red river to the Colorado, and 
thence westward to the Rio Grande. In area 
this comprises fully one-half of the State and 
by far the most thickly settled portion. 

The Central Basin includes all that por- 
tion of the State west and north of the Grand 
Prairie, extending to the Gandalupe moun- 
tains on the west. 

The Western Mountain System covers the 
remainder of trans-Pecos Texas. 

The Gulf Slope is in a certain degree a 
continuation of the topographic and geologic 
features of the States eastward which border 
upon the Gulf, but in some ways its differ- 
ences are as pronounced as its resemblances. 
Thus, with the exception of a little marshy 
ground in the southeastern corner, there is 
none along the entire coast. Differences in 
amount and character of rainfall and of tem- 
perature have also resulted in the production 
of a somewhat different topography, especial- 
ly toward the Rio Grande, and the soils of 
certain formations are of far greater fertility 
than those derived from rocks of similar age 
in the other States, owing to peculiar condi- 
tions of formation. 

The different sediments which now appear 
covering the surface of this area’ were laid 
down by the waters of a great sea, which in 
its present restricted basin we call the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Beginning at the coast in low and-almost 
level prairies the ascent is gradual toward 
the interior, in many places not exceeding 
one foot per mile for the first fifty miles. 
Through this comparatively level plain, which 
comprises the exposure of the strata em- 
braced under the general name of “coast 


clays, ” the streams move sluggishly in tor- 
tuous channels, and for the most part through 
an open prairie country, the only timber be- 
ing along such water courses and in scattered 
motts or islands. As we pass inland this is 
sneceeded by other belts which, having been 
longer subjected to erosion, show a surface 
more and more undulating as we recede from 
the gulf. The ascent is also more rapid, and 
some elevations of as much as 700 feet 
are found, as at Ghent mountain, Chero- 
kee county; but such are unusual south of 
the Grand prairie. This character of country 
is continuons from the gulf to the western 
scarp of the Grand prairie, east of the Brazos 
river. West of the Colorado river the undu- 
lating country ends at the foot of the south- 
ern scarp of the Grand prairie, which is a 
line of elevations known as the Balcones, 
from the top of which the Grand prairie 
stretches away north and west to the Rio 
Grande. The eastern portion of these belts 
is heavily timbered, but throughout the 
greater portion—west of the ninety-sixth 
meridian—the quantity of timber rapidly de- 
creases and the prairie conditions become 
almost universal. The general elevation east 
and south of the Grand prairie is less than 
500 feet. 

The Grand prairie itself is a great plateau, 
preserved in its present extent by the resis- 
tence to erosion afforded by its capping of 
limestones, and is a marked topographic fea- 
ture of the State. Beginning at Red river 
it extends in a gradually widening belt to the 
south, until its western border meets the 
Colorado in Lampasas county, from which 
point it is contracted rapidly until it finds its 
narrowest exposure in crossing the river in 
Travis county north of Austin. From this 
point west it broadens rapidly, until it is 
merged into the mountainous trans-Pecos 
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region. Its height above the country on 
either side is variable. On its eastern border, 
from Red river to the Brazos, there is not 
that abruptness of separation which distin- 
guishes it at other places from the upper 
and lower formations. In the northern por- 
tion this platean begins with an elevation of 
from 600 to 1,200 feet above sea level. West 
of the Colorado its northern edge reaches a 
height of 2,300 feet in the ridge whiclf forms 
the divide between the water flowing into the 
Colorado and that flowing south. The south- 
ern border is, however, hardly ever more than 
700 feet in height, and usually not so high. 
The western and northern edge of the Grand 
prairie is, generally speaking, topographically 
higher than the eastern and southern, and the 
dip of the beds is very gentle toward the 
southeast. 

The break between the Grand prairie and 
the Central Basin region is equally as decided 
as that between the undulating country and 
“« Balcones’ country ” on the south, and were 
it not for its intimate relations, geologically, 
with the “Coastal Slope,” the topographic 
features of the Grand prairie would entitle it 
to be considered a division by itself. 

Both topographically and geologically this 
area presents a gradual fall from the interior 
toward the gulf coast, but the average slope 
of the surface toward the southeast ie less 
than the dip of the strata in the same direc- 
tion, and as there has been no disturbances of 
sufficient magnitude to complicate the geology 
except the uplift which brought up the Bal- 
cones (and that of Pilot Knob and similar 
areas if it be later, as it possibly is), we find 
the outcropping edges of the beds of earlier and 
earlier age as we pass from the coast to the 
interior. These various beds are exposed in 
bands of less or greater width, which are, in a 
general way,parallel with the present gulf coast. 
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The coast clays, which are the most recent 
of these, and which form a part of the pres- 
ent floor of the gulf, are very impervious. 
variously colored, calcareous clays, which 
often form bluffs along the bay shores and 
river banks. The level belt of this formation 
varies from 50 to 100 miles in width. 

The Orange sands underlying these are 
inottled red and white sands which are well 
exposed below Willis, on the International & 
Great Northern Railroad, and at other places. 
The Fayette beds, which underlie these, are 
made up also of sands and clays, but of 
entirely different character and structure. 
The sand greatly predominates, especially in 
the center, where great beds of sand and 
sandstone and millstone grit occur. 

The clays, instead of being massive, are 
usually thinly laminated and of very light 
color wherever exposed to the air, and are 
found both underlying and overlying the 
sands, as well as interbedded with them. 
They extend along the line of the Houston 
& Texas Central Railway from Waller to 
near Giddings. A study of these beds in 
the vicinity of Ledbetter showed nearly 400 
feet of sandy strata included between the two 
series of clays. . 

The dip of the strata toward the gulf is 
not much greater than that of the surface of 
the country. For this reason the exposure 
of the sand-bed on the surface is very wide— 
a circumstance of greatest importance, as it 
gives an immense catchment area for the 
rain-water. 

These Fayette sands form a range of hills 
and give rise to the most striking topo- 
graphic feature of the coast region. Every 
river in its passage to the gulf pays tribute 
to and is deflected by them. Many smaller 
streams have their course entirely determined 
by them, while the coast rivers, of which the 
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San Jacinto and Buffalo are types, have their 
origin on their southern slope. At Rock- 
land, in Tyler county, and along the various 
railroads that cross the area of these sands, 
as shown upon the map, typical sections can 
be seen. The base of these beds are sandy 
clays and sands, with some lignite. 

The strata often contain carbonate of lime 
in appreciable quantities, and sulphur and 
gypstin are of frequent occurrence. 

The timber-belt beds are composed of 
siliceous and glauconitic sands with white, 
brown and black clays, and have associated 
with them lignite beds sometimes as much 
as twelve feet in thickness; iron pyrites, 
gypsum and varions bituminous materials 
also occur. Carbonate of lime is also widely 
disseminated throughout the beds, sometimes 
as limestone, but more often as calcareous 
concretions or in calcareous sandstones. 

The basal clays are, as the name implies, 
beds of stratified clays and contain masses 
of concretionary limestone and large quanti- 
ties of gypsum. 

The Upper Cretaceons is composed in its 
upper members of great beds of clay some- 
what similar to the basal clays above, which 
were doubtless derived from these. This is 
underlaid by the Austin chalk, below which 
we find another series of clay shales over- 
lying the lower cross timber sands. 

The rock formation of the Grand prairie 
belongs to the Lower Cretaceous series, and 
consists of a great thickness of limestones 
and chalks—magnesian, arenaceous and even 
argillaceous in places—which is underlaid by 
a great bed of sand and conglomerate, known 
as the Trinity Sands. 

We have in these formations, therefore, 
well marked and definite sandy or porous 
beds, which are enclosed by others practically 
impervious. Some of these are the Orange 


sands, the middle portion of the Fayette beds, 
the lower cross timber sands and the upper 
cross timber or Trinity sands. On the lower 
Rio Grande there occurs a rock known as 
the Carrizo sandstone, the geologic age of 
which is not yet exactly determined, but 
Which must be included among the other 
water-bearing beds. 

That these beds are indeed “ catchment” 
basins @nd fully capable of supplying the 
belts nearer the gulf with flowing water has 
been amply verified Ly actual and successful 
boring. In the coast-clay belt artesian water 
has been secured in many places, as at 
IIonston and vicinity, at Galveston, at Ve- 
lasco, at Corpus Christi, and at various other 
points. The shallowest of these wells is at 
Yorktown, De Witt county, where artesian 
water was secured at a depth of a very few 
feet. At Ilouston water is obtained in wells 
from 150 to 400 feet deep, and the water is 
practically free from mineral matter. At 
Galveston, fifty miles southeast, the wells are 
from 600 to 1,000 feet deep, and yield water 
carrying salt, etc., in small quantities. The 
tow at Velasco is reported to be good, but at 
Corpus Christi it is highly charged with min- 
eral matter. The quantity of mineral matter 
contained in the water seems to vary with 
the depth and distance from the outcrop of 
the “ catchment ” basin. 

It can be stated, therefore, from our pres- 
ent knowledge that throughout the coast- 
clay district artesian water can be obtained 
where the topographic conditions are suit- 
able, but that it may be more or less impreg- 
nated with mineral matter leached out of the 
coutaining stratum. 

While the timber-beit beds are not classed 
as artesian beds, it is nevertheless the fact 
that favorable conditions exist in numerous 
localities, and, although no great flows have 
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been secured, still flowing water has been 
found in several places; for example, various 
localities in Robertson county and at Liv- 
ingston, Polk connty. 

The lower cross timbers form the second 
‘eatchment” basin, but from their location 
have not been found to yield as good a flow 
as can be obtained by going deeper, to the 
Triuity sands. 

The Carrizo sandstone ontcrops @long a 
line drawn at a point on the Nueces river 
south of the town of Uvalde to a point ten 
miles west of Carrizo Springs, and ten 
miles north of that point, on the ranch of 
Mr. Vivian, produces a stream of excellent 
water four inches in diameter from a well 
175 feet deep. This stratum of sandstone 
ought to be reached at Laredo at a depth of 
from 500 to 600 feet. 

The third and possibly best explored col- 
lecting area is that of the Trinity sands. 
Thia bed, the Trinity or upper cross timber 
sands, is the base of the Lower Cretaceous 
system, and is the great water-bearing bed 
east and south of the central basin. In its 
many exposures and from the material 
brought up from it in boring, its composi- 
tion is shown to be clear white grains of 
quartz, slightly rounded to much worn, con- 
taining a few grains of red and black chert. 
It is for the most part practically free of 
soluble mineral matter, and the water derived 
from it is often of excellent quality. From 
its position, character and extent it forms a 
most important member in the geology of 
Texas. The water which falls npon the ex- 
posed edge of this belt is carried under the 
limestone of the Grand prairie plateau, and 
part of it breaks forth in a system of great 
springs which extend from Williamson county 
by Austin, San Marcos and New Braunfels, 
toward the Pecos, These springs are natu- 
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ral artesian wells, which owe their existence 
to the fault lines caused by the disturbances, 
already alluded to, which formed the Bal- 
cones. The remainder of the water con- 
tinues its course below the overlying forma- 
tions, and can be reached at almost any point 
east and south of the Grand prairie to the 
border of the basal clays of the Tertiary. 
Wells are very numerous and vary in depth 
with distance from catchment area from 100 
to 2,000 feet. They can not be named in 
detail here, but the principal boring has been 
at Fort Worth, Dallas, Waco, Austin, Taylor, 
San Antonio, and in Somervell, Coryell, 
Hood and Bosque counties. These prove 
that artesian conditions exist, and there can 
be no doubt that wells bored in suitable 
localities will prove successful. 

West of the Grand prairie plateau we find 
the central basin region, which ie principally 
occupied by strata of the Paleozoic forma- 
tions. The eastern and southern border of 
this area is plainly marked by the scarp of 
the Grand prairie. Its western border is not 
determined further than that in Texas it is 
terminated by the Guadaloupe mountains in 
El Paso county. In its topography it shows 
a gradual elevation toward the west, most 
usually, however, in a series of steps which 
rise one above the other, having the ascent 
facing toward the southeast and a long gentle 
slope toward the west, the average rise being 
less than eight feet per mile. 

At the edge of the Staked Plain, which is 
a newer formation superimposed upon these, 
there is an abrupt elevation of from 200 to 
300 feet in places, and a continued rise 
toward the west to a height of 3,100 feet. 
West of the Pecos the rise is much more 
rapid, being about fifteen feet per mile. The 
dip of the strata, which on the east is toward 
the northwest not exceeding forty feet to the 
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mile, is reversed, that is, it is to the south- 
east, and brings the edges of the strata to the 
surface again after crossing the river. In 
the southeast corner of this region we find 
the Archeean area of Llano county, around 
which the upturned edges of the older paleo- 
zoic rocks are exposed at a considerably 
greater elevation than that of the basin north 
of them, giving the overlying rocks of the 
basin itseif a northward dip. 

The western extension of this southern 
border has not been examined. We find the 
northern border of our basin in the Wichita 
mountains in the Indian Territory, where the 
edge of the Silurian rocks is again exposed 
at a higher altitude than the interior portion 
of our region. This region is, therefore, of 
a basin form of structure, with the exposed 
edges of its lower members and the under- 
lying rocks topographically higber on the 
northern, western and sonthern borders than 
on the east or in the center. 

The formations which occupy this basin, 
if we except some overlying cretaceons and 
the plains formation, are almost entirely con- 
fined to the Carboniferous and Permian Sys- 
tems. These consist of.beds of limestone, 
sandstone, sands, clays and shales, with coal, 
gvpsum and salt us associated deposits. The 
general dip of all the strata in the eastern 
portion of the basis is to the northwest, but 
its elevation along the eastern border is less 
than in almost any other purtion of it; conse- 
quently there can be little hope of finding 
artesian water from any catchment area on 
this side, although some of the strata (the 
lower sandstone and shales) are well adapted 
for carrying water, and where suitable topo- 
graphic conditions exist do furnish artesian 
water. An instance of this is found in the 
flowing well at Gordon, but such cases are 
the exception and not the rule. The same 
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series of sandstones and shales are exposed 
on the southeastern border, and the flowing 
wells at and around Trickham and Waldrip 
find their supply in them. The conditions 
are very favorable in the valley of the Colo- 
rado and some distance north, between the 
99th and 100th meridiane, for similar wells. 
The rocks of this age are covered by later 
deposits in the Wichita mountains, and it is 
therefore impossible to judge of the possibil- 
ity of their water-Learing character there. 
Similar rocks are exposed on the western 
border of this basin, in the vicinity of Van 
Horn and further north in the Guadaloupe 
mountains. They are reached by a well 832 
feet deep at Toyah, some seventy miles east 
of Van Horn. This well has an abundant 
flow. We have, therefore, in the lower mem- 
bers of the Carboniferous rocks of this basin 
water-bearing strata, the exposed edges of 
which on the southeast and west are sufti- 
ciently elevated to furnish artesian water to 
portions of the basins in their immediate 
vicinity. 

Wedo not know what interruptions to the 
subterranean flow may exist in the way of 
dikes or fissures, and therefore the areal ex- 
tent of this portion favorably situated cannot 
be given until the topography and geology 
are better known. The quality of the water 
from every well thus far secured in this 
basin, which has its origin in this series of 
rocks, is highly saline, and it is safe to 
assutne from this and from the character of 
the deposits that no fresh water can be ob- 
tained from this source. Therefore, if the 
supply be general over the entire region, it 
will only be adapted for limited uses. In 
addition to this, this water-bearing bed can 
be reached in the greater portion of the 
region only after passing through the entire 
series of Permian strata and those of the up- 
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permost Carboniferous, amounting in all to 
2,000 or 3,000 feet, or even more in places. 

If there be any other hope for an artesian 
water supply in this region, the catchment 
arer must be either in the pre-Carboniferous 
rocks of the central mineral region and the 
Wichita mountains or in the Gnadaloupe and 
connected ranges. That such a catchment 
area exists on the south is fully proved by 
the powerful springs at Lampasas and in San 
Saba county, all of which have their origin 


below the rocks of Carboniferous age. Some | 


of these springs, such as the Lampasas, have 
their vent through rocks of this period, but 
they belong to the very lowest strata, and 
the temperature of the water proves that it 
comes from still greater depths. All such 
water is highly mineralized, but much of it 
seems suitable for general uses after exposure 
to the air has dispelled the sulphuretted ly- 
drogen. Others of these springs, like that 
at Cherokee, San Saba county, spring through 
rocks below the Carboniferous, and these fur- 
nish water of an excellent quality. The dip 
of these rocks is much greater than the over- 
lying Carboniferous, and the water supply 
would therefore be rapidly carried beyond 
the depths of ordinary artesian borings. The 
conditions of outcropping strata are similar 
in the Wichita mountains to those of Llano 
and San Saba counties, but we have no such 
evidence in the way of springs to prove their 
value, and no boring has been carried far 
enough to test the matter, although prepara- 
tions are now under way to do so. No rocks 
of similar age have been observed in the 
Guadaloupes. We must therefore conclude 
that while the artesian conditions of the cen- 
tral basin are not unfavorable, the probabili- 
ties are against securing an adequate supply 
of water sufficiently free from mineral matter 
to be of use for general purposes, unless it 
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be from the sandstones of the Guadaloupe 
mountains, which would require sinking to 
impracticable depths in moat places. All ex- 
ceptions will be of purely local extent and 
will require much local topographic and geo- 
logical work for their designation. 

There still remains the area of the Staked 
Plains formation to be discussed, but our 
knowledge of its geology is too limited to 
permit anything but the most general state- 
ment. The upper portion of these plains is 
composed of strata of later Tertiary or possi- 
bly Quaternary age, underlaid by a conglom- 
erate and sandstone of earlier date than the 
Trinity sands, dipping southeast. It is this 
bed that furnishes the surface water of the 
plains, and from it gush the headwaters that 
forin the Colorado, Brazos, and Red rivers. 
The beds underlying this are probably Per- 
mian on the southern border, but newer for- 
mations may intervene toward the north. lt 
is possible that this conglomerate bed may 
yield artesian water near the western border 
of the State, and it is said that one such 
well has been secured. It is the opinion of 
the State Geologist, however, based on such 
knowledge as he can obtain, that the 
probabilities of artesian water on the plains 
are rather unfavorable than otherwise. It 
will require a considerable amount of work 
in western New Mexico to decide the matter 
finally. 

The well at Peeos City most probably be- 
longs to the series newer than that described 
under the Grand prairie region, and there- 
fore gives no clue to the area north of it. 

The trans- Pecos mountain district from the 
Guadaloupe mountains to the Rio Grande 
consists of numerous mountain ranges and 
detached peaks which rice from comparatively 
level plains. These plains are composed of 
loose material which has been derived from 
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the erosion of the mountains and sometimes 
has a thickness of over 1,000 feet, as is proved 
by the wells along the Texas Pacific & South- 
ern Pacitie railways. The geologic formations 
uf the mountains themselves consist of granites, 
sandstones, schists, and quartzites and Siluri- 
an, Carboniferous, and Cretaceous limestones. 
The whole area is faulted, broken, and cut by 
intrusive porphyries, basalts, granites, and 
other eraptives. 

These conditions of structure prevent any 
other than a general unfavorable report on 
the district, although in certain localities 
conditions may, and probably do, exist favor- 
able to the securing of artesian water. 

Mineral springs are to be found every- 
where in the world, the financial success at- 
tending the management of them depending 
mainly upon advertising and equipment. It 
is therefore unnecessary to detail here the 
springs and weils that are frequently visited 
for medicinal. purposes. The mineral ele- 
ments of such waters generally comprise com- 
mon salt, sulphur, magnesia, soda, iron, salts 
of lime and potash and traces of a few other 
minerals, and often of organic matter. More 
or less of these elements are also to be found 
in nearly all artesian water. 


CAVES. 


Caves are very numerons in the limestones 
of the Carboniferous, and some of them are 
very extensive. Very few of them have been 
explored for any purpose other than idle 
curiosity. “I entered only one of them,” 
says a member of the geological staff, “and 
traversed it about three-fourths of a mile. 
Sometimes the roof would be high overhead, 
and then again to crawl upon our hands 
and knees. There were lateral openings 
at different places, but the majn opening. 
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Most of the way the bottom was dry, 
but here and there a pool of water would 
be found standing in a basin of calcareous 
rock. Stalagmites covered the floor and 
stalactites hung from the top. We came 
to a place where there wasa descent of the 
bottom of the cave for several feet, and, low- 
ering our candles into the opening, found on 
account ef the gas they would not burn; so 
we retraced our way to the entrance. This 
cave is in the massive limestone, three miles 
down the Colorado river, on the west side 
from the Sulphur Spring, and just below the 
mouth of Falls Creek.” 

Other caves have large quantities of guano 
in them, deposited by the bats. Some of these 
deposits are twenty feet thick, and are of un- 
known extent. These caves will, in the near 
future, no doubt, be fully explored, and their 
valuable beds of guano pnt upon the market. 


PETRIFACTIONS. 


Some magnificent specimens of petrifac- 
tion are found in several places in the State. 


TRANS-PECOS TEXAS. 


That portion of western Texas lying west 
of the Pecos river is called “trans-Pecos 
Texas.” Tle mineral deposits of that region 
are proved to be extensive and of great 
richness: 

1. By their extensive outcrops, the many 
assays of which show the almost. universal 
presence of the precious metals in them, 

2. By the prospecting and work already 
done. 

The advantages offered the miners and 
prospectors are: 

1. The ease with which the outcrops may 
be distinguished, _ 
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2. The proximity to railroad transporta- 
tion and ease of access by wagon roads. 

3. The healthy climate and freedom from 
fear of Indian depredations. 

4. Little need of timbering for mines. 

The disadvantages are: 

1. The present clouded titles of certain 
districts. 

2. The lack of definite land lines, mark- 
ing exact boundaries between surveys. 

3. The lack of surface water. (This can 
be supplied by reservoirs or can be found in 
the mines themselves.) 

4, The demand for a yearly cash payment 
on each claim in addition to the amount of 
work required. 

All of these disadvantages except the third 
can be removed by proper legislative action, 
and the country opened to prospectors in 
earnest, and as easy terms offered as those by 
Mexico and other sister States. When this 
is done, and not sooner, niay we expect to see 
trans- Pecos Texas take that position among 
the mining countries of the world which the 
richness of her deposits so surely warrants. 

While western Texas has been regarded as 
perfectly valueless, and its value doubted even 
now, because it is not settled by farmers and 
stock-raisers, and the fact is that it is not and 
will not be fit for farming and stock-raising 
without water reservoirs and irrigation, there 
are in the mountains mineral districts of un- 
common value. The question arises, why 
have these resources not been developed? 

This can be answered by simply hinting at 
the circumstances as they existed in western 
Texas up to a few years ago. In former 
years the want of water, added to the danger 
of Indians, prevented the settling of western 
Texas; and even travelers hurried through 
parts of the country, as the Sierra de los Do- 
lores (“the Mountains of Misery,” now Quit- 
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man and surrounding mountains), with its 
Puerta de los Lamentaciones (“Gate of 
Lamentations”), and nobody stopped long 
enough to examine the mountains for their 
mineral resources; or if perchance some one 
did stop he did so at the peril of his life, as 
is proved by the numerous graves which are 
found in the mountains. 

Up to ten or twelve years ago military de- 
tachinents were kept at stage stations on the 
road to Fort Davis and El Paso, to protect 
these stations from the Indians. Under such 
circumstances travelers were not inclined to 
lie over at the station houses, which were 
uninviting, and to make geological examina- 
tions of the hills and mountains, or try to 
ascertain their ore-bearing character. 

The daring pioneers who prospected and 
who began the development of other mineral 
districts of the United States had not sufti- 
cient inducement to undergo like hardships 
and risk their time and life in Texas, for this 
State had no mining law granting to pros- 
pectors any right to discoveries they may 
have made. The Mexicans living along the 
Rio Grande were farmers,—very indolent, tuo 
poor to buy arms, too timid to make explora- 
tion trips to the mountains without arıns. 

In 1883 the legislature of the State passed 
a mining law, but its contents and ruling 
were not very tempting. Very few persons 
in Texas knew, and nobody outside the State 
suspected, that there was really a mining law 
at all. It was quite natural that no mineral 
resources were expected in a State which did 
not deem it worth while to pass sensible 
mining laws. 

The railroads made traveling through 
trans-Pecos Texas easier and quite danverless. 
They brought mountain ranges which were 
hardly accessible in former times in easier 
reach; and in 1889 the legislature of the 
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State passed a new mining law. The terms, 
however, under which this law grants mining 
rights to prospectors are not as inviting as 
those of the mining laws in force in the 
mineral districts in other States of the United 
States or Mexico. There are very few actual 
prox pectors who are able or willing to pay 
the locating and recording fees, and in addi- 
tion to their work make a payment annually 
of $50 in cash on each claim, some of which 
they may not wish to patent, thus entailing 
a loss of both work and money. This feature 
of the law encourages capitalists to locate and 
secure mineral lands for speculation, and 
discourages, or it may even be said excludes, 
the actual prospector. This law does not 
prevent persons from erecting corner monn- 
ments of fictitious mineral claims wherever 
they think good indications might be found, 
which will at least serve to prevent other 
honest prospectors from locating on them. 
There are numerous such bogus locations, 
which have neither been surveyed by the 
authorized surveyor, nor recorded in the 
lind office, nor the assessment work done, nor 
the cash payments made on them. There is 
nobody in the inineral districts to watch and 
prevent such work, even if it were prohibited 
by law. The required annual payment of 
$50 on each claim location would certainly 
benefit the school or university funds if 
locations were made under the law; but under 
the circumstances very few locations will be 
made. Most of the alternate sections, as well 
as larger tracts of school and university land, 
in West Texas in their present condition can 
not be sold at a reasonable price; they can 
not be rented out as farming or grazing land; 
they therefore bring no revenue through 
taxation, and they are, and evidently will 
‘remain, dead capital ur fil the mineral re- 
sourees are developed in the mountains, and 
12 
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water found or provided for in the flats; and 
the present mining law should be made as 
favorable as is possible to secure this develop- 
ment. But this is not the only drawback. 

The titles to some of the lands of west 
Texas are clouded by large Mexican or Span- 
ish grants, covering hundreds, and some of 
thein (as, for instance, the Ronguillo grant) 
thousands of square miles of the best mineral 
and prospective farming lands. Prospectors 
who are able and who are willing to submit 
to the terms of the mining law are afraid to 
risk time and money without knowing on 
whose land they are locating, or which party, 
State, railroad, or grantee, has a right to 
grant them the rights. 

In other parts of the trans-Pecos region, 
where there are no Spanish or Mexican grants 
clouding the titles, the prospector can, in 
very few cases only, be perfectly certain 
whether his claim is located on State or 
railroad land, even though the location be 
made by the authorized surveyor, who knows 
‘or professes to know the lines. The terms 
which are offered by the railroad are for the 
most part so exacting that in fact it is almost 
impossible for a prospector to accept them. 
Thus, instead of offering snfficient induce- 
ments to secure a greater amount of pros- 
pecting, everything is against the prospector, 
and helps to prevent the development of the 
mineral resources of the State. 

The scarcity of water, also a drawback to 
the development of the mineral and other 
resources of west Texas, can be overcome by 
storage reservoirs, and will be partially over- 
come by the water found in deeper mines. 
The scarcity of mining timber is not severely 
felt, for little timbering is required in the 
solid material of the western mountains. 

The scarcity of fuel is a drawback, the 
greater because it prevents the utilization of 
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the poorer grade of ores which can not stand 
shipment, and also in less degree on account 
of its need for use under steam boilers for 
hoisting, pumping, and ventilating machin- 
ery. But poorer ores might be stored until 
the coal deposits of Texas are sufficiently 
explored and developed to furnish cheap fuel, 
or until the unjustified prejudice against the 
excellent brown coal of the Tertiary is over- 
come sufficiently to bring it into use. 

The railroads will no doubt find it to their 
interest to make cheaper freight rates for 
coal and ore to and from trans-Pecos Texas. 

The mineral resources, like those of the 
Quitman district, will and must attract atten- 
tion, and will be appreciated and utilized as 
soon as a more liberal mining law makes them 
acceptable to prospectors, as soon as the title 
clouds are removed, and as soon as it ie pos- 
sible to determine the exact location of the 
claims. The advantages for mining are fully 
as great as the disadvantages that have been 
mentioned, the proximity of the railroad to 
most of the mountains being by no means the 
least. The communication frọm the mount- 
ains to the railroad is easy, the roads either 
good or capable of being made so at nominal 
cost. The climate is healthy, and there is not 
the slightest danger of Indian outbreaks or 
other disturbances so common in many other 
mining districts. 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


The practical man desires a knowledge of the 
useful minerals and other natural resources, 
and he, therefore, often fails to appreciate the 
uecessity for such determinations as have been 
laboriously worked out for the geological 
reports. But experience has clearly shown 
that haphazard methods of development 
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corporations engaged in mining, but also 
detrimental tothe legitimate industrial growth 
of any region. Little as it inay be realized 
by those who have suffered from ill-advised 
speculation in mining property, and undesir- 
able as the revelation may be to those who 
live by preying upon the credulity of invest- 
ors, it is certainly true that there are no 
isolated cases of marvelous subterranean 
wealth. Ifa bonanza in gold, silver, copper, 
lead, iron, or manganese exists anywhere in 
central Texas, it is because certain canses 
have acted to produce it; and if one such 
occurrence be known, others of the same kiud 
probably exist in the same region. Still, it 
does not follow that the discovery by accident 
of one ore body necessitates a similar method 
for acquiring knowledge of others. Nothing 
is now more firmly established than the close 
relations of geologic structure and mineral 
dzposition. Every competent mining engi- 
neer is a structural geologist, or he is wofully 
unfitted for his profession, however well 
trained he may be in other very necessary 
directions. The really practical miner is 
often the best judge of the proper means of 
attacking a special problem in excavation, 
provided that it requires no knowledge be- 
yond the range of his own experience. But 
whenever any person, of whatever training 
and experience, assumes to pass an opinion 
upon values after simple inspection, without 
such knowledge of the structure and of the 
chemical composition as can come only from 
varied experience and thorough tests, he is 
arrogating to himeelf powers beyond the 
capacity of any human being. 

No industry can be built upon such a foun- 
dation. Whatever may be the future of our 
district, its development will depend upon its 
resources as they are, not as they are estimated 


are not only ruinous to individuals and by any individual, although correct statements 
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of tact will aid materially in attracting atten- 
tion from capitalists. Unfounded hopes and 
guesses of inexperienced persons, if converted 
into cash, may produce a temporary artificial 
excitement, which will certainly result in 
eventual disaster. The money which has 


already been honestly expended in the Cen-. 


tral Mineral Region by well-meaning enthu- 
siasts, often without competent advice, would 
have sufficed to determine the value of the 
resources of the tract if it had all been under- 
standingly applied. The amount actually 
expended in unnecessary work in one investi- 
gation would have given a fair knowledge of 
the economic value of a vast area had it been 
used in a different manner. That this is not 
idle talk, but hard business sense, is proved 
by the fact that the writer has already been 
able in several instances to predict accurately 
the results of explorations in advance of the 
work, simply from his familiarity with the 
geologic structure, as outlined in the first 
part of the second geological report. 


AGRICULTURE. 


SOILS. 


The origin of all soils is from the decom- 
position of the rocks, clays, shales, and other 
material going to make up the crust of the 
earth. When any part of the earth’s crust 
is exposed to the influence of the rain and 
dew, the cold of winter and the heat of sum- 
mer, no tnatter how compact that material 
may be, it gradually decomposes and the 
particles wash down and make the soils of 
the valley below. 

Then again the lichens, although in many 
instances they are of microscopic size, fasten 
themselves upon the rocks and there secrete 


an acid which gradually decomposes the rocks, 
and the particles go to make up the soils. 
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The clays and other soft materials are more 
easily broken up and washed down by the 
rains, and they too enter into the composition 
of the soils. Again, growing upon this newly 
made soil will be plants which in turn will 
die, and the material of which they are com- 
posed will combine with the rock material 
and form a soil somewhat different from that 
of purely mineral origin. The difference in 
the soil is often observed in the color of the 
two; the last, or that on top, is usually darker 
than that below, caused by the large amount 
of vegetable matter contained therein. 

The material from. which most soils are 
derived has been subjected to this disintegra- 
tion several times since it was first deposited 
as rock material. The sandy soils are mostly 
made up from the sandstones of the different 
formations, which were in turn derived from 
the granites and other igneous rocks and 
deposited along the shores of the former 
oceans. The calcareous soils have their origin - 
from the limestones, and the limestones were 
deposited in the bed of the old ocean, the 
material coming from the worn-out shells of 
the bygone times. A perpetual round of 
disintegration, mixing, and redeposition has 
been going on since the beginning, our soils 
being the work of all the ages. In the clas- 
sification of the soils some writers have dis- 
tinguished them as sedimentary soils, being 
those which are in the immediate vicinity of 
the rocks from which they were formed, and 
the transported soils, being those which have 
been brought from a distance. This classifi- 
cation will be well enough if the fact be kept 
in mind that nearly all the stratified rock 
material has itself been brought from another 
locality by the very same forces that are now 
transporting and depositing the other class 
of soils. There is no soil that has not at one 
time been rock. 
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There are fifteen principal chemical ele- 
ments composing all soils, aside from many 
other elements that occur only in small quan- 
tities. These elements are: 1, hydrogen; 2, 
carbon; 3, oxygen; 4, nitrogen; 5, silicon; 
6, chlorine; 7, phosphorus; 8, sulphur; 9, 
aluminum; 10, manganese; 11, potassium; 
12, calcium; 13, sodium; 14, magnesium; 
15, iron. Besides these elements soils often 
contain other ingredients which are, when in 
excess, quite deleterious to plant life. 

These elements are contained in the prim- 
itive or granitic and metamorphic rocks, 
with little or no admixture of the elements 
or combinations caused by the admixture of 
the acids with the basic elements. As there 
are no primitive or metamorphic rocks in that 
part of the State to which this report relates 
it will be unnecessary to discuss the question 
of the mode of occurrence and the combi- 
nation of these elements in the primitive 
rocks. The soils of this part of the State are 
derived from the sandstones, limestones, and 
clay and shale beds found in the district. 

These stones and beds were originally 
formed by the disintegration of the material 
of the primitive rocks. The materials of the 
limestone were brought down by the rivers 
into the sea, and were finally deposited with 
the comminuted shells of the ocean in the 
deep, quiet ocean in beds as they are now 
formed. These limestones are composed 
principally of calcium, carbon and imag- 
nesium, with iron, silica, clay, bitumen, and 
other substances as impurities. 

The sandstones were deposited along the 
sea beach, and are composed principally of 
silica, being nothing more than fragments of 
quartz. This material is bound together by 
clay or lime, and sometimes by iron. 

The clay beds were formed in the shallow 
seas and along the estuaries and mouths of 
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rivers, and are principally alumiuum silicate 
and carbonate of lime. 

Soils are largely indebted to vegetable life 
for their fertility and for their ability to 
receive heat and moisture and to transmit it 
to the growing crops. This vegetable material 
after it has reached a certain state of decay is 
called humus. This material has no fixed 
chemical constituents, owing to the effect 
produced and the combination formed with 
other substances in the process of decay. 
Many soils owe their dark color to this 
material. It renders a soil more susceptible 
to heat and moisture. It also causes the 
undissolved particles of rock material re- 
maining in the soil to disintegrate and give 
up their unused material to form a part of 
the soil. 

Texas justly lays claim to greater variety 
and richness of soil than any State in the 
Union. The black waxy, black sandy, black 
pebbly, hog wallow, gray sandy, red eandy, 
sandy loain aud alluvial soils are each to be 
found in the State, the majority of them in 
greater or less quantities in each section. 
About the best evidence of the richness and 
fertility of these various soils that can be 
offered is the fact that commercial fertilizers, 
now so common in the older States and con- 
stituting as much a fixed charge on the agri- 
cultural interests of those sections as the 
seed necessary to plant the ground, are not 
used at all in Texas. Another fact worthy of 
mention in this connection is that tnere are 
thousands of acres in cultivation in this 
State that have been cultivated continuonsly 
for more than thirty years, which now yield 
as much per acre as they did when first 
planted. The principal soils of Texas are 
the black waxy, black sandy and alluvial 
lands of the river bottoms. The other varie- 
ties are minor divisions, and. for the purpose 
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of this report a brief description of these only 
will be given. 

The black waxy soil, so called from its 
color and adhesive qualities, is the richest 
and most durable of the soils of the State. 
It constitutes a large percentage of the prai- 
rie region, and is better adapted to the 
growth of grain crops than other soils of the 
State. It varies in depth from twelve inches 
to many feet, the average depth being about 
eighteen inches, and is not appreciably affected 
by the washing rains so injurious to looser 
soils. 

One of the largest bodies of upland black 
prairie in the United States extends from 
Lamar county, on the Red river, southwest 
in an irregular manner to a point south of 
San Antonio, in Bexar county, with a width 
of 140 miles on the north end, 100 in the 
middle, and about sixty on the south end, 
and embracing twenty-three and parts of 
twenty-six counties. 

The black sandy soil covers a very large 
area of the State, and is very productive and 
easily cultivated. It is highly esteemed for 
gardening purposes and fruit-growing. It 
is very loose and requires care and attention 
to prevent deterioration from washing away 
the surface. Portions of the timber region, 
counties bordering on the timber belt of east 
Texas, and also the Cross Timbers, contain 
more or less sandy land. 

The alluvial soils of the river bottoms 
vary in quality according to the territory 
drained by the streams on which they are 
located. River soils east of the Brazos river 
partake more of the waxy character and are 
stiffer than those on the Brazos and streams 
westward that drain the candy lands of the 
northwest. The Brazos river bottom is re- 
garded as the most valuable in the State, on 
account of its fertility and comparative im- 
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munity from overflows. The lower Brazos 
is in the heart of the sugar-growing belt, and 
its bottom lands in ‘that section are consid- 
ered equal to the best in the sugar-producing 
region of Louisiana. 

The variety of crops that Texas soils are 
capable of profitably growing is as yet un- 
known. For information in regard to the 
products that are grown, and the yield per 
acre of the soils here described, the reader is 
referred to the reports of the various counties 
under the head of “Agricultural and General 
Statistics.” ~ 


TIMBER GROWTH. 


The area of timber in Texas is much 
greater than it is generally supposed to be 
by persons not familiar with the country. 
By many people outside of the State it is re- 
garded as a vast “treeless” plain; but this, 
like many other opinions of the State formed 
at a distance, is wide of the mark. In the 
prairie region the bottoms along the streams 
and ravines are skirted with timber, and in 
most places there is that happy admixture of 
prairie and timber land that so delights the 
heart of the farmer. Besides this, eastern 
and southeastern Texas is covered with a 
dense forest of tine timber, embracing nearly 
every variety grown in the South. The re- 
ports to the State Agricultural Department 
show that there are 35,537,967 acres of timber 
land in the State. 

The “Cross Timbers” is the name given 
to two irregular belts of timber varying in 
width and entering the State on the Red 
river on the north and ranning in a southerly 
direction across the prairie region. 

The “Lower Cross Timbers” run from a 
point on Red river north of Gainesville, in 
Cooke county, south to the Brazos river, in 
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McLennan county, a distance of about 135 
miles, and has an average width of from ten 
to fifteen miles, interspersed at irregular in- 
tervals with small prairies. 

The “Upper Cross Timbers” leaves Red 
river at a point further west, passing south 
throngh Montague county, at the lower edge 
of which it divides, the eastern portion pass- 
ing south through Wise and Parker counties 
to the Brazos river, the western veering 
farther west and extending south into Erath 
county. 

The timber growth of the Cross Timbers 
is principally post and black-jack oaks. On 
the streams and lowlands ash, hackberry, 
pecan and cottonwood trees are found. 

On the gray sand hills in eastern Texas 
the timber growth is mainly scrubby post 
and black-jack oaks. On the black sandy 
land the timber is generally of the same kind, 
but of more perfect growth. The red lands 
are covered with hickory, red and post oaks, 
with a few sweet and black gum and elm 
trees interspersed. 

In Newton, Jasper, Tyler, Orange, Hardin, 
and parts of Sabine, Angelina, Trinity, San 
Augustine, Nacogdoches, Polk, San Jacinto, 
Shelby and Panola counties, long-leaved pine 
grows in great abundance. 

Short-leaved pine, interspersed with hick- 
ory and the varions oaks, is found from 
Bowie county, on the Red river, south along 
the eastern edge of the State, finally merging 
into the long-leaved pine region. The area 
of the pineries, both long and short leaved, 
is estimated at 25,000,000 acres, capable of 
producing 64,587,420,000 feet of merchant- 
able lnmber. Along the streams, especially 
the larger ones, walnut and ash timber is 
abundant. In the southern part of the State, 
near the gulf, and west, bordering on the 
plains, the live oak is a prominent growth. 
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It is found singly or in clumps on the prai- 
ries and in the edges of the bottoms. 

The mesquite is a tree found more gener- 
ally in western Texas than any other. It is 
a common growth on the prairie. A prairie 
with a growth of mesquite six or eight years 
old resembles a peach orchard very much in 
appearance. The mesquite is a small, scrubby 
tree, and produces a bean similar in size and 
appearance to the common cornfield bean. 
It is very nutritions and highly prized as 
food for horses and cattle. It has spread 
rapidly over the prairies within the last few 
years, and now furnishes firewood in many 
localities where a few years ago there was 
not a stick of any kind of fuel to be found. 
Cedar of stunted growth also forms a large 
part of the timber north and west of the 
Colorado river, and it is usually found on the 
sides and apexes of the hills and mountains. 

The pecan tree, which prodaces the deli- 
cious pecan nut, is found on nearly all the 
streams, but more abundantly in sguthern 
and western Texas, where there are numerous 
pecan groves in the valleys and on the up- 
lands. Gathering and marketing the pecan 
crop forms no inconsiderable adjunct to the 
industries of that section. The pecan crop 
of 1887 was estimated at 9,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $540,000. 

West of the one hundredth meridian the 
timber growth ia very limited, being almost 
exclusively confined to the ravines and water- 
ways until the outlying ridges of the Rocky 
mountains are reached. 

The mesquite tree is a species of gum- 
Arabic tree (Acacia), has very durable wood 
that shrinks but little in drying, and is thus 
well fitted for posts, rails, certain parts of 
wagons, carriages and furniture. The bean 
is nutritious, fattening live-stock. This tree 
is taking possession of prairie tracts and 
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gradually rendering the land more valuable. | to other conditions of rainfall, such as prox- 


The whole body of the wood is also rich in 
tannin, tune rendering it a good tanning 
material. It is said, indeed, to be better 
than any of the old popular materials, as it 
better preserves the leather. 


ARBOR DAY. 


In response to a growing public opinion 
in favor of forest planting, and to encourage 
and promote that object, the Twenty-first 
Legislature passed an act designating Febru- 
ary 22 of each year as “Arbor Day.” If it 
shall result in arousing a greater interest in 
preserving from unnecessary destruction the 
magnificent forests in the eastern part of the 
State and the planting and cultivating of 
forest trees on the bare prairies of the West, 
it will become a monument to the wisdom 
and foresight of the Legislature more en- 
during than any ever made of marble or 
brass. And this is the main purpose to be 
subserved by the eetting apart of one day in 
the year for planting out trees. The number 
of trees planted out on such occasions. is in- 
considerable compared to the requirements of 
any community needing the influence exerted 
by forest areas on the climate. Bnt a be- 
ginning must be made and the people grad- 
ually educated up to a proper appreciation of 
the importance of tree planting on a scale 
commensurate with the importance of the 
work. The beneficial influence of forest cover 
in precipitating rainfall and preserving moist- 
ure is now acknowledged by the best authori- 
ties on the subject. The effect is seen in this 
State in the greater average rainfall in the 
timbered regions of east Texas as compared 
with the prairie regions of the west. The 
situations of the two sections with reference 


imity to the gulf, topography, etc., are sub- 
stantially the same. 


COTTON. 


As will be seen by the reference to the 
summary of totals published eleewhere, the 
cotton crop of 1890 amounted to 1,692,830 
bales—-an increase of 119,424 bales over the 
crop of 1889. The average production per 
acre was .41 of a bale, the largest number of 
bales ever reached in the State, and exceed- 
ing that of any State in the Union. 

A fact worthy of note in this connection 
is that Texas has the largest acreage in cotton 
of any State in the Union, and would, under 
equal conditions of soil, climate and seasons, 
fall below the average production per acre of 
other States. On the contrary, however. as 
the above figures show, the average yield in 
this State exceeds that of any of the cotton- 
growing States, and thus the superiority of 
our soil and the adaptability of the climate 
in the production of the fleecy staple are 
clearly established. It may be stated with- 
out fear of contradiction, that no fertilizing 
materials were used by any Texas farmer, ex- 
cept in cases where experiments were being 
carried on, while in most, if not all, of the 
other cotton-producing States com mercial fer- 
tilizers enter largely into the expenge account 
of the cotton producer. 

During the past four years the average 
yield per acre for each year has been as fol- 
lows: 1887, .34 of a bale per acre; 1888, 
.88; 1889, .41, and 1890, .41. The average 
value of an acre of cotton, including cotton 
seed, for 1890 was $16.64. It will also be 
seen by reference to the previous reports of 
this department that there has been a con- 
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stant and steady increase in the acreage de- 
voted to the cultivation of cotton. This is 
partly due to the abandonment of wheat- 
growing in portions of north Texas hereto- 
fore devoted to the growth of that cereal, and 
partly to the opening of new cotton farms in 
the southwestern and western parts of the 
State, but not entirely. The increase in the 
cotton acreage has been much greater than 
the increase in population, showing con- 
clusively the tendency to an expansion of the 
cotton acreage to the exclusion of other crops 
on farms in cultivation during that period. 

The fact that this has been going on in 
the face of strenuous efforts on the part of 
the agricultural press and some of the lead- 
ing farmers of the country to induce the 
farmers to diversify crops and raise more 
grain and less cotton, would indicate that the 
average farmer thinks he knows best what 
crop is suited to our soil and climate and 
will yield the greatest return for the capital 
and labor invested. It is true there are other 
crops that yield a larger average money value 
per acre in cultivation, but as a rule they 
enjoy only a limited market, and are sure to 
entail loss on producers when the demand is 
exceeded by production. Sngar cane is about 
the only exception to this general rule in this 
State, but the heavy expense necessary to the 
inanufacture of sugar prohibits a rapid de- 
velopment of the agricultural interests of the 
State in that direction. Another very im- 
portant consideration in accounting for the 
steady increase in the acreage in cotton is the 
fact that it is a sure money crop, and can be 
realized on at any time, even in markets re- 
mote from the great marts of trade, for its 
value at the inills, less the cost of transporta- 
tion; but the producer retains but little 
money in his hands after paying the cost of 
production. 


Much time and attention is being devoted 
to the discovery of the canse of cotton blight. 
or root rot, which damages the crop and en- 
tails considerable loss on farmers every year. 
So far no satisfactory conclusions have been 
reached upon the subject. While this sub- 
ject offers a wide tield for investigation and 
research, and one worthy of the best efforts 
of the scientists, a more important question 
to the cotton-growers of Texas is the dis- 
covery of a cheap and efficient agent for the 
destruction of an insect commonly called the 
boll worm. The value of a remedy for the 
boll worm will be better understood by the 
following carefully prepared estimate of losses 
from that source for three years: 





Years. Bales. Value. 
1887..... oe 297,499 $11,897,9604 
1888.........00. 342.560 13,359,840 
1889........000. 428.572 17,578,832 
Total... a.nn. 1,068,631 $42,836,632 


The boll worm destroys cotton in all stages 
of growth, froin the formation of the bnd 
and appearance of the bloom to the boll ready 
to open, and is equally destructive in its effect 
at all times. 


CORN, 


In 1890 there was a decrease of 135,655 
acres in corn compared with the area of 1889. 
This is accounted for by the low prices at 
which the crop of that year was marketed. 
In many places farmers could find no sale for 
their surplus corn at all, and it was left at the 
mercy of the weevil, which injures the crop 
more or less every year, especially in the 
middle and southern portions of the State. 
A heavy corn crop is usually followed by a 
decrease in the acreage in corn the following 
year and a corresponding increase in the acre- 
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age in cotton. 
acre was 14.38 bushels, which is an average 
yield during an unseasonable year, when we 
consider that Texas is not classed among the 
corn- producing States as a source from whence 
the demand for maize may be supplied. The 
average production in the corn-growing States 
for years, according to the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was 24.2 bushels per 
acre. 

The estimated annual consumption for the 
past ten years was 28 bushels per capita. 
On this basis the account of the State, so far 
as it relates to the item of corn, would stand 
as follows: Bushels produced, 41,812,904; 
bushels necessary for home consumption, 
62,594,644; deticit, 20,781,780. 


WHEAT. 


The returns for 1890 show a slight decrease 
in the acreage of wheat compared with 1889. 
The acreage in wheat for the four years past 
has been as follows: In 1887, 520,219; in 
1888, 386,120; in 1889, 402,154, and in 
1890, 359,440. There has been a constant 
. decrease in the acreage in wheat in the north- 
ern portion of the State, where formerly the 
bulk of the wheat grown in the State was 
produced. This decrease has, in a measure, 
been compensated for by the opening of new 
farms in the Panhandle, which is fast be- 
coming the granary of the State. The soil 
and climate of that section are admirably 
adapted to wheat-growing, and with favorable 
meteorological conditions that section will 
supply the demand for home consumption 
and furnish a large surplus for exportation. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, in his report 
for 1890, estimates the consumption of wheat 
at 42 bushels per capita. On this basis of 
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consumption the account of the State on the 
item of wheat for. 1890 stands as follows: 
Bushels necessary for home consumption, 
10,432,442; bushels produced in the State, 
2,365,523; bushels imported for home con- 
sumption, 8,066,917. 

The value of the wheat imported, at 65 
cents per bushel, the average value of the 
crop, amounted to $5,243,496.05, which is 
approximately the sum sent out of the State 
for flour during the year. 

The average production per acre is quite a 
decrease from the previous year, being 6.58 
bushels, against 13 for 1889. There was a 
material decline in the average price per 
bushel, it being 65 cents, as against 71 for 
the previous year. The tendency to lower 
prices and consequent diminution of gross 
returns per acre in wheat has been very 
marked during the past ten years, as shown 
by the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture 
for 1890. The decline has been from $13 
per acre to $9.97. 


OATS. 


There was a large decrease in the acreage 
in oats in 1890, attributable to putting oats 
land in cotton. The average value per bushel 
of oats in the United States in 1889 was 22.9 
cents, and the average value per acre was 
$6 26. In this State the average for 1890 
was $9.46 per acre, and 48 cents per bushel. 
Owing to the fact that there is no means of 
knowing what the average annual consump- 
tion per capita of oats is, it is impossible to 
determine exactly whether the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand or not. The vast amount 
of open range and enclosed pasture land cur- 
tails largely the annual consumption of oate 
in this State. 
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RYE. 


Rye is sown mostly for pasturage in this 
State, there being little if any demand for it 
in local markets. The average yield per acre 
in the United States for 1888 was 12 bushels, 
and the average value per bushel 58 cents. 
The crop of 1889 in this State averaged 14 
bushels per acre, and the average value per 
bushel was 85 cents. 


BARLEY. 


The barley crop is of small importance in 
this State. In fact the yield is not a fair 
average of what might be produced under 
different conditions. Most of the barley 
sown is planted for pasturage, there being 
little or no demand for it except for seed. 
The yield, therefore, represents what is har- 
vested after the pasturing season is past, and 
gathered mainly for seed. 


HAY. 


Upon this crop the language used in the 
report of 1888 is atill appropriate: 

“Under this heading is included sorghum 
cane cut for hay, cultivated hay, millet and 
prairie hay, standing in value per acre in 
order above presented. Sorghum cane hay 
is most profitable, showing the highest aver- 
age yield per acre. It is affected less by 
drouth than any other cultivated product, and 
in favorable seasons two erops can be easi'y 
grown. The acreage in cultivated hay indi- 
cates the extent to which farmers are turn- 
ing attention to the various varieties of 
grasses that must soon become a part of the 
crop on every weil conducted farm.” 

The average value per acre of the different 
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hay crops was as follows: Sorghum cane 
hay, $17.75; cultivated hay, $10.88; prairie 
hay, $5.27; milet, $12.87. 


POTATOES, 


Sweet Potatoes.—There was a decrease in 
the acreage in sweet potatoes as compared to 
1888, and a decrease in the average yield per 
acre. The average value per acre of this 
crop in 1889 was $57.50, and for the past 
four years was $57.83. The average yield 
per acre for the past four years was 123.11 
bushels. The demand for the pure yellow 
yam has never been fully supplied. While 
not so prolific as other varieties, it bears a 
higher market value and can be readily sold. 

Lrish.—There was an increase in the acre- 
ave in Irish potatoes in 1890. Owing to the 
inability of preserving them for any consider- 
able length of time in this climate, the pro- 
duction of Irish potatoes for the general 
market is not undertaken at all. The local 
markets are supplied with them when the 
crop first matures, but beyond this their pro- 
duction is adjusted to the demands of the 
farm on which they are cultivated. Our soil 


is admirably adapted to the production of- 


Irish potatoes, and the average yield per acre 
is considerably above the national average. 
The average annual yield per acre in thie 
United States for the ten years ending in 
1888 was 87.7 bushels, while in this State 
the average annual yield per acre for four 
years past (which is as far back as we have 
an accurate record) was 101.67 bushels. 


SORGHUM CANE. 
The large decline in the acreage of sorghum 


cane devoted to the production of sorghum 
cane syrup is not easily accounted for, unless 
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it be on account of low prices and the grow- 
ing tendency to supplant sorghum cane syrup 
with syrup made trom sugar cane. It is 
partly accounted for from the fact that here- 
tofore more of the acreage in sorghum cane 
should have been credited to the hay crop, 
having been planted for that purpose alone. 
Sorghum cane syrup is not so generally used 
as formerly, and in time it will doubtless be 
practically eliminated as a syrup crop. 


SUGAR CANE. 


One of the most promising fields for de- 
velopment is the vast area of ‘alluvial soil in 
the middle, eastern and southern part of the 
State adapted to the growth of sugar cane. 
This territory is varionsly estimated at from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 acres. From informa- 
tion collected in this office the conclusion has 
been reached that there is not less than 1,- 
000,000 acres in south Texas alone where 
eugar cane can be successfully grown every 
year, and on the river bottoms and along 
many of the smaller streams, as high as the 
38d parallel, it. is successfully grown for the 
manufacture of syrup. 

The total value of the sugar and syrup 
crops amount to $1,260,650, and the value 
per acre $88.62. As stated in previous re- 
ports, only a small portion of the area in 
sugar cane is devoted to sugar-making, owing 
to a want of facilities for manufacturing 
sugar. The larger part of the crop is con- 
verted into syrup, which is less profitable 
than sugar, and consequently the value of 
the crop per acre is thereby considerably 
reduced. > 

The following observations in the report 
of 1887 are still true: 

“Estimating the area in which sugar cane 
cin be profitably grown at a half million 
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acres, and valuing the product at $100 per 
acre, a fair idea of the possibilities of de- 
velopment in this industry may be gained. 
It would yield a crop annually worth $50,- 
000,000—a sum greater by $1,500,000 than 
the present value of the cotton crop of the 
State. It is as staple an article, and less 
liable to flnetnation in prices. The supply 
in the United States is far below the demand, 
and there is, therefore, an unlimited market 
for the product. 

“The only difficulty in the way of the 
rapid development of the industry is the cost 
of machinery necessary, which practically 
limits the advantages presented to men of 
large means, the cost of a plant ranging froin 
$60,000 to $100,000. Co-operation has been 
suggested by sov.re as a remedy for this, while 
others have thought that the purchase by the 
large mill owners of the cane grown by small 
planters would solve the problem.” 

Messrs. Cunningham & Miller, of Sugar- 
land, Fort Bend county, have recently retined 
a quantity of granulated sugar, as good as 
any inthe market, but their efforts have been 
cramped by opposing trusts. 


FLAX. '’ 


Flax has been raised in Texas as fine as 
any in Ireland. It will produce here about 
two tons to the acre, worth about $45, while 
it costs less to market it than cotton. 


BEE CULTURE. 


The production of honey has received but 
little attention in the State, although it pays 
more to the capital invested than any other 
business. Unlike the interest on money, 
which silently piles up the indebtedness of 
individuals, bees, with but little attention, 
day after day, store away hundreds of pounds 
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of honey, which not only add many dollars | started in different sections of the State. The 
to the purse, but they furnish the table with | fruit crop of the State is therefore getting to 
a luxury which cannot well be dispensed | be quite an item in summing up the State's 
with. sources of revenue. The climate and soil are 

In 1890, 145,542 stands produced 2,316,- , admirably adapted to the growth of peaches, 


889 pounds, valued at $236,466, which was 
more than 10 cents per pound. 


HORTICULTURE, 


As stated in previous reports under this 
head, it is intended mainly to record the 
number of acres in orchards and note the 
progress made from year to year in extend- 
ing the area devoted to the fruit-growing in- 
dustry. The total acreage in orchards in the 
State is 62,835, and the value of the fruit 
crop in 1890, estimated at current market 
prices, was $1,227,791. 

We take this occasion to repeat the language 
of the report of 1888 commendatory of the 
work of tlhe State Horticultural Society 
in promoting the interests of horticulture 
throughout the State, which was as follows: 

“Within the past few years the State Horti- 
cultural Society has done a great work in de- 
veloping and cultivating an interest among 
the people of the State on the subject of horti- 
culture. Local societies have been formed 
in various parts of the State, and local fairs 
held at which the horticultural products of 
the immediate section in particular and the 
State in general were exhibited, thus practi- 
cally educating the people upon this most 
important branch of agriculture, and stimu- 
lating an interest in the adoption of the best 
methods of work and the attainment of a 
more scientific knowledge of the subject. 
As a result of the impetus given to fruit- 
growing. by these various associations, can- 
neries for the preservation of the surplus 
crops of fruits and vegetables have been 


pears and all the smaller fruits. Large quan- 
tities of peaches, grapes and strawberries are 
shipped North in the early part of the season.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In addition to the foregoing data, we have 
the following items from the last census: 








Av. value 

. Number. Value. per h'd. 

Horses and mules... ...1,439,716 $40,842,176 $28.26 
Cale aaae aana 7,584,667 45,732,699 6.033 
Jacks and jennets...... 26,255 748,757 28.52 
DEC Noi us sts wdeta ees 2 4,070,225 5,639,705 1.38 
Goats ..... cc. cee cceeee 384,324 275,849 02 
Hogs ..... Rel eae es 1,060,226 1,350,755 1.27 

Ola osar ee eeess 14,565,413 $94,589,941 
18838. 1889. 1890. 

Number gins....... 4,110 4,506 4,500 
No. sheep sheared .. 3,860,034 3,754,069 2,813,172 


No. Ibs. wool clipp’d 18,721,693 18,345,638 13,531,196 
Total val, wool clip’d $2,907,314 $3,319,155 $2,466,625 
Miles of telegraph 


lines in the State.. 9,475 10,120 10,322 
Miles of street rail- 

road in the State .. 202 *84 244 
Number physicians . 3,024 3,513 3,750 
Number lawyers .... 2,662 3.106 3,150 
Number marriages ... 22,856 23,596 24,593 
No. divorces granted. 1,520 1,466 1,852 
No. persons incarcer- 

ated in county jails. 12,867 18,274 13,274 
No. of convicts rec’d 

in State penitentiary 1,113 1,045 +695 


“ GRASSHOPPER ” RAIDS. 


The famous western “grasshoppers,” or 
migratory locusts, made their first appearance 
in Travis and adjoining counties in the fall 





*Difference in mileage caused by its rendition as 
personal property. 
¢ August 1, 1891. 
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of 1848, in swarms from the north, lighting 
and depositing their eggs everywhere, and 
preferring sandy land for the deposit of eggs. 
After cating all the garden products, which 
they would do in a short time, they disap- 
peared, no one knowing whither they went. 
The warın sun of the following March again 
brought the little hoppers out, which sud- 
denly consumed every green thing and fled 
northward. Tlie crops were again planted 
and the season proved favorable. 

In October, 1856, they came again, as be- 
fore, with the early north winds. After 
eating the blades off the wheat and deposit- 
ing their eggs, they dieappeared. During 
the next spring myriads of young hoppers, as 
.before, about the size of large fleas, issued 
from the ground, and did but little mischief 
until about three weeks old, when they were 
half grown. They then moulted and started 
northward on foot, preserving as much regu- 
larity and order in their march as an army of 
well drilled soldiers. Exercise had of course 
a marked effect upon their appetites, which 
impelled them to be ravenons, preferring the 
young cotton to everything else, next the 
young corn, ete. When one was killed or 
wounded, he would be immediately devoured 
by his fellows! In their march they had no 
respect for the dwellings of human beings or 
animals, but would march right along through 
them without fear. At the age of six weeks 
they moulted again and were full-grown 
grasshoppers. In a tew days their wings 
were ready for a prolonged flight, which they 
took, northward. 

The ensuing autumn they were here again, 
acting as befure. The next spring the young 
came forth again, but this time there were 
added to their already immense numbers 
another horde which had been driven back in 
their march by a beavy norther. These latter 
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had been bred between the Colorado and the 
gulf. After remaining long enough to con- 
sume nearly all that the native locusts had 
left, they resumed their migration. In the 
fall of 1858 the pests were again seen, high 
up in the air, passing southward. 

In their flight their wings glitter in the 
sun, £0 that the sky seems to be overcast by 
ashining snow flurry. They come with the 
north wind in the fall, and return with the 
south wind in the spring. 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


The Patrons of I[usbandry, or Grange, is 
the oldest farmers’ organization of State-wide 
influence in the State, and according to the 
estimate of Ilon. A. J. Rose, Master of the 
State Grrange, numbers between 10,000 and 
15,000 active members, and has a non-affili- 
ating membership approximating 100,000 in 
the State. The order has been the means of 
accomplishing great good in behalf of the 
farming population of the State, mainly by 
constantly keeping before the agricultural 
classes the necessity of a strict observance of 
the principles of economy in the management 
of the farın, avoiding extravagant, useless ex- 
penditures, and producing as far as possible 
all necessary supplies at home. Farmers who 
practice the principles of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry do not contribute to the annual out- 
fluw of money from the State for the pur- 
chace of bacon, lard, molasses and other farm 
supplies that can be produced on Texas soil, 
and are not in debt to the money-lending 
classes. The Grange numbers among its ad- 


' herents in this State some of the most intel- 


ligent, thrifty and conservative farmers of the 


| State—mien who would be an honor to any 


organization, and whose natnes are a guaran- 
tee of snecess in any enterprise with which 
they may connect themselves. 
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The Texas State Farmer, located at Dallas, 
is the organ of the State Grange. 


TEXAS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF THE 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


This organization is the ontgrowth of the 


Grange movement in the State, and has for 


its object the purchase of supplies and gen- 
eral merchandise for farmers, and the xue o 
products of the farms of the membersbip, 
though its business transactions are not con- 
tined to members of the order. The associa- 
tion consists of central and branch organiza- 
tions. The central organization conducts a 
wholesale and the local organizations a retail 
business. The central or wholesale branch is 
located in Galveston, and is supported by 
about 130 associations located in various 
parts of the State; and in addition to the 130 
associations above mentioned, there are about 
€50 individual shareholders. Membership, 
about 9.000. 

The institution is chartered with an author- 
ized capital stock of $100,000. 


FARMERS’ ALLIANCE. 


This State enjoys the distinction of having 
given birth to the above named institution, 
which is now the strongest and most active 
farmers’ organization in the State. No farm- 
ers’ move has ever taken such deep root in 
the hearts of the agricultnral classes, and 
spread throughout the State and nation with 
such rapidity, as has the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement, and its phenomenal growth still 
continues, its progress being marked by con- 


tinual acquisitions to old Alliances and thie | 
furmation of new ones in various parts of | morally, 


the State. State Alliances have sprung up 
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The following facts relating to the origin 
of the organization were gleaned from a 
“History of the National Farmers’ Alliance 
and Co-operative Union of America,” by 
W. L. Garvin and S. O. Daws, of Jacksboro, 
Texas. 

The name Farmers’ Alliance was assumed 
by an association of farmers in Lampasas 


county in 1875, who had organized for self- 


protection against persons who drove off their 
stock and otherwise harassed them with a 
view of preventing the further settlement of 


the country. In 1878 it had spread over 


| Lampasas and adjoining counties, but, be- 


coming entangled with politics through de- 
signing men, was broken up. 

In 1879 W. T. Baggett, of Coryell county, 
a member of one of the old organizations, 
moved to Parker county and settled near 
Poolville. He had in his possession one of 
the constitutions of the order as it existed in 
Coryell county, and organized the first Alli- 
ance at Puolville, July 29, 1879. 


In this organization the political features 
which had destroyed the Alliance of Lampasas 
and adjoining counties in 1878 were stricken 
out of the declaration of principles, and the 
order placed on a non-political basis. 

The following is the original declaration of 
principles, with the exception of the second 
and seventh articles: 

1. To labor for the education of the agri- 
cultural classes in the science of economical 
government, in a strictly non-partisan spirit. 


2. To endorse the motto, “In things 


essential unity, and in all things charity.” 


3. To develop a better state, mentally, 
socially and financially. 


4. To create a better understanding for 


in several States, and a national orgarization | sustaining civil officers in maintaining law 


has been perfected, 


and order. 
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ð. To constantly strive to secure entire 
harmony and good will among all mankind 
and brotherly love among ourselves. 

6. To suppress personal, local, sectional 
and national prejudices, all unhealthful 
rivalry and all selfish ambition. 

T. The brightest jewels which it garners 
are the tears of widows and orphans, and its 
imperative commands are to visit the homes 
where lacerated hearts are bleeding, to as- 
suage the sufferings of a brother or a sister, 
bury the dead, care. for the widows, and edu- 
cate the orphans; to exercise charity toward 
offenders; to construe words and deeds in 
their most favorable light, granting honesty 
of purpose and good intentions to others, and 
to protect the principles of the Alliance unto 
death. 

Tts laws are reason and equity, its cardinal 
doctrines inspire purity of thought and life, 
and its intentions are ‘‘peace on earth and 
good will to men.” 

The first meeting of the State Alliance 
was held at Central, Parker county, Texas. 
Twelve sub-alliances were represented. 

The membership of the order in Texas is 
now estimated at 250,000. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The legislature appropriated $500 for the 
encouragement of the movement, to be used 
by the board of directors of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College as they might direct. 
By direction of the board the college authori- 
ties have arranged for holding an institute in 
each congressional district in this State, at 
which lectures on subjects relating to agri- 
culture, stock-raising and other subjects of 
practical utility to the farmers will be de- 
‘livered by the professors of the college and 
snch other persons as they and the local com- 
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mittee at the place of holding the institute 
may determine. The products of the farm 
are also exhibited, and results of the best 
methods of work in all departments of farm 
labor are shown. 

Farmers’ institutes have been held at sev- 
eral points in the State, and in every instance 
they were attended with great interest and 
enthusiasm among the people. With more 
liberal encouragement on the part of the legis- 
lature they would become powerful agencies 
in awakening a deeper interest among the 
people in improved methods of farming, and 
directing public attention to the importance 
and value of the work now being done at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College in in- 
structing the youth of the State in the science 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Farmers’ institutes are open and free to all 
who choose to attend them, and thus afford a 
means of interchanging ideas and opinions 
among the agricultural classes, unencum- 
bered by any conditions whatever. 


CLIMATE. 


To convey a correct idea of the climate of 
any section by giving a statement of “mean 
temperatures” by the year or month, or even 
by the day, is misleading, from the fact that 
the mean temperature of great extremes may 
be the same as that of slight variations. For 
example, the mean between zero and 100 
(fifty) is the same as that between forty and 
sixty, which aleo is fifty. To give a correct im- 
pression of climate one needs to state the 
number of times the temperature reaches 
certain extremes in each year for a number 
of years, with accompanying statements of 
the wind and moisture prevailing at the same 
times. A.table giving all these items is too 
tedious for the erdinary reader te scan, and 
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scientists always go to the original reports of 
trained observers for their information. 

Texas has variety in her climate as well as 
other things. A very large portion of the 
State is swept by the gulf breezes, which 
dispense life to vegetation and health to the 
inhabitants wherever they reach. The long 
summers characteristic of this latitude are by 
them rendered not only endurable but enjoy- 
able. So marked is the influence of the gulf 
winds on the climate of the State that the 
average temperature along the gulf coast and 
for many miles inland is much lower during 
the summer months than it is in the higher 
latitudes of the north. The same influence 
neutralizes the cold of winter and makes the 
winters of the southern and southwestern part 
of the State the mildest and most delightful 
of all States in the Union. 

The extremes of temperature in Texas 
range from about zero in the northern part of 
the State to 100° and 112° in August. The 
air being pure, the extreme heat is far more 
endurable than a temperature of only eighty- 
five, with such impure air as generally pre- 
vails in the cities. Most of the year the 
temperature is comfortable, and averages 
letter than any other State in the Union. 

The amount of rainfall at Austin varies 
from twenty-three to furty-four inches per 
annum, generally ranging from twenty-eight 
to thirty-six inches. The exact average from 
1857 to 1874 inclusive was found to be 33.93 
inches, with signs of increase; that is, the 
first five years the fall was 148.08, the second 
five 166.55, and the third five 178.88. 

During the same period the highest ther- 
mometer was 96° to 107° in the shade, and 
the lowest 6° to 28° above zero. 

The following table of rainfall, for the 
years named, is interesting and is of easy 
reference: 



































Year. Jen | rev | atom | apett | May Jane | daly | Ang tept Oes | Ror | vee 
I 

, 
1868... ahe afee 13.2714.10 407.901 86 2.35/6 408.75 1.64 
IH6O. 2.58) .20:2 41/1.103.31,3.76, .43 1.94, 50| .96 1.5916) 
a 16, .18,4.76) 62; .26 4.36 3.32 6.90 9.92:5.44 1.3 12 
IRTI... eee o l 542.751.904.400] 42... 2.04 4012.73) 44 
T 1.28 1.20)... .11,12)1.86'1.50 3.79 2.60, .85 .66 1.60; 53 
IRT3.. -16 3311.601... 14.55 6.40, 921.46) .44|1.08' .25,... 
PT barrea e25, 231 14; 393.293.05.88) .61/5.58| 64 2.92/50 
18th | 05,145, 12] 50)1.70) 645.67) 221.22]... -362 47 
18⁄6.. 1.00| 32) 36] 50... [1.52 .78 3.14]2.84|....| -5% 63 
ENR N| 730] 7912.1211 .47| <50 2.32 3.601.501.0020 

187 .10;... |2.32. 02/1 50 4,35). «. 16.70] .. {2.10 .. 

IRTI. enana | e50... -40,1 .70'1 .10|3.80! -50'4.00/1,00} .20).. |. 
Se 8.490) .60/1.14:1,70 1.15.3.20 7.60 8.90.7..02.50) 30). 
1881.. |.. | -20,1.46 6.10) 10: 140.20] 7012.30) 50 1.0 

PS so noes 843,38) 35] .09.1.23/2.094,148.163.59 58 2.05. 
INNS... eee feed e 8.16)....|....| .70 3.39,2.20.3.36 6.04, 40.6) 
IRRS.. ua | 40! 80! 15014 60.9.08'1.87 2.20) 962.00 4.76 1.856 21 
IBAS.... 5. {1.82 2.15)1.35/8.91/2.23'4.22.1.68'1 35/190) T>... | 
TSG: ics baie 215} 80) 75) .48) 7611.00" 363.74) 67.35 0.0 
ITs ea: .10|....[1.76:2.86; 66) .93/1.88|2.81:1.74 1.36, 9 
1888.00.42. 1.10)1.98) .92/8.63:1.55/2.50/3.10)/2.50) .48/1.72.2.20) .40 
IY... 1.942.357 1.152.082.238- Jee feee ee n ean hate 














The most notable floods of the Colorado 
since the settlement of Austin have occurred 
as follows: February, 1843, river rose about 
thirty-six feet; March, 1852, thirty-six feet, 
July, 1869, forty-three feet; aud October, 
1870, thirty-six feet. 


The following circumstance is illustrative: 
Colonel Merriam, of the Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry, with his family and an escort, 
encamped on the Concho river Sunday, April 
24,1870. This river is formed by the junc- 
tion of a number of sinall streams from 
springs, but at its head it is so small that a 
man can step across it. The tops of the 
banks are usually about twenty-five feet above 
the water. 

Fatigued with their journey, the party 
were pleasantly resting, when early in the 
evening Colonel Merriam saw signs of a 
coming storm. The tent was fastened and 
made as secure as possible, and about nine 
o'clock a hailstorm burst upon them and 
lasted until about eleven o`clock, the stones 
being of the size of heng’ eggs and striking 
the tent with a noise like incessant musketry. 
The colonel, who was not ignorant of the 
sudden and extreme overflows to which the 
mountain streams of Texas are liable, went 
out into the darkness as soon as the storm 
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had ceased, to see what effect had been pro- | rode far down the river, but could see noth- 


duced on the rivulet. To his amazement he 
found, in the previously almost dry bed of 
the creek, a resistless torrent, filled with 
floating hail, rolling nearly bank full, white 
like milk and as silent as a river of oil. He 
at once saw the danger and rushed back to 
the tent, skouting at the same time to the 
soldiers and servant to “turn out.” He 
placed Mrs. Merriam and their child and 
nurse in the ambulance, and with the aid of 
three men started to run with it to the higher 
ground, a distance of not more than sixty 
yards. Searcely a minute liad elapsed from 
the time the alarin had been given before the 
water began to surge over the banks in waves 
of such volume and force as to sweep the 
party from their feet before they had traversed 
thirty yards. The colonel called for assist- 
ance upon some cavalry eoldiers who had just 
escaped from the United States mail station 
near by, but they were tvo terror-stricken to 
take heed. 

Colonel Merriam then gave up the hope of 
saving his family in the carriage, and tried 
to spring into it, intending to swim out with 
them; but the icy torrent instantly swept 
him away. Beiog an expert swimmer, he 
succeeded in reaching the bank 200 yards 
below, and ran back to renew the attempt to 
save his dear ones, when he received the 
awful tidings that the moment he was borne 
away by the stream the carriage, with all its 
precious freight, turned over and went roll- 
ing down the flood, his wife saying as she 
disappeared, “My darling husband, good- 
by! The little rill of a few hours before, 
which a child might step across, had become 
a raging river nearly a mile in width, from 
thirty to forty feet deep and covered ‘with 
masees Of driftwood. The bereaved hushand 


procured a horse “scra one of the cavalry and 


am 


ing distinctly in the darkness, while nothing 
could be heard but the wild roar ‘of the 
waters. 


Thus passed the long, wretched night. 
Before day the momentary flood had passed 
by, and the stream had shrunk within its 
accustomed limits. The search began. The 
drowned soldiers and servant, four in num- 
ber, were soon found, and the body of the 
wife was taken from the water three-fourths 
of a mile below. The body of the child was 
not found until three days afterward, four 
miles down the stream and a long distance 
from the channel. The carriage was drifted 
by the current about a mile, and lodged in a 
thicket. 

The storm had been frightful, beyond de- 
scription. The beaver ponds at the head of 
the Concho were so filled with hail that the 
fish were killed, and were washed out and de- 
posited on the surface of the surrounding 
country in loads. Three days after the storm, 
when the searching party left the Concho, the 
hail lay in drifts to the depth of six feet. 

Heavy indeed was the heart of the husband 
and father when he commenced his melan- 
choly march to the post of the Concho, fifty- 
three miles distant! 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Under this head are included all the lands 
owned by the State or held in trust for any 
of its public institutions. 

There are about 5,000,000 acres of unap- 
propriated public domain belonging to the 
State. This may be acquired by the pro- 
visions of the law relating to homestead do- 
nations. 
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HOW TO ACQUIRE HOMESTEAD DONATIONS, ETC. 


Every head of a family without a home- 
stead shall be entitled to receive a donation 
from the State of 160 acres of vacant unap- 
propriated public land, and every single man 
of the age of eighteen years or upward shall 
be entitled to receive from the State eighty 
acres of vacant and unappropriated public 
land. The applicant must apply to the sur- 
veyor of the district or county in which the 
land is sitnated, in writing, designating the 
land he claims, stating that he claims the 
same for himself in good faith, etce.; that he 
is without any homestead of his own; that 
he has actually settled on the land, etc., and 
that he believes the same to be vacant and 
unappropriated public domain. The survey 
tu be made within twelve months after date 
of application. When the terms of the law 
have been complied with, and proof of such 
fact, together with the proof of three years’ 
continnous occupancy, is filed with the com- 
missioner of the general land ofhce, patent 
will issue to the claimant or his assignee. 
(Title LXXIX, Ch. 9, Revised Statutes.) 

By virtue of an act passed March 29, 1887, 
and amended April 5, 1889, «'To provide for 
the sale of such appropriated public lands, 
sitnated in organized counties, as contain not 
more than 640 acres,” it is provided that any 
person desiring to purchase any of such ap- 
propriated lands situated in any ọf the or- 
ganized counties of the State as contain not 
more than 640 acres, appropriated by an act 
to provide for the sale of a portion of the un- 
appropriated public land, etc., approved July 
14, 1879, may do so by causing the same to 
be surveyed by the surveyor of the county in 
which the land is situated. The person de- 
siring to purchase shall make application in 
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writing, describing the land by reference to 
surrounding surveys. The land must be sur- 
veyed within three months from date of ap- 
plication, and within sixty days after said 
survey the surveyor shall certify, record and 
map the same in his office, and within said 
sixty days return the same to the general! 
land office, together with the application. 
Within ninety days after the return to and 
filing in the general land office the applicant 
must pay into the State treasury the purchase 
money at the rate of $2 per acre; patent to 
be issued by the commiesioner of the general 
land office when the treasurer’s receipt is filed 
in his office. Failure to make the payment 
within ninety days forfeits the right to pur- 
chase, and the applicant cannot afterward 
purchase under the act. (Chapter 80, Acts 
of Twentieth Legislature, pp. 61 and 62.) 


COMMON SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY AND ASYLUM LANDS. 


The act of April 1, 1887, and the act 
amendatory thereof of April 8, 1889, pro- 
vide for the sale of all lands heretofore or 
hereafter surveyed and set apart for the bene- 
fit of the public free schools, the university, 
and the several asylums, amounting in all to 
about 30,000,000 acres. 

All lands under this head must be classi- 
fied by the commissioner of the general land 
oftice into agricultural, pasture, and timber 
lands, and valued according to classification 
before being placed on the market. When 
classified and valued the land commissioner 
is required to notify the county clerks of the 
counties where the lands are situated of the 
value of each section of land offered for sale 
in their respective counties and counties at- 
tached for judicial purposes, which notitica- 
tion said clerk must keep on record for pub- 
lic inspection. 
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Lands classified as agricultural are sold to 
actual settlers only, in quantities of not less 
than eighty, and in multiples thereof not 
more than 640 acres, provided that where 
there is a fraction of less than eighty acres 
of any section left such fraction may be sold. 
Where two quarter sections are purchased 
they must constitute a given halt of some 
section. Lands classified as purely pasture 
lands, and without permanent water thereon, 
may be sold in quantities not to exceed four 
sections to the same person. Parts of two 
sections cannot be purchased without taking 
the whole of one section. No sales are made 
to a corporation, foreign or domestic, and all 
sales to a settler are made on express condi- 
tion that any sale, transfer, or conveyance of 
such land to a corporation, either immediate 
or remote, shall <pso facto terminate the title 
of the purchaser and forfeit the land to the 
State. No watered portion of any section 
shall be sold unless there is permanent water 
on or bordering on the part of the section re- 
maining unsold. 

The minimum price of lands sold under 
this act is $2 per acre. Lands having per- 
manent water thereon or bordering thereon 
are cold at not less than $3 per acre. Tim- 
bered lands are sold at not less than $5 per 
acre. By timbered lands is meant lands 
chietly valuable for the timber thereon. The 
timber on such lands may also be sold at the 
discretion of the commissioner of the general 
land office, for $5 per acre, cash, except where 
land is sparsely timbered, then for not less 
than $2 per acre, the purchaser to have five 
years from the date of purchase to remove 
the timber therefrom, after which, if not re- 
‘ moved, it reverts to the State without judi- 
cial ascertainment. 

Agricultural and pasture lands are sold on 
furty years’ time, at 5 per cent. per annum 
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interest. One-fortieth of the aggregate pur- 
chase money must be paid in advance, and an 
obligation, duly executed, binding the pur- 
chaser to pay to the State treasurer, on the 
first day of August each year thereafter, until 
the whole is paid, one-fortieth of the pur- 
chase money and the interest on the whule of 
the unpaid purchase money. Within one 
year next after the expiration of three years’ 
residence on the land the purchaser must 
make proof by his own affidavit, corroborated 
by the affidavits of three disinterested and 
credible citizens of the county, certified to by 
some ofticer of the court, that he has resided 
on the land three years. Upon receipt of the 
fortieth payment by the treasurer, and the 
affidavit and obligation required to be filed 
with the application for the land, the sale is 
held effective. 

All purchasers have the option of paying 
in full after they have resided on their land 
three consecutive years, proof of which must 
be furnished the commissioner of the general 
land office. Purchasers may sell their lands 
any time after three years, the vendee or sub- 
sequent vendees to become subject to all the 
conditions ot sale to the original purchaser. 

If the interest due on the first day of Au- 
gust of any year is unpaid the purchaser 
shall have until the first day of January 
thereafter to pay said interest, and for said 
default shall pay 50 per cent. penalty on said 
interest past due. Failure to pay said past 
due interest and penalty on or before the said 
first day of January any year works a forfeit- 
ure of the land without the necessity of re- 
entry or judicial ascertainment, except where 
the purchaser dies, in which event his heirs 
have one year after the first day of August 
next after such death in which to make 
payment. 

Timbered lands are sold for cash. 
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All applications for the purchase of land | 


must be forwarded to the commissioner of 
the general land office at Austin, accompanied 
by an affidavit stating in effect that the appli- 
cant desires the land for a home, and has in 
good faith settled thereon; that he is not 
acting in collusion with others for the pur- 
pose of bnying the land for any other person 
or corporation, and that no other person or 
corporation is interested in the purchase save 
himself. 

The commissioner of the land office may, 
at his discretion, lease any of the public lands 
not in demand for actual settlement, for a 
period of not over five years, at 4 cents per 
acre per annum in advance. 

Applications to lease shall be made in 
writing to the commissioner of the land office, 
and shall specify and describe the land de- 
sired. If satisfied that it is not detrimental 
to the public interest, the commissioner may 
execute under his hand and seal, and deliver 
to the lessee, a lease for the time agreed upon 
of any land applied for. 

Grazing lands are not subject to sale during 
the term of the lease. Lands classified as 
agricultural shall be leased subject to sale, 
the lessee to give immediate possession when 
such lands are sold, and allowed a pro rata 
credit upon his next year’s rent, or the money 
refunded to him by the treasurer, as he may 
elect; provided, that no snch sale shall be 
effected of a section where the lessee has 
placed improvements of the valne of $100 
thereon; and provided further, that no actual 
settler purchasing land within a leasehold 
shall be permitted to turn loose therein more 
than one head of cattle or horses for every 
ten acres of land purchased by him and en- 
closed, or in lieu thereof four head of sheep 
or goats. Each violation of this proviso sub- 
jects the violator to a fine of $1 for each head 
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of stock so turned loose, and each thirty days’ 
violation constitutes a separate offense. 

Failure to pay the annual rent due for any 
year within sixty days after the same shall 
have become due, subjects the lessee to for- 
feiture at the discretion of the land commis- 
sioner, The State retains a lien upon all 
improvements on leased lands to secure pay- 
ment of rents. Leaseholds are exempt from 
taxation. 

It is unlawful for any person to fence, use. 
occupy or appropriate, by herding, line-riding 
or other means, any portion of the public 
lands; and the attorney-general is authorized 
to bring suit for the recovery of such land 
and damages for its use and occupation, and 
such suits may be brought in the district 
court of Travis county. 

Fences on grazing lands must not be con. 
structed for more than three miles lineal 
measure, running in the same general direc- 
tion, without a gateway in the same. 

Patents to lands are issued by the com- 
missioner of the general land office when the 
receipt of the State treasurer (to whom all 
payments are made) for all payments due on 
the land is presented at the land office and 
the patent fees thereon paid. 

Patent fees are as fulluws: 


820 acres of land or less .......-.0.. Seheae: wenn $3.00 
Over 320 acres and up to 640 acres...... ree 6.00 
Over 640 and up to 1,28U acres ................ 10.00 


Over 1,280 acres and up to one-third of a league. 12.50 
Over one-third of a league and up to one league 


and labof.........es ccos Oe ewes ee: cus 15.00 
One league and Jabor............cceeeeeceeees 20.00 
Each set of field notes filed for less than one 

league and labor... .... cece eee ee cece ane 1.00 
Each set of field notes filed for more than one 

league and Jabor.......cc0e seesseccesee 2.00 


The number of acres of school lands located 
in each county is given in connection with 
the statistics of the counties, and represents 
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the amount vf unsold public school land in 
the county July 4, 1888. 

Four leagues of school land have been set 
apart for each county in the State, to be used 
for educational purposes. - Said lands are in 
the control of the commissioners’ courts of 
the several counties, to whom purchasers 
should apply. Many counties have already 
leased or sold their lands. 

Any person desiring to purchase or lease 
public lands can procure blank applications 
suitable for each class of land for sale or 
lease by applying to the commissioner of the 
general-land office at Austin. 

Divisions of land in this State are made 
according to Spanish land measurement, by 
varas, labors and leagues, and distances are 
given in linear varas. 


DW VOT AN 6.2 wad seve 4349 inches. 

r rin conea 5,646 square varas—4,840 sq. y'ds. 
T labor. esotica 1,000,000 square varas—177 acres. 
ly league.......... 8,333,333 square varas—1,476 acres. 
1 league.... ...... 25,000,000 sq. varas—4,428 acres. 


1 league and labor.26,000,000 sq. varas—4,605 acres. 
NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE STATE. 


In procuring information on this subject 
much depends upon the standpoint from 
which inquiry is directed. One farm may 
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cover half of a county, and yet be tenanted 
by hundreds of people, each having to him- 
self a separate, distinct area of cultivation. 
A farm may also be a body of land enclosed 
and separated from other land. Therefore, 
there may be many farms owned by the same 
person and each adjoining the other. An- 
other difficulty in ascertaining the number of 
farms in the State is in determining how 
small a tract of land may constitute a farm. 
In the census of 1880 all bodies of four acres 
and over were regarded as farms, which is 
misleading, for on this basis half the market 
gardens would be called farms. What are 
generally known in a community as “farms” 
are reported under that head in this oftice. 
There are 142,437 farms in the State. 

In 1889 the number of tenant farmers in 
the State was 87,991; in 1890 the number 
was decreased 512 in one year. This decrease 
indicates the rapidity with which the State is 
being settled by farmers from other States, 
as most immigrants rent land the first year 
of their residence in the State. 

In 1889 the namber of farm laborers was 
58,918, and in 1890 57,321. By farm 
laborers is meant those who worked for wages 
on the farm. The average wages per month 
paid each laborer was $13.38. 
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THE COUNTIES. 


The following table States the names of the counties of the State, for whom named, from 
what taken, when created, when organized, area in square miles, county seats, 
and population in 1890. 
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Counties. Named for— Counties Created from. jee demand e County Seat. | 53 
< o= 
s | oe 
Anderson........| Kenneth L. Anderson......... ROUND oes écsiascdeadaneses Mar. 24,1846 July 13, 1846) 1,088) Palestine...... 29,921 
Andrews......... Richard Andrews ......-sss: BOER. s fetes chew dcasdsatedhs Aug. 21, 1876 Unorganized 1,560 Unorganized ..|,..... 
Angelina........ ‘Angelina River.............0-.! Nac eee < at lata tales mes Apr. 22) 1846, July 13, 1846 'g78| Homer .....-.. 6,204 
Aransas. Soa ARMOR IVGB OSS: cccs Soc eae Refugio.. RAA AE EA ‘Sept. 18, 1871 1871 405) Rockport..... | 1,824 
Archer. . .....-. Branch T. Archer............. NSD Riel an an de cla iduiipiss ¢icatp da Jan. 1858 July 27, 1880| 900) Archer.........) 2690 
Armstrong ...... |Pioneers of that name........ BOREL ci ig aveceuda an kewnsdve Aug. 21, 1876 Mar. 8, 1880 900/Claude ........],..... 
Atascosa ........|/Atascoea River .. ........ .. BADE. pacs ds saces eens rane ex Jan. 23, 1856 Aug. 4, 1856) 1,224) Pleasanton, .../ 6.449 
Austin...........|Stephen F, Austin............ Original . .|Mar. 17, 1886) "1837| '711| Bellville... ... 17,786 
Bandera ..... ... Benders PASS... kecde sseceee Bexar and Uvalde.. A A F Jan, 26. 1856 Mar. 10, 1856; 1,001| Bandera. .. S778 
Bastrop......... Baron de Bastrop............. OFiginal .55..cscantenccess cena Mar, 17, 1836) A pr. 8, 1837| "928 Bastrop ... ....| 0,582 
Bailey Ballina a [Bexar ........c00. eeeeeecee-/ Ag, 21, 1876/Unorganized 918, Unorganized .. j... 
BAVIOF esas decease |Henry Ws Baylor io wiragas |Fannin . i Feb, 13, 1879]  900/Seymour... ....| 2575 
e AOT Bernard E. Bee, Sr....... Seas San o Patricio, Goliad, |  & Dec, 8, 1857, July 25, 1858) 888) Beeville... .. | 3,716 
| Refugio. 
Bell Sds dater Governor P. H. Bell.......... Rare re eee er Jan, 22, 1850| Aug. 1, -= 1,025| Belton .... ...- 133, 89 
DORAE. sse asisas Duke of Boxers sc6so2/ss0s<0: OFIMIDAL 23.0003 ye eat asbiraes Mar. 17, 1836) 1,175|San Antonio... 30,145 
Blanco -| Blanco Rivor sis ds isine ssns Burget, „Hays, Gillespie, and Feb, 12, 1858;Apr. 12, 1858 a1 Blanco. ........| 4,635 
Coma 
Borden .......-..|Gail Borden... cere esceces| BOXAL. ....cccces sovsccoecess/AUQ, 21, 1876)Mar. 17, 1871 900/Durham...... |,..... 
Bosque..... Gennes Borque River....csccscesecess Mol ONOAl Sass cvaven sovccens Fe 4, 1854 Aug. 7, 1854) 1,041|Meridian ......|14,120 
Bowie s (dames BOWO, isisssin.an ices RAA RIOT e nmen aa Dec 17, 1849 1841 915| Texarkana .... 20,273 
Brazoria.......... Municipality of Brazoria...../Original . Mar, 17, 1886 1837| 1,479|/Brazoria. ...... {11,474 
Brazos 5k a TA a AA ET T W ashington and Robertson. van, 30, 1841 Feb. 6, 1843 ‘519 a 16,608 
Brewster..... ee: ee ee ne eee Proeidio a Aa an Enora eb. 2, 1887 Feb. 26, 1887| 2,278 Murphyville. .. N 
Briscoe.............,Audrew Briscoe.............. exa -..++.|Aug, 21, 1876 Unorganized ized ..],..... 
POON coca caceses Henry S. Brown. s$ Travis and Comanche....... Aug. 27, 1°56 Mar. 2, 1857 920| Brownwood, .. 1,346 
Buchel .... -|Col, Buchel, of Con. ‘army.. Sr A PTOOLGIO: Vuvasdes cra be eelebiene Mar. 15, 1887 Unorganized | 2,013)\Unorganized .-},_.... 
Burleson ... .... Gereral Edward Borleson....|Milam and W ashington..... Mar, 24, 1846 July 18, 1846)  651)Caldwell....... aie 
Sy) ere President David G. Burnet. ..|/Travis, Williamson, and Bell|Feb. 5, 1852 Aug. 7, 1854) 1,005/Burnet....... 645 
Caldwell.........|Matthew Caldwell............ CISUREIO’ cada voodciesidesicvaite oe 6. 1848 Aug. T 1848 *453|Lockhart ...... is L 
Catvhoun......... |John C. Calhoun......... saai VECERA ia sa, Soa05 Apr. 4, 1816)" uly 13, 1846, 964 Indianola......} S815 
Callahan. ........ James M, Callahan,......... |Bosque, Travis and Bexar.. .|Feb. i 1858 July 3, 1877| _ 900/ Baird . male 
Cameron......... Ervin Cameron............s:: NU taR aaas ns ERER ‘Feb. 12, 1248) Aug. 7, 1848) 3,308 Brownsville ..- 
Camp. EEI S E ta T ATIE E acy wie 3 WORE psc 0c ded vacadedsece Apr. 6, 1874 June 20, 1874| 201|Pittsburg...... 
Carson fone [oe eg ORTHO cican eee iecaneacs BORGES cea ce cucee . Ang. 21. 1836 Jave 26,1888; 900) Panhan oss 
i os 1 MOWIS, CRON ccxivncnesweacene ce Bexar. ..| Apr. 25, 1846, mr 13, 1846, 951|Lindenm........ 
RENo adaty Henry Oa e raaa Bexar. ATENE y y Ske ' 1876| De 23, 1891| 900) Dimmit........ 
Chambers.......... Thomas J. Chambers. ...... Liberty. ard Jett TSOn........ Feb. 12, 1858. Ang 1858}  &851)Wallisville .... 
Cherokee ....,...|Cherokee tribe of Indiane.... Nadogdoches: > é Ca pebeges (kh: "Sie 1, 1846 July 13, 1846| 1,008;Rusk... ...... 
Childress........ George C. Childress........... Fannin. ER TOA y a i. 1876 Apr. 11, 1887| | 758)/Childress...... 
OFT. asi csdveness Beaty Clit ssc icc toes ....|Cooke . we sereen eere |DEC. 24, 1857/Nov. 24, 1873) 1,122) Henrietta...... 
Cochran, .... ...|— KOITI gesar anans DOLA aaea neee aaan Aug. 21, 1876 Unorganized 825 Unorganized ..|,.... 
Ca: anh acees EIEN OOR. a daed ..-- |Tom Green. oi .|Mar 13, IkkQ Apr. : «ee» «| Robert é 
Coleman........ N AT o IRAN See Travis and Brown. .Feb. 1,1858 Oct. 6, 1864, 1,243'Coleman,..... 
OO ea pra Collin McKinney ............ BRB cs H6 Onire EEEa Apr. 3, 1846 July 13, 1846 Me Kinney. 
Collingsworth....|\Judge James Collingsworth. . MM MIN Se caccedcdacenenee vee Aug. 21, 1876 Sept. 30, 1890) 900) Aberdeen.. j y 
Colorado......... Municipality of Colorado.....|Original .............0+0+ ++. Mar, 17, 1836! 1837| 960/ Columbus .... .119,470 
CUBES 6 nck cus Comal River.... . ../Bexar, ‘Travis, and Gonzales. Mar. 24. 1846 July 13,1846) 673)/New Braunteis 6,411 
Comanche ....... Comanche tribe of Indians.. Coryell and Bosque.......... an. 25, 1856)/Mar. 17, 1856; 939 \Comanche..... 
Concho ....... Concho River......... eehvigs OKO. 2 cn cauke kaaseuns eewtus Feb. 1, 1858/Mar. 11, 1879| 956| Paint Rock.... 1,051 
Cooke ..., ......|William G. Cooke .......... Panina A enaa aA Mar. 20,1843/Mar. 10,1849) 923 Gainesville... aoe 
Coryell ........../James Coryell. .......... ... [McLennan and aes Feb. 4, 1854 Mar. 4, 1854 Gatesville .... |16,777 
CAR Sob ans tere We ONES ea aA Fannin... ...... s... sees AUR. 21, 1876) Unorganized 1, es Unorganized ..|,,.... 
CR cs bs 0000 2806 William Carey Crane......... Tom Green... s.e s. ee Feb, 26, 1887| Unorganized 806, Unorgan j 
Crockett .........|David Crockett.......... i wan [EMAL 645. daca: soabbocrncte Jan. 22, 1875\July 14, 1891) 8,332/Ozona......... 
Crosby... .. 4s... Stephen Crosdy. 6 <oscocsssese| DOEME osc sccecccecced ceavces Aug. 21, 1876|Sept. 11, 1886| '900/Estacado...... 
Dallam .......... James W. Dallam............ DUAR iz faasata Aug. 21, 1876 § Sept. 9, 1891| 1,468 Texline........ 
Dallas .......... O e DOUA srera Robertson and Nacogdoches Mar. 30,1846 July 13, 1846 Dallas. ....... 
Daweon.......... Nicholas Dawson............. Desee 5 i501 6 8e-s50c8 .|Feb. 1, 1858 Unorgama 900 Unorganized .. 
une Smith.. ... Erastus Smith.. ..|Bexar. one: goa eens 21, 1876 Dec. 1, 1890| 1,410 La Plata... .... 
OTT From its location and shape.. Hopkins and Lamar......... July 29, 1870/Oct. . 1870) "266 FE Soue'shpe 
Dennen pastes sisacipODM B. Denton ...02.cesce. ee POWWIR i550 Siw pistons sacs Apr. it, 1846 Puy 18, 1846| 939/Denton.... s.. 
DeWitt ..........|Green De Witt................ Had Victoria, and Go-|Mar. 24, 1846\July 18,1846] 918)Cuero.......... 
a 
Dickens........../3. Dickens ... ...cce-ee «TRE nn sp “<a (eee BS eelo ome ng. 2l, 1876|Mar. 14,1891|  900/Espuela. .. .. 
Dimmit...... ».»-|Philip Dimmit.............+-. Bexar, Webb, Uvalde, Mav- Pee 1, 1858/Nov. 2, 1889) 1,290 Carrizo Springs 
erick 
Donley......-..../Judge Stockton P. Donley... |Bexar ....... ... seen sees .+..| Ang. 21, 1876'Mar. 22, 1882| 900)/Clarendon 
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Counti Named for— Counti d fro rented When |S | 2 
ounties. am ouuties Create m, Created, Organized. Se | County Seat. B” 
| <s en 
B ; 
ne =e Nl _ mh 
| f 
DINE, Shoe ses .-..| The Duval family..........---|Live Oak, Nueces and Starr. ‘Feb, 1, 1858 Nov. 7, 1876 1,779 San Diego.. | 7,589 
Eastland ..... ..- |W. M. Eastland.............-.|COryell, Bosque, and Travis. Feb. 1,1858 Dec. 2, 1m3. 94 Eastland ..... 10,349 
Ketor....... .....|General Mat Ector...... ..... |Tom Green.. ...|Feb, 26,1887 Jan. 6,191) ga Odessa ........ | 2" 
Edwards .........|Hayden Edwards..... bv 0ti6s IMEEM cok cau cavasededdatruawe ‘Feb. 1,1858 Apr. 1o, 1833, 2, 3164| Leaky . aas iaa 1,925 
Eilis..........-- |Richard Ellie ...... MS .|Navarro........ a ee eae W, 1849 Ang. 5, 1850 “8 
El Paso... ..... |Taken from The Pases.... .. BORON sa.55: ba tesasectenede ass Jan. 3,1850 May 47, ' 1871 8,46 ` El Ean xe 7.8 
Encinal........-.|Spanish name—Oak Grove.../Webb, Starr, and Nueces ...|Feh, 1, 1858 Unorganized P T aS 
Erath ...........-|George B. Erath.... ......... Coryell and 'Boeque Eata aaah Jan. 25, 1856 Aug. 4, 1856) 1'032 Speen t s 121,514 
Falla ......----...jFalle on Brazos River.... ...|Milam and Limestone... | Jan, 28, 1850 Aug. 5, 1850 ’776 Marli eea ase 20,697 
Fannin ........ (James W, Fannin... ....-. |Red River. Jeen (DOG 14, 1837 Jan. —, 1838) $391 Bonham... .... (38,676 
Fayette. ......../General La Fayette............ Coronado and Bastrop.. Sa ‘Dec. 14, 1837) Jan. —, 1838 963, La Grange. Sos oth 31,413 
Fisher.........-..|$. Rhodes Fisher...........-- BOXARE: cds ardua ANE EL; 1876 Apr. 27,1886 900 Roby. ........-.| 3,008 
a LA AA A a R N S T ETT |Aug. 21, 1876, May 28, 1890| 1 ,147|Floydada. . EP 
Foard ..... ......}Robt L. Foard.... ........ -. Hardeman, King,Cottle, Knox Mar, 3, 1801 Apr. 27, 1891 750) Crowell.....-.. le 
Poley ...........|Pamily named Foley......... PNE S Aoa aaa LASS are Mar. 15,1887 Unorganized 2,537 Unorganized ‘cl [vee 
Port Bend....... |A fort on the Daans tna daal SA PAETE EE TTE Dec. 29, 1837 Jan. —, 1838| +89 Richmond. ..../10,576 
Franklin......... |B. C. Franklin...... sebetan T 5s cada oaa asas EES Mar. 8, 1875 Apr. 30, 1875|) 310 Mt. Vernon....| 7.3.6 
eeee-s| Kind of Eseese cie sere: P <jlimostone eaaa NEATA Sept, 6, 1850 July 6, 1851| 883 Fairfield... .... 15.963 
ee ++ -seeee| Bexar, Atascosa, and Uvalde. Feb, 1, 1858 July 20, 1871) 1,080) Pearsall, -| 3,172 
Galveston.. ....|\Count de Galvez............-. Brazoria and Liberty........ May 15, 1838 1839| '673/Galveston ..... 81,416 
o O E LOTT a S ks ses wed eces Aug. 21, 1876 Unorganized | 1,560 ‘Unorganized .. = 
GRas te e family of Garzas......... Bexar. ssseeve eeee| Aug. 21, 1876 Unorganized "900 Unorganized .. 
Gillespie......... ae A. Gillespie....... Bexar and Travis............ Feb. 23, 1848 June 5, 1818) os) Frederickburg. “7,027 
Glasecock........ a, Glasscock, Sr..... 10 OM O sin ran: Apr 4, 17 Unorganized | 900 Unorganized ., 
Goliad. ...........|M cipality of Goliad....... Original . ne te saret relean deine — 1836 — 1837; 823 ,Goliad, ...... "5.906 
Gonzales. ... .. Ray hael Gonzales.... ... [Original ETAN — 1836) — 1,077, Gonzales, . . 118,003 
T’ a MO a ENE T Bexar. aara Roda Aug. 21, 1876 U norganized 90 ‘Unorganized .. reS 
Grayson..........' Peter wW. Grayson ............ Fannin . ek aas ate 17, 1846 July 13,1846 968 Sherman ...... 53.20) 
EBEE =c General John Gregg......... ee and Rusk............ apr 12, 1873|/June 28, 1573) 279 Longview,.....| 9,408 
EITEN A EE Ls ETT S, E . |Feb. 8, 1860 July 10, 1886 a Mangum.......|...... 
Grimes... .......|Jesse Grimes ....... ieehas ..-|Montgomery.. -eree (Apr. 6, 186 July 13, 1846| 7H1/Andersom..... 21,293 
pe ....../Gnadalupe mavae oe -+e.es./Gonzales and Bexar. ........|Mar. 30, 1846 July 13, 1846, rit Seguin ........ “je 
Hale.............|Lieutenant J.C. Hale.. ....|Bexar...... ..............- Aug. 21, 1876 — 1888} 998 Plainview. ae 
b wavececcce. | watren DC Ha Se ae wank ce pi Mii nso? wmee -dccse cece ae Aug. 21, 1876 June 23,1890 900 Memphis... 3 
Hamilton...... (James Hamilton..............Comanche, Bosque, Lampa- Jan, 22,1858 Aug. 2 1858) 977 Hamilton...... 9,272 
ans 
Hansford .... ...|John M. Hansford........... BORRE asa ii siaa n SZ 21, 1876/Mar. 11,1889, 910 Hansford...... 133 
Hardeman... .... siiaedeman 7 en ‘and I, J. i Sepa eGae eae Toes Acigen . Feb. 21,1858 Dec. 31, 1834) 1,180 Margaret...... 3,902 
eman, | 
Hardin......-.... William Hardin........ .. Liberty and Jefferson........ Jan, 22, 1858)An 2,1858 827 Hardin........) 3,956 
Marria...... .....\John R Harrison......... ... eenet vada st mins leas Ome —_——._ 1836) re 1837; 1,800 Houston....... ‘37,104 
Harrison...... . |A pioneer named Harrison. (|Shelby.. reveeesee oes (JAD, 28, 1839 Jane 18, 1842 399 Marshall ents te® 26,676 
a JQ C and R K. ny. aden Bexar ssassn ANE 21, 1836 Feb. 9, 1891| 1,470| Hartley. ....... 252 
cee eeeee-/Charle Haskell x» ‘TiFannin and Milam.......... Feb. 1, 1858, Jan. 13, 1885) "990 Haskell. 1,663 
8... sees ee+-|Cuptain Jack Hays... kisos cooce| UPAVES. 2... ...-.cccccecesses-/Mar, 1, 1868 Aug: 7, 1848)  683)San Marcos. .. .|11,328 
nubill ....... Juize John Hemphill.. OGRA Sa). 2: Gai ieaes? a eimai Aug. a, ' 1876 July 5. 1887| 900 Canadian...... 501 
1.. (Governor J. P. Henderson. ... Houston and Nacogdoches .|Apr. 27,1846 July 13, 1846| 965|Athens........ 12,279 
H rre atts posaupo Hi aan. r enaa d OOO saa aae ansaa SaS Jun. 24 1852/Aug. 7, 1852) 2,356 Hidalgo ....... 6,54 
| ATATA heath aaia 2 MRVEIEIS asc cdaceens eae) eect ‘Feb, 7, 1853/May 14, 1833) 1,080 Hillsboro.. ... 16,793 
esee oes-.|Adj. Gen a W. Hockley. deel DORE cise estate scee tinny oun AME. 20) 3876 Unorganized | "900 Unor anized ..|...... 
BOGE. i csies seve aie ne B. Sena. s MOMMBOM: Faas icae’ nr! keihaees Nov. 2, 1866/Dec 25, 1866) 492/Granbury...... 7,367 
teneeree joneer ee sses... <+.. Lamar and Nacogdoches. ...| Mar. 25, 1846) July 13, 1846| 755 Sulphur Spr'gs|20,549 
sesseaede® Volney E. Howard.. assos o at i + ... |Ang, 21, 1876/June 15, 1852 1177 cre Speg: | Lato 
hos sioa hebes case cdecuds acogdoches, . fy — 183| — 1837 (7 Crockett... .... 3534 
ONE ........./Memucan Huot . ...... . Nacogdoches and Fannin... )Apr. 11, 1846\July 13, 1846| §869/Greenville..... 81,535 
D.e... |Anderson Hutchinson........ ORME alow atin ahad sees ven ‘Aug. 21) 1576| U ‘norganized 900 Unorganized.. i 
l srossessssees Irion...... soote. o Boece Tom Green osio 8.4608 66 ‘Mar. 2. 1889 Apr. 16, 1889 ETE Sherwood...... es 850 
iviawscesdues 1. . and ©. C, Jack..... ...|\Cooke sessessse soveesecssee /Aug. 27, INGJuly 7, 1857) 870/)Jacksboro. ....| 9,78 
du cies are ORORBOR ....ceece coves (OFIZINA) . ....cccccccs coccce — [SOR = 1837 911 Edna. SERERA 3.287 
J »rssssesses t Jasper eeosoososososs Original ..... ssossses sss saei | 1mm m 18.0] — 1837 Jasper ceece sees 5,536 
Jef ot n Davis..... EE a aaa a, TFE T A Mar. 15, 1887|May 24, 1887 oot Fort Davis . 1,017 
Jefferson.........\deffersou Beaumont... ...... MTA DED a is55p 42k c das naes anes 1836}-—-—— 1837 1,032 Beaumont..... 5,287 
Johuson .........|M.T. Johnson .......... ... /Navarro and McLennan. Feb, 4, 1854/Aug. 7,1854] ‘687/C enara i 22,26) 
Joues............{Pr. Anson Jones.............| Bexar and Bosque. Feb, 1, 1858 June 13, 1881 900 Anson. eos] 369% 
Karnes. ........./He Karnes... o.....0... eee De Witt and Goliad..|Feb. 4, 1854 Feb. 27, 1854) 735 Helena, ....... 3,612 
srs... Da sS Kaufman. s.s.. . Henderson, coeeen: mevesé Feb. 26, IRIS Aug. T 1848 832 Kaufman...... Lid? 
Kendall......... |George W. Kendall..... .....|/Blanco and Kerr...... shies Jap, 10, 1862 Feb. 18.1862; 678/Boerne.... .... Sut 
ES OO OOS rere rae BEXar aee eens cece eeee eres (Ag. 21, 1876 Unorganized 9) Unorganized ..|...... 
Oe ae ames Kerr. Cee eee eee rentene Pima sie ere cere - « jan. afi, 1856 Mar. 22. 1856 1,188 Kerrville ...... | 4,445 
Kimble........... SPE GdU ues weocecdiee POLAE 5 cccccecccccden councsc’ Jan. 22, 1858 Jan. 3, 1876) 1,32 Junction City. 2234 
mide tcc illiam King....-... ee a ea nect LMUIIR cas canncuss eae edewnud Aug. 21,1876 June 2, 1891 #00 Guthrie... 173 
ew ee en eeee H: L Kinney.... weet ee eew wees WORSE 652 xe sane ticnt 66odurs. Jan, R. 1850 — 1874 1,704 Brackett... sep 4,487 
Knox .. .........|Knox County, Ohio........... Panna Vini Ga Feb. 1, 1858 Mar. 20, 1886; 900 Benjamin...... 1,124 
Lee ones ts B Lamar.... .............|/Red River.. bina easadecet ees 17. 1840 inven * SSN ae Bom en eee 7,834 
a a o 60.00... i T T 6c. ccc. cece cece ence Aug. 21, 1876 Unorganized 1,080 iced rr ale j 
oa, oad r ene River.............. Fannin and Bell... .. .... |Feb, 1, 186 Mar. 10, 1856 "858 Lampasas . “7.563 
La Salle......-..+ tde la Salle............ Bexar and Webb. 0.2.. Feb. L 1858 Nov. 2, 1880) 1,512 Cotnila, ....... 2,138 
Lavaca....... wee ante, River............+.+. (Gonzaies, Victoria, Jackson,| Apr, 6, 1846 July 13, 1846 1,004 Hallettsville... 22,758 


Fayette and Colorado, 


LOG ..- essen reese 





and Washington. 


Robert E, Lee...,....|Burleson, Bastrop, Persie age 14, 1874 June 2, 1874 009 Giddings.» «+». i1920 
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; . - ; i When | When | 
Counties. Named for— Countivs Created from, Cacitad: Organized. 
Leon............. | Alonzo de Leon........sssees ‘Robertaon. .......005. ceeeee. Mar. 17, IRIS Jnly 13, 1816 
Liberty ... .». Municipality of Libe tty.. OTA serens iE ——-- Ib = IR 
Limestone. wie eae 'Limestone outcrops .... 2.6... Robertson .. occ. cece eee eee Apr. 11,1836 Aug. 18, 18'6 
Lipscomb. ..... Judge Abner ï$ kipa emt Bexar. a Ang 2 Rt June t, I887 
Live Ouk......... Live oak wood in conuty. San Patricio and Ñurces.... Feb 2,186 Aug. 4, 18 6 
Llano ........... Llano ¢ ivet... naa eenean G illespie and Bexar......... Feb Wise Aug. 4. 186, 
Loving........... Oliver Loving. ......s eee. ee. Vom Green...... cess eee eee Feb. 26, 2887 Unorganized | 
Lubbock ......... oes Lubbock. .....0..06. sae MORNE oe eeer eee oe) Ska axe Ang. 21,1876 Mar. [oO, 1821 
Lyon. i £5 Wises ioa ies nd Berf aoa ce Lunas ethers Aug. 21, 1875 Unorganized 
Madison.. TI #33 ae Madison.. z -Grime “4, “Walker and Leon... Jan. 27, 1853 Aug. 7. 1804 
Marion .......... Francia Mariou.. ‘Ones and Harriaon........... Feb. 8 Iso Mar. 25, 1-60 
Martin .. ....... Wily Martin (pres ‘Consulta Bexar. evevee ceeeese. AUB. 21, 1X76 Nov. 4, 1834 
tion. 
Maron ..... ..... ‘Captain Mason. of U.S. Army. "Bexar... cee cece ees eee ee Jan 22,1858 Aug, 2, 15°38 
Matavorda » Municipa ity of Matagorda.. (NAL asd Saas See aneesses - Wy 1857 
Maverick......... S. A. Maverick eese socso "Kinne E O . Feb. 2,186 July 13, 1471 
McCulloch....... ‘Ben McCulloch 2.2.2... osseo (BENHE aaa Skea Aug. 27, IRS — 186 
McLenoan....... Neil McLennan......... TE Limestone, Milam and Na- Jau. 2, dw Aug. 5, 1850 
verre. | 
McMullen....... John McMullen. e.o. sesase ATANCORG, Live Oak and Feb. 1,1558 18.7 
Bexar. 
Medina.........-. ‘Medina River ... ........e066 Bexar. .... Caerhun Feb. 12. IMS Ang. 7, 1818 
Menard... M. B. Menard. ...........0 .08 Be xar. w ceee veces eeeeee JAN, M, ISIS May RINI 
Midlind ......... From its relative location... Tom Green. . Mar. 4,185 June 15, 1885 
NUL sees cece’, 'B. R. Milam... sananne neee Original. — — Rj — INIT 
Mills esscr essu: John S. Mille... cece ceee oe Lampasas, Hamilton, “Brown Mar. 1h, INST Sept. 12, ISNT 
, and Comanche. | 
Mitchell.....e.0.. eo prathere A.and E. Mitch- Bexur............. AEA EES ‘Aug. 21, eh dan: 10. 1881 
Montague........ Daniel Montague..... COOKE. yids ia aoa Teie Dec. 24, 1857 Aug. 2, 1858 
Montgomery. .. [Gene ral Jamen Montgomery.. Washington .. 06. cee cee ee ee. Dec. 14, 1837 — IR 
MOOTE.. a.e Commodore E. W. Moore.. BEXNAP ooa 6 eceececee serena AUZ. 21, 1836 Unorganized 
Morri@........... W. W. Morris.. aoned (Vitae a hanwig Wee WR Gael ees Mar = 14, 1875 May 12, 18.5! 
Motley. .......... De, Wm. Motley ates, aos BEN i ak. wideds cies 4 e.s... AUZ. 21, 1876 Feb. 25, 1841! 
Nacogdoches... Nacogdoches tribe of Indian. Original Sadidatiee tive Sata uses — RY -- 1837, 
NAVAITO.. 2. eee Jose Antonio Navarro........ Robertson. ses cece wee ae eens ‘Apr. 25,1816 July = 13, 1816. 
Newton... ee... Sergeant NeWwtoOl..ssesesseos. ARPOT. Coes cece coon cee eee Apr, 22, IRI July 13, 1846 
Nolan..........-./Philip Nolan.. © eee .. Bexar. we wee eens seeveees Aug. 21,1876 June 10, 1831 
Nueces... ee eee. Nueces River......ceeeeeeee0. SAN PALTICIO. aoee neo eocen... JA pr. 18, Inde July 13, 1816 
Ochiltree........ IW. B. Ochiltree. ARORA unensa isio uinte eis Aug, 21, R76 Feb. 21, 1884! 
Oldham .....0.6. [Williamson S. Oldham, Spo BONNE oo cca cceceece cece ees [ADR 25, 1876 June 12, 1891! 
Orange ........../From the Orange fruit ....... JetTerson. ooo. ccc cece ee ee .[Feh. 5, 1852 Mar. 2), 8:2 
Palo Pinto....... Palo Pinto River........ ee cee, Bosque and Navarro......... Aug. 27, 189% Apr. 7, 1857, 
Panola...... .... indian EDO sires. waaki i'Hnarmson and Shelby . .... ‘Mar. 3O, IRI Sept. —, 1846. 
PAIKCl 24044503005 A family at Parker's Fort. .... Naverro and Borque..... cee. ‘Dec. 32, 1835 Mar. 1, 1856 
Parmer cece ee Martin Parmer. cc. cece ce eens MBOR NY. oc cicd exon dee veo cl AE. 21, 1876 Unorganized 
Pecos .........-6- Pecos RIVEF...esssen oseese seo. Pre MECTIO Loc. eee wee ena as lMay 3, 1871 Jane 18, 1872 
Polk .... .seseeee. Jamex K. Polk......0...00-06+, bibe riye aa T i E Mar. 39,1846 July 13, 1816: 
Potter 2... .6.- Robert Potter. .....cceceee eee: Besar. D lAng. 21, 1P67 Sept. 6, 1837| 
Presidio.......... Presidio del Norte..........- | Bex ieee eee ceescess VAD. 3, 1850 
Rains... eee [Emory Raing......... .- ee eee, Wood, Hunt and Hopkina... June 9, 1870 Dec. 1, 1870 
Randall...... ... 1H. Randall... ......25 0... eee. BORER ind eosaror oiek ti ee Aug. 21, is duly 27) 1889. 
Red River........ Municipality of Red River... Original ......... 066 n... |—- RIA — 1837 
Recves...... e.e. |George R. Reever, POCOD iier ied va sean sade oeeeoe (Apr 14, 1Nx3 Nov. 4, 1881 
Refugio. egies e... (Municipality of Refugio . satas Original ............ OA 1835! 18 37) 
Roberta......... John S. Roberts .... 0... eeeee- BeXAT cc ccc cease sees coeeee. [AUG 21,1876 Jan. 10, 1889) 
Roberteon....... (Sterling C. Robertaon..... coso | Milam ..onosoesessesoes ..... [Dec. 14, 1837;——————_ 18.8; 
Rockwall ........:An underground wall......... Kaufman . seee.. | Mar. 1, 1873'Apr. 2, 1873 
OMEIN Governor H. R. Runnels...... Bexar and Travia............|Feb. 1, 1858|Feb. 16, 1880 
Rusk ...... Thoman J, Ruak.............. Nacogdoches .......... ...... Jan. 16,1813 Feb. 6, 1843 
Sabine.. Lesere c ‘Municipality of Sabine....... OPP Wl send ese necen vaca cess 1836 1837 
San Anguetine...'Mnnicipslity of San Augnetine Original ........ es 1.6... —— 18H —— 1837 
San Jacinto..... jBattictield of San Jacinto..... Polk, Liberty, Walker andi Aug. 13, 1870|Dec. 1, 18.0 
n Montgomery. 
San Patricio. .... Municipa'ity of San Patricio.. Original ....ssessssssese ——_ R8 18 
Schleicher...... Guetay Schleicher, M. C..... Crockett sci420<00%044 sevei „Apr. 1, 1887 Unorganized 
San Saba........ ‘San Suba River...........- Puc NOXET 1utduseeanseaee ea Bs 1: 1856, May 3, 1856 
Scurry ....... Wm. R. Scurry . II BEXAT onnen eeeeeseseo Aug. 21, 1816 June 28, 1884 
Shackelford...... Dr. Schackelford .. . Bosque osc ceccceccccces ssa Feb. 1, 1858 Sept. 12, 187 
Shelby...... .... |General Shelby, of Kentucky. Original. iia ciare bares 1886, ——— 1837 
Sherman........ |General Sidney Sherman..... Pexar. ARETA Aug. 21, 1876 June 13, 1889! 
Smith. eesoce. (James Smith.........cccee cess Nacogdoches . Sesittessses ADE: 11, 1846 July 13, 1846 
Somervell. .... ...| Alexander Somervell. .......... Hood. D decessi teresse MAT: 13, INTIA pr. 12, 1875 
(AIT... eee. eee. (James H, Starr... ... cece nese Nueces .... 6... cece sesse... Feb. 10, 1848/Aug. 7,1845 
Stephens.........|Alexander H. Stephens. ......|Bosque ........ seess eese oun ldan. 2, IRR —— 1876 
Sterling......... {Sterling Creek............... Tom Green.. .... socoeeeee-|Mar, 4,1891'June 38, 1891 
Stonewall......../Gen’l. T. J. (Stonewall) Jack-|Fannin ....... cesses sosee-- (Aug. 21, 1876.Dec. 20, 1888 
son, 
Sutton........ «.{Lient. Col. Sutton, of C.S, A.|Crockett.........-c0sceeeee--/Apr. 1, 1887/Nov. 4, 189% 
Swisher......-.-. James G, Swisher. ......06.<.-|BOXAT ... .ece cece voce ceseeees |AUg. 21, 1876)Nov. 11, 1890 
Tarrant....cceces E. H. Tarrant. COR ceva veseenesr Navarro. eave cee sev seeteene Dec, 20, 1849 Aug. 5, 1850 
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F an 

Ss 
1,049 Jewett.... .0.. 13,7 Ô 
11. Liberty ......., 4,599 

954: Gsroesbeck.... 121, "saa 

910 Lipecomb.... 32 
oe Oakville. 263 

-Llano ..... asel mai 

TIo Unorganized .. sa 

Qw Lubbock.. ot 33 

Qa. Cnorgenized . p aoai 

4) Madisonville .. 8.46 

4.5 Jetterson .. 10 3 

90 Maricufleld..... 42 

W| Mason. ee A 

1, Do »'Matavorda..... 3.94) 
1,3 8 Eagle Pass .. . 3,09 
1,643 Brady ......... ' 3.25 
1,83 WACO. seseo.. o. 39,136 
1,176 Tilden. cecccece 1,037 
1,34 eer ees 5,138 
we, iMenardville . 1,239 
Qui Midland . l "ES 

CGC ameron ...a. 124.750 
1,361. Goldthwaite.. 

ene Saeed 2,659 

89) Montague..... i18, oe 
LO Wilis. hra 

On Unorganized .. nh 

21i Daingerħeld.. | 6,580 
1,005] Matador. „| 139 

v4 Nacogdoches.. 15,4964 
1,055 Corsicana ...... DHT 

S75) Newton .... 4.645 

gou Sweet Water.. 1,576 


2,815'Corpue Christi ae 
yO;Ochiltree...... 
1,477| Tancosa ... ... 
"396! Orange ........ 
468: Palo Pinto..... 
799'Carthage .. 
O00 Weatherford... 


E 
4.3768 
8,319 

‘14,301 
21,662 
858| Unorganized ..|...... 


7,470|Ft. Stockon ...{ 197 
1,109 oe .. 110,3 3 
"900 Amarillo... | 44 
2,652| Marfa ......... 2.573 
WTI EMOFF... e... © 3.9.9 
900'Canyon. sko I8? 
1.8? Clarkeville. cas sens 
2,721|/Pecos......... Gin) 
850| Refugio.. ..... -| 1,585 
QON MiaMi......... | S38 
869 Franklin ...... 26,496 
150i Rockwall...... BRIT 
90o] Ballinger. ..... | 3.187 
917|/Henderron =... 18 986 
572) HWemphill...... 4,058 
Ksi San Auguetine.| 6,684 
63;|Cold Spring. ..| 7,56 


614/San Patricio. ..| 1,399 
1.200 Unorganized 


ee leeere 


1,131/San Saba......| 6,614 
900;Snyder ...... | 1,410 
01 Albany........ 2 37 
eO2/Center......... (14,241 
910|Coldwater..... H 
957/Tyler. . ....... 28,.97 
199/Glen Roege..... 8,411 

2,544| Rio Grande. .. 10,040 
900| Breckenridge ..| !,935 
900|Sterling City...|...... 

Raynor, .......| 1,025 

1 on Senora,........ Seansi 
900/Tulia . sae 

900 Fort Worth.. ~ 140,888 
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Counties, Named for— Counties Created from. Saad. Organized: s È County Seat. | 32 
4 oe 
o 0. 
he a aaa a a O E 
l 
Taylor e.o... la emir wed pame of Tayjor..!Bexar and Travie ........... Feb. 1,188July 3,188 900 Abilene........; 6,946 
Terry... ~... Frank Terry... ......-..00--+- Bexar .......... Seca aeeseees Aug. 21, 18:6 Unorganized goo Unorganized .. ..... 
Throckmorton...'Dr. Willian E. Throckmorton., Fannin and Boaque..........jJan. 13, 1858 Mar. 18,1819) #0 Throckmorton, AM 
TiK e eoii An old rettler.. a Spats eat Red River and Bosque....... May 11, 1x46 July 13,1816! 9 420 Mt. Pleasant... 8.18% 
Tom Green....... General Tom Green....... ....|Bexar. we ses oss seeen IMAP. 13,1574 Jan. 5, 1875; 3,548 San Angelo....: 5,134 
Travis. ......-00- William B. Travie a eaa a Bastrop.. ssi noa DnA aar EiT Jan. 22,1840; Apr. 8,1813] 1,019 Austin ........ 36, 143 
Trinity.. . Trinity River......... seee... |HOUStOD. esesoseoesesee. c.. Feb. 11, 1850:Apr. 1, 1850 TO Groveton. ..... 10,568 
Tyler ...... John Tyler. eese eneee c.. Liberty... . Apr. 3, 1446 July 13, 1846; 918 Woodville. ....'10,681 
Upehur.......- -Abel P; Upshur. ......... ...|Naco doches ı and Harrison.. Apr. 27,148 July 13, 1846) 519 Gilmer . +1658 
Upton......... .-- John and WwW F. Upton See Tom Green. sore secare RED: 26, 1587 Unorgamzed ' l, 197 Unorganized . a 
Uvalde.. . Jore Uvalde........ 0... cece eee Bexar. ... |Feb. 8, IRD Apr. 21, 1836] 1,548 Uvalde ........ "3,802 
Val Verde... 2... Relative location,. re Kinney, Crockett and Pecos. | Mar. A 1885 May 3 "1883 3,231) Del do Set Ba 2,860 
Van Zandt. ..... Isaac Van Zandt ........ ...{/Nenuderson.........0 .e ee eee Mar. 20, 1848 Aug. 7,188 840 Cantop,....... Sess 
Victoria......... Municipality of Victoria... .. Original wccrsiswarcsy seo tes —" 1836 ———— Is?) ABV lA inie 8,65 
Walker .......... ‘Robert J. Walker............- Montgomery.....-..-...006.- Apr. 4, 1846 July 13, 1846 763; Huntaville..... 12,911 
Waller... aaaea. Edwin Waller............. ea Grimes and Austin.. oe ee Apr. 28, 1873! Aug. 16, 1873 499' He ‘mpstead..../10,577 
Ward... a. Thomas W. Ward.. [Tom Green... soei sesers.. Feb. 26, E Unorganized, SD3 U norganized.. 
Co pass Municipality of Washington.. OFiginal «nc 2x hie eked — 1836) — 1837 a5 Brenham. ..... 28, 601 
Webb............ James Webb.. ... Bexar and San Patricio...... Jan, 28, 1-48;Mar. 16, 1818 2 Laredo ae | 16 Be 
Wharton.... i H. and J. A. Wharton’. .|Matagorda, Colorado, Jack-| Apr. 3, 186 July 13, 1846 LI Wharton . 7,536 
KO]. 
Wheeler...... sag Royall T. wheeler PA Bexar and Fannin. .......... Apr. 21, 1X768'Apr. 12, 1879) 900: Mobeetie. . ...{ 778 
Wichita. ......... ‘Wichita River, .. e.e... o... young Land District ....... Feb. 1, IRS June 21, 1x82] 589; Wichita Falla,.| 4,881 
Wilbarger . .. “Waa r family.. sosse neds Bexar. SeisassS: seneke Feb. 1,1838 Oct. 10, 1881 937, Vernon. ....... 7,072 
wW illiameon.... .R. M. Williamson. .. ...... (Milam. esaeo eee. (MAT. 13. WIS Ang. 7, 1848) 1, 197 Georgetown. . 125,888 
Wilkon..... ai Seow -|James C. Wileon,.... ents estan’ Bexar and Karnes........... Feb. 13, 1860 Aug. 6, IRGO TL5 b loreaville..... 10,651 
Winkler..... ...-. (Judge C, M. Winkler.......... Tom Green ss. seese... FCD. 2, 1887 Unorganized 837 Unorganized ..'.. ... 
Wire..... ...-0.. [Henry A. Wises... ........... COOKE occ ee cc ceee cen eees (SAM. 2, 1856 May 1836 900 Decatur .... .. 24,133 
Wood ....... .--. George ‘I. Wood.......... 0... Van Zandt....... cc. cceeeee (Feb. 5, 1850 Aug, 5, 1890) 702 Quitman ...... me 
Yoakum ....,..../Henderson Yoakum.......... Bexar ooa ee tee eso ses Aug, 21, 1876 U norganized x25 Unorganized ..|-..... 
Young........... Wiliam Cooke Young........ Faunin and Borque.........|Feb. 2, 1856 Apr. 17, 1874] 900 Graham....... "5,044 
Zapata.......... |Zapata, a Mexican patrio: Starr and Webb.. ee ldan Q, 1858: Apr. 26, 1898] 1,291 |\Carrizo........ 8,626 
Zavala .......... Lorenzo de Zavala... [Uvalde and Maverick..... .. Feb. 1, ma Feb. 25, IS8S 1290 Bacceville .... | 1,096 
SUMMARY OF TOTALS 
COUNTIES. 
1888. | 1529. | 4890. 
Total nnmber counties in State...... Na CECA Gude Gua cae sEeel, ekwesetis teed sCaseuisndhhesessuaeeds denen ousawenac 245 MA AT 
Total number organized counties........... Nlined aed a a e aa inaa se pista senaat oi Eder koaa nea 200 268 219 
Total namber unorganized Counties. ...... cece cece cecc cece cvce sees cee sscesevcseeces patie. be Sis Selle AT woes 45 qu 28 
| 
AREA AND POPULATION. 
Total square miles territory............... pines watadewes Shanes ea onea a a a a e aa a r a a ea Cae 274,36 


Population, United States comets 18980. .... cc... cece sess cone sensecee nee: cess enee sees cces encsee sesetenseuesscsssns cececeseen 1591,7 
Population, United Srates census 1890... T E ee ae E E > a a 


Increase in population since 188)...... eea eae Tae «ce aeaa E aE e a a a Wee a. akc wales alee! 643.774 
Percentage of gain since 1880........ .....0.4.. ep Wie We ies So Gere W Seiwa inde: “wate Gala esaa aena E EET RASS 400.44 
Relative rank in population........... .....6 aise nia sisi ute beets PO En arn aE aaee E A E E EAS 7 
Density of population per equare mile........ ... A E ETE E oie na TE E E E 8.8 


The populacion of Texas in 1835 is estimated at 50,000; 1845, 150,000; 1850 ceneun, 212,392; 1880, 601.089; 1870, 818,579. During the 
decade 1580 to 1890, Texas advanced in population, in poiut of rank, from the eleventh to the seventh among the States of the Union. 
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CITIES AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 


Abilene, with a population of 4,300, is 
situated on the Texas & Pacific Railroad, 160 
miles west of Fort Worth, and at about the 
center of the “Abilene country.” Its esti- 
mated trade for 1891 was about $1,800,000, 
the average freight receipts at the depot 
being about $22,000 per month. During 
the year 1890 nineteen brick business houses 
were erected. There are three national banks, 
with an aggregate capital and surplus of 
$375,000, and the city has also water-works, 
electric lights, ice factory, ete. 

Austin, the capital of the State, is located 
near the geographical center of Travis county. 
Its topography is distinctively unique, having 
in general the grade of an inclined plane 
broken by superficial waves, which seem 
from their regularity to be the work of art 
rather than the formation of nature. It is 
located at the foot of a range of mountains 
and possesses all local advantages that the 
most refined taste could desire. In sight of 
the city and a short distance from it Mount 
Barker and Mount Bonnell lift their tower- 
ing heads—the former to an altitude of 398, 
and the latter 372 feet above the streets of 
the city. At the entrance of a fertile plain, 
on the banks of a beautiful stream, it unites 
the convenience of a commercial town with 
the romantic beauty of a spot admired by all 
for its pre-eminent loveliness. Its environ- 
ments present every shade of refined beauty 
and cultivated elegance. Austin is regarded 
by general consent as the most beautifully 
located city in the State. The site was 
selected by a committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Lamar in 1839 to locate a permanent 
seat of government. It was known at that 
time as the hamlet of Waterloo, and had a 


population consisting of three families. W hat 
an enchanting picture must have presented 
iteelf to the committee! Here was a combi- 
nation of charms that delighted the senses, 
embracing the majesty of mountain scenery, 
the spreading prairie, the lofty forest, the 
charming valleys and bounding streams. 

The city was splendidly laid out with 
broad and imposing avenues, which received 
their names from the forest trees and streams 
of the State. Its corporate limits embrace 
an area ot sixteen and three-tenths square 
miles. It has an efficient electric street rail- 
way system, with its ramifications reaching 
the principal points of interest. It has also 
a dummy line in successful operation, ex- 
tending to the dam. The illumination by 
gas and electricity gives the place an air of 
convenience and security. 

Austin has greatly increased in population 
during the past few years. In 1880 the 
population, according to the United States 
census, was 11,013; in 1891 it was 25,000. 
The assessed values of property during the 
same period increased from $5,044,224 to 
$10,514,088. 

The population comprises some of the 
most enterprising and energetic as well as 
tlhe most conservative to be found in the 
State. As a result of this Austin is a beauti- 
ful city, abundantly provided with every con- 
venience which has been called into being by 
the wants of man. : 

While Austin is not vet distinctively a 
manufacturing city, recent investigations 
showing its possibilities as a manufacturing 
center, and the proximity of valuable build- 
ing stone and an abundance of clay for brick- 
making near at hand, have encouraged im- 
provements of all kinds, and a general feeling 
of confidence for the city’s future prevails. 

In 1890 the tax-paying voters of the city 
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decided at the polls by a n ajority of twenty- 
seven to one to issue bonds for $1,400,000, 
for the purpose of erecting an enormous dam 
across the Colorado river and the building of 
a complete system of water and electric light 
works, to be owned and controlled by the 
city. 

The work on the dam was begun in No- 
vember, 1890, and was completed in 1893. 
It isan immense granite structure, 1,150 feet 
long and 60 feet above the ordinary low-water 
level of the river. Total cost of the dam, 
$607,928, and the city water and electric plants 
in connection raise the total cost to about 
$1,400,000. It furnishes 14,500-horse power, 
of which the city has about 4,500, leav- 
ing 10,000-lhoree power that can be util- 
ized for manufacturing purposes. It is the 
largest improved water-puwer, except one, in 
the United States. The lake formed by the 
building of the dam is another attractive 
feature of the city. It extends thirty miles 
up the river, and the scenery along its shores 
is of the most romantic and picturesque 
character, unsurpassed in America. A large 
excursion steamer navigates the lake, and 
Austin is destined to become a great pleasure 
resort. One of the most lovely sites on the 
lake, about four miles above the dum, has 
been laid ont for extensive Chautauqua 
grounds. It is owned by an association of 
well known, enterprising citizens and edu- 
cators, chartered by the State. A large per- 
manent high school, for advanced education, 
is establishcd at the Chautauqua grounds. 
The site commands a magnificent view of 
Jake and mountain scenery, and the Capital 
City can be plainly seen in the distance. 

Austin offers many superior advantages 
for manufacturing enterprises, and her in- 
dustrial enterprises, although comparatively 
small, are increasing with every year by the 
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location of new establishments. A baking- 
powder factory and creamery are among the 
most recent assured additions to the manu- 
facturing interests of the city. 

The Ilouston & Texas Central, the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, and the Austin 
& Northwestern railways run into the city. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad also 
has arrangements by which its passenger 
trains run into the city. It is the terminus 
of the Houston & Texas Central, and the 
headqnarters of the Austin & Northwestern 
Railroads. 

Estimated mercantile transactions in 1891: 
Dry goods, $1,500,000; groceries, $2,500,- 
000; hardware, $800,000; jewelry, $750,- 
000; lumber, $1,200,000; agricultural im- 
plements, $800,000; furniture, $1,000,000; 
produce, eggs, chickens, ete., $250,000; mis- 
cellaneous, $2,000,000. Produce, ete., han- 
dled in 1891: Cotton, 16,000 bales; wool, 
2,500,000 pounds; hides, 1,200,000 pounds; 
cotton seed, 10,000 tons; corn, 100,000 
bushels; wheat, 10,000 bushels; live-stock, 
59.000 head; value of all other products, 
$100,000. 

Bank exchange in 1891 amounted to $11,- 
000,000. 

The real type of Texas civilization ex- 
pressed itself at an early date after annexa- 
tion in the establishment of three grand 
asylums—one for the blind, one for the deaf 
and dumb, and one for the insane. The cost 
to the State in the establishment and mainte- 
nance of these benevolent institutions has 
been and still is a heavy draft upon the 
treasury. While they are sustained by direct 
taxation, they are the State’s channels of con- 
tinuous aid to the unfortunate among the 
people. They are objects of general in- 
terest, and frequent entertainments given by 
them draw large crowds and furnish occa- 
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sions of much instruction and amusement. 


soldier having served in the Confederate 


An asylum for the deaf and dumb and blind | army. It was conceived in the purest patri- 
of the colored race has also been established | otism and noblest philanthropy, and althongh 


near the city. 


i e e ° e . e e 
young in its mission of mercy it is rapidly 


The Travis county courthouse, constructed | approximating the ideal created for it by the 


out of limestone having a marble-like ap- 
pearance, and symmetrically proportioned to 
its surroundings, occupies au attractive and 
commanding place to the public eye. lt isa 
costly building, having the appointments of 
convenience suggested by modern experience, 


and is located near the southeast corner of | spend their vacations. 


Capitol square and fronting Congress avenue. 
The land oftħice, situated in the east edge of 
Capitol square, isan imposing edifice adapted 





divinest sentiments that ever dominate the 
human heart. 

The Travelers’ Protective Association of 
America has selected Austin for the location 
of their National Sanitarium, where the com- 
mercial travelers of the entire Union may 
A beautiful site in 
the eastern part of the city, embracing some 
thirty acres on the line of the Austin & 
Northwestern Railroad, has been donated to 


to the large business of the land commie- | the associațtjon, and buildings in keeping with 


sioner, an officer of State. The governor's 
mansion is eligibly located on an elevated 
site southwest of Capitol square and in full 
view of the new capitol. 

The United States building for post oftice 
and other governmental purposes, situated on 
the corner of Colorado and Sixth street (for- 
merly Pecan street), is a handsome structure, 
every way in harmony with the greatness of 
the country and the magnificence of the city. 

The University of the State of Texas is 
domiciled in an imposing building on College 
Hill, in the northern portion of the city. 
The growing patronage of this institution, 
its increasing matriculation during the brief 
period of its existence, and the thorough 
scholarship required in graduation, success- 
fully advertise the work that is being done. 

In this connection it is noted with pride 
the Confederate Home, an eleemosynary in- 
stitution for the purpose indicated in the 
title. It is situated in the western part of 
the city, comprising a beautiful tract of land 
upon which is constructed an elegant and 
commodious building. The scope of its de- 
sign is to provide a home for the unfortunate 


the well known liberality of the traveling 
men will soon be erected thereon. 

Austin has one of the best school systems 
in the State, and had a scholastic population 
in 1890 of 4,004, and gave employment to 
sixty teachers. 

Brenham, the county seat of Washington 
county, is a flourishing commercial place of 
7,000 inhabitants. It is located at the inter- 
section of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
and the Ilouston & Texas Central division of 
the Southern Pacific systems of railway. 
The town is beautiful and most pleasantly 
located, and surrounded by a very fine farm- 
ing country in a high state of cultivation, 
and much valuable timber yet remains in the 
county. The town is well built and supplied 
with many costly public buildings and hand- 
some residences. 

A» a commercial and manufacturing center, 
few places of its size possess greater advant- 
ages, in both of which it 1s steadily increasing. 

The estimated mercantile transactions for 
1890 amounted to abont $4,385,000. Bank 
capital, $400,000. 
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There are in that city eleven churches, 
with an estimated membership of 3,200, and 
there are twenty lodges. 

Brownsville, the county seat of Cameron 
county, is situated in the southwestern part 
of the county, on the Rio Grande, about 
thirty miles above its mouth, and directly 
opposite the Mexican city of Matamoras. It 
has a large trade with the numerous small 
towns along the Rio Grande fur a distance of 
400 miles, the extent of steamboat naviga- 
. tion. It has commercial relations with the 
gulf ports, both by the way of the mouth of 
the Rio Grande and the port of Brazos de 
Santiago, with which it is connected by the 
Rio Grande Railroad. 

Population in 1890, 6,020. Assessed value 
of property, $886,215 in 1880, and in 1891 
$1,126,136. 

Bryan, in Brazos county, had a population 
in 1890 of 3,869, and an assessed valnation 
of $1,376,000. 

All the church buildings are nice, hand- 
some structures. 
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largest shipping point on its line betweer 
Galveston and Dallas or Fort Worth. 

Assessed valuation of property in 1891, 
$1,509,750. 

Desides an excellent system of public 
schools there is a seminary of high standing 
and several smaller private schools. 

Cuero, the eonnty seat of De Witt county, 
had in 1890 a population of 3,079, and is a 
growing town, duing considerable buciness. 

Dallas is situated on the Trinity river 
near the center of the county. It is a city of 
great push and energy. It has grown from 
a village of 10,358 inhabitants in 1880 toa 
population of 38,140 in 1890. The assessed 
values show a similar ratio of increase, hav- 
ing increased from $3,420,045 in 1880 to 
$32,098,950 in 1890. The population given 
here includes Dallas with all its suburbs. 

The period in the history of Dallas has 
been reached when its future is no longer 
doubtful. Its natural advantages make ita 
rival of the most prosperous cities of the 
South in progressiveness and commercial im- 


Burnet, the capital of Burnet county, is portance. ‘It is situated in the midst of the 


situated abont the center of the county, on 
the Austin & Northwestern Railway, and 
surrounded by picturesque scenery. It has 
a good trade, and is specially a wool and live- 
stuck market. Assessed value of all property 
in 1891, $543,135. 

Cleburne, the seat of government for John- 
son county, is located near the center of the 
county, on the edge of the Lower Cross Tim- 
hers, fifty-two miles from Dallas and twenty- 
eight from Fort Worth. It is on the main 
line of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé Rail- 
road, and is the location of the shops of that 
road, and also has a railroad direct to Dallas 
and to Weatherford. It is situated in the 
midst of a fine agricultural and stock-raising 
district, as well as horticultural. It is the 


great grain belt of the State, and the many 
new enterprises inaugurated during the past 
few years are only kceping pace with the 
general expansion going on. In point of 
agricultural surroundings and manufacturing 
and commercial importance it is inferior to 
no city in the State. The past year has been 
a very prosperous one for Dallas. The num- 
ber of public buildings and private residences 
constructed are said to be greater than that 
vf any other city in the State. 

Dallas has fine railroad facilities for mar- 
keting its manufactured products. The fol- 
lowing railroads run into the city: The 
Texas & Pacific, the Dallas & Wichita, 
the Houston & Texas Central, the Missouri 
Pacitic, the Texas Trunk, the Gulf, Colorado 
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& Santa Fé, the Dallas & Waco, and the 
Dallas, Southeastern & Pacific, about com- 
pleted—thus making Dallas one of the great 
railroad centers of the State. It has sixteen 
miles of rapid-transit railroad, and about this 
mileaye under construction; twenty-six miles 
of electric street railroad, and several miles 
being constructed. The business streets and 
many miles of residence streets are paved 
with bois d’are. 

A careful estimate of the volume of trade 
for 1890 gives the total of inercantile trans- 
actions $26,097,000. The city has seven 
large flonring mills, ten banks, ete. There 
was spent in 1888 $2,750,000 in building 
operations and public improvements. 

The State Tair and Dallas Exposition, 
which is the outgrowth of the consolidation 
of the Dallas State Fair and Exposition and 
the Texas State Tair is located at Dallas, 
with a capital of $250,000. It is situated 
about two miles from the courthouse and has 
a rapid-transit electric and railroad lines run- 
ning to the grounds. The grounds cover an 
area of 120 acres, which, with all improve- 
ments, cost $177,000. It is one of Dallas’ 
most successful enterprises, as exhibited by 
the receipts and expenses for 1888—receipts 
$110,000, expenses $80,000. 

The Federal District and Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of Texas is also located 
here. 

The receipts of the Dallas post-office for 
the years 1888 and 1889, for example, very 
largely increased, and give an idea of the 
varied growth of postal business. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, $63,305.- 
26; for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, 
$79,414.23. 

Denison is a flourishing town of Grayson 
county, on the Houston & Texas Central 
Railway and is the southern terminus of the 
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great Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 
It is three miles sonth of Red river. The 
popnlation now is 11,000, and the place is 
rapidly improving. It is one of the most 
important places in northern Texas. 

Denton, the county seat of Denton county, 
is thirty-five miles northwest of the city of 
Dallas by the line of the Dallas & Wichita 

tailruad, which has its terminus at Denton. 

It is situated about the center of the county, 
on the Transcontinental division of the Texas 
& Pacific Railroad. 

It has a population of 3,129, with property 
assessed at about $1,000,000. Has two 
national banks, with a paid up capital of 
$110,000; two flouring mills, representing an 
invested capital of $100,000; an ice factory, 
marble works, two brick factories, two pot- 
teries, and several other manufacturing 
establishments. 

Estimated mercantile transactions in 1890, 
$810,000. There were expended in 1890 
$25,000 in public improvements. 

Fort Worth, the county seat of Tarrant 
county, is situated near the center of the 
county, on a high plateau overlooking the 
Trinity river. It is vigorous and enterpris- 
ing, „and is a success as a commercial and 
manufacturing point. Its growth has been 
steady and uniform. Fort Worth has long 
been the distributing point for the live-stock 
trade of the northwest; and to this is now 
added the enormous grain trade of the lately 
opened region of northwestern Texas known 
as the “Panhandle.” 

In 1876 it had a population of 1,123, and 
that year the Texas & Pacific Railroad was 
built to it. The increase in population and 
wealth was thenceforward very marked. The 
United States census for 1890 gave, a popula- 
tion of 22,700; that of 1891, estimated at 
(city directory) 32,000. 
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The assessed valnes in 1880 were $1,992,- 
891, and in 1890 $21,306,785. 


Fort Worth is situated in the northern 
portion of the central artesian water belt of 
the State, and has within its limits about 300 
artesian wells, which supply water to both 
public and private enterprises. These wells 
vary in depth from 114 to 1,140 feet. The 
first well was dug in 1879 and there is no 
diminution from the water flow. The deep. 
est wells are the strong-flowing ones. The 
water from these wells in most instances is 
wholesome, and is used for drinking and 
domestic purposes. 


Mannfacturing establishments now in oper- 
ation are testimonies of Fort Worth’s pros- 
perity. They indicate what is in store for a 
city with such enterprise and financial back- 
ing as is possessed by Fort Worth. 


The city has 110 miles of graded and 
graveled streets, sixty miles of sewer, fifty- 
nine miles of electric street railway, is 
copiously lighted by electricity, and has seven. 
teen churches, models of architecture. It has 
seven national banks, with a combined capi- 
tal of $5,000,000. Amount expended in 
1890 in building operations and public im- 
provements, $2,112,000. 


Fort Worth is a great railroad center, the 
the following lines entering the place: Texas 
& Pacitic, St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande, Fort Worth & Denver 
City, Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé, Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and the Fort Worth & New 
Orleans. The shops of the Fort Worth & 
Denver City, the Texas & Pacitie and Fort 
Worth & Rio Grande Railroad Companies 
are located here. 


The mercantile transactions for 1890 were 
estimated at about $14,000,000. 


Galveston, the capital of Galveston connty 
and chief seaport in the State, is situated on 
the extreme northeast end of Galveston island, 


' at the mouth of the bay of the same name. It 


was laid out in 1838. The first sale of town 
lots took place April 20 of that year. 

Galveston’s peculiar advantages, by reason 
of its geogrsphical position, have long at- 
tracted the attention of the commercial world. 
It is one of the largest cotton markets of 
America, which trade has contributed much 
toward its general prosperity. 

Galveston suffered with other Southern 
cities in the general business depression 
incident to the war, and her trade, manu- 
factures and industries of every character 
were more or less prostrated. But this pros- 
tration was only temporary. New enterprises 
have sprung up, and the commercial, manu- 
facturing and maritime interests of the city 
took on new life, and at present a general 
feeling of confidence prevails, and the outlook 
for prosperity and stability is brighter than 
ever in the history of the city. 

It hae had a constant, steady increase in 
population, and for the past few years the 
ratio of increase has been great. The popu- 
lation (U. S. Census) in 1870, 15,290; in 
1880, 24,121; in 1890, 29,118; estimated 
directory count, 1891, 56,000. 

During 1889-’90-"91 the city inaugurat- 
ed a thorough system of water works, fed 
from the many artesian wells in the city 
limits. A marked difference in the tonnage 
of vessels engaged in the export and import 
trade is observed, and the draught of water 
over the bar has been very mnch improved. 
From August 1, 1888, to August 1, 1889, 
75 steamers entered the harbor from foreign 
ports and 192 entered from coastwise ports, 
while 80 cleared for foreign ports and 174 for 


| eoastwise ports. 
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Ocean-going vessels which have entered 
and cleared from this port for seven months, 
ending March 31, are as follows: 





No. Tons. 
Entered from foreign porte....162 194,883 
Entered from domestic ports. .203 241,468 
Cleared for foreign ports. .... 176 246,613 
Cleared for domestic ports....202 271,176 
WOtQh «3.23, Sas beeee teeNeees 743 954,140 


Ocean-going vessels have brought into and 
carried out of this port in twelve months, 
ending June 30, 1891 (May and June esti- 
mated to equal previous year), merchandise 
and products amounting in value to— 
Imports, foreign and domestic.. $87,000,000 
Exports, foreign and domestic.. 84,000,000 





Total Valn@wss cwde.s000445 $171,000,000 


Imports consisting of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise, coal, etc., mainly from New York 
and other Atlantic ports, foreign imports 
being less than one-third of the total. Ex- 
ports, mainly cotton, amounting to about 
$50,000,000, the other $34,000,000 being 
made up of wool, grain, flour, other agri- 
cultural products, and the product of our 
factories, of which the United States Govern- 
ment reports by the late census we have over 
300 in operation. The near-by coastwise 
traffic carried on in small steamers and sloops 
amounts annually to many millions of dollars, 
and it is safe to say the port of Galveston 
does an annual business exceeding in value 
$200,000,000, to which, in order to obtain 
the vast volume of business transacted in 
Galveston, should be added to wholesale 
merchandise business, amounting to nearly 
$60,000,000 per annum, the annual output of 
our 304 manufactories, amounting to several 
millions of dollars, and the bank clearances, 


which far exceed $250,000,000 per annum. 


The city has an available wharf frontage 
on Galveston channel of over 6,000 feet. Its 
beach is said to be unsurpassed by any other 
on the American continent. It extends the 
whole length of the island east and west, and 
nearly straight, and almost as smooth as a 
floor. 

There are two lines of steamships plying 
between Galveston and New York city, with 
a daily line to New Orleans, and anothier tu 
Indianola and Corpus Crhisti, a weekly line 
to Iavana, and a semi-monthly line to 
London. 

The entrance to Galveston harbor is ob- 
structed by an inner and an outer bar, the 
removal of which has been undertaken by the 
United States Government. The work was 
begun in 1874, but the appropriations have 
been inadequate, and the work is still incom- 
plete, but very satisfactory as far as prose- 
cuted. The water on the bar is steadily 
increasing in depth, and vessels are now 
passing over the bar drawing fifteen feet of 
water. The number of vessels requiriny 
lightering before passing over the bar aro 
fewer as the increased depth of water on the 
bar permits them to come in and discharge 
their cargoes. The work of deepening the 
water over the bar may be considered as 
experimental, but of sufficient importance to 
demonstrate the fact that when the work 
proposed is completed deep water over the bar 
varying from 18 to 20 feet will have been 
secured. The last report of the engineer in 
charge of the work shows a gain of six inches 
on the bar at mean low tide. In 1885 134 
feet was the maximum depth over the bar. 
In 1886 only one vessel went out over the bar 
drawing 14 feet of water. 

Galveston isa beautiful city, with wide and 
straight streets and elegant parks. It has a 
number of costly public buildings. Oleander 
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Park occupies 80 acres, the City Park 25 
acres. There are a number of public squares, 
an esplanade two miles long, and several 
public gardens. Magnolia Grove Cemetery 
comprises 100 acres, and the City Cemetery 
10 acres. 

Four railroads run into the city of Gal- 
veston. They are the Galveston, Houston & 
Henderson, the Gulf. Colorado & Santa Fé, 
the International & Great Northern, and the 
Aransas Pass—the latter running into the 
city via the track of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe. 

All of the principal railroads in the State 
also have an outlet to the gulf over these 
lines. 

In point of mannfacturing and commercial 
importance Galveston surpasses any city in 
the State, and rivals many of the leading 
cities of the Sonth with even greater popu- 
lation. 

Galveston is the most attractive, coolest 
and healthiest city in the South. Constant 
gulf breeze, unsurpassed surf bathing and 
thirty miles of beach for riding and driving, 
which is unequaled in the world. 

Georgetown, the county seat of William- 
son county, is situated in a high, healthy 
section of the county, on the bank of the 
beautiful San Gabriel river, at the terminus 
of the Georgetown branch of the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern Railroad from the 
south, and also the Georgetown & Granger 
branch of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railroad from the east. Its population is 
2,538. It has two banks, one private and 
one national. The transactions of these two 
banks during 1890 amounted to $8,000,000. 

Amount expended in building operations 
and public improvements, $500,000. 

Manufacturing establishments consist of 
chair and furniture factory, sock factory, two 
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planing mills workIng all kinds of woodwork 
for building purposes; ice factory, capacity 
six tons per day; one roller flouring mill, 
capacity 110 barrels per day; one saddle and 
harness factory; one plow factory. 

The Southwestern University is located 
here, which has the patronage of the five 
annual conferences of Texas, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. The annual 
enrolled attendance in 1890-"91 was about 
600; $100,000 was expended in 1891 ip 
improvements of the buildings of this uni- 
versity. 

The Texas Chautauqua Assembly is located 
on a high, elevated hill, immediately west of 
the city, and on the opposite side of the river, 
which is spanned by a magnificent suspension 
bridge, and is in a flourishing condition. 

The city is supplied with a magnificent 
system of waterworks, furnishing pure water 
from springs. 

Gonzales, the capital of the county of the 
same name, is situated on the Guadalupe 
river, a mile below the mouth of the San 
Marcos river, about sixty-six miles east of 
San Antonio and sixty miles south by east of 
Austin. It has a population of 2,500, two 
banks, three churches and a college. 

Hempstead, in Waller county, is situated 
on a high, rolling prairie, about fifty miles 
northwest of Houston, on the Houston & 
Texas Central Railway, and is the eastern 
terminus of the Austin branch of that rail- 
way. It is in the midst of a most productive 
agricultural region. Population, 2,259. There 
are sold in the place about 3,500 bales of 
cotton annually, and it is also a great shipping 
point for watermelons and canteloupes. 

Houston, the capital of Harris county, in 
latitude 29° 30’, longitude 94° 50’, is at the 
head of navigation of Buffalo bayou, fifty 
wiles northwest of Galveston, and the rail 
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The city is situated 
on both sides of the bayon, on gently undu- 


road center of Texas. 


lating land, and has steamboat commnunica- 
tion with Galveston daily. In 1890 it had a 
population of 27,411. Besides the usual 
complement of schools and churches it con- 
tains the Masonic Temple for the Grand 
Lodge of Texas, and its city hall and market 
house are unsurpassed in the South. The 
annual State fair is also held here. It is an 
important manufacturing center. 


Assessed value of all property in 1891, 
$15,776,449, which is greater by nearly $3,- 
000,000 than that of the preceding year. 
Total value of all the property owned by the 
city, $260,000. Number of square miles 
within the corporate limits, nine. 


Huntsville, the last residence of the 
lamented Sam Houston, is the seat of gov- 
ernment of Walker county, on the Hunte- 
ville branch of the International & Great 
Northern Railroad, seventy-four miles north 
of Houston. It contains eight churches, the 
State penitentiary, Andrew Female College, 
Austin College (Presbyterian), ete. Popula- 
tion, 2,271. Assessed value of all property 
in 1891, $490,000. 

Kaufman, at the crossing of the east 
branch of the Texas Central and the Texas 
Trunk railroads, has enjoyed a constant in- 
crease in population and in taxable values. 
Since 1870 the number of inhabitants has 
increased from 400 to about 3,000. Assessed 
values in 1890, $800,000. 


Lampasas, with a population of about 3,- 
000, has a property assessed in 1891 at $1,- 
096,325. There is also a seminary at that 
place. 

Laredo, on the Rio Grande, at the junc- 
tion of the International & Great Northern 
and the Mexican National railroads, has a 
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popnlation of 11,813, an Ursuline academy 
or convent, and property assessed at $2,405,- 
870 in 1891. 

Marlin, the county seat of Falle county, 
is situated four miles northeast froin the 
geographical center of the county, on the 
Waco division of the Honston & Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad. It has a population of 2,27, 
and property assessed in 1891 at $1,050,000. 
Amount expended in buildings and improve. 
ments during that year, $65,000. 

Marshal’, the seat of government for Har- 
rison county, in the eastern part of the State, 
has now a population of 7,196, six churches, 
a female college, Wiley University (Metho- 
dist Episcopal), the machine shops and head- 
quarters of the Texas & Pacific Railroad, ete. 
The Shreveport branch of the railroad forms 
its junction there. 

McKinney, the headquarters of Collin 
county, on the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad, is the terminus of the East Line 
& Red River Railroad. The assessed valne 
of the property of the place increa ed from 
$610,000 in 1880 to $1,230,780 in 1888. 
In 1890 $30,000 was spent in buildings and 
improvements, and this is but a sample of 
what that city is averaging. Population in 
1890, 3,849. 

Nacogdoches, capital of the county of the 
same name, is situated on the Houston, East 
& West Texas Railroad, 140 miles from 
Houston and ninety from Shreveport. It is 
the best trading point between those two 
places. The amount of bank exchange in 
1820 was $400,000. 

New Birmingham, in Cherokee county, 
with a population of 1.200 in 1890, is des- 
tined to become an iron-manufacturing city 
of considerable importance. lt is situated 
only a mile .and a half from Rusk, and is a 
new p'ace, being laid off in 1888. Itis ou 
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the St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas Railroad. 
White sulphur and chalybeate springs are 
numerous in the vicinity. The place is 
growing rapidly. 

San Antonio is, as shown by the last 
United States census, the largest city in 
Texas. It is by far the prettiest, the most 
healthful, and has the finest drinking water 
of all cities anywhere, and her visible water 
supply is more than sufficient for a city of 
two millions of people. That this is no ex- 
aggeration may beseen by remembering that 
the San Antonio river, with a width of from 
thirty to seventy-five feet of purest, clearest 
water averaging from five to six feet deep, 
flows right through the middle of the city 
with a current of more than twelve miles an 
hour; and the San Pedro springs send a 
third as much through the city in the old 
acequias dug by the Spanish missionaries 
nearly 200 years ago; then it has one 
public artesian well right in the main 
business part of the city that flows over 
3,500,000 gallons a day. This gives a 
public supply of more than 30,000,000 gal- 
lons of water a day, and its clearness, purity 
and sweetness are marvels to scientists as 
well as to visitors. Besides this, factories, 
ice works, the United States Government 
headquarters, lanndries, breweries and pri- 
vate premises have a large number of welle, 
making the present flow of water within the 
corporate limits of San Antonio more than 
45,000,000 gallons a day. 

There is no climate yet known that equals 
that surrounding San Antonio. Southwest 
Texas, as shown by the most carefully kept 
statistics and scientific observations, sur- 
passes any known country. Consumption, 
catarrh, malarial and typhus complaints are 
unknown among the natives here, and those 
coming here in the early stages of lung dis- 


eases recover, and a great improvement im- 
mediately follows any stage. The evenness 
of temperature in this section is conducive 
to healthfulness. The highest temperature 
in 1890 was 96 in July, and the lowest 24 
in February, and the air is almost perfectly 
dry except when raining. It was these facts 
of healthfulness, purity of water and mild- 
ness and evenness of temperature that caused 
the Spanish missionaries to select San An- 
tonio and southwest Texas as their abode 
and headquarters. As soon as the truth is 
known hundreds of thousands of people will 
flock to this section. 

In the way of climate, air, water, soil, 
scenery and unlimited resources, nature has 
blessed this section of the United States 
above almost any country on earth. Ten 
years ago a city of 20,000 inhabitants, with 
scarcely any modern business houses, with 
but one street worthy the name of a business 
street, with plazas, muddy eye-sores, streets 
unpaved and with few sidewalks, we find 
to-day a modern city of 41,181 inhabitants, 
and improvements completed and under con- 
struction that place the “Alamo City” in the 
front rank of Southern cities in appearance 
and in appliances for comfort. 

As to municipal improvements the rapid 
increase in the assessed values of the city has 
enabled the authorities to inaugurate unprec- 
edented expenditures in this direction, while 
the tax rate has been actually reduced from 
that of four years ago, and now stands at 1 
per cent., a rate lower than that paid in any 
large city in the United States; and there are 
more than 155 miles of water mains in San 
Antonio, nearly 75 miles of paved streets, 
more than 125 miles of smooth cement side- 
walks and the best electric street-car system of 
all cities in the United States—seventy-five 
miles. 
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The total number of manufactories now in 
operation is about 150, with a capital of $2,- 
750,300. The raw material used in 1889 
amounted to something like $1,800,000. In 
these establishments some 1,500 persons find 
employment, to whom wages are paid 
amounting to $400,000. The value of the 
products for 1389 aggregated $3,750,000. 

One of the grand features that promises to 
have a great effect in San Antonio’s success 
as a manufacturing center is the discovery of 
natural gas in considerable quantities both in 
and adjacent to the city. The wells already 
developed have more than enough to supply 
the entire city for domestic lighting and 
heating purposes. It hasa confined pressure 
of from 50 to 200 pounds per square inch. 
And on the same lands, belonging to Mr. 
George Dullnig, are some oil wells that flow 
the best lubricating oil on the market. It 
brings 20 cents a gallon for all that is 
pumped, and the Southern Pacific Railway 
gave a certificate saying one of their freight 
engines, oiled with it, had run over.3,000 
miles without replenishing the cups—a re- 
cord unprecedented for any lubricating oil 
ever discovered. 

The increase in taxable values is a good 
index of the prosperity of San Antonio. 
Tax—State, city and county—is less than in 
any city in the United States—less than $2 
on the $100 for all purposes whatever. 

The San Antonio military post will one 
day be the largest in the country, as to-day 
it is the most beautiful. Nature has given 
the site, the location, the strategic impor- 
tance, and Uncle Sam has always recognized 
the importance of keeping troops here. 

The first military post in San Antonio was 
established in 1865. The troops were with- 
drawn in 1873, but two years later they were 
marched back, as the war department 


had discovered what an imporiant  pvint 
this was. It was determined to make 
the establishment here permanent and 
the citizens were agreeable to the idea. 
What is now known as Government hill, be- 
ing then a long distance froin the town, met 
with favor in the eyes of the officers detailed 
to select a site. 

The various Christian and Jewish denom- 
inations have a strong representation in the 
city. Many of the buildings in which their 
worship is conducted are fine specimens of 
church architecture. The most imposing 
church building is the San Fernando cathe- 
dral, which is the central church of the 
Catholic religion in the Southwest. This 
cathedral is situated on Main plaza and its 
fine peal of the bells and sweet-toned organ 
are famous throughout the State. The largest 
Protestant church is called St. Mark’s. It 
is the seat of the Episcopalian bishop of West- 
ern Texas. This church is beautifully lo- 
cated on Travis equare and is widely noted 
for its maguificient choir and choral services. 
In the same neighborhood are situated the 
Jewish synagogue the First Baptist church 
and the Methodist Episcopal church, South. 
The following list shows the number of 
churches owned by the several denominations: 
Episcopalian 4, Catholic 4, Presbyterian 3, 
Methodist 6, Baptist 5, Lutheran 1, Chris- 
tian 1, colored denominations 7. The rolls of 
church membership are large, and well filled 
churches attest the great number of worshipers 
in the city. 

Besides these, all of which have large Sun- 
day-schools, the Young Men’s:Christian As- 
sociation has a large membership—-a larger 
per cent of young people than any city in 
the Southwest—with a ladies’ auxiliary. 

No city in the United States has better 
schools than has San Antonio. She bas a 
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larger scholastic population than any city in 
Texas by over 3,000, it being 10,694, 1,590 
of which are colored. Her public free school 
property is valued at $1,000,000, and com- 
prizes seven two-story and one three-story 
building, latest designs, with all comforts and 
appliances, for white children, and one two- 
story stone and two large frame buildings for 
colored children. 

As a picturesque and historical city there 
is none in the United States that can equal 
San Antonio. It is the tourists’ paradise. 
It was founded in 1691, and has been the 
scene of many an exciting affray. There are 
many points of interest that afford great at- 
traction for the visitors to the city. The 
chief one of these is the Alamo, which was 
originally founded as a mission under the 
name of San Antonio de Valero, in 1720. It 
became the garrison or fort for Spanish and 
afterward American troops. As such it was 
the scene of several battles, the most memor- 
able of which was in 1836, when General 
Santa Anna, at the head of a Mexican army 
of 7,000, besieged it, and when, on the 6th of 
March of that year, he carried it by storm 
after being three times repulsed by Colonel 
William B. Travis, Davy Crockett, James 
Bowie and their 172 heroic companions, who 
died fighting for Texas liberty, and whose 
bodies were burned by the savage Mexicans 
after the battle and their ashes lie buried in 
the sacred soil. 

The Alamo is now the property of the 
State of Texas, is in the custody of the city of 
San Antonio and is open to visitors daily 
without charge. 

The mission Concepcion, which is known 
as the first mission, was founded in 1716. 
It is situated on the left bank of the San 
Antonio river, about two miles below the 
city. It was the scene of a battle between 
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Colonel James Bowie, commanding 90 
Americans and about 400 Mexican regular 
troops. The Mexicans were defeated with 
a loss of 60 killed and 40 wounded. The 
Americans lost one man killed. This battle 
was fought on the 28th of October, 1835. 
This mission was also the scene of several 
Iudian battles. Its name as a mission was 
« Mision Concepcion la Purisima de Acuna.” 

The second mission is the most beautiful 
and elegant of all the Texas missions. It is 
situated about four miles below the city near 
the river, and is named Mision San Jose de 
Aguayo. It was founded in 1720, and the 
celebrated artist, Huica, was sent here by the 
king of Spain, and devoted several years to 
carving its various ornamentations, statues, 
etc. The hands of vandals have exceeded the 
ravages of tine in its defacement. Like the 
others, this mission has been the scene of 
many memorable conflicts. It is well worthy 
of a visit by all tourists. 

The third mission differs in general de- 
sign froin all the other missions. It was 
founded in 1716 and is situated about six 
miles below the city. Its name as a mission 
was Mision San Juan Capistrano. It was 
near here that the American patriots rendez- 
voused prior to their capture of San Antonio 
from the Mexicans under General Coa, in 
1835,—a battle which aroused the ire of 
Santa Anna and led to the holocaust of the 
Alamo and subsequently to Texan inde- 
pendence. Like most of the other missions, 
it is now in ruins—picturesque but silent elo- 
quence of past glories and tragedies. 

Sherman, having in 1890 a population of 
7,320, is the county seat of Grayson county, 
and a good railroad point. Assessed value of 
all property in 1891, $4,966,334. Total of 
all property owned by the city, $20,872. 

Sulphur Springs, the chief trading point 
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in Hopkins county, grew in population froin 
1,000 in 1870 to 3,038 in 1890, and the 
assessed values increased from $800,000 in 
1880 to $1,300,000 in 1890. This place also 
has a number of medicinal wells and springs. 

Temple, in Bell county, is at the intersec- 
tion of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé railroads, has a 
population of 6,500, and is a new and grow- 
ing city. 

Terrell, thirty-two miles east of Dallas, is 
situated on the Texas & Pacific Railroad, is a 
great shipping point for cattle, and is abun- 
dantly supplied with wells of good water. 
In 1890 it had a population of 2,977. The 
Terrell Institute is a good school at the 
place. 

Tyler, the county seat of Smith county, is 
on the northern division of the International 
& Great Northern Railroad, and on the Cot- 
ton Belt road, had a population of 6,908 in 
1890, has the Charnwood Institute as one of 
its local institutions of learning, and a pub- 
lic library of 10,000 volumes. One daily 
and two weckly newspapers flourish there, 
and the principal shops and general‘ offices of 
the Cotton Belt Railroad for Texas, are lo- 
cated at that place. 

Victoria, on the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
in Victoria county, had 3,500 inhabitants in 
1890. Being on the east bank of the Guada- 
lupe river, the prosperity of the place has 
been chiefly derived from navigation and the 
shipment of cattle, etc. 

Waco is a live city at the intersection of 
several railroads, and had a population of 14,- 
425 in 1890. Assessed value of all property 
in 1891, $10,242,642. There are abont seven 
square miles within the corporate limits. 

Waxahachie, the county seat of Ellis 
county, is a railroad center, with a popnlation 
in 1890 of 3,076. The county is the banner 
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one in the black-waxy district. As a sample 
of the improvement made, we may state that 
about $130,000 a year is expended in public 
and private improvements. 

Weatherford, the capital of Parker county, 
is located at a railroad junction, sixty-six 
miles west of Dallas. Number of inhab- 
itants in 1890, 3,314; assessed valuation of 
all property in 1891, $1,572,772. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘INDIAN DEPREDATIONS IN TEXAS.” 


The above is the title of a most interesting 
book to Texans, and even to the rest of the 
world, recently published by J. W. Wilbar- 
ger, from which liberal quotations have been 
made in this work. We only hope that the 
quotations we have made will whet the ap- 
petite of the Texan public for the purchase 
of that book. Stories have interest only in 
their details, and such are given in that werk. 
and they cannot be condensed for a larger 
publication like this, and therefore only 
extracts could be given in this volume. 
The work is illustrated with graphic pictures, 
and arranged by counties and dates in the 
index, so that ready reference can be made to 
any point. 

From the above work we give the follow- 
ing story in our miscellaneous department: 


THE FORT PARKER MASSACRE. 


“The following graphic account of the 
Fort Parker massacre has been gathered from 
several reliable sources, but the greatest por- 
tion of thein has been by the kind consent of 
James T. De Shield, copied from a little 
book published by him, entitled ‘Cynthia 
Ann Parker.’ In fact everything, from the 
conclusion of the extract from Mrs. Plum- 
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s diary to the conclusion of the history 
of Quanah Parker, is intended to be a literal 
copy from said book. 

sé Among the many tragedies that have 
cecurred in Texas the massacre at Parker’s 
fort holds a conspicuous place. Nothing that 
has ever happened exhibits savage duplicity 
and ernelty more plainly than the massacre 
of helpless women and children. 

“In 1833 a sinall colony was organized in 
the State of Illinois for the purpose of form- 
ing a settlement in Texas. After their arri- 
val in the country they selected for a place of 
residence a beautiful region on the Navasota, 
a small tributary of the Brazos.. To secure 
themselves against the various tribes of roving 
savages was the first thing to be attended to; 
and, having chosen a commanding eminence 
adjacent to a large timbered bottom of the 
Navasota, abont three miles from where the 
town of Springfield formerly stood, and about 
two miles from the present town of Groes- 
beck, they by their joint labor soon had a 
fortification erected. It consisted of a stock- 
ade of split cedar timbers planted deep in the 
ground, extending fifteen feet above the sur- 
face, touching each other and confined at the 
tup by transverse timbers which rendered 
them almost as immovable as a solid wall. 
At convenient distances there were port- 
holes, through which, in case of an emer- 
gency, fire-arms could be used. The entire 
fort covered nearly an acre of ground. There 
were also attached to the stockade two log 
cabins at diagonal corners, constituting a 
part of the enclosure. They were really 
bluckhouses, the greater portion of each 
standing outside of the main stockade, the 
upper story jutting out over the lower, with 
openings in the floor allowing perpendicular 
shooting from above. There were also port- 
holes out in the upper story so as to admit of 
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horizontal shooting when necessary. Thi- 
enabled the inmates to rake from every side 
of the stockade. The fort was situated near 
a fine spring of water. As soon as it was com- 
pleted the little colony moved into it. 
‘Parker’s colony at this time consisted of 
Elder John 
Parker, the patriarch of the colony, and his 
wife; his son, James W. Parker, wife, four 
single children, and his daughter, Mrs. Rachel 
Plummer, her husband, L..M. S. Plummer, 
and an infant son fifteen months old; Mrs. 
Sarah Nixon, another daughter, and her hus- 
band, L. D. Nixon; Silas M. Parker (another 
son of Elder John), his wife and four children; 


- Benjamin F. Parker, an unmarried son of the 


elder; Mrs. Nixon, Sr., mother of Mrs. James 
W. Parker; Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Nixon; Mrs. Duty; Samuel M. 
Frost, wife and two children; G. E. Dwight, 
wife and two children—in all, thirty-four 
persons. Besides those above mentioned, old 
man Lunn, David Faulkenberry and his son 
Evan, Silas Bates and Abram Anglin had 
erected cabins a mile or two distant from the 
fort, where they resided. These families were 
truly the advance guard of civilization in that 
part of our frontier, Fort Houston in Ander- 
son county being the nearest protection ex.. ` 
cept their own trusty rifles. 

“Here the struggling colonists remained, 
engaged in the avocations of a rural life, till- 
ing the soil, hunting buffalo, bear, deer, 
turkey and smaller game, which served abun- 
dantly to supply their larder at all times with 
fresh meat, in the enjoyment of a life of Ar- 
eadian simplicity, virtue and contentment, 
until the latter part of the year 1835, when 
the Indians and Mexicans forced the little 
band of compatriots to abandon their homes 
and flee with many others before the in- 
vading army from Mexico. On arriving at 
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the Trinity river they were compelled to halt 
in consequence of an overflow. Before they 
could cross the swollen stream the eudden 
and unexpected news reached them that Santa 
Anna ard his vandal hordes bad been con- 
fronted and defeated at San Jacinto, that san- 
suinary engagement which gave birth to the 
new sovereignty of Texas, and that Texas 
was free from Mexican tyranny. 

“« On receipt of this news the fleeing settlers 
were overjoyed and at once returned to their 
abandoned homes. The Perker colonists now 
retraced their steps, firet going to Fort Houe- 
ton, where they remained a few days in order 
to procure supplies, after which they made 
their way back to Fort Parker to look after 
their stock and prepare for a crop. These 
hardy sons of toil spent their nights in the 
fort, repairing to their farms early each morn- 
ing. The strictest discipline was maintained 
for awhile, but as time wore on and no hostile 
demonstrations had been made by the Indians 
they became somewhat careless and restive 
under confinement. However, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that they should cultivate 
their farms to insure substance for their fain- 
ilies. They usually went to work in a body, 
with their farming implements in one hand 
and their weapons of defense in the other. 
Some of them built cabins on their farms, 
hoping that the gove-nment would give them 
protection, or that a sufficient number of other 
colonists would soon move in to render them 
secure from the attacks of Indians. 

“On the 18th of May, 1836, all slept at 
the fort, James W. Parker, Nixon and Plum- 
mer, repairing to their field, a mile distant on 
the Navasota, early the next morning, little 
thinking of the great calamity that was soon 
to befall them. They had scarcely left when 
several hundred Indians (accounts of the 
number of Indians vary from 300 to 700.— 
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probably there were about 500), Comanches 
and Kiowas, made their appearance on an emi- 
nence within 300 yards of the fort. Those 
who remained in the fort were not prepared 
for an attack. so careless had they become in 
their fancied security. The Indians hoisted 
a white flag as a token of their friendly in- 
tentions, and upon the exhibition of the white 
flag Mr. Benjamin F. Parker went out to 
have a talk withthem. The Indians artfully 
feigned the treacherons semblance of friend- 
ship, pretending they were looking for a suit- 
able camping place, and inquired as to the 
exact locality of a waterhole in the imme- 
diate vicinity, at the same time asking for a 
beef, as they said they were very hungry. 
Not daring to refuse the request of such 
a formidable body of savages, Mr. Parker 
told them they should have what they 
wanted. Returning to the fort he stated to 
the inmates that to his opinion the Indians 
were hostile and intended to tight, but added 
he would go back to them and he would try 
to avert it. His brother Silas remonstrated, 
but he persisted in going, and was imme- 
diately surrounded and killed; whereupon the 
whole force—their savage instincts aroused 
by the sight of blood—charged upon the fort, 
uttering the most terrific and unearthly yells 
that ever greeted the ears of mortals. The 
sickening and bloody tragedy was soon en- 
acted. Brave Silas M. Parker fell outside 
the fort, while he was gallantly fighting to 
save Mrs. Plummer. Mrs. Plummer madea 
desperate resistance, but was soon over- 
powered, knocked down with a hoe and made 
captive. Samuel M. Frost andhis son, Rob- 
ert, met their fate while heroically defending 
the women and children inside the stockade. 
Old ‘Granny’ Parker was stabbed and left 
for dead. Elder John Parker, wife, and Mrs. 
Kellogg attempted to make their escape, and 
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in this effort had gone about three-fourths of "kill Nixon, David Taulkenberry appeared 
a mile, when they were overtaken and driven | with his rifle and caused them to fall back. 
back to the fort, and the old gentleman was | Nixon, after his narrow escape from death, 
stripped, murdered, scalped and horribly | seemed very much excited and immediately 
mutilated. Mrs. Parker was etripped, speared | went in search of his wife, soon falling in 
and left for dead, but by feigning death | with Dwight, his own and Frost’s families. 
escaped, as will be seen further on. Mrs. | Dwight and family soon overtook J. W. Par- 

Kellogg was spared as acaptive. The result | ker and went with him to his hiding place in 
summed up as follows: Killed--Elder John | the bottom. Faulkenberry, thus left with 
Parker, aged reventy-nine; Silas M.and Ben- | Mrs. Parker and her two children, bade her 
jamin F. Parker; Samuel M. and his son | follow hiin. With the infant in her arms and 
Robert Frost. Wounded dangerously—Mrs. | leading the other child, she obeyed. Seeing 
John Parker, old ‘Granny’ Parker, and Mrs. | them leave the fort, the Indians made several 
Duty. Captured—Mre. Rachel Plummer, | attempts to intercept them, but were held in 
daughter of James W. Parker, and her son, | check by the brave man’s rifle. Several 
James Pratt Plummer, two years of age; | mounted warriors, armed with bows and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg; Cynthia Ann Parker, | arrows, strung and drawn, and with territic 
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nine years old, and her little brother, Jolin | yells, would charge them, but ae Faulken- 
Parker, aged six, children of Silas M. Parker. į berry would present his gun, they would 
The remainder made their escape, as we shall | halt, throw up their shields, sight about, 
now narrate. wheel and retire toa safe distance. This con- 
“When the attack onthe fort first com- | tinned for some distance, until they had 
menced, Mrs. Sarah Nixon made her escape ; passed through a prairie of some forty or fifty 
and hastened to the field to advise her father, acres. Just as they were entering the woods 
husband and Plummer of what had occurred. | the Indians made a furious charge, when one 
On her arrival Plummer hurried off on horse- | warrior, more daring than the others, dashed 
back to inform Fanlkenberry, Bates and Ang- up so near that Mrs. Parker's faithful dog 
lin, who were at work in the fields. Parker | seized his horse by the nose, whereupon borse 
and Nixon started to the fort, but the former | and rider summersaulted, alighting on their 
met his family on the way and carried them ; backs in the ravine. At this moment Silas 
some four or five miles down the Navasota, | Bates, Abram Anglin, and Evan Faulken- 
secreting them in the bottom. Nixon, though | berry, armed, and Plummer, unarmed, came 
unarmed, continued on toward the fort, and | up, causing the Indians to retire, after which 
met Mrs. Lucy, wife of Silas Parker (killed), | the party made their way unmolested. 
with her four children, just as they were in- “As they were passing through the field 
terrupted by a small party of monnted and | where the men were at work inthe morning, 
foot Indians. They compelled the mother to | Plummer, as if aroused from a dream, de- 
lift her daughter Cynthia Ann, and her little |; manded to know what had become of his 
son, Jolin, behind two of the mounted war- | wife and child. Armed only with a butcher- 
riors. The foot Indians then took Mrs. | knife he left the party, in search of his loved 
Parker, her two youngest children and Nixon | ones, and was seen no more for six days. 
on toward the fort. As they were about to! The Faulkenberrys, Lunn and Mrs. Parker 
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secreted themselves in a small creek bottom, 
some distance froin the first party, each un- 
conscious of the others’ whereabouts. At 
twilight Abram Anglin and Evan Faulken- 
berry started back to the fort to succor the 
wounded and those who. might have escaped. 
On their way and just as they were passing 
Faulkenberry’s cabin, Anglin saw his first 
and only ghost. He says: ‘It was dressed 
in white with long white hair streaming 
down its back. I admit that I was more 
scared at this moment than when the Indians 
were yelling and charging on us. Seeing 
me hesitate my ghost now beckoned me to 
come on. Approaching the object, it proved 
to be old ‘Granny’ Parker, whom the In- 
dians had wounded and stripped, with the 
exception of her nnder-garments. She had 
made her way to the house from the fort by 
crawling the entire distance. I took her 
some bed-clothing and carried her some rods 
from the house, made her a bed, covered her 
up, and left her until we should return from 
the fort. On arriving at the fort we could 
not ste a single human being alive, or hear 
a human sound. But the dogs were bark- 
ing, the cattle lowing, horses neighing, and 
the hogs equally making a hideous and 
strange medley of sounds. Mrs. Parker had 
told ine where she had left some silver— 
$160.50. This I found under a hickory 
bush by moonlight. Finding no one at the 
fort, we returned to where I had laid 
‘Granny’ Parker. On taking her up be- 
hind me, we made our way back to the hid- 
ing place in the bottom, where we found 
Nixon, whom we had not seen since his 
cowardly flight at the time he was rescued 
by Faulkenberry from the Indians. 

“In the book published by James W. 
Parker, he states that Nixon liberated Mrs. 
Parker from the Indians and resened old 


‘Granny’ Parker. Mr. Anglin in his account 
contradicts or rather corrects this statement. 
He says: «I positively assert that this is a 
mistake, and I am willing to be qualified to 
the statement I here make, and can prove 
the same by Silas Bates, now living near 
Groesbeck.’ 

“The next morning Bates, Anglin and E. 
Faulkenberry went back to the fort to get 
provisions and horses, and look after the 
dead. On reaching the fort they found five 
or six horses, a few saddles and some meat, 
bacon and honey. Fearing an attack from 
the Indians who might still be lurking 
around, they left without burying the dead. 
Returning to their comrades in the bottom 
they all concealed themselves until they set 
out for Fort Houston. Fort Houston, an- 
asylum, on this, as on many other occasions, 
stood on what has been for many years a 
farm of a wise statesman, a chivalrous soldier 
and true patriot, John H. Reagan, two miles 
south of Palestine. 

“After wandering around and traveling 
for six days and nights, during which they 
suffered much from hunger and thirst, their 
clothing torn to shreds, their bodies lacerated 
with briars and thorns, the women and chil- 
dren with unshod and bleeding feet, the 
party with James W. Parker reached Fort 
Houston. 

« An account of this wearisome and peril- 
ous journey through the wilderness, given 
substantially in Parker’s own words, will en- 
able the reader to more fully realize the 
hardships they had to undergo and the dan- 
gers they encountered. The bulk of the 
party were composed of women and children, 
principally the latter, and ranging from one 
to twelve years old. ‘We started from the 
fort, said Mr. Parker, ‘the party consieting 
of eighteen in all, for Fort Houston, & dis- 
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tance of ninety miles by the route we had to 
travel. The feelings of the party can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. We were 
truly a forlorn set, many of us bareheaded 
and barefooted, a relentless fue on the one 
hand and on the other a trackless and unin- 
habited wilderness infested with reptiles and 
wild beasts, entirely destitute of food and no 
means of procuring it.’ Add to this the 
agonizing grief of the party over the death 
and capture of dear relatives; that we were 
momentarily in expectation of meeting a like 
fate, and some idea may be formed ‘of our 
pitiable condition. Utter despair almost 
togk possession of us, for the chance of escap- 
ing seemed almost an impossibility under 
the circumstances. * * * I took one of 
my children on my shoulder and led another. 
The grown persons followed my example and 
we began our journey through the thickly 
tangled underbrush in the direction of Fort 
Houston. My wife was in bad health; Mrs. 
Frost was in deep distress for the loss of her 
husband and son; and all being barefuoted 
except iny wife and Mrs. Frost our progress 
was slow. Many of the children had noth- 
ing on them but their shirts, and their suf- 
ferings from the briars tearing their little 
legs and feet were almost beyond human en- 
durance. 

“ We traveled until about three o'clock in 
the morning, when, the women and children 
being worn out with hunger and fatigue, we 
lay down on the grass and slept until the 
dawn of day, when we resumed our perilous 
journey. Here we left the river bottom in 
order to avoid the briars and underbrush, 
but from the tracks of the Indians on the 
highlands it was evident they were hunting 
us, and, like the fox in the fable, we con- 
cluded to take the river bottom again, for 
though the brambles might tear our flesh 


they might at the same time save our lives 
by hiding us froin the cruel savages who 
were in pursuit of us. The briars did, in 
fact, tear the legs and feet of the children 
until they could have been tracked by the 
blood that flowed from their wounds. 

“Tt was the night of the second day after 
leaving the fort that all, and especially the 
women who were nursing their infants, be- 
gan to suffer intensely from hunger. We 
were then immediately on the bank of the 
river, and through the mercy of Providence 
a pole-cat came near us. I immediately 
pursued and caught it just as it jamped in 
the river. The only way that I could kill it 
was by holding it under the water until it 
was drowned. Fortunately we had the means 
of striking a fire, and we soon had it cooked 
and equally divided among the party, the. 
share of each being small indeed. This was 
all we had to eat until the fourth day, when 
we were lucky enough to eafch another 
skunk and two small terrapins, which were 
also cooked and divided between us. On 
the evening of the fifth day I found that the 
women and children were so exhausted from 
fatigue and hunger that it would be impossi- 
ble for them to travel much further. After 
holding a consultation it was agreed that I 
should hurry on to Fort Houston for aid, 
leaving Mr. Dwight in charge of the women 
and children. Accordingly the next morn- 
ing I started for the fort (about thirty-five 
miles distant), which I reached early in the 
afternoon. I have often looked back and 
wondered how I was able to accomplish this 
extraordinary feat. I had not eaten a mouth- 
ful for six days, having always given my 
share of the animals mentioned to the chil- 
dren, and yet I walked thirty-five miles in 
about eight hours! But the thought of the 
unfortunate sufferers I had left behind de- 
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pendent on my efforts, gave me strength and 
perseverance that can be realized only by 
those who have been placed in similar situa- 
tions. God in [lis bountiful merey upheld 
me in this trying hour and enabled ime to 
perform by task. 

«The first person I met was Captain Car- 
ter of the Fort Houston settlement, who 
received me kindly, and promptly offered 
me all the aid in his power. Ile soon had 
tive horses saddled, and he and Mr. Jeremiah 
Courtney went with ine to meet our little 
band of fugitives. We met them just at 
dark, and, placing the women and children 
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They then halted on open prairie, staked out 
their horses, placed their pickets and pitched 
their camp. Bringing all their prisoners 
together for the first time, they tied their 
hands behind them with raw-hide thongs so 
tight as to cut the flesh, tied their feet close 
together and threw them upon their faces. 
Then the braves, gathering round with their 
yet bloody-dripping sealps, commenced their 
usual war dance. They danced, screamed, 
yelled, stamping upon their prisoners, beat- 
ing tham with blows until their own blood 
caine near strangling them. The remainder 
of the night these frail women suffered and 


on the horses, we reached Captain Carter's had to listen to the cries and groans of their 


about midnight. There we received all the 
kind attention aud relief that our conditions 
reqnired, and all was done for our comfort 
that sympathetic and benevolent hearts could 
do. We arrived at Captain Carter’s on the 
25th of May. The following day my son- 
in-law, Mr. Plummer, reached there also. 
IIe had given us up for lost and had started 
to the same ‘settlement that we had. 

« In due time the members of the party 
located temporarily as best suited the re- 
spective families, most of them returning to 
Fort Parker soon afterward. A burial party 
of twelve men from Fort IIouston went up 
and buried the dead. Their remains now 
repose near the site of old Fort Parker. 
Peace to their ashes. Unadorned are their 
graves; not even a slab of marble or a me- 
mento of any kind has been erected to tell 
the traveler where rest the remains of this 
brave little band of pioneer heroes who 








tender little children. 

“Mrs. Elizabeth Kellogg soon fell into 
the hands of the Keechis, from whom, six 
months after she was captured, she was pur- 
chased by a party of Delawares, who carried 
her to Nacogdoches and delivered her to 
General louston, who paid them $150, the 
amount they had paid and all they asked. 

«Mrs. Rachel Plummer remained a cap- 
tive about eighteen months, and to give the 
reader an idea of her suffering during that 
period we will give an extract from her 
diary: ‘In July and a portion of August 
we were among some very high monntains 
on which the snow remains for the greater 
portion of the year, and I suffered more than 
I had ever done before in my life.. It was 
very seldom I had any covering for my feet, 
and but very little clothing for my body. I 
had a certain number of buffalo skins to 
dress every day, and had to mind the horses 


wrestled with the savage for the mastery of 
his broad domain. 

“ Of the captives we will briefly trace their 
checkered career. After leaving the fort the 
two tribes, the Comanches and Kiowas, re- 
mained and traveled together until midnight. 


at night. This kept me employed pretty 
| much all the time, and often I would take 
my buffalo skins with me to finish them 
while I was minding the horses. My feet 
would often be frost-bitten while I was dress- 
ing the skins, but I dared not complain for 
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fear of being punished. In October I gave | dians ascertained that the child was still 
birth to my second son. I gay October, but | alive, they tore it from my arms and knocked 
it was all guess work with me, as I had no | me down. They tied a plaited rope around 
means Of keeping a record of the days as | its neck and threw it into a bunch of priekly 
they passed. It was a beautiful and healthy | pears and then pulled it backward and for- 
baby, bat it was impossible for me to pro- | ward until its tander flesh was literally torn 
cure suitable comforts for myself and infant. | from its body. One of the Indians who was 
The Indians were not as harsh in their treat- | mounted on a horse then tied the end of the 
ment toward me as I feared they would be, | rope to his saddle and galloped around in a 
but I was apprehensive for the safety of my | circle until my little innocent was not only 
child. I had been with them six months and | dead but torn to pieces. One of them untied 
had learned their language, and I would | the rope and threw the remains of the child 
often beseech my mistress to advise me what | into my lap, and I dng a hole in the earth 
to do to save my child, but she turned a deaf | and buried them. 

ear to all my supplications. My child was «After performing the last sad rites for 
six months old wher my master, thinking, I | the lifeless remains of my dear babe, I sat 
suppose, that it interfered with my work, ; down and gazed witha feeling of relief upon 
determined to put it out of the way. One| the little grave I had made for it in the 
cold morning tive or six Indians came where | wilderness, and could say with David of old, 
IT was sucking my babe. As soon as they | + You can nut come to me, but I must go to 
came I felt sick at heart, for my fears were ! you ;” and then, and even now, as [record 
aronsed four the safety of my child. My the dreadful seene I witnessed, I rejoiced 
fears were not ill-grounded. One of the In- ! that my babe had passed from the sorrows 
dians caught my child) by the throat and) and sufferings of this world. I shall hear 
strangled it until to all appearances it was ' its dying cries no more, and, fully believing 
dead. I exerted all my feeb'e strength to in and relying on the imputed righteousness 
save my child, but the other Indians held me | of God in Christ Jesus, I feel that my inno- 
faust. The Indian who had strangled the | cent babe is now with kindred spirits in the 
child then threw it up into the air repeatedly | eternal world of joys. Oh that my dear 
and let it fall upon the frozen ground until | Savior may keep me through life's short 
life seemed to be extinct. They then gave | journey, and bring me to dwell with my 
it back to me. I had been weeping inces- | children in realms of eternal bliss 

santly while they had been murdering my « Mrs. Plummer has gone to rest, and no 
ee but now my grief was so great that | doubt her hopes have been realized. 

the fuuntain of my tears was dried up. As “ After this she was given as a servant to 
I gazed on the cheeks of my darling infant | a very cruel old squaw, who treated her in a 
I discovered some symptoms of returning most brutal manner. Her son had been 





life. I hoped that if it could be resuscitated | carried off by another party to the far West, 
they would allow ine to keep it. I washed | and she supposed her husband and father had 
the blood from its face and after a time it | been killed in the massacre. [ler infant was 
began to breathe again. But a more heart- | dead and death to her would lave been a 
rending scene ensued. As soon as the In- | sweet relief. Life was a burden. and driven 
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alinost to desperation she resolved no longer | also she saw here in these mountains a bush 
to submit to the intolerant old sqnaw. One | which had thorns on it resembling fish-hooks, 
day when the two were some distance from, | which the Indians used to catch fish with and 
although still in sight of, the camp, her mis- | she herself has often canght trout with them 
tress attempted to beat her witha club. De- |in the little mountain streams. 

termined not to submit to this, she wrenched “On the 19th of February, 1838, she 
the club from the hands of the squaw and ; reached her father’s honse, exactly twenty- 
knocked her down. The Indians, who had | one months after her capture. She had never 
witnessed the whole proceedings from their | seen her little son, James Pratt, since soon 
camp, bow came running up, shouting at the | after their capture and knew nothing of his 
top of their voice. She fully expected to be | fate. She wrote or dictated a thrilling and 
killed, but they patted her on the shoulder, | graphic history of hercapture and the horrors 
crying: Bueno! Bueno! ! (Good! Good!! or | of her captivity, the tortures and hardships 
Well done!). She now fared much better, | she endured, and all the incidents of her life 
and soon became a great favorite, and was with her captors and observations among the 
known as the ‘ Fighting Sqnaw.’ She was | savages. This valuableand little book is now 
eventually ransomed through the intervention rare, and out of print. The full title of the 

| 








of some Mexican Santa Fé traders, by a | volumeis: <‘ Narration of the perilous adven- 
noble-hearted American merchant of that | tures, miraculons escapes and sufferings of 
place, Mr. William Donahue. She was pur- | Rev. James W. Parker, during a frontier 
chased in the Rocky Mountains so far north | residence in Texas of fifteen years. With an 
of Santa Fé that seventeen days were con- | important geographical description of the cli- 
sumed in reaching that place. She was at | mate, soil, timber, water, etc., of Texas. To 
once made a memberof her benefactor’s fam- | which is appended the narration of the cap- 
ily, where she received the kindest of care and | ture and subsequent sufferings of Mrs. Rachel 
attention. Ere long she accompanied Mr. | Plnmmer, his daughter, during a captivity of 
and Mrs. Donahue on a visit to Independence, | twenty-one months among the Comanche In- 
Missonri, where she had the pleasure of meet- ; dians, etc. (18mo., pp. 95 and 35; boards. 
ing and embracing her brother-in-law, L. D. | Louisville, 1844).’ | 
Nixon, and by him was escorted back to her ‘In this book she tells the last she saw ot 
people in Texas. Cynthia Ann and John Varker. She died on 
“ During her stay with the Indians, Mrs. | the 19th of February, 1839, just one year 
Plummer had many thrilling adventures, | after reaching home. As a remarkable coin- 
which she often recounted after her reclama- | cidence it may be stated that she was born on 
tion. In narrating her reminiscences, she | the nineteenth, married on the nineteenth, 
said that in one of her rambles, after she had | captured on the nineteenth, released on the 
been with the Indians some time, she dis- | nineteenth, reached Independence on the ninc- 
covered a cave in the mountains, and, in com- ! teenth, arrived at home on the nineteenth, 
pany with the old squaw that guarded her, | and died on the nineteenth of the month! 
she expiored it and found a large diamond, ‘Her son, James Plummer, after six lon 
but her mistress immediately demanded it, | and weary years of captivity and suffering, 
and she was forced to give it up. She said | during which time he had lived among many 
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different tribes, and traveled several thousand 
miles, was ransomed and taken to Fort Gib- 
son late in 1842, and reached home in 1843, 
in charge of his grandfather. He became a 
respected citizen of Anderson county. Both 
he and his father are now dead. 

“This still left in captivity Cynthia and 
John Parker, who as subsequently heard were 
held by separate bands. The brother and sis- 
ter thus separated gradually, forgot the lan- 
guage, manners and customs of their own 
people, and became thorough Comanches as 
the long years stole slowly away. Ilow long 
the camera of their brains retained the im- 
pressions of the old home within the old fort, 
and the loved faces of their pale .kindred, no 
one knows; though it would appear that the 
fearful massacre should have stamped an im- 
press indelible while life continued. But the 
young mind, as the twig, is inclined by pres- 
ent circumstances, and often forced in a way 
wholly foreign to its native and original bent. 

«John grew up with the semi-nude Co- 
manche boys of his own age, and played at 
hunter and warridr with the pop-gun, made 
of elder-etems, or bows and arrows, and often 
flushed the chapparal for hare and grouse, or 
entrapped the finny denizens of the mountain 
brook with the many peculiar and ingenious 
devices of the wild man for securing for his 
repast the toothsome trout which abounds so 
plentifnully in the elevated and delightful re- 
gion so long inhabited by the lordly Co- 
manches. 

«When John arrived at manhood he ac- 
companied a raiding party down the Rio 
Grande and into Mexico. Among the cap- 
tives taken was a young Mexican girl of 
great beanty, to whom the young warrior 
felt his heart go out. The affection was 
reciprocated on the part of the fair Dona 


married as soon as they should arrive at the 
Comanche village. Each day, as the caval- 
eade moved leisurely but steadily along, the 
lovers could be seen riding together and dis- 
cussing the anticipated pleasures of connubial 
life, when suddenly John was prostrated by 
a violent attack of smallpox. The cavalcade 
could not tarry, andl so it was decided that 
the poor fellow should be left all alone, in 
the vast Llano Estacado, to die or recover as 
fate decreed. But the little Aztec beauty 
refused to leave her lover, insisting on her 
captors allowing her to remain and take care 
of him. To-this the Indians reluctantly con- 
sented. With Juanita to nurse and cheer 
him up, John lingered, lived and ultimately 
recovered, when, with as little ceremony, 
perhaps, as consummated the nuptials of the 
first pair in Eden, they aesumed the matri- 


| monial relation, and Dona Juanita’s predi- 


lection for the customs and comforts of civi- 
lization were sufficiently strong to induce her 
lord to abandon the wild and nomadic life of 
a savage for the comforts to be found in a 
straw-thatched house. ‘They settled in 
Texas,’ says Mr. Thrall, the historian of 
Texas, ‘on a stock ranch in the far West.’ 
When the Civil war broke out John Parker 
joined a Mexican company in the Confeder- 
ate service and was noted for his gallantry 
and daring. He, however, refused to leave 
the soil of Texas, and would under no cir- 


| cumstances cross the Sabine into Louisiana. 


He was still on his ranch across the Rio 
Grande a few years ago, but up to that time 
had never visited any of his relatives in 
Texas.” 


CYNTHIA ANN PARKER. 


The following interesting account is a 
chapter added to the foregoing story: “Four 


Juanita, and the two were engaged to be long years have elapsed since she was cruelly 
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torn from a mother’s embrace and carried 
into captivity. During this time no tidings 
have been received of her. Many efforts 
have been made to find her whereabouts, but 
without success, when, in 1840, Colonel Len. 
Williams, an old and honored Texan, Mr. 
Stoat, a trader, and an Indian guide named 
Jack Harry, packed mules with goods and 
engaged in an expedition of private traffic 
with the Indians. 

“Qn the Canadian river they fell in with 
Pa-ha-u-ka’s band of Comanches, with whom 
they were peacefully conversant; and with 
this tribe was Cynthia Ann Parker, who, 
from the day of her capture, had never 
seen a white person. She was then about 
fourteen years of age and had been with the 
Indians about five years. 

“ Colonel Williams found the Indian into 
whose family she had been adopted and pro- 
posed to redeem her, but the Comanche told 
him all the goods he had would not ransom 
her, and at the same time ‘the fimnness of 
‘his countenance, says Colonel Williams, 
‘warned me of the danger of further men- 
tion of the subject? But old Pa-ha-u-ka 
prevailed upon him to let them see her. She 
came and sat down by the root of a tree, and 
while their presence was doubtless a happy 
event to the poor, stricken captive, who in 
her doleful captivity had endured everything 
but death, she refused to speak a word. As 
she sat there, musing, perhaps, of distant 
relatives and friends, and the bereavements 
at the beginnings and progress of her dis- 
tress, they employed every persuasive art to 
evoke some expression. They told her of 
her playmates and relatives, and asked what 
message she would send to them, but she 
had doubtless been commanded to silence, 
and, with no hope or prospect to return, was 
afraid to appear sad or dejected, and, by a 
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stoical effort in order to prevent future bad 
treatment, put the beet face possible on the 
matter. But the anxiety of her mind was 
betrayed by a perceptible opinion on her lip, 
showing that she was not insensible to the 
common feelings of humanity. 

“As the years rolled by Cynthia Ann 
speedily develuped the charms of woman- 
hood, as with the dusky maidens of her 
companionship she performed the menial 
offices of drudgery to which savage custom 
consigns woman, or practiced those little 
arts of coquetry natural to the female heart, 
whether she be a belle of Madison Square, 
attired in the most elaborate toilet from the 
elite bazaars of Paris, or the half-naked sav- 
ages with matted locks and claw-like nails. 

“Doubtless the heart of more than one 
warrior was pierced by the Ulyssean darts 
from the laughing eyes, or cheered by the 
silvery ripple of her joyous laughter, and 
laid at her feet the game taken after a long 
and arduous chase among the antelope hills. 
Among the number whom her budding 
charms brought to her shrine was Peta 
Nocona, a Comanche war chief, in prowess 
and renown the peer of the famous and re- 
doubtable Big Foot, who fell in a desperately 
contested hand-to-hand encounter with the 
veteran ranger and Indian fighter, Captain S. 
P. Ross, now living at Waco, and whose 
wonderful exploits and deeds of daring fur- 
nished theme for song and story at the war 
dance, the council and the camp fire. 

‘Cynthia Ann, stranger now to every 
word of her mother tongue save her own 
name, became the bride of Peta Nocona, per- 
forming for her imperious lord all the slav- 
ish offices which savagism and Indian custom 
assigns as the duty of a wife. She bore him 
children, and, we are assured, loved him with 
a fierve passion and wifely devotion; ‘for, 
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some fifteen years after her capture,’ says 
Victor M. Rose, ‘a party of white hunters, 
including some friends of her family, visited 
the Comanche encampment, and recognizing 
Cynthia Ann—probably through the medium 
of her name alone—sounded her as to the 
di:agreeableness of a return to her people 
and the haunts of civilization. She shook 
her head in a sorrowful negative, and pointed 
to her little naked barbarians sporting at her 
feet, and to the great, greasy, lazy buck sleep- 
ing in the shade near at hand, the locks of a 
score of scalps dangling at his belt, and 
whose first utterance on aronsing would be a 
stern command to his imeek, pale-faced wife, 
though, in truth, exposure to the sun and air 
had browned the complexion of Cynthia Ann 
almost as intensely as those of the native 
daughters of the plains and forest.’ 

“She retained but the vaguest remem- 
brance of her people—as dim and flitting as 
the phantom of a dream; she was accustomed 
now to the wild life she led, and found in its 
repulsive features charms in which ‘upper- 
tendom’ would have proven totally deficient. 
‘Iam happily wedded, she said to these vis- 
itors; ‘I love my husband, who is good and 
kind, and my little ones, who too are his, and 
I cannot forsake them.’” 

This incident, in all its bearings, is so 
unique an one that it seems highly warrant- 
able to follow Cynthia’s career to the end. 
About a score of years passed and young 
Ross, of Waco, had seemingly silenced the 
Comanches at Antelope hills and Wichita 
mountains, but it was a false silence, as the 
writer above quoted shows below: 

“For some time after Ross’ victory at 
the Wichita mountains the Comanches were 

„less hostile, seldom penetrating far down into 
the settlements. But in 1859—60 the con- 
dition of the frontier was truly deplorable. 
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The people were obliged to stand in a con- 
tinued posture of defense, and were in con- 
tinual alarm and hazard of their lives, never 
daring to stir abroad unarmed, for small 
bodies of savages, quick-sighted and accus- 
tomed to perpetual watchfulness, hovered on 
the outskirts, and, springing from behind 
bash or rock, surprised their enemy before he 
was aware of danger, and sent tidings of their 
presence in the fatal blow, and after execu- 
tion of the bloody work, by superior knowl- 
edge of the country and rapid movements, 
safely retired to their inaccessible deserts. 
«In the autumn of 1860 the indomitable 
and fearless Peta Nocona led a raiding party 
of Comanches through Parker ceunty, so 
named in honor of the family of his wife, 
Cynthia Ann, committing great depredations 
as they passed through. The venerable Isaac 
Parker was at that time a resident of Weath- 
erford, the county seat; and little did he 
imagine that the chief of the ruthless savages 
who spread desolation and death on every 
side as far as their arms could reach, was the 
husband of his long-lost niece, and that the 
commingled blood of the murdered Parkers 
and the atrocious Comanche now coursed in 
the veins of a second generation—bound 
equally by the ties of consanguinity to mur- 
derer and murdered; that the son of Peta 
Nocona and Cynthia Ann Parker would be- 
come the chief of the proud Comanches, 
whose boast. it is that their constitutional set- 
tlement of government is the purest democe- 
racy ever originated or administered among 
men. It certainly conserved the object of 
its institution —-the protection and happiness 
of the people—for a longer period and much 
more satisfactorily than has that of any other 
Indian tribe. The Comanches claimed a 
superiority over the other Texan tribes; and 
they unquestionably were more intelligent 
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and courageous. The reservation policy— 
necessary though it be—brings them all to 
an abject level, the plane of lazy beggars and 
thieves. The Comanche is most qualified by 
nature to receive edneation and for adapting 
himself to the requirements of civilization of 
all the Southern tribes, not excepting even 
the Cherokees, with their churches, school- 
houses and farms. The Comanches, after 
waging an unceasing war for over fifty years 
against the United States, Texas and Mexico, 
still number 16,000 souls—a far better show- 
ing than any other tribe can make, though 
not one but has enjoyed privileges to which 
the Comanche was a stranger. It is a shame 
to the civilization of the age that a people so 
susceptible of a high degree of development 
should be allowed to grovel in the depths of 
heathenism and savagery. But we are di- 
gressing. 

«The loud and clamorous cries of the eet- 
tlers along the frontier for protection induced 
the Government to organize and send out a 
regiment under Colonel M. T. Johnson, to 
take the field fur public defense. But these 
efforts proved of sinall service. The expedi- 
tion, though at great expense to the State, 
failed to find an Indian until, returning, the 
command was fullowed by the wily Com- 
anches, their horses stampeded at night, and 
most of the men compelled to reach the set- 
tlements on foot, under great suffering and 
exposure, 

“Captain ‘Sal’ Ross, who had just gradu- 
ated from Florence Wesleyan University, of 
Alabama, and returned to Texas, was com- 
missioned a captain of rangers by Governor 
Sam Houston, and directed to organize a 
company of sixty men, with orders to repair 
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redoubtable Captain Peta Nocona, and afford 
the frontier such protection as was possible 
with his small force. The necessity of vigor- 
ous measures soon became so pressing that 
Captain Ross soon determined to attempt to 
curb the insolence of these implacable ene- 
mies of Texas by following them into their 
fastnesses and carry the war into their own 
homes. In his graphie narration of this 
campaign, General L. S. Ross says: ‘As I 
could take but forty of my men from my 
post, I requested Captain N. G. Evans, in 
command of the United States troops at Camp 
Cooper, to send me a detachment of the 
Second Cavalry. We had been intimately 
connected on the Van Dorn campaign, during 
which I was the recipient of much kindness 
from Captain Evans, while I was suffering 
from a severe wound received from an Indian 
in the battle of the Wichita. Ile promptly 
sent me a sergeant and twenty-one men well 
mounted. My force was still further aug- 
mented by sume seventy volunteer citizens, 
under the command of the brave old frontiers- 
man, Captain Jack Cureton, of Bosque county. 
These self-sacrificing patriots, without the 
hope of pay or regard, left their defenseless 
homes and families to avenge the sufferings 
of the frontier people. With pack mules 
laden down with necessary supplies, the ex- 
pedition marched for the Indian country. 
«(On the 18th of December, 1860, while 
marching up Pease river, I had suspicions 
that Indians were in the vicinity, by reason 
of the buffalo that came running in great 
numbers from the north toward us, and while 
my command moved in the low ground | 
visited all neighboring high points to make 
discoveries. On one of these sand hills I 


to Fort Belknap, receive from Colonel John- | found four fresh pony tracks, and, being 


son all government property, as his regiment 
was disbanded, and take the field against the 


| 


satisfied that Indian vedettes had just gone, 
I galloped forward about a mile to a higher 
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point, and, riding to the top, to my inex- 
pressible surprise, fonnd myself within 200 
yards of a Comanche village, located on a 
small stream winding around the base of the 
hill. It was a most happy circumstance that 
a piercing north wind was blowing, bearing 
with it a cloud of sand, and my presence was 
unobserved and the surprise complete. By 
signaling my men as | stood concealed, they 
reached me without being discovered by the 
Indians, who were busy packing up prepara- 
tory to a move. By this time the Indians 
mounted and moved off north across the 
level of the plain. My command, with the 
detachment of the Second Cavalry, had out- 
marched and become separated from the citi- 
zen command, which left me about sixty 
men. In making disposition for attack, the 
sergeant and his twenty men were sent at a 
gallop, behind a chain of sand hills, to en- 
compass them in and cut off their retreat, 
while with fifty men I charged. The attack 
was so sudden that a considerable number 
were killed before they could prepare for de- 
fense. They fled precipitately right into the 
presence of the sergeant and his men. Here 
they met with a warm reception, and finding 
themselves completely encompassed, every 
one fled his own way, and was hotly pursued 
and hard pressed. 

“The chief of the party, Peta Nocona, a 
noted warrior of great repute, with a young 
girl about fifteen years of age, mounted on his 
horse behind him, and Cynthia Ann Parker, 
with a girl child about two years of age in 
her arms, and mounted on a fleet pony, fled 
together, while Lieutenant Tom Kelliheir 
and I pursued them. After running about 
a mile Kelliheir ran up by the side of 
Cynthia’s horse, and I was in the act of 
shooting when she held up her child and 
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half a mile further, when about twenty 
yards of him, I fired my pistol, striking the 
girl (whom I supposed to be a man, as she 
rode like one, and only her head was visible 
above the buffalo robe with which she was 
wrapped) near the heart, killing her instantly, 
and the same ball would have killed both but 
for the shield of the chief, which hung down 
covering his back. When the girl fell from 
the horse she pulled him off also, but he 
caught on his feet, and before steadying him- 
self my horse, running at full speed, was 
very nearly on top of him, when he was 
struck with an arrow, which caused him to 
fall to pitching or ‘bucking,’ and it was with 
great difficulty that I kept my saddle, and in 
the meantime narrowly escaped several 
arrows coming in quick succession from the 
chief’s bow. Being at such disadvantage he 
would have killed me in a few minutes but 
fora random shot from my pistol (while I 
was clinging with my left hand to the pom- 
mel of my saddle), which broke his right arm 
at the elbow, completely disabling him. My 
horse then became quiet, and I shot the chief 
twice through the body, whereupon he de- 
liberately walked to a small tree, the only 
one in sight, and leaning against it began to 
sing a wild, weird song. At this time my 
Mexican servant, who had once been a captive 
with the Comanches and spoke their lan- 
guage fluently as his mother tongue, came 
up in company with two of my men. I then 
summoned the chief to surrender, but he 
promptly treated every overture with con- 
tempt, and signalized this declaration with a 
savage attempt to thrust me with his lance 
which he held in his left hand. I could only 
look upon him with pity and admiration. 
For, deplorable as was his situation, with no 
chance of escape, his party utterly destroyed, 


stopped. I kept on after the chief, and about | his wife and child captured in his sight, he 
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was undaunted by the fate that awaited him, 
and as he seemed: to prefer death to life, I 
directed the Mexican to end his misery by a 
charge of buckshot from the gun which he 
carried. Taking up his acconterments, which 
I subsequently sent to Governor Houston, to 
be deposited in the archives at Austin, we 
rode back to Cynthia Ann and Kelliheir, and 
found him bitterly cursing himself for hav- 
ing run his pet horse so hard after an ‘old 
squaw.’ She was very dirty, both in her 
scanty garments and person. But as soon as 
I looked on her face, I said: ‘Why, Tom, 
this is a white woman: Indians do not have 
blue eyes.” On the way to the village, where 
my men were assembling with the spoils, and 
a large caballada of ‘Indian ponies, I dis- 
covered an Indian boy about nine years of 
age, secreted in the grass. Expecting to be 
killed he began crying, but I made him 
mount behind me and carried him along. 
And when in after years I frequently pro- 
posed to send him to his people, he steadily 
refused to go, and died in McLennan county 
last year. 

“After camping for the night Cynthia 
Ann kept crying, and thinking it was caused 
from fear of death at our hands, I had the 
Mexican tell her that we recognized her as 
one cf our own people, and would not harm 
her. She said two of her boys were with her 
when the fight began, and she was distressed 
by the fear that they had been killed. It so 
happened, however, both escaped, and one of 
them, ‘Quanah,’ is now a chief. The other 
died some years ago on the plains. I then 
asked her to give me the history of her life 
among the Indians, and the circumstances 
attending her capture by them, which she 
promptly did, in a very sensible manner. 
And as the facts detailed corresponded with 
the massacre at Parker’s Fort, I was im- 
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pressed with the belief that she was Cyuthia 
Ann Parker. Returning to my post, I sent 
her and child to the ladies at Cooper, where 
she could receive the attention her situation 
demanded, and at the same time dispatched 
a messenger to Colonel Parker, her uncle, 
near Weatherford; aud as I was called to 
Waco to meei Governor Houston, I left 
directions for the Mexican to accompany 
Colonel Parker to Cooper as interpreter. 
When he reached there her identity was soon 
discovered to Colonel Parker’s entire satie- 
faction and great happiness.” (This battle 
broke the spirit of the Comanches for Texas.) 

“Upon the arrival of Colonel Parker at 
Fort Cooper ‘interrogations were made her 
through the Mexican interpreter, for she re- 
membered not one word of English, respect- 
ing her identity; but she had forgotten abso- 
lutely everything apparently at all connected 
with her family or past history. 

«In despair of being able to reach a con- 
clusion, Colonel Parker was about to Icave 
when he said, ‘The name of my niece was 
Cynthia Ann.’ The sound of the once fa- 
miliar name, doubtless the last lingering 
memento of the old home at the fort, seemed 
to touch a responsive chord in her nature, 
when a sign of intelligence lighted up her 
countenance, as memory by some mystic in- 
spiration resumed its cunning as she looked 
up and patting her breast, said, ‘Cynthia Ann! 
Cynthia Ans!’ At the wakening of this 
single spark of reminiscence, the sole gleam 
in the mental gloom of many years, her coun- 
tenance brightened with a pleasant smile in 
place of the sullen expression which habitu- 
ally characterizes the looks of an Indian re- 
strained of freedom. There was no longer any 
doubt as to her identity with the little girl 
lost and mourned so long. It was in reality 
Cynthia Ann Parker, but oh, so changed! 
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“ Dut as savage-like and dark of complex- 
ion as she was, Cynthia Ann was still dear to 
her overjoyed uncle, and was welcomed home 
by relatives with all the joyous transports 
with which the prodigal son was hailed upon 
his miserable return to the parental roof. 

‘¢ A thorough Indian in manner and looks 
as if she had been so born, she sought every 
opportunity to escape and had to be closely 
watched for some time. Her uncle carried 
herself and child to his home, then took them 
to Anstin, where the secession convention 
was insession. Mrs. John Henry Brown and 
Mrs. N.C. Raymond interested themselves 
in her, dressed her neatly, and on one occasion 
took her into the gallery of the hall while the 
convention was in session. They soon realized 
that she was greatly alarmed by the belief 
that the assemblage was a council of chiefs, 
sitting in judgment on her life. Mrs. Brown 
beckoned to her husband, Hon. John Henry 
Brown, who was a member of the convention, 
who appeared and sycceeded in reassuring her 
that she was among friends. 

“ Gradually her mother tongue came back. 
and with it occasional incidents of ber child- 
hood, including a recognition cf the venerable 
Mr. Anglin, and perhaps one or two others. 

“The Civil war coming on soon after, 
which necessitated the resumption of such 
primitive arts, she learned to spin, weave and 
perform the domestic duties. She proved 
quite.an adept in such work and became avery 
useful member of the household. The ruling 
passion of her bosom seemed to be the 
maternal instinct, and cherished the hope that 
when the war was concluded she would at 
last succeed in reclaiming her two children, 
who were still with the Indians. But it was 
written otherwise and Cynthia Ann and her 
little barbarians were called hence cre the 
` cruel war was over. She died at her brother’s 
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in Anderson county, Texas, in 1864, preceded 
a short time by her sprightly little daughter, 
Prairie Flower. Thus ended the sad story of 
a woman far-famed along the border.” 

Only one of her sons, Quanah, lived to 
manhood. He became one of the four chiefs 
of the Cohoite Comanches, who were placed 
on a reservation in Indian Territory in 1874, 
and became the most advanced of Comanche 
tribes in the arts of civilized life. Quanah 
learned English and soon conformed to 
American customs. A letter written in 1886 
thus described his surroundings: “We 
visited Quanah in his teepe. He is a fine 
specimen of physical manhood, tall, muscular, 
straight as an arrow, gray, look-you-straight- 


_through-the-eyes, very dark skin, perfect 


teeth, and heavy raven-black hair—the envy 
of feminine hearts—he wears hanging in two 
rolls wrapped around with red cloth. His 
hair is parted in the middle; the scalp lock is 
a portion of hair the size of a dollar, plaited 
and tangled, signifying, ‘If you want fight 
you can have it.’ 

‘ Quanah is now camped with a thousand 
of his subjects at the foot of some hills near 
Anadarko, Indian Territory. Their white 
teepes, and the inmates dressed in their bright 
blankets and feathers, cattle grazing, children 
playing, lent a weird charm to the lonely, 
desolate hills, lately devastated by prairie 
fire. 

“He has three squaws, his favorite being 
the danghter of Yellow Bear, who met his 
death by asphyxiation at Fort Worth in De- 
cember last. He said he gave seventeen 
horses for her. His daughter Cynthia, named 
for her grandmother, Cynthia Parker, ia an in- 
mate of the agent’s house. Quanah was 
attired in a full suit of buckskin, tunic, leg- 
gins and moccasins elaborately trimmed in 
beads, and a red breech cloth with ornamental 
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end harging down, A very handsome and 
expensive Mexican blanket was thrown 
around his body; in his ears were little stuffed 
birds. His hair was done with the feathers 
of bright plumaged birds. He was hand- 
somer by far thanany Ingomar the writer has 
ever seen, but there was no squaw fair enough 
to personate his Parthenia. His general as- 
pect, manner, bearing, education, natural in- 
telligence, show plainly that white blood 
trickles through his veins. When traveling 
he assumes a complete civilian’s outfit—dude 
collar, watch and chain, and takes out his ear 
rings. He, of course, cannot cut off his long 
hair, saying that he would no longer be ‘big 
chief? He has a handsomecarriage, drives a 
pair of matched grays, always traveling with 
one of his squaws (to do thechores). Minna- 
a-ton-cha is with him now. She knows no 
English, but while her lord is conversing 
gazes dumb with admiration at ‘ my lord,’ 
ready toobey his slightest wish or command.” 


A COMANOHE PRINCESS. 


The following beautiful story is from the 
pen of General H. P. Bee: 

In the spring of 1843, the Repnblie of 
Texas, Sam Houston being president, dis- 
patched Colonel J. C. Eldridge, Commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, and Tom Torrey, 
Indian agent, to visit the several wild tribes 
on the frontier of Texas and induce them to 
make peace and conclude treaties with the 
Republic. General H. P. Bee accompanied 
the expedition, but in no official capacity. 
At the honse of a frontier settler, near where 
the town of Marlin stands, the commissioners 
received two Comanche children who had 
been captured by Colonel Moore, a famons 
and gallant soldier of the old Republic, in 
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one of his forays on the upper waters of the 


Colorado in 1840. These children had been 
ordered to be returned to their people. One 
of them was a buy fourteen years old, named 
Bill Hockley, in honor of t'.e veteran Colo- 
nel Hockley, then high in command of the 


army of the Republic, who had adopted the 


boy and taken care of him: the other was a 
girl eleven years old, named Maria. The 
parting of the little girl from the good people 
who had evidently been kind to her was very 
affecting; she cried bitterly and begged that 
she would not be carried away. She had 
forgotten her native tongue, spoke only one 
language, and had the same dread of an In- 
dian that any other white children had. Her 
little nature had been cultivated by the hand 
of civilization until it drooped at the thought 
of a rough Indian life as a delicately nurtured 
flower will droop in the strong winds of the 
prairies. There being no excuse, however, 
for retaining her among the white people, a 
pretty gentle Indian pony, with a little side- 
saddle, was procured for her, and she was 
taken from her friends. 

On arriving at a camp in Tanaconi, above 
where Waco is now located, the party met 
the first Indians, a mixture of Delawares, 
Wacoes, ete. The appearance of the little 
girl on horseback created great amusement 
among the Indians. She was so shy and 
timid, and the very manner in which she was 
seated on the side-saddle was different from 
that of the brown-skinned women of her 
race. The next morning after the arrival at 
the camp, Ben Hockley came out in full In- 
dian costume, having exchanged his citizen 
clothes for buck-skin jacket, pants, ete. He 
at once resumed his Indian habits, and from 
that day, during the long trip of months, Bill 
was noticed as the keenest eye of the party. , 
He could tell an object at a greater distance, 
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for example, a horse from a buffalo, a horse 
without a rider, ete., quicker than an Indian 
in camp. 

The journey proceeded with its varied 
scenes of excitement, danger and interest for 
four months, and the barometer of the party 
was the little Comanche princess. The ob- 
ject of the expedition was to see the head 
chief of the Comanches, and of course, as the 
search was to be made in the boundless prai- 
ries, it was no easy or certain task; yet they 
could tell the distance from or proximity to 
the Comanches by the conduct of the little 
girl. When news came that the Indians were 
near, the childish voice would not be heard 
in its joyous freshness, caroling round the 
fire; but when news arrived that they could 
not be fonnd, her spirits would revive, and 
her joy would show itself in gambols as 
merry as those of the innocent fawn that 
sports around its mother on the great bosom 
of the prairie. 

At last the goal was reached, and the party 
was in the Comanche camp, the village of 
Pay-ha-liu-co, the head chief of all the Com- 
anches. Maria’s time had come, but the 
little girl tried to avoid notice and kept as 
close as possible. Her appearance, however, 
was the cause of great sensation, and a few 
days fixed the fact that she was the daughter 
of the former head chief of the nation, who 
died on the forks of the, Brazos, from wounds 
received at the battle of Plum creek in 1840. 
Thus, unknown to her or themselves, they had 
been associating with the royal princess, No- 
ga-co-oi-ash, the long-lost and beloved child 
of the nation. This extraordinary good luck 
for the little girl brought no assuagement to 
her grief. Her joy was gone. She spoke 
not a word of Comanche, and could not recip- 
rocate the warm greetings she received. 

On arriving at the village, Bill Hockley 


deterinined that he would not talk Comanche, 
although he spoke it perfectly well, not hav- 
ing, like Maria, forgotten his native language. 
During the week they remained in the village, 
Bill, contrary to his usual custom, kept close 
to the party, and did not speak a word to 
those around him; nur could he be induced 
to do so. On one occasion a woman brought 
a roasting ear, which was of great value in 
her eyes, as it had come probably 150 miles, 
and presented it to Bill, who sat in one of 
the tents. The boy gave not the slightest at- 
tention to the woman or her gift, but kept 
his eye fixed on the ground. Finally she put 
the roasting ear under his eyes, so that as he 
looked down he must see it. Then, talking 
all the time, she walked off and watched 
him. But Bill, from under his eyes, noted 
her movements, and not until she was out of 
sight did he get up and say, “That ugly old 
woman is not mammie, but I will eat her 
roasting ear.” 

When the chief came home (he was ab- 
sent for several days after the party arrived), 
he asked to see the children; and when they 
were presented he spoke to Bill in a very 
peremptory tone of voice, and Bill at once 
answered, being the first word of Comanche 
he had spoken since his arrival. This broke 
the ice, and the boy went among his people, 
not returning to his white friends until he 
was wanted to take part in the ceremony of 
being finally delivered over to his tribe, and 
afterward never going to tell them good by. 
So there and then Bill Hockley passed from 
the scene. 

The day before the grand council with the 
Comanches, the skill and ingenuity of the 
party of the three white men were taxed to 
their fullest extent to make a suitable dress 
for the Comanche princess, whose clothes, it 


may be supposed, had become old and shabby. 
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Their lady friends would have been vastly 
amused at their efforts. There was no crin- 
oline, corset, pull-back, wasp-waist or Dolly 
Varden to be sure. Whether the body was 
too long or too short, we are unable to say; 
but it was one or the other! The skirt was 
a success, but the sleeves would not work: so 
they cut them off at the elbow. The next 
morning they dressed the little princess in a 
flaming-red calico dress, put strings of brass 
beads on her neck, brass rings on her arns, 
a wreath of prairie flowers on her head, tied 
a red ribbon around her smooth, nicely 
plaited hair, and painted her face with ver- 
milion, until she looked like the real princess 
that sbe was. All this, however, was no 
pleasure to poor Maria; she was like a lamb 
dressed in flowers for the sacrifice. 

Finally the time came when, in the full 
council, Colonel Eldridge stood holding the 
hands of the two children in front of the 
chief, and said to him that as an evidence of 
the desire of the great white Father (Hous- 
ton) to make peace, and he friendly with the 
great Comanche nation, he sent them two 
children, captives in war, back to their peo- 
ple. After these words he attempted to 
place the hands of both in the extended hand 
of the chief; but at that moment the most 
distressing screams burat from Maria. She 
ran behind Colonel Eldridge, and begged him 
for God’s sake. not to give her to those peo- 
ple, to have mercy, and not to leave her. 
Then the poor child fell on her knees and 
shrieked, and clung to him in all the mad- 
ness of despair. A death-like silence pre- 
vailed in the council. The Indians stood by 
in stern stoicism, the voices of the white men 
were silent with emotion, and nothing but 
the cries of the poor lamb of sacrifice pierced 
the distance of the bloom-scented prairies. 
Her white friends, as soon as possible, at- 
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tempted to quiet the child. Of course the 
comforting words were spoken in their own 
language, but they were evidently understood 
by all, for theirs was the language of nature. 
Finding their efforts useless, the chief said: 
“This is the child of our long-mourned chief; 
she is of our blood; her aged grandmother 
stands ready to receive her; but she has for- 
gotten her people. She does not want to 
come to us; and if the great white chief only 
sent her for us to see that she is fat and well 
eared for, tell him I thank him, and she can 
go back.” 

This was an opportunity; and General Bee 
suggested to Colonel Eldridge to save the 
child; but, although the latter’s heart was 
bursting with grief and sympathy, his sense 
of duty told him his work was finished, and 
he replied to the chief, as follows: “I have 
been ordered to give up this child. I have 
done so, and my duty is fulfilled. But you 
see she is no longer a Comanche. Child in 
years when she was taken from you by the 
stern hand of war, she has learned the lan- 
guage of another people, and I implore you 
to give her to me, and let me take her to my 
home and care for her all the days of my life.” 
“No,” said the chief; ‘if she is my child I 
will keep her.” He swung her roughly be- 
hind him into the arms of the old grand- 
mother, who bore her screaming from the 
council tent; and thus the princess was de- 
livered to her people; and the last sound the 
party heard on leaving that Comanche camp 
was the wail of the poor, desolate child! 

Years afterward ‘General Bee received a 
message from Maria, and sent her a few pres- 
ents by way of remembrance. She had be- 
come the main interpreter of her nation, and 
met the white people in council. So it ended 
well at last. She became an instrument of 
good, and fulfilled “her destiny on the stage 
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of action for which she was born. But the 
remembrance of the bright but desolate child, 
and her prayers and tears when she was 
forced to be left with her stranger people, is 
fresh in the memory of at least one of the 
party, and will last him through life. 

We presume that the princess was captured 
in the tight by Colonel Moore on the Red 
fork of the Colorado. 


GAME ANIMALS, 


George J. Durham, of Austin, a number 
of years ago enumerated the following as the 
chief game animals of Texas: 

Buffalo (formerly), elk, black-tailed deer, 
antelope, hare, rabbit, red and fox squirrels, 
turkey, prairie chicken, quail (+ partridge ”’), 
the whooping and the sand-hill cranes, the 
American and trumpeter swans, the bay 
goose, brant, snow goose (common or Cana- 
dian), etc., blue-winged teal, the shoveler, 
widgeon, green-winged teal, pintail, pray 
duck, ring-necks, canvas-back, mallard and 
possibly some other species of ducks, wood- 
cock, plover, curlew, tatler, sanderling, ete. 

It would scarcely be appropriate here to 
enumerate the habits of these various animals, 
their seasons of immigration and emigration, 
etc., as such matters come more properly 
within the domain of scientific and sports- 
men’s works. Hunters’ stories constitute 
interesting reading, but are not properly the 
matter of the history of a State; but we will 
venture to relate one, as follows: 


FEARFUL ENCOUNTER WITH A BEAR. 


‘ Returning home from one of my monthly 
tours under the burning sun of August,” 
says Elder Z. N. Morrill, “I found myself 
greatly exhausted in consequence of a ride of 


‘and I dared not shoot from the saddle. 
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100 miles from Providence Church, Navarro 
county, north of Chambers creek. After a 
little rest I mounted my horse, gun in hand, 
with a view first to look after the farm, and 
secondly, if possible, to get a deer or turkey, 
as fresh meat was called for. The farm was 
in the Brazos bottum, and at this season of 
the year the weeds were from four to six feet 
high. Passing around the field, I watched 
every motion of the weeds, expecting to see a 
deer or turkey. Presently my attention was 
called to my right, and about thirty steps 
from my path my eyes rested upon the head 
of an old she-bear, standing upon her hind 
My horse was wild 
Leap- 
ing to the ground as quickly as possible, I 
leveled my rifle at the fearful object, which 
then suddenly disappeared. Immediately the 
weeds nearer by began to shake, and two 
cubs, not more than ten feet from me, ran up 
a hackberry tree. Resting among the limbs, 
they turned their anxious eyes on me. The 
old bear was gone; and very deliberately I 
tied up my horse, and with a smile on my 
face and none but the cubs and the God of 
the universe in hearing, I said, I am good for 
you, certain. As I was about pulling the 
trigger the case of Davy Crockett flashed into 
my mind when he ehot the cub and the old 
bear came upon him with his gun empty. 
With that distinguished hanter I had gone 
on a bear chase in Tennessee. 

« Well was it that I thought of him at this 
moment, for I had not even a knife or a dog 
to help me in my extremity; and as, unlike 
the king of Israel, I did not feel able to take 
the bear by the beard, I lowered my gun and 
unsprung the trigger. Just then an angry 
snarl fell upon my ears ashort distance away. 
The old bear was after me. The weeds 
cracked and shook, and she stood upon her 
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hind feet, walking toward me, swaying her 
body right and left. Her hair was all stand- 
ing on end and her ears laid back, presenting 
a frightful appearance. Life was pending on 
the contest. Either Z. N. Morrill or that 
bear had to die. The only chance was to 
make a good shot. The bear was now not 
more than forty feet from me, and steadily 
advancing. Remembering that I had but 
the one slim chance for my life, depending 
on the one gun-cap and the faithfulness of 
my aim, I fonnd I had the ‘bnck ague? I 
had faced cannon in the battle-field, but never 
did I feel as when faving that bear. I grasped 
the gun, but the tighter I grasped the worse 
I trembled. The bear was now 
twenty feet away, walking straight on her 
hind legs. By moving the gun up and down 
I finally succeeded in getting in range of her 
body, but not until the animal was within ten 
feet of me did J get an aim upon which I was 
willing to risk a shot! The bear was in the 
act of springing when I fired. At the crack 
of the gnn, the bear sprang convulsively to 
one side and fell. 1 then re-loaded and killed 
the cubs.” 


YELLOW FEVER. 


The year 1867 was probably the worst sea- 
son for yellow fever that Texas ever saw. 
About thirty interior towns and villages suf- 
fered an appalling mortality. It first made 
its appearance at Indianola, early in July, — 
which was probably the earliest for that 
year in the United States. Within the first 
few weeks it proceeded in its devastating 
march, in turn, to Galveston, Lavaca, Vic- 
toria, Goliad, Hempstead, Cypress, Navasota, 
Millican, Brenham, Chapel Hill, La Grange, 
Bastrop, Alleyton, Long Point, Courtney, 
Anderson, Huntsville, Liberty, Lynchburg 


less than’ 
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and many smaller places. 1t was said to have 
been successfully excluded from Richmond 
and Columbus by a rigid quarantine, and also 
from Brownsville and Anderson till a very 
late period, though it finally broke out in 
both of the latter places. 

The mortality was very great. In Gal- 
veston, for example, out of a total of 1,332 
deaths reported during the epidemic, 1,134 
were from yellow fever. In Harrisburg and 
some other towns, considerably more than 
half the cases were fatal; in other places, ` 
half or a little less. Some cases of distress 
and lack of care were truly heart-rending. 


DAWSON AND SIMS. 


Frederick Dawson, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
who helped Texas with money in her early 
struggles, was a jovial gentleman with huge 
proportions, and used to come to Austin dur- 
ing the sessions of the legislature after 
annexation, to press his claims for settlement 
with the State of Texas. He was a jolly 
companion, a good liver, very fond of brown 
stout, and had a laugh which waked the 
echoes around to a marvelous distance. 

In the amplitude of his proportions and 
the magnitude of his langh Dawson was 
rivaled by Bart Sims, a resident of the Colo- 
rado valley. They had never met before the 
occasion under consideration; consequently 
their points of resemblance were unknown to 
each other. Upon this day, as they chanced 
to be in town at the same time, the young 
men of the place conceived the sportive notion 
of having Dawson and Sims langh for a 
wager. Drinks for the whole population 
were staked upon the result, judges were 
chosen and the cachinnation commenced. 

Never before or since has there been such 
a merry scene in Texas. For half an hour 
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the log houses within, and the hills around, 
the seat of government echoed and re-echoed 
to laughter of the most thundering descrip- 
tion. Dogs, pigs, chickens and litcle chil- 
dren ran away terrified; and men, women and 
the youth who did not know what was the 
matter poked their heads out of the doors 
and windows in wonderment. -Soon the by- 
standers became infected with the fun of the 
thing, joined in the loud smile, and from the 
head of Congress avenue to its foot the street 
was one astounding roar. 


At one moment the star of Sims would ap- 
pear to be in the ascendant, but the next 
instant Dawson would gather himself for a 
mighty effort and roll out a peal that would 
drown out the neigh of a horse or bray of an 
ass. The umpires gave their decision in 
favor of Dawson. 


‘Well, boys,” said Sims, after the result 
was announced, “he (pointing to Dawson) 
laughs to the tune of half a milion, while I 
hav’nt got a d——d cent to laugh on.” This 
was a good hit for Sims, as he was not a man 
of wealth, and the laugh now turned in his 
favor, while his antagonist stood the treat 
with his usual good nature. 


TEXAS VETERAN ASSOCIATION. 


This association is composed of the sur- 
vivors of the Texas revolution, the men who 
conqnered the armies of Santa Anna and 
wrested this vast empire from the dominion 
of Mexico. 


Its object is to “perpetuate the memories 
of nen and measures that secured and main- 
tained liberty and independence to tbe Re- 
public of Texas, and for the promotion of 
more intimate intercourse and association of 
the survivors of that memorable struggle.” 
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Its membership is composed: Ist, of all 
survivors of the old 300 soldiers and seamen 
of the Republic of Texas who served against 
Mexicans and Indians from 1820 to 1845; 
2d, all citizens appointed by the government 
or elected to and®who discharged positions 
of trust from 1820 to 1836. 

The association meets annually at such time 
and place as may be designated by the mem- 
bers. 


SUFFRAGE. 


The following classes of persons are pro- 
hibited from voting in this State: 1, All per- 
sons under twenty-one years of age; 2, idiots 
and lunatics; 3, paupers supported by any 
county; 4, persons convicted of any felony; 
and ð, soldiers, marines and seamen in the 
service of the United States. 

Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, 
subject to none of the foregoing disqualifi- 
cations, who has resided in the State one year 
next preceding the election and the last six 
months within the district or county where 
he offers to vote, is a qualified elector. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION, 


Farm products in the hands of the pro- 
ducer and family supplies for home and farm 
use. 

Household and kitchen furniture to the 
value of $250, including a sewing machine. 

All annual pensions granted by the State. 

All public property. 

Lands used exclusively for graveyards or 
grounds for burying the dead, unless held by 
persons or corporations for profit. 

Buildings and lands attached thereto be. 
longing to charitable or educational institu- 
tions aud used exclusively for charitable or 
educational purposes. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM FORCED SALE. 

A homestead worth $5,000 exclusive of im- 
provements, if in a town or city; if in the 
country, 200 acres, including improvements 
and crops growing thereon, except for part or 
all of the purchase money thereof, the taxes 
due thereon, or for material used in con- 
structing improvements thereon, and in this 
last case only when the work and material 
are contracted for in writing, with the 
consent of the wife given in the same manner 
as is required in making a sale and con- 
veyance of the homestead. 

All household and kitchen furniture, and 
all provision and forage on hand for home 
consumption. 

Any lot or lots in a cemetery for the 
purpose of sepulture. 

All implements of husbandry, and all 
tools, apparatus and books belonging to any 
trade. 

The family library and all family portraits 
_ and pictures. 

Five milch cows and their calves, and two 
yoke of work oxen, with necessary yokes and 
chains. 

One gun, two horses and one wagon, one 
carriage or buggy, and all saddles, bridles, 
and harness necessary for the use of the 
family. 

Twenty head of hogs and twenty head of 
sheep. 

All current wages for personal services. 


TEXAS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR OF 1893. 


Were it not for an implied inhibition in 
the present State constitution, made in haste 
to cover more ground ‘than was probably 
intended, Texas would have surprised the 
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world at the great Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago with exhibits of her vast resources 
and present stage of development. Possibly 
she would have surpassed every other State 
in the Union, if not every country in this 
wide world, as a favorable section for immi- 
gration, which she could have easily done 
had it not been for that fatal clause in her 
constitution and the political coilisions which 
it occasioned between the granger and anti- 
granger element of the people. 

A tremendous effort was made by a. few of 
the most zealous friends of Texas to havea 
respectable and worthy exhibit at Chicago, 
despite the obstacles just mentioned, but all 
proved abortive except the movement inan- 
gurated by the two private organizations 
denominated the Gentlemen’s World’s Fair 
Association of Texas and the Texas Women's 
World’s Fair Exhibit Association, all the 
work being devolved upon the latter, headed 
by the brave and executive Mrs. Benedette 
B. Tobin, of Austin, who was elected presi- 
dent of the board of managers and took 
charge of the Texas State building at the 
fair, The career of the enterprise is a long 
story, but rematkable from the fact that it 
was successfully carried through by Southern 
ladies. This was probably the greatest 
undertaking by women of the South in the 
history of the whole country. They suc- 
ceeded in obtaining subscriptions from varions 
parties in the cities and towns throughout 
the State, until they raised sufficient funds to 
place upon the fair grounds at Chicago the 
best arranged State building there, at a final 
cost of about $28,000; and it was really a 
magnificent structure, even in comparison 
with all the other State buildings, which 
were erected under appropriations from the 
respective general State treasuries. The 
architect was J. Riely Gurdon, of San 
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Antonio. Considering that the ladies did 
not commence work until the August pre- 
ceding the opening of the fair, the grand 
success of the enterprise seems still more 
remarkable. 

A splendid oil painting representing a life- 
sized equestrian statue of General Houston, in 
the act of giving orders in action in the battle- 
field at San Jacinto, adorned the wall in the 
rear of the rostrum of the building. 

The officers of the association were: Mrs. 
Benedette B. Tobin, President; Mrs. J. C. 
Terrell, Mrs. W. F. Ladd and Mrs. E. A. 
Fry, Vice Presidents; Miss Mary J. Palm, 
Secretary; S. J. T. Johnson, Superintendent 
of the State building; Board of Directors: 


Mes. B. B. Tobin, J. W. Swayne, J. L. Henry, 
J. M. Boroughs, E. M. House, A. V. Doak, 
A. D. Hearne, C. F. Drake and Val. C. 
Giles; Vice Presidents at Large: Mes. John 
W. Stayton, R. R. Gaines, John L. Ienry, 
George W. Tyler, George Clark, Ella Scott, 
Ella Stewart, E. M. House, W. W. Leake, 
C. F. Drake, J. B. Seruggs, Wm. I. Rice, 
Mollie M. Davis and Miss Hallie lalbert. 

Besides the above building, a few enter- 
prising business men and women contributed 
a small exhibit, notably Mrs. Mary B. 
Nickels, of Laredo, who had in the Horticul- 
tural building probably the grandest cactus 
exhibit ever made in this country. 
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MILAM, WILLIAMSOR, BASTROP, 
TRAVIS, LEE AND BURLESOR 
COUNTIES. 
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Be cecceacessesaaces 


the lives of the pioneers of Texas, the 

heroes of San Jacinto and the first set- 

tlers of what is now Williamson county, none 

are more worthy of mention than the sub- 

ject of this sketch, whose energy and perse- 

verance have contributed to the placing of 

his community among the best in the State, 

which holds front rank among the sisterhood 
of the nation. 

Mr. McFadin was born in Montgomery 


[iei H. McFADIN.—In portraying 


county, Tennessee, May 22, 1816, and is the. 


only child of William ‘and Sarah (Jett) Mce- 
Fadin, both of whom were natives of the 
same State as himself, where they were reared 
and where they resided for many years. The 
paternal grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, also David Mckadin, was a native of 
Treland and came to America in an early day. 
The father of Mr. McFadin of this notice 
was a farmer, who joined the tide of western 
emigration in 1828, moving with his family 
slowly and laboriously overland from the 
home in Tennessee to the new and wild coun- 
try which was then a part of Mexico, but is 
now the great State of Texas. There were 
16 


Bae c cece sce wanans 


but few civilized settlements in this part of 
the country at that time, and one of these 


was situated in what is now Liberty county, 
in which the McFadin family cast their lot 
and there set about making their frontier 
home. 

The subject of this sketch, who was then 
twelve years of age, was for three years 
engaged in assisting his father to open up a 
new farm. The very hardships of those early 
days, however, served to quickly mature pre- 
tocious intellects and teach self-reliance and 
independence. Thus it was that at the early 
age of fifteen, young David became desirous 
of beginning life on his own account. Ac-’ 
eurdingly left the parental roof to accept em- 
ployment in the stock business, which he 
followed without interruption until the spring 
of 1836. By this time the oppression and 
tyranny of the Mexican Government became 
so strongly felt that the settlers resolved to 
endure it no longer and war was declared. 

Mr. Mcfadin joined the army, which was 
composed of as brave a class of men as any 
to be found on the globe, men who knew and 
were willing to emulate the example of those 
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heroes who fell at San Antonio and Goliad. 
This littlearmy was reorganized under the able 
leadership of General Sam Houston, who re- 
solved to make a last resistance to Mexico. 
Accordingly the battle of San Jacinto was 
fonght, on the 21st of April, 1836, when a 
gallant little army of 783 brave men, poorly 
equipped, scantily clothed and half starved, 
marched up and in less than half an hour 
(eighteen minutes, says General Houston’s 
report) disintegrated an army of 1,500 men, 
splendidly accoutered, comfortably clothed, 
well fed, and under the able generalship of 
Santa Anna. This is little short of marvel- 
ous, but each man was a Hercules of deter- 
mination, and their war cry was, “ Remember 
the Alamo!” Ten thousand men could not have 
daunted their courage, for they were fighting 
for their lives and those of their loved ones, 
besides avenging those who had been mur- 
dered by the Mexicans. This little army was 
composed of such hardy, determined men as 
Mr. McFadin, and they tollowed their great 
leader, General Houston, with no thonght 
but that of victory, and it is such men who 
gained for Texas her independence and placed 
her among the greatest States of the Union. 
The posterity of these men will look back 
over the history of Texas with pride in cog- 
nizance of the fact that their forefathers 
fought so bravely to lay the foundation of 
privileges which the younger generations 
now enjoy. Too much cannot be said in 
honor of these veterans of San Jacinto, 
whose names will live in the memory of 
their descendants and also in that of the 
newer comers, who enjoy the fruits of those 
brave men’s courage and heroism. 

After serving six months in the Texas 
army and helping to gain the victory at San 
Jacinto, Mr. McFadin returned to his home 
in Liberty county, where, in November, 


1836, he was married to Miss Jerusha 
Dyches, a native of Louisiana and a daugh- 
ter of Joseph Dyches, a well known pioneer. 
She came to Texas in 1832. She possessed 
great furce of character with superior ability, 
and was well fitted to become the companion 
of a man who had his own fortune to make 
in a frontier country. She contributed her 
full quota to that suecess which he achieved, 
making for him a comfortable and happy 
home, consoling him under misfortune and 
encouraging him to renewed endeavor. 

After the war, Mr. McFadin engaged in 
the stock business on his own account, follow- 
ing the same successfully for a number of 
years. In 1842, he was elected Sheriff of 
Jefferson county, and discharged the duties 
incumbent upon him with credit to himself 
and to the satisfaction of his constituents. 
He also served at various times in many 
minor oftices of responsibility and trust. He 
subsequently traded with his cousin for a 
headright of land in what is now Williamson 
county, but which was then on the frontier 
of civilization. In December, 1846, he re- 
moved with his family to this land and began 
the task of making a permanent home in the 
midst of a vast solitnde and interminable 
plain, there being at that time but four 
white men within the borders of what is now 
Williamson county. He cultivated his land 
and engaged extensively in the stock business 
and was the owner of a few slaves. Success 
attended his efforts and prosperity smiled on 
his endeavors. i 

Mr. McFadin was cosmopolitan in his 
views, far-seeing and of great probity of 
character. He was a true and tried patriot, 
and as his birthplace was in a union of 
States, he was opposed to disintegration. 
Like his old commander, General Honston, 
and many other noble men, he opposed se- 
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cession with all his force, and when the State 
finally seceded he took no part in the en- 
suing straggle. He has been highly success- 
ful in his undertakings and has accumulated 
a large and valuable amount of property and 
means, which he uses to the best advantage, 
in surrounding himself and family with all 
the comforts and many luxuries of life, as 
well as contributing liberally to all worthy 
enterprises tending to advance the welfare of 
the community in which he lives. 

Mr. and Mrs. McFadin had eight children, 
three of whom attained maturity and two 
reared families of their own. John N., de- 
ceased, who was an able man of affairs in 
this vicinity; William D., born in 1840, en- 
tered the army during the Civil war in 1862, 
and has not been heard from since; Irvin Ax 
who was also a prominent citizen of this com- 
munity; Sidney, who died aged two years; 
George, who died at the same age; Sarah 
died in infancy, as did the two youngest. 
July 7, 1880, Mr. McFadin was called upon 
to mourn the death of his faithful wife, who 
had been his loving companion for forty-four 
years, enduring with him the privations and 
hardships of frontier life and participating 
with him in the prosperity which followed 
their united and intelligent efforts. She 
lived to see her two sons happily married 
and surrounded by families of their own, and 
in the enjoyment of prosperity and the re- 
spect of the community. She was an active 
member of the Christian Church and promi- 
nent in all good works, and her death was a 
signal for universal sorrow. In 1881 Mr. 
McFadin was married to Mrs. Armstrong, 
widow of the late Colonel James Armstrong, 
an attorney of more than ordinary promi- 
nence. She was born in Kentucky, but was 
reared in Missouri. Her life was epared for 
eleven years after marriage, her death occur- 
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ring June 9, 1892, many friends remaining 
to mourn her lose. Previously, in 1887, Mr. 
McFadin was bereft by death of his son 
Irvin, and November 4, 1891, his only sur- 
viving son, John, joined the other members 
of the family in the spirit world. Thus Mr. 
McFadin has lived to see his whole family 
pass away from this transitory sphere, and he 
now resides on his old homestead, surrounded 
by his grandchildren, who relieve him, as far 
as they are able, of all the cares and respons- 
ibilities of the management of his large 
estate. Heisa prominent and useful mem- 
ber of the Christian Church, to the success 
of which he has largely contributed. 

He is a man of more than ordinary ability, 
and while in his youth, owing tothe newness 
of the country and the disturbed condition of 
frontier life and consequent lack of school 
facilities, he was deprived of educational ad- 
vantages such as are now gained in classical 
institutions. He, however, attained, by ob- 
servation and reflection and by contact with 
the world, that practical information essential 
to success. He is a deep thinker, honest in 
his convictions, firm in their execution and 
consistent in action. 

In politics he is independent and has never 
sought office, but in consequence of his 
known integrity, exact knowledge of affairs 
and energy in execution of his duties, he has 
been called upon to contribute his share 
toward the general advancement of the com- 
munity. He served with his usnal ability as 
Commissioner of his county for twelve years. 
He is a member of the Grange and the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance, to both of which he has devoted 
his best endeavors. He is an extensive 
reader, is well informed upon all the leading 
topics of the day, and able to discuss them 
intelligently and effectively. He enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest living settler 
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of Williamson county, where he is well and 
favorably known. Noone is more deserving 
of universal veneration than this veteran and 
hero of San Jacinto. 


tet. e KAE 


) H. THAXTON, a highly respected 
citizen of Bluff Springs, Travis 
county, was born in San Saba ceun- 

ty, Texas, August 8, 1862. His father, 
William Thaxton, was one of the pioneers of 
of the southwestern frontier, coming to 
Texas in 1848. He stopped first in Burnet 
county, and eight years later went to San 
Saba county, where he spent most of his life 
thereafter. He was a man of superior edn- 
cation and was trained to the profession of 
civil engineering. During the war he was 
conscript othcer of the Confederate Govern- 
ment; he had raised a company and it was 
his intention to go into active service, but 
his health failed, so he remained at home 
performing the duty mentioned. 

After the close of. the war he engaged in 
driving cattle from Texas to Kansas, and 
continued in this business three years. He 
next turned his attention to agriculture and 
superintended the cultivation of land until 
his appointment as Deputy under Sheriff 
Zimmerman of Travis county. He was 
practically Tax Assessor during the time T. 
W. Noland was the incumbent of that office, 
a period of one term. He then retired from 
public business and made his home with his 
son during the remainder of his life. The 
place of his birth was Warren county, Ten- 
nessee, and the year 1827. He was married 





to Barsha Campbell, daughter of Henry; = 
Camptell, of Fayette county, Missouri, to | June, 1857. 


union were five in number: Susan, deceased, 
was the wife of G. W. Campbell; she left a 
family of seven chiidren; Sallie W. died 
unmarried: Mary, deceased, was the wite of 
T. W. Garvin and the mother of three chil- 
dren; Ola, deceased, was the wife of Joe 
Martin and the mother of three children; 
W. H. is the subject of this biographical 
sketch. The mother of this family died in 
1866. 

W. H. Thaxton secured only a fair En- 
glish education, leaving school at the age of 
He then began in an inde- 
pendent line to work out his own destiny. 
Iudustrious and economical in his habits, he 
saved his small earnings until he had accu- 
mulated a sutticiently large sum to make an 
investinent in land; this he did with more 
than ordinary discernment, and he now owns 
a tract of 600 acres ten miles south of Aus- 
tin. He has 400 acres under cultivation, the 
whole being under his personal supervision. 

Mr. Thaxton was married February 14, 
1883, to Nannie Smith, a daughter of the 
Hon. Felix E. Smith, whose history is given 
in full in this volume. The children of this 
union are four in number: Willie S., born 
January 25, 1886, died January 3, 1891; 
Mary Barsha was born April 4, 1888; and 
Clara and Claude, twins, were born February 
15, 1891; Clande died March 5, 1891. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thaxton are intelligent members of 
the Baptist Church. 


A. TODD, a citizen of St. Elio, has 
been identified with the history of 
Travis county since the first day of 
He then located on his present 


sixteen years. 


which State his family had removed when he | farm and engaged in tilling the soil until the 


was a mere lad. The children born of this 


breaking out of the Civil war, when he en- 
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listed in Captain Carter’s company, which 
was assigned to the Fourth Texas Infantry, 
under command of Colonel Hood, who after- 
ward gained the title of General. Mr. Todd’s 
first engagement was at Eltham’s Landing on 
York river; then followed in rapid succession 
the Seven-Days’ fight, second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, and 
all the other battles which led up to the cap- 
ture of Richmond, and was surrendered with 
Lee’s army at Appomattox. He did not re- 
ceive a single wound. Returning to Nash- 
ville he remained in his ‘Tennessee home for a 
period of eight months, during which time 
he suffered from a long illness. In the fall 
of 1865 he came to Texas, and purchased a 
tract of forty acres near Austin, which he 
cultivated for two years. He disposed of this 
property and embarked in the dairy business, 
locating on the Dock Sneed place, 200 acres 
of which he had inherited; to this tract he 
added by purchase 427 acres; he has 125 acres 
under cultivation, and has conducted a large 
and prosperous dairy business since 1872. 

Politically he loyally supports the issues 
of the Democratic party. His wise counsel 
and sound judgment recommending him to 
the people of his precinct, he was chosen by 
them to fill the office of. County Commis- 
sioner in 1876; he has served many times as 
Magistrate, deciding all questions with im- 
partiality. 

Colonel David Todd, father of our subject, 
was born in Virginia in 179%, and there 
passed his youth; when nearly grown to ma- 
turity he removed to Tennessee, where he 
engaged in farming; he was married in War- 
ren county, Tennessee, to Margaret, daughter 
of Thomas Leech, a planter from North 
Carolina, whose wife was Miss Stewart. 
Colonel and Mrs. Todd were the parents of 
seven children: Mary, wife of R. M. Johnson; 
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Louisa; J. Albert; Lottie J., wife of M. L. 
Young; Alcena, wife of H. M. Hay; Mar- 
garet, deceased, and D. A., the subject of 
this biography. The mother of this family 
died in 1836, and the husband married a 
second time, being united to Mrs. Mayfield; 
they had two children, Van Buren, and Har- 
riet, deceased. Colonel Todd removed to 
Mississippi in 1837, and located at Holly 
Springs. After the death of the Colonel in 
1843, our subject was thrown upon his own 
responsibility; he passed two years in De 
Soto county, Mississippi, and then went to 
New Orleans by water, taking a boat there 
for Galveston and Port Lavaca; by stage he 
journeyed to Anstin, where he arrived June 
1, 1857. 

He was united in marriage to Tennessee A. 
Jones, a daughter of J. M. Jones, whose his- 
tory is found elsewhere in this volume. Mrs. 
Todd was born in 1852. Of this union ten 
children have been born: Sallie Ann, Jeff 
D., William H., John H., Alfred C., Walter 
N., W. S., Ruth, Robert Grover, and Grace. 
W settler of Williamson county, was 

born in Cumberland county, North 
Carolina, July 10, 1814, a son of Neil and 
Elizabeth (Carver) Beard, natives also of that 
State, the former of Scotch and the latter of 
Scotch-Irish descent. The maternal grand- 
father was a Revolutionary soldier, Neil 
Beard was a millwright and farmer, and 
served as Major of a militia company. He 
was the father of eight children, of whom 
our subject was the fifth child, and the only 
one to come to Texas. All are now deceased 


but him and one daughter, Elizabeth, widow 
of a Mr. Ellis, and a resident of Mississippi. 


C. BEARD, a farmer and pioneer 
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W. C. Beard was reared to farm life, and | wife of A. Morris; Eugene, who died Jann- 


at the age of sixteen years found employment 
as a clerk in Fayetteville. Three years later 
he moved with his father to Mississippi, 
where the Indians were still numerous, fol- 
lowed freighting from Memphis a number of 
years, and later conducted a grocery store in 
Grenada, that State. In 1837 he located in 
Jefferson county, Texas, where he followed 
farming, also boating on the Natchez river, 
and the following year obtained a certificate 
for a grant of land, which he located in 
Williamson county. Mr. Beard moved to 
this farin in 1850, where he owns 640 acres, 
all now under fence, and 400 acres cultivated. 
In 1839 he joined a ranging company of 370 
men, commanded by Colonel Neil, and they 
succeeded in driving the Indians from this 
part of the country. When our subject first 
located in this county he drove his ox team 
to Houston for supplies, and at that time 
had only about six neighbors. 

In 1837 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary J. May, who was born in North 
Carolina, May 26, 1823, a daughter of Robert 
B. May, a native also of that State. The 
latter’s father, J. May, was of Scotch descent, 
held a high commission in the Revolutionary 
war, and drew a pension for services ren- 
dered in that struggle. Robert May was a 
prominent farmer, served as Justice of the 
Peace, and at one time was captain of a 
steamboat. He moved to Mississippi when 
the Indians were still there, spending the re- 
mainder of his days in that State. Mr. and 
Mrs. Beard have had fifteen children, ten of 
whom grew to years of maturity, viz.: Robert, 
deceased at the age of twenty-tive years; 
William, who died at the age of twenty 
years; Rilla, wife of Benjamin Starks, a 
farmer of Williamson county; Tabitha, widow 
of Tom Barnes; Elizabeth, deceased, was the 


ary 15, 1802, leaving a family; Josephine, 


deceased at the age of sixteen years; John, 
whose residence is unknown; Emma, wife of 
C. M. Jones, a railroad agent at Granger; 
and Jerufus, deceased. Two sons served in 
the late war, and one was captured and held 
prisoner two years at Ship island. Mr. Beard 
takes an active interest in the Democratic 
party, but never aspires to public office. Re- 
ligiously, his wife is a member of the Chris- 
tian church. Our subject is well and favor- 
ably known in his community, has lived to 
aripe old age, but can still ride horseback 
over his plantation, looking after the details 
of his farm. Ie and his wife live happily 
at the old homestead, in the full enjoyiment 
of a well-spent life. 


WVU ECU 
AMUEL A. SCOTT, a prominent 


pioneer of Texas was born in Alabaina, 

December 4, 1824, a son of Joseph 
and Elizabeth (Bruce) Scott, who were born 
and married in North Carolina. The father 
was a son of James Scott, a native of Vir- 
ginia, who served as a private through the 
Revolutionary war, Joseph Scott was a 
soldier in Jackson’s army during the war of 
1812, and was a planter by occupation. His 
death occurred in this State in 1832, his wife 


surviving until 1842, and both are buried in 


Washington county. Her brothers became 
prominent men, and one was a celebrated 
physician of Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
were the parents of eight children, six of 
whom grew to years of maturity, namely: 
Phillip, who reared a large family in Burle- 
son county, Texas, and died in 1888; Robert 
W., deceased in that county in 1880, also 
raised a large family of children; Blackman, 
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deceased in 1880; John W., who died of 
yellow fever in Corpus Christi county, Texas, 
in 1869; Samuel, our subject; and Andrew 
A., of Bee county. 

Samuel A. Scott landed with his father at 
the mouth of the Brazos river, in Texas, in 
March, 1831. He lived the first year in 
Fort Bend county, spent six years in Wash- 
ington county, and in 1837 removed to Burle- 
eon county, where he grew to manhood and 
attended a boarding school five years. After 
reaching a suitable age he embarked in the 
stock business, which he continued until 
1869, and during that time made many trips 
with his stock to Kansas. In 1857 Mr. 
Scott came to Williamson county, and the 
following year bought his present farm of 
320 acres, 100 acres cultivated, a part of 
which he rents. He is engaged in general 
farming and stock-raising. In 1861 he 
entered the State service for one year, assisted 
in guarding Galveston island, and nine 
months later engaged in the Confederate serv- 
ice. Mr. Scott was appointed Second Lien- 
tenant in the State command, and after the 
reorganization served as Lieutenant until the 
close of the struggle. The regiment dis- 
banded at Galveston. 

In 1851 our subject was united in marriage 
with Miss Mary A. Posey, who was born in 
South Carolina in 1831, a daughter of James 
C. and Rhoda (Evans) Posey, natives also of 
that State. The father was a prominent 
farmer and slave owner. Mr. and Mrs. 
Scott had two children: Izora, wife of W. 
M. Key, Supreme Judge of Austin; and 
Samuel W., a lawyer of Haskell county, 
Texas. The wife and mother died in 1863. 
Mr. and Mrs. Scott have four grandchildren. 
Our subject votes with the Democratic party, 
was in favor of secession, but never aspires 
to public office. The family are members of 
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the Methodist Chureh. Mr. Scott has made 
his home on the same farin in this county 
for thirty-five years, and when he first located 
here it was only sparsely settled. He was 
educated for the practice of medicine, but 
preferred agricultural pursuits and stock- 
raising. He holds an enviable position in 
the hearts of his acquaintances, and is es- 
pecially esteemed among his old comrades in 
arins, as when camp life tried men’s hearts 
and patience he was never known to speak 
a harsh or unkind word. 


WCU 


ILLIAM D. WALLACE, one of the 
W most intelligent and successful agri- 

culturists of Travis county, has re- 
sided here since March, 1867. He was born 
in Laurens district, South Carolina, Septem- 
ber 4, 1838, a son of Martin Wallace, a na- 
tive of the same State, born in 1810. The 
father was a planter and carriage-manufac- 
turer of excellent business habits and sound 
judgment. He was a prominent member of 
the Masonic order, and built alodge room for 
the fraternity on his own plantation; this he 
deeded to his brothers, with an additional 
tract of land to be used as a burial ground. 
He was a stanch supporter of Southern in- 
dependence, and although he was too old for 
military duty cheerfully gave three sons to 
the service of the Confederacy. The pater- 
nal yrandfathe# of our subject, Jonathan 
Wallace, removed from Virginia to South 
Carolina about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He was of Scotch ancestry 
and lived to the age of sixty years. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Brown and they had three 
children: Martin, Wilkinson, and Mary, who 
died unmarried. The wife survived her hus- 
band only a few years. Martio Wallace 
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married Eliza, daughter of Nathan Davis. 
Mr. Davis married Charity Hughes, and they 
had two children, Thomas and Eliza. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wallace had born to them seven 
children: Thomas Jefferson, who died before 
the war; John M., deceased; William D., 
whose name heads this notice; Mary Eliza- 
beth, wife of A. W. Burnsides; Nathan and 
Augustus. 

William D. was trained in his youth both 
to the occupation of farming and the wagon- 
maker’s trade. When difficulties arose be- 
tween the North and South and the taking 
up of arıns became inevitable, Mr. Wallace 
enlisted in Company F, Hampton’s Legion 
of Confederate troops, and went at once to 
Virginia; participated in the first battle of 
Manassas, following which were some of the 
hardest fights of the war; received a flesh 
wound at Seven Pines which disabled him 
for a short time; rejoined his regiment near 
Richmond and afterward took part in the en- 
gagements at Chickamauga and Lookout 
mountain. Sickness compelled a furlough, 
and at the time of Lee’s surrender he was at 
home. 

The war swept away hie property, blighted 
his prospects and paralyzed his energies for 
the time. Feeling that he could no longer 
content himself in an environment that was 
continually a reminder of former prosperity, 
he determined to seek a new home, and in 
1866 came to Texas, locating in Travis 
county near his present home, and engaged 
in farming. Here reverses still attended 
him: his crops failed, sickness prostrated his 
family and finally his home was swept away 
by an overflow of the Colorado river. He 
afterward located on higher ground and now 
owns 860 acres, in a high state of cultivation; 
he has made many improvements and has one 
of the most comfortable homes in the com- 
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munity. He takes no interest in politics be- 
yond voting the Democratic ticket. He isa 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South and fills the office of Trustee. 

On November 7, 1867, he was married to 
Miss Callie C. Fowler, a daughter of William 
Fowler, a native of South Carolina, born in 
1795. Mrs. Wallace was born May 1, 1848, 
and when she was six years old her family 
came to Texas and settled in Travis county. 
Her mother, Mrs. Avaline Durham, nee 
Thompson, by her first marriage had thir- 
teen children. Mr. Fowler also had thirteen 
children by a former marriage, his wife be- 
ing Miss Holcomb. By this second union 
eight children were born: Pierce, died in the 
army at the age of seventeen years; Callie C., 
James I., John P., Barney, Kate, wife of 
Ed. Rousseau; M. T., and Beatrice, wife of 
W. R. Stewart of Ellis county: Mr. and 
Mrs. Wallace are the parents of five children: 
M. Ada, wife of John Erhard; Augustus, 
William Allen,. Lawrence and Haubert. 
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Texas, was born east of Blue Mountain, 
— Virginia, December 17, 1843, a son of 
Phillip and Mildred Rudasill, natives also of 
that State. The father was a son of Phillip 
Rudasill, a native of Germany and one of the 
pioneer settlers of Virginia. The old Ruda- 
sill homestead has passed through four gen- 
erations. Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Rudasi]] had 
ten children, viz.: Andrew, who was killed 
at Fredericksburg in 1863; Mary J., wife of 
William Doyle, of Virginia; William K., 
who served through the Civil war, and still 
resides in Virginia; J. W., our subject; Eliza, 
wife of B. Bolden, also of Virginia; Lucy, 
wife of John Swartz; Sally, who died in Vir- 


J W. RUDASILL, of Williamson county, 
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ginia, at the age of eighteen years; Robert E. 
came to Williamson county, Texas, in 1880; 
Fanny B., wife of John Scott, who came to 
Texas in 1872, and in 1877 returned to Vir- 
ginia for his wife; and Ella, wife of John 
Adams, who came to this State in 1883, ənd 
now resides in Tyler. 

J. W. Rudasill remained with his parents 
until the opening of the late war, when, in 
1861, he enlisted in Company B, Sixth Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, under General R. E. Lee. He 
participated in all the engagements until in 
the following May, when he was wounded at 
Front Royal, thirty-six men having entered 
the charge, and only six were left mounted. 
After his recovery, ten months later, Mr. 
Rudasill again entered active service, but was 
wounded at Fisher’s Hill, from which he was 
disabled four months. One week before the 
surrender, between Appomattox and Rich- 
mond, he was again wounded, arriving home 
the day of the surrender. In the fall of 1865 
he was paroled. During his service Mr. 
Rudasill had three horses shot while under 
him. After bis recovery he assisted his 
father at home until 1572, and in that year 
located near where he now lives in William. 
son county, Texas. On arriving in this 
locality he first found employment as a farm 
hand, the second year farmed on rented land, 
and the following year purchased 160 acres 
ot his present farm. He hassince added 160 
acres to bis original purchase, and 170 acres 
of his place is under a fine state of cultiva- 
tion, a part of which he rents. Mr. Rudasill 
is engaged in general farming and stock. 
raising, and is giving special attention to the 
raising of hogs, of the Berkshire stock. 

In 1881 our subject returned to his old 
home in Virginia, and while there was mar- 
ried to Miss Della B. Swindler, who was 


born in that State, April 6, 1864, a daughter | 


of Major A. A. and Mary (Hamrick) 
Swindler, natives also of Virginia. Mrs. 
Rudasill has one brother in Texas. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudasill have three children: Phillip 
A., born December 1, 1881; Pearl, January 
9, 1886; and Clyde, December 15, 1888. 
Politically, our subject is astanch Democrat; 
socially, aftillates with the Masonic fraternity; 
and religiously is a member of the Baptist 


Church. 
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tance attaches to the life, and interest 

tothe personality, of the subject of 

this sketch not met with in the per- 
sonal history of any other man of Milam 
county. This importance and interest grow 
partly ont of the individuality of the man 
and are the results partly of environment. 
As the oldest settler now living in the county, 
as one who has been most prominently iden- 
tified with its history for more than fifty 
years, as a gentleman of intelligence and one 
who has enjoyed exceptional opportunites for 
observation, a biography of him with some 
reminiscences of early times will probably 
form the most interesting and valuable con- 
tribution of a personal and local nature that 
appears in this volume relative to Milam 
county. 

W.W. Oxsheer was born in Bledsoe county, 
Tennessee, March 9, 1815, and is a son of 
Samuel and Sarah (Wilson) Oxsheer. The 
father was a native of Virginia, born in 
1778, and the mother a native of North 
Carolina, born in 1780. The parents moved 
to Tennessee about 1812 and settled in Bled- 
soe county, where the father died in 1837 
and the mother in 1859. They left a family 
of twelve children: William Wilson Oxsheer 
was the eighth in age, being the third son. 


|| W. W. OXSHEER.—An impor- 
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He was reared in his native county, passing 


his boyhood and youth on his father’s farm. 
He left there in 1836, being then in his 
twenty-first year, and went to Alabama, 
where he took up his residence with his 
maternal uncle, William B. Wilson. He 
made his home in the family of this uncle 
for some years, in fact until his removal to 
Texas and his marriage here at a later date. 

Mr. Oxsheer first set foot on Texas soil in 
January, 1837, coming on a prospecting tour 
that year and remaining about six weeks, 
when he returned to Alabama. He came to 
make this his home in December, 1839, being 
one of a party composed mostly of relatives 
of his uncle, William B. Wilson, and his ser- 
vants. This party settled near old Wheelock 
in Robertson county, which was then the 
first halting placeof most of those intending 
to make central Texaa their home. From 
there he came, in the spring of 1842, to what 
is now Milam county. His recollection of 
the country at that date and of early events 
and early settlers as well as his own personal 
record, is best given in the narrative in which 
he related it to the writer. 

‘ As I was induced to come to Texas to 
live by the impression made on me during 
my visit in 1837, a reference to that impres- 
sion is proper at the outset of what I have 
to say. Texas then, according to my recol- 
lection of it, was as near an earthly paradise 
for a man of simple tastes and fond of nature 
as I have ever saw or have since read of. 
To the eye it presented the appearance of 
a vast stretch of undulating country, threaded 
at intervals by clear streams of running water 
and divided almost equally between timber 
land and prairie. All kinds of game, such 
as buffalo, deer, antelope, bear, wild hogs 
and turkey were here in abundance, while 
the climate, barring the occasional heavy 


rainfall in winter, was almost ideally perfect. 
To use a little rhetoric, none too strong, 
however, for the facts, I would say it was 
the hunter’s home, the pioneer’s paradise and 
the poet’s dream of breathing beauty. Added 
to this was the prumised pleasure of associa- 
tion with a class of people the like of whom 
could be found only in such a country,—a 
people who were a little rude, perhaps, in 
ways, but honest, brave, candid, steady in 
purpose and steadfast in friendship, generous 
and hospitable to a degree, as I believe, never 
witnessed elsewhere in the world. 

‘Tt was in sucha country and among such 
people that I took up my residence in what 
is now Milam county more than fifty years 
ago. For the first few months after coming 
here I lived with my uncle, William B. Wil- 
son, who settled on the homestead now 
occupied by his son, W. S. G. Wilson, about 
four miles southwest of Cameron. We lo- 
cated in the woods on Little river and the 
first few months were occupied in clearing up 
some land, erecting buildings, making a crop 
and getting things in readiness to move out 
that fall the family, which was then at 
Wheelock. I had but little time to make 
excursions over the country, but the settlers 
were so few that we knew one another for 
miles and considered ourselves acquainted 
on first meeting. I remember there were 
several families living near where Cameron 
now stands, mostly in the river bottoin and 
along the breaks from a mile toa mile and a 
half east of the present site of the town. 
These were Daniel Monroe, Josiah Turnham, 
Shapley P. Ross, Giles O. Sullivan, John 
and William Thompson with their widowed 
sister, Mrs. Frazier; Mat Jones, a Mr. Wor- 
tham and an eccentric old “man without a 
family calied ‘Dad Anders.’ At Nashville 
lived W. D. Thompson, John Beal, Daniel 
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Cullins and C. C. Bowles, and at Port Sulli- 
van lived A. W. Sullivan and Jonathan C. 
Pool. There inay have been another family 
ortwoin one of these settlements or at other 
points in the county, but I have mentioned 
all that I can remember who were here when 
I came early in 1842. Not long afterward, 
huwever, the Mercer brothers— Peter and 
Jesse—and a man named Orr settled on the 
Gabriel, west of the present site of Cameron, 
where Peter Mercer, Captain Orr and a negro 
servant were killed by the Indians in 1843. 

«Just when the first settlement was made 
in the county and by whom it was made I 
never knew; bat I know that settlements 
were attempted at a very early date even as 
far as what is now Bell county, a man named 
Taylor settling in the valley in Bell county 
since named for him, whose widow I after- 
ward knew and who told me her husband 
was killed there by the Indians. W. H. 
Walker, afterward county judge of Milam 
county, told me that he had located on a 
claim on Walker’s branch in 1835, where 
he had had a fight with the Indians and was 
run out. About 1844~’45 settlers began to 
come in very rapidly, and the country soon 
came to be what we considered in those days 
as pretty thickly populated. Milam county 
then embraced a considerably larger territory 
than now, the seat of justice fur which was 
located at Caldwell, where must of the pub- 
lic business was done. Before that, however, 
old Nashville was the seat of justice, as it 


was the principal trading point, and to that. 


place we generally weut on public business 
and to make our purchases. Old Nashville 
was then a point of some consequence. I 
remember being there as early as July, 1840, 
and it was there that I firat met some men 
who afterward became well known in connec- 
tion with the history of this part of the 
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“State,and a few who achieved more than a 


local reputation. I have in mind now one 
especially whom I remember seeing there at 
a horse-race which I attended on the 4th of 
July, 1840. He was then a boy and a rider 
in one of the races, which I think he won, 
this being the subsequently famous Indian 
fighter and late distinguished Governor ‘Sal’ 
Ross. 

“ The first court I ever attended for this 
county was held at Nashville, and was pre- 
sided over by Judge John T. Mills. My 
recollection is that the court was a very in- 
formal, and I may add unimportant, affair; 
for the people then seldom had to appeal to 
the law foraid, those who were here being 
in the main law-abiding or able in extreme 
cases to redress their own grievances. 

“ By act of the Legislature of 1846 Burleson 
county was created and Milam county was cut 
down to its present area, the county seat of 
which was fixed at Cameron, then a sandy spot 
among the scrub oaks. I happened to be 
one of those honored with office at the first 
election and I therefore retain a very good 
recollection of the early incidents attending 
the launching of the new government, as 
well as a pretty good idea of its personnel. 
The county seat was located by three com- 
missioners, Israel Standifer, Josiah Turn- 
ham and, I think, Daniel Monroe, appointed 
for that purpose. I ain not able to give the 
exact dateon which they rendered their de- 
cision, but it must have been early in 1846, 
forin June of, that year, I remember, the 
town was laid off by A. W. Sullivan, Ben- 
jamin Bryant, John Hobson and Daniel 
Monroe. 

‘The first building erected was a court- 
house. If I were an expert draughtsman | 
believe I could draw an exact picture of 
Milam county’s first temple of justice, for I 
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retain a very distinct recollection of it. It 
was a rude structure of small dimensions, 
but abundantly large enough and sufficiently 
ornate for the plain people who used it. It 
was thirty feet east and west by twenty feet 
north and south, about nine feet high to the 
eaves, built of upright studding mortised 
into sills and plates, weather-boarded on the 
outside, floored with plank cut out by hand 
with a whipsaw, and covered with boards 
rived and shaved. There was a door on the 
north side and one on the south side and a 
window in eachend. On the south side two 
shed rooins about ten feet square were added 
which were used as clerks’ offices, there being 
a passage way between leading to the court- 
room. Jacob Gross and Wiley Jones took 
the contract and erected the building. 

« The second house built in the new town 
was put up by C. M. Hubby—a hewed-log 
affair—which was opened, as a mercantile 
establishment, the principal article of mer- 
chandise sold being whisky. This building 
stood near the present site of Davis’ livery 
stable on the east side of the square, and 
and was thus sufficiently near the court- 
house for all practical purposes. A little 
later on George E. Burney and John Blair 
put up a tavern near where the jail uow 
stands. The style of architecture was changed 
a little in this building from what had 
been observed in the erection of the court- 
house and grog-shop. Instead of making it 
of studding, weather. boarded on the outside, 
the owners simply drove ‘stubs’ in the ground 
sufficiently far to make them steady, then put 
ona few cross pieces and weather-boarded 
the whole. My recollection is that this 
made avery substantial structure. I know 
that if the guests ever ‘kicked’ they never 
succeeded in kicking it down. Other build- 
ings — some residences and sorme business 
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lhouses—followed them shortly afterward and 
the town soon began to put on the ‘airs’ of a 
regular business center. Perhaps I should 
mention that among the early buildings was 
a double-walled log jail, the interior pf which 
was reached by a trap door from the top, and 
which was supposed to be, and I believe was, 
‘bomb-proof’ against assaults from without 
and within. 

“The first election in the county was held 
in August, 1846, and the officers who were 
selected to serve the people at the time were: 
Isaac Standifer, Chief Justice; John McLen- 
nan, Sheriff; F. T. Duffau, County Clerk; 
and myseif District Clerk. The first term 
of the district court was held in November 
of the same year and was presided over by 
that versatile, eccentric and truly noble- 
hearted man, R. E. B. Baylor, Judge and 
preacher. I do not doubt that a faithful 
pen picture of that term of the district court, 
with some side-lights on incidents and 
men present, would be read with inter- 
est and would indeed be a valuable souve- 
nir for the descendants of the old settlers. 
I wish I could.draw such a picture, but my 
literary accomplishments are not equal to the 
task, and I shall not attempt even an oral 
description. I may mention, however, that 
among the lawyers who attended that sitting 
of the court were J. D. Giddings, afterward 
well known in State history and politics; 
William H. White, who later became a resi- 
dent of this county and was a very good 
lawyer as well as a good citizen; A. M. 
Lewis, of Brenham, and James Norris of 
Caldwell, both of whom became regular prac- 
titioners at the Milam county bar; and 
another, who was indeed a character, John 
Taylor by name, a man who possessed a sound 
knowledge of the law, was an interesting 
conversationalist and one who might have 
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left a lasting imprint upon the history of his | newspaper was not regarded in those days as 


county and State had not bis sloth, negli- 
gence or terankiness’ made of him one the 
filthiest mortals that ever attempted to adorn 
an honorable prof ession. A year or so later 
two other lawyers who afterward made their 
mark in their profession began to make this 
point in their circuit, these being James and 
Asa M. Willey, the latter District Attorney 
of this district at a later day and on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of the State. I 
held the office of District Clerk tor six years. 
During that time there was not a great deal 
of legal business transacted at Cameron, nor 
indeed much general business. 

‘For several years after the town was laid 
out and established as the county seat, Port 
Sullivan and Nashville were its successful 
rivals in trade, some people of the county 
going also to Wheelock and Caldwell. The 
buying of an article of wearing apparel or 
a piece of furniture or a lot of groceries in 
more than dollar quantities was such a rare 
event with the people then that they could 
affurd to go thirty or forty miles to make 
selections and get good bargains. The chief 
employment of the people was stock-raising, 
and farming on small scale. For the first 
few years after I settled here immigration 
into the county was so heavy that we sold 
all we raised in the way of grain to settlers. 
A great deal of corn was grown and some 
wheat and oats. Cotton did not become one 
of the staple products until abont the begin- 
ning of the war. The people as a whole 
were industrious and self-sustaining, and 
they were, with a few exceptions, mural and 
law-abiding. 

‘Schools, of course, were not plentiful, 
nor were those that we had what they ought 
to have been, but we had not then come to 
depend so much upon books as now. The 


a household necessity, nor had the electric tele- 
graph bronght the utmost parts of the earth 
to our doors. We were somewhat of a peo- 
ple unto ourselves, not used to the high living 
and high thinking of these times. Our 
spiritual needs were administered to by the 
itinerant ministry, supplemented by neigh- 
borhood and family prayer-meetings. We had 
occasional seasons of refreshing when there 
would be a general upheaval of religious 
sentiment and a taking of bearings upon the 
parts of the frivolous and _ unregenerate. 
Church buildings were scarce but the settlers’ 
houses were always open for gatherings of a 
religious nature, and when an extraordinary 
gathering was promised resort was not un- 
frequently had to what the poet has called 
‘God’s first temples, the spreading trees.’ I 
attended church a number of times in the 
courthouse at Cameron, and perhaps shouid 
mention in this connection those able and 
earnest divines of the Methodist Church, 
the pioneer_ organization of this county, the 
Rev. W. C. Lewis, Pleasant M. Yell and 
Josiah W. Whipple, all of whom were early 
workers in the cause of Christianitiy in 
Milam county. I cannot say exactly when 
they began their labors here, but it wag early 
in the 40s. The Methodists effected an 
organization in this county in 1847, and the 
first quarterly meeting was held at Cameron, 
that year, Rev. J. W. Whipple, the presid- 
ing elder, being in charge of it. 

“IT have spoken of the early settlement of 
the county and its educational and religions 
interests by choice. I have been in politics 
some, but I am no politician, and I leave it 
to others to give, in their recollections, the 
political history of the county and to still 
others to speak of its material growth and 
resources,’ 
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Continuing on Mr. Oxsheer’s career in this 
county for the purpose of competing this 
biography, it will be proper to say that in 
addition to having held the office of District 
Clerk of the county for six years as related by 
him, he was also Deputy District Surveyor 
of Milam land district from 1849 to 1852 in- 
clusive, and has represented this county in 
the State Legislature three sessions, the 
fourteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth. As 
Surveyor he has located thousands of acres of 
land in the counties of Milam, Falls, McLen- 
nan, Bell, Bosque and Coryell, and was at 
one time thoroughly familiar with the status 
of most of the grants and claims in this section 
of the State. During his service in the 
Legislature he assisted in the fourteenth ses- 
sion in getting the State Government in 
operation after the removal of the Federal 
anthoritjes,and in other measures which at- 
tracted attention and were of moment at the 
time, such as the State’s deal with the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad, the 
re apportionment of the State into legisla- 
tive and senatorial districts, and 
measures. He has always taken great inter- 
est in public matters, but has never been a 
seeker atter oftice, having consented tv serve 
in the positions he has held solely from a 
sense of duty. His business is farming, to 
which his taste mainly leads him. He owns 
about 2,000 acres of land lying in the east 
„part of the county, eight or ten miles from 
Cameron, a magnificent body of land Iront- 
ing on Little river, a considerable portion of 
which is in cultivation and well improved. 
On this place he has lived over fifty years, 
having settled there January 16, 1843. 

As mentioned at the opening of this arti- 
cle, Mr. Oxsheer was a single man when 
he came to Texas. He married, in Robertson 
county, this State, December 1, 1842, Martha 
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E. Kirk, a daughter of William A. and Ann 
R. Kirk, who moved to Texas from Missis- 
sippi in 1841, being originally from Will- 
iamson county, Tennessee, where Mrs. 
Oxsheer was born. She, like her husband, 
comes of pioneer stock, her people being 
early settlers of Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Texas. [Her father died in Robertson county, 
this State, in 1843, and her mother in Milam 
county, in 1877. 

Mr.and Mrs. Oxsheer have had born to 
them a family of eight children, only three 
of whom are now living, all residenta of this 
State: Fountain G., of Colorado City; Viola 
M., wife of H. F. Smith of Cameron; and 
Medora M., wife of Dr. J. S. Fletcher of 
Dallas. Their children having married and 
moved away Mr. and Mrs, Oxsheer have been 
left to occupy the old homestead alone. This 
they are doing in comfort and ease, and the 
picture which their home life presents is one 
of peculiar interest and significance, and this 
allusion toit here is fully justified by the 
lesson it teaches regardless of its appropri- 
ateness to this biography. They have grown 
old together in a most affectionate and beanti- 
ful way. Their union has served to vindi- 
cate the law of afħnities and to present a 
choice example of domestic harmony, confi- 
dence and devotion. The story of their 
wedded life is a sermon of radiant and salu- 
tary meaning, and its chief lesson is that 
there is honest, steadfast and imperishable 
goodness in the scheme of society. The cynic 
stands silent where fireside virtue is so well 
declared; the infidel encounters here a form 
of religion that he is bound to respect. There 
could not be a more impressive picture of the 
better side of human nature. December 1, 
1892, Mr. and Mrs Oxsheer cclebrated their 
golden wedding. 
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lar, progressive and thrifty farmers of 

Williamson county, was born near 

Jaukoping, Sweden, June 380, 1835. 
According to the Swedish custom he does not 
bear the name of his father, Swan Nelson, 
who was born April 1, 1797. Mr. Nelson 
was a farmer by occupation, and also carried 
on a milling business. He married Annika, 
a daughter of Nels Peterson, and there were 
born to them six children: N. J.,a son, took 
the surname Westberg; he is a resident of 
Williamsun county; Magdalena is the wife of 
P. M. Peterson; August is the subject of this 
biographical notice; P. M. is a resident of 
Sweden; Annisteno is the wife of John Peter- 
son, and still lives in Sweden. August 
Swenson secured a thorough education, the 
lawful heritage of every native of his coun- 
try. For a number of years he followed 
farming, and finally turned his attentiun to 
eabinet-making, being desirous of mastering 
a trade. He became very proficient in the 
use of tools, but money came slowly to him, 
and he was anxious to wake more than a 
mere living. He concluded to seek a home 
in the New World, where he might secure 
many advantages to himself ‘and family, and 
with this in view embarked at Guttenberg, 
sailing by way of Hull and Liverpool for 
New York; thence he came by water to Gal- 
veston, and on to Austin by the usual route, 
arriving at his destination in 1868. His first 
year in America was epent in farming, and 
the two years following in carpentry; he was 
foreman of a lumber-yard in Austin, and 
afterward held the same position in a cabinet- 
shop and planing-mill, He was not disap- 
pointed in his hopes of laying upa little 
money, and in 1882 he had accumulated a 
sufticiently large sum to invest in unim- 
proved farming land. This proved a most 
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profitable venture, and he has since developed 
one of the most desirable farms within the 
borders of Williamson county. He owns 400 
acres, 250 acres being in an advanced state 
of cnltivation. He has also erected a com- 
fortable residence, and all his buildings are 
of a most substantial character. 

Mr. Swenson was married in 1858, to Jo- 
hanna Peterson, and four children were born 
to them: Matilda is the widow of Mr. Peter- 
son and resides in Austin; Carl, Annie and 
Esther are at home. They have been given 
exceptional educational advantages, which 
have been well improved. The family are 
members of the Lutheran Church. 
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ON. FELIX E. SMITH, deceased, 
whose record is an honor to his 
country and a just source of pride to 
his descendants, was born in Lincoln 
county, Tennessee, August 10, 1831. He 
eecnred an inferior education in the common 
schools of hie day, but by close application 
to his studies fitted himself for teaching. 
This profession was not followed through 
life, however, but was abandoned for agricul- 
ture, which he regarded superior to all other 
callings, in that excellent health was easily 
secured, as independent living was certain, 
and leisure time for intellectual pursuits 
could be enjoyed. His residence in Texas 
began in 1861, when he located with his 
father near Bluff Springs, seven miles south 
of Austin; there he lived, prospered, reared 
a family, and died, the date of his passing in- 
to the great unknown being February 5, 
1891. 

At the beginning -of hostilities between 
the North and South he declared himself 
ready to do and dare for the fair Southland. 
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He was commissioned First Lieutenant of 
Captain Carrington’s company, and served in 
the trans-Mississippi Department; he was 
later transferred to the Rio Grande country, 
and his company drew the last rations issued 
by the Confederate government. Before the 
war he was elected County Commissioner, and 
frequently held the office of Justice of the 
Peace, conducting the affairs of this office 
with entire satisfaction to the public. His 
name was presented as a candidate for the 
Fourteenth General Assembly of the State of 
Texas, to which he was elected. Recognizing 
his superior ability and unusual fitness for 
the management of public business, he was 
returned to the Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Nine- 
teenth and Twenty-first Assemblies. Hein- 
troduced the bill that gave Texas her mag- 
nificent capitol; he was largely instrumental 
in passing the bill creating an endowment 
fund for the State University, and was es- 
pecially the representative of the agricultural 
interests of the State; he labored zealously 
for the passage of the laws looking to the 
amelioration of the condition of farmers. 
Possessing a wide and deep sympathy for the 
_ sufferings of humanity he was every ready to 
lend assistance to the needy and distressed, 
and his charities extended to all classes. He 
was one of the most extensive farmers of the 
county, and owned besides his homestead of 
700 acres lands in Travis and Hays counties, 
aggregating 2,000 acres. He was a promi- 
nent Mason, belonging to the order of Knight 
Templars. 

He returned to Tennessee in 1856, and 
there the 23d day of October was united in 
marriage to Mary S. Mann, a daughter of 
Matthew Robinson Mann. Mr. Mann was a 
native of Virginia, and was left an orphan in 
childhood, his mother dying when he was 
three weeks old, and his father passing away a 
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few years later. He married Elizabeth Turner, 
a daughter of Captain John Turner, of the war 
of 1812, and of this union ten children were 
Newton, Martha E., deceased, was 
the wife of Benjamin Frame; Samira Ann, 
deceased, was the wife of Charles Woods: 
Judith Eveline, deceased, married John W. 
Syler; John Turner, deceased; Sarah, died in 
early life; Mary S., born April 18, 1838, is 
the wife of the subject of this sketch; Mat- 
thew R. died in military prison at Fort Don- 
elson; Susan, deceased, was the wife of a 
Mr. Syler; Ruth, the youngest, married Jve 
Syler. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith had born to them a 
family of twelve children: Elizabeth Alma, 
born August 20, 1857, is the wife of Robert 
F. Roundtree (deceased), and the mother of six 
children; William Stark, born October 7, 
1859, resides in Los Angeles, California; he 
married Novella, a daughter of Dr. Stovall; 
Nancy, born April 15, 1862, is the wife of 
William H. Thaxton (see sketch); Matthew 
Mann Smith is a graduate of the State Uni- 
versity and of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, and practices in Austin; James 
N., a graduate of the State University, is 

a & , 

practicing law in Austin; John Turner, born 
March 2, 1870; was educated as a civil engi- 
neer; Wade Morris, born August 6, 1872, is 
a student at the State University; Mary 
Leonora, born December 31, 1874, is also a 
student at the State University; Felix Ezelle 
was born October 31, 1876; Lewis and Law- 
rence, twins, were born November 24, 1878; 
Lawrence died at birth, and Lewis at the age 
of two years; Georgie Ruth was born Marth 
11, 1884. 

The Rev. William S. Smith, father of the 
Hon. Felix F. Smith, was born in Caswell 
county, North Carolina, in 1797, the youngest 
son of William and Mary Smith, natives of 
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Virginia. In 1817 the parents removed to 
Lincoln county, Tennessee, where the father 
died in 1830, and the mother in 1824.: Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary struggle every member 
of this family stood in defense of the young 
country against her cruel mother. The Rev. 
Mr. Smith emigrated to Texas in 1851. He 
was twice married: first, to the beautiful Miss 
Mildred Roundtree, who died with her infant 
child within two years after her marriage; 
the second union was with a sister of the first 
wife, Miss Nancy Roundtree, a most accom- 
plished and amiable woman; they lived in 
peace and happiness for fifty years, and 
reared a family of eight children: Lieutenant 
John M. Smith died in the Confederate ser- 
vice in Arkansas; two other sons are planters 
in Travis county;and the fourth son is he 
whose name stands at the beginning of this 
biographical sketch; the four daughters are 
all married to men of high standing in their 
communities. The father was a well-known 
and greatly respected man, a most efficient 
clergyman of the Baptist Church; his wife, 
an exemplary woman, was well fitted to be 
tlre companion of so worthy a man, and both 
lives were dedicated to the service of God, in 
that they were devoted to aiding their fellow- 
men. 
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Taylor, was born in Tallahatehie coun- 
ty, Mississippi, August 2, 1838, a son 
of John M. ane Mary A. (Rowe) Doak, 
the father of Scotch-Irish descent, and the 
mother a Virginian by birth, of Englieh 
family. The father was born in Tennessee, 
and the name is still prominently and favor- 
ably known in that State. He came to 
Washington county, Texas, with his family 
27 
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in 1846, and in 1859 located permanently on 
what was then known as String Prairie, 
Burleson county, now Lee county. Mr. Doak 
and James Shaw were the most prominent 
pioneers of that section. The former was a 
surveyor for the Austin colony, of which he 
was one of the leading spirits; platted and 
staked off the town of Lexington in 1850, 
out of the James Shaw headright, and pur- 
chased 640 acres of that tract adjoining the 
town, paying $l per acre. At that time, 
in 1849, there were not half a dozen families 
on String Prairie. Mr. Doak continued to 
live there until his death, in L866. 

A. V. Doak, the subject of this sketch, 
attended school in Lexington, Texas, until 
1857, and from that time until 1860 pursued 
his studies at Lexington, Mississippi: He 
then entered the medical department of the 
University of Virginia. At the opening of 
the late war Mr. Doak entered the Cc nfeder- 
ate army, in the medical department, served 
as hospital physician and surgeon at Char- 
lotteville and Danville, Virginia, was then 
appointed Surgeon of the Twenty-fourth Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, and during the last year of the 
war was Senior Surgeon of Gary’s cavalry 
brigade. He was surrendered by General 
Lee at Appomaftox Court House, April 9, 
1865. Mr. Doak was then engaged in the 
practice of his chosen profession at his boy- 
hood home, Lexington, Lee county, Texas, 
until 1879, when he went to Taylor, William- 
son county, then a small town. While in 
that place he served ten years as local surgeon 
of the International & Great Northern and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroads, his 
experience of four years as an army surgeon 
having well fitted him for that position. 

Dr. Doak graduated at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, of New York, in 18738, 
attended a special course at the New York 
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Polyclinic in 18838, and again in 1889. Since 
that time he has had a lucrative practice in 
Taylor, although his time and attention is 
much drawn upon in other matters of busi- 
ness. He is Mayor of the city of Taylor, 
president of the Taylor Street Railway Com- 
pany, and a member of the firm of Doak- 
Gano Land Agency. Dr. Doak is identified 
with almost every enterprise of a public 
nature in Taylor. It was through his energy 
and push that Taylor has a free-school build- 
ing, which cost $45,000, was for a number 
of years president of the Board of School 
Trustees, and is regarded as the champion of 
public free-schools and education under the 
graded-schvol system. He now lives to 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing over 1,100 
children attending a nine-months free school 
in the year. The Doctor is also interested in 
the West Side, a beautiful addition to Tay- 
lor, through which the Tayor Street Railroad 
runs, and it embraces the most choice resi- 
dence property in the city. In company 
with J. E. Tucker, Dr. Doak is interested in 
the Commercial Hotel, a magnificent three- 
story brick building, 90 x 100 feet, and is 


recognized by the traveling public as one of 


the most commodious and comfortable hotels 
in the State. = 

December 6, 1866, the Doctor was united 
in marriage, in Charles City county, Vir- 
ginia, with Miss Martha Tabb Ferguson, a 
daughter of Austin H, Ferguson, wi.o was 
for forty years professor and superintendent 
of Northwood Academy, of Charles Ciy 
county, a noted educational institution of 
that State. Mrs. Doak is a favoritein the 
social circles of Taylor, and at all times is a 
ready and willing worker in any enterprise of 
a religions or moral nature. She is now a 
member of the Executive Board of Lady 
Managers for the Columbian Exposition of 
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the State of Texas. Mr. 
have had seven children: 
Elizabeth, Vernon, Edward, Wyeth and 
Sloan. Dr. Doak and family are members of 
the Episcopal Church. The Doctor is also a 
member of the A. F. & A. M.; the R. A. M., 
Solomon Lodge, No. 484; the K. of P, 
Alamo Lodge, No. 53; the L. of H. and the 
K. of H. He enjoys the confidence and 
esteem of his community, and is an ornament 
to any country in which he inay live. 
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Annie, Ferguson, 


stock-raiser of Williamson county, was 

born in Rappahannock, Virginia, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1849, 4 son of John and Tabitha 
(Lockhart) Scott, natives also of Virginia, and 
of Scotch-Irish descent. The Scott family 
settled in Virginia in an early day. The 
father of our subject still resides in that 
State, aged eighty-three years, and his wife 
died in 1890. They were the parents of 
thirteen children, ten of whom grew to years of 
maturity, namely: Tabitha, wifeof A.A. Pink- 
ard; William, who was a soldier in the Civil 
war; Frances, deceased; David, also a soldier 
in the late war, died in October, 1861; Ann, 
deceased; Armstead, who was a conscript 
officer during the war; Kate, deceased, was 
the wife of A. Holland; Rachel, wife of Will- 
iam K. Rudasill, of Virginia; John, our snb- 
ject; and Lizzie,. deceased, was the wife of | 
A. Compton. 

John Scott, the onlyone of the above fam- 
ily to come to Texas, remained with his 
parents until twenty-two yeats oftage, when, 
in April, 1872, he came to Williamson 
county, this State. He first found employ- 
ment as a farm hand, and in 1873 bought a 
small tract of land, to which he has since 
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added until he now owns 580 acres. His en- 
tire farm is fenced, 240 acres under a good 
state of cultivation, with a good residence, 
etc. Since 1887 Mr. Scott has been engaged 
in the sheep and cattle business, starting with 
150 head of sheep, and hassince sold, in mut- 
ton and wool, to the amount of $2,300, and 
has a good herd left. He handles a tine grade 
of cattle. His home is located within five 
miles of both Bartlett and Granger. 

In Virginia, in February, 1877, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Fanny B. Ru- 
dasill, who was born in that State December 
16, 1854, a daughter of a Philip Rudasill, of 
German descent, and one of the earliest set- 
tlers of Virginia, where he spent his entire 
life. Mr. and Mrs. Scott have had three 
children, one now living, Edd, born March 
22,1884. Mr. Scott is independent in his 
political views, but at the last election voted 
with the People’s party. 
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of Williamson county, was born in Ala- 

baina, March 14, 1811, son of Lateh- 

ley and Mary (Hall) Durant, the 
former a native of South Carolina, and the 
latter of Florida. His mother survived the 
massacreof St. John’s, Florida. The father was 
a Captain in the war of 1812, was a prominent 
slave-owner, and his death occurred at Pensa- 
cola, Florida, in 1853. The maternal grand- 
father of our subject was an carly settler of 
Florida, and lived near St. John at the time 
of the massacre, but was engaged as a scout 
during that time, Mr. and Mrs. Latchley 
Durant were the parents of seven children, 
viz.: Sarah A., wife of Samuel Adame; Mar- 
tin, who never came to this State; A. J., our 
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subject; William; Arelia, who married J. 
Knox; Constantine, of Alabama; and Charles. 
A. J., Constantine and Charles are the only 
ones now living. 

A.J. Durant remained with his parents 
until thirty-three years of age, when he began 
farming for himself. In 1846 he removed 
to Mississippi, one year later went to Louisi- 
ana, and in 1853 came to Williamson county, 
Texas, having brought a number of slaves 
with him. He located on Donahue creek, 
purchased and improved two small tracts of 
land, and after the close of the war bought 
his present farm of 1,600 acres. He has also 
given land to each of his children. Mr. Du- 
rant has 600 acres of his farm under a fine 
state of cultivation. In 1864 he entered the 
Confederate army, served principally on Gal- 
veston island, under Colonel Sam Easley and 
Captain Berry, and in the following spring 
received a furlough and returned home, with 
the understanding that he was to return to 
the war if needed. Since the close of the 
struggle he has been engaged in general 
farming and stock-raising, in which he has 
been very successful. 

Mr. Durant was married in 1840, to Miss 
Sarah J. McNeill, a daughter of Samuel and 
Margaret (Jones) McNeill, natives of Georgia, 
and of Irish descent. The parents afterward 
moved to Mississippi, where both died. Mr. 
and Mrs. Durant have had nine children, 
namely: Lehellar, who married Samuel Mc- 
Laughlin, and hoth are now deceased; Sarah 
J., wife of Thomas Jones, a farmer of Bell 
county, Texas; Otho, engaged in the stock 
business at Abilene, Taylor county; Arillia, 
deceased, was the wife of C. Willjgms; Shelby, 
a farmer of Williamson county; A. J., also a 
farmer of this county; Randolph, engaged in 
the stock business at Abilene; Mildred, wife 
of L. M. Minton, astock-raiser of Indian Ter- 
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ritory; and Nancy A., wife of R. Bartlett, a 
farmer of Williamson county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Durant have twenty-five grandchildren. Our 
subject takes an active part in public affairs, 
votes with the Democratic party, and both he 
and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Church. 
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D. MILLER, one of the most pro- 
gressive and intelligent farıners of 
Travis county, resides near St. Elmo. 
At the close of the late war he came out of 
the Confederate service and joined his family, 
refugees from Missouri to one of the eastern 
counties of the Lone Star State. He resided 
in Newton county, Missouri, before the war, 
and had been engaged in farming, lumbering 
and the handling of live-stock. His father, 
Hezekiah Miller, was a farmer by occupation, 
though in early life he had worked at cabinet. 
making; he was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
in the year 1800, and was a son of John 
Miller, a native of England; the latter had 
emigrated to America and had assisted in 
fighting the battles of the war that ended in 
the complete -independence of the United 
States. About the year 1820 Hezekiah Miller 
left the State of his birth and removed to 
Kentucky; there he was married, in Cumber- 
land connty, and it was here our subject was 
born January 13, 1831. Ten years later Mr. 
Miller removed his family to Randolph 
county, Missouri, where his son, W. D., 
received his education and grew to manhood. 
Upon attaining his majority he went from 
home to work for wages; but this sort of 
occupation was not in harmony with hie 
independent nature; so he undertook the 
management of a farm on his own respon- 
sibility; this proved a satisfactory venture. 





In August, 1861, he enlisted in Company 
G, Eighth Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
under Colonel Mitchell; he participated in 
the Pleasant Hill and Jenkins’ Ferry en- 
gagements, and was in many skirmishes. At 
the close of hostilities he was paroled at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and a few weeks later 
joined his family at Douglasville; shortly 
afterward he located on land in Travis county. 
He found his financial resources much 
crippled, but this serious condition of affairs 
did not depress him. He engaged at once 
in the raising of cotton and corn, and was 
soon getting ahead of the world. Five years 
later he and his wife were driving on the 
road sonth of Austin, when Mrs. Miller 
remarked, “L wish we were able to buy that 
farm over there.” The “wish was father to 
the deed,” as she indicated the place they 
now own. They have since added to the 
original purchase, and now have 562 acres; 
310 acres are under cultivation and yield 
abundant harvests. 

Politically Mr. Miller is a Democrat of no 
uncertain type. 

The paternal grandfather of Mr. Miller 
married a Miss Ellington, and they had a 
family of eleven daughters and two sons, one 
of whom was Hezekiah Miller; he was twice 
married, the children of the first union being: 
John D.; W. D.; J. C.; Elizabeth, deceased ; 
Mary, deceased, wife of Quilla Wallace; and 
Kittie; the mother died in 1848; there was 
one child of the second marriage, Major 
Miller, of Missouri. 

W. D. Miller was married December 26, 
1854, at Millersburg, Calloway county, Mis- 
souri, to Nancy Northeutt, a daughter of 
Eli and Ellen (Ellis) Northeutt, who had ten 
children: J. K., deceased; W. H., deceased; 
T. D.; H. Clay; Mary; James McClintock; 
Nancy; Elizabeth C.; George; and Willis, 
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who was killed in the battle of Elkhorn. Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller are the parents of ten chil- 
dren: Mary, wife of J. H. Robbins; J. H., 
deceased; Dee, who married Lizzie Wilson; 
John T., deceased; Felix L., who married 
Anne Raney; Belle, deceased; Eli; James; 
Lee; and Ella. 

In 1876 Mr. Miller met with a most pain- 
ful accident in a gin at Bluff Springs, which 
resulted in the loss of his right arm. He is 
an active member of Onion Creek Lodge, No. 
220, A. F. & A. M. He also belongs to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, of which he 
is a Steward. 
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AMES H. SHAW, one of the most 

prosperous agriculturists of Travis 

county, dates his residence here from 
November 29, 1852. He was born in Lin- 
coln county, Tennessee, December 16, 1821, 
a son of Thomas H. Shaw, a native of Ken- 
lucky, born in 1797. Thomas H. Shaw was 
a soldier in the war of 1812, and was also 
engaged in the defense of the South against 
the Indians. He became a politician of local 
note, serving as Sheriff for many years, and 
frequently as Justice of the Peace. He ad- 
hered to the principles of the Democratic 
party, and worshiped with the Primitive 
Baptists. His death occurred in 1867. His 
wife, Catharine Roundtree, was a daughter 
of Thomas Roundtree, of Tennessee. They 
reared a family of seven children: James H., 
whose name heads this notice; William, who 
died before the war; Thomas, who died in 
Tennessee in February, 1892; Ann, de- 
ceased, wife of Daniel Smart; Elizabeth. wife 
of M. N. Moore; Nancy, widow of Dr. Sett- 
liff; and Mary. James H. received only a 
fair English education, but- was well trained 


in all the details of agriculture. He re- 
mained under the parental roof until he had 
attained his majority, and then started out 
in life for himself. He first went to Mis- 
sissippi and secured a position as overseer in 
Yalobusha county, which he retained for a 
time, but gave up his position on account of 
ill-health. He then taught school a short 
time. At the end of this period he returned 
to Tennessee and became connected with a 
mereantile establishment, of which he soon 
became proprietor in partnership with his 
father-in-law and brother-in-law. This busi- 
ness relation continued until Mr. Shaw came 
to Texas. This journey consumed sixty- 
eight days, and ended in Travis county, 
where our subject devided to locate. He 
bought a tract of 400 acres at the rate of 
$2.50 an acre, and at once began the task of 
placing it under cultivation. His crops were 
grain and cotton, until a few years ago he 
placed his entire farm in grass. This has 
proven a judicious change and considerably 
more profitable than his previous manage- 
ment. He has made elegant improvements, 
having erected a commodious stone residence 
as early as 1871. 

Mr. Shaw was dnited in marriage, in 1846, 
to Elizabeth V. Motlow, a daughter of Felix 
Motlow, who married a Miss Adkins. Mr. 
and Mrs. Shaw are the parents of eight chil- 
dren: John A. married Texanna Henry, and 
has a family of six children; Virginia is the 
wife of James Benson, of Austin; Margaret 
married John Landers, and lives in San Saba 
county, Texas; Thomas H. married Nannie 
Blocker; Felix married Ella Matthews, de- 
ceased; Mary Jane is the wife of J. E. Mar- 
tin; Laura is the wife of J. C. Burkett; 
Daisy is unmarried. 

Our subject was a soldier in the Confeder- 
ate service, being a member of Captain Car- 
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rington’s company and Colonel Ford’s regi- 
ment. He participated in several skir- 
-mishes on the Rio Grande river, and his en- 
gagements were almost entirely confined to 
the Texas department. When at last peace 
was declared, he was at home on a furlough. 
He has been one of the leading spirits in the 
development of the resources of this State, 
and is numbered among the most progressive 
agriculturists of this section. 


W. MOORE.—Among the original 
pioneers who became well known in 
this territory, was the father of our sub- 
ject, T. A. Moore. It is concluded from 

the best authority that he came to Texas about 
1821. He was born in Tennessee, January 
10, 1808, a son of Nathaniel Moore, who 
was born March 18, 1780, and was united 
in marriage, July 2, 1801, with Rebecca 
Adams. She was born May 12, 1788, and 
became the mother of the following named 
children: Nancy, born October 16, 1802; 
Sarah, born November 1, 1804; Diana, born 
November 28, 1805; T. A., the father of 
T. W., whose name heads this notice; Eliza- 
beth, born April 12, 1810; and Nathaniel, 
born December 24, 1812. 

Upon coming to this new and thinly settled 
country, T. A. Moore located in southern 
Texas, on Cana river, where he resided about 
twelve years. The settlers were frequently 
attacked by the Indians, and were often 
forced to flee from the dreaded tomahawk. 
They provided themselves with a simply 
constructed two-wheeled cart that moved 
almost noiselessly, and in this vehicle made 
their escape from the ferocious red man. 
When he came to Travis county, Mr. Moore 
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found the conditions the same with regard 
to the Indians; he was ever on the alert for 
the treacherous savages, and was ever ready 
to join expeditions against them, on which 
he had the most thrilling experiences. He 
accumulated a handsome estate, leaving at 
his death several thousands of acres in Will- 
iamson county and property in Travis county. 
He was exceedingly fond of fast horses, and 
kept a number of valuable animals. In 
1849 he won a purse of $2,000, his son, 
Robert J., being the rider. 

Returning to the family record: Diana 
married James Gilliland, deceased, and is 
now a resident of Austin; Nancy married 
Zebulon Edminson; her second husband was 
John B. Robinson, and her third marriage 
was to Mr. Strong. T. A. Moore married 
Mary Williams, and they became the parents 
of the following children: Robert J., born 
September 23, 1833; Rebecca Ann, August 
10, 1835; Nancy E., February 23, 1838, and 
married Ezekiel Warren; Mary L., July & 
1840, is the wife of A. H. Meeks; N. J., 
born in 1842, married Rebecca Burleson; 
Thomas W., the subject of this sketch, was 
born November 10, 1844; Sarah Jane, born 
November 21, 1845; Maggie S., born August 
26, 1851, married John S. Hill, a native of 
Tennessee, who died January 12, 1874, aged 
twenty-nine years. 

T. W. Moore was reared to the life of a 
farmer on the southwestern frontier. The 
schools of that day being inferior, he gained 
only an ordinary education; but as experience 
is a thorough teacher, time made up for the 
lack of opportunity in his youth. He has 
always devoted his energies to agricultnre, 
and has raised live-stock. He resided in 
Travis county, where he was born, until 1874, 
and then came to Williamson county, locating 
on the Moore league, which was the head- 
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tain their respective interests in the estate, 
aud reside together. He has eighty acres in 
products being corn and cotton. He has been 
quite successful in the undertakings of life, 
friends. Mr. Moore is unmarried. 
SR ORAS 
| | county, was born in Pickens district, 
Sonth Carolina, September 21, 1827, 
that State. The latter’s father, David Mc- 
Sloan, was a native of Virginia, an early set- 
company in the Indian fight at King mount- 
ain. Thomas McSloan married Nancy Blas- 
French descent. That family were early set- 
tlers in this country, and were soldiers in 
Mrs. Thomas McSloan had fifteen children, 
all of whom grew to years of maturity, and 
sister are the only ones of the family to come 
to Texas, and the latter is the wife of Sam- 
reside in South Carolina. Six sons took 
part in the late war, one of whom died while 
the effects of wounds received in the army. 
Another son, Benjamin McSloan, is professor 
The family were all strong secessionists. 
D. McSloan, the subject of this sketch, was 
in the subscription schools of his native 
county. In 1853 he came by teams to Texas, 


right of his father. He and Mrs. Hill re- 
an advanced state of cultivation, the chief 
and enjoys the esteem of a wide circle of 

McSLOAN, a farmer of Williamson 
a son of Thomas McSloan, a native also of 
tler of South Carolina, and was Captain of a 
sengane, a native of South Carolina and of 
many of the early Indian fights. Mr. and 
nine are still living. Our subject and one 
uel Early. The remainder of the children still 
in service, and one shortly afterward, from 
in Columbia College, of South Carolina. 
early inured to farm labor, and was educated 
bringing his family and a number of slaves, 
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and located in the San Gabriel valley, Will- 
iamson county. Ile purchased his present 
farm of 900 acres, 340 acres of which are 
under a good state of cultivation, and the 
work is carried on by tenants. In 1861 he 
enlisted for service in a squadron in Company 
A, served in Missouri and Arkansas, and 
after a time the command was ordered to dis- 
mount, but after due consideration was con- 
tinued as cavalry to the close of the struggle. 
Mr. McSloan took part against Bank’s raid 
on Red river, followed him to Yellow Bayou, 
and the command then fell back to Texas. 
At the close of the war our subject held the 
rank of Lieutenant of his company. 

In 1854 he was united in marriage with 
Mise Mary Easley, a daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Easley, natives of Sonth Carolina. 
The father was a prominent planter of that 
State. Mr.and Mrs. McSloan have had seven 
children, four now living: David, the eldest 
child; Martha, wife of John Kritser, engaged 
in the stock business at Taylor; William, a 
farmer of Williamson county; Nannie, wife 
of Owen France, a farmer and stock-raiser of 
Williamson county. Mrs. McSloan died No- 
vember 8, 1890. The family are members 
of the Methodist Church, and, politically, our 
subject affiliates with the Democratic party. 
He is now living with his son at the old 
homestead, engaged in looking after the de- 
tails of the farm. 
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AMES L. ROOT, of the firm of Simons, 
J Root & Co., of Taylor, was born in 

Livingston, Missouri, in 1854, a son of 
Daniel H. and Martha (Alexander) Root, of 
English and Irish parentage. The Root 
family came to America after the war for 
independence, locating in Virginia. The 
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grandfather of our subject, Daniel Root, was 
a soldier in the war of 1812, took part in the 
battle of New Orleans, and was Major of the 
State Troops in that engagement. Daniel 
H. Root moved from Virginia to Missouri in 
1854, settling near where Livingston now 
stands, where he followed farming, and was 
also a minister in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He remained there until his death, 
in 1881. Mr. and Mrs. Root were the 
parents of ten children, viz.: William, who 
was killed at the battle of Vicksburg, while 
serving in the Confederate army; Sophia, 
widow of H. H. Bowler, a resident of Mon- 
tana; Maggie, wife of John J. Gray, of 
Missouri; Daniel, who was killed in the 
battle of Pea Ridge; Jennie, deceased, was 
the wife of John Evans, of Columbia, 
Missouri; Mary, wife of Dr. George Potter, 
of St. Joe, that State; Martha, deceased; 
James L., our subject; Annie, wife of M. A. 
Violett, of Sturgeon, Missouri; and Orra, a 
teacher in the schools of this city. The father 
died in 1881. The mother now resides with 
the subject of this sketch, aged seventy-nine 
years. She has been a member of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, from childhood. 

James L. Root received his early educa- 
tion in the common schools of his native 
county, and later attended the college at Fay- 
ette, Howard county, Missouri, for one year. 
Leaving school at the age of about twenty 
years, he went to California, remaining in the 
West ten years, and was engaged in teaming, 
mining and other employments. November 
20, 1882, Mr. Root landed in Taylor, Texas, 
with a few hundred dollars, and for the fol- 
lowing five years was employed as clerk by 
Simons & McCarty. In 1887 the firm of 
Root, Mills & Co. was established, and in 
1891 the two firms of Simons & McCarty 
and Root, Mills & Co. consolidated. Messrs. 


Mills and McCarty withdrawing, the present 
firm of Simons, Root & Co. was then formed. 

Mr. Root was united in marriage in 1886 
with Miss South C. Easley, a daughter of 
Colonel Samuel A. Easley. To this union 
has been born two children: Florra and Dan- 
iel E. Mr. and Mrs. Root are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The former 
also affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., the 
R. A. M. and K. T., the I. O. O. F., No. 240, 
and the K. of P., No. 53. 


Granger, was born in Lodi, Washte- 

uaw county, Michigan, December 30, 

1858, a son of Andrew and Elizabeth 
(Taphouse) Storrs, the former a native of 
New York and the latter of England. The 
father left his home when only seven years 
of age, on account of a stepmother, and 
never returned until after reaching man- 
hood. He now resides with his family in 
McLennan county, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Storrs had nine children: A. W., Alva, 
Clarence, Ella, Charley, Jamee, Roy and 
Samuel. 

A. W. Storrs, the subject of this sketch, 
was reared to farm life, and remained under 
the parental roof until reaching the years of 
maturity. In 1878 he came with his father 
and family to McLennan county, Texas, 
where they farmed on rented land one year, 
and they were tben enabled to buy a team. 
In 1883 Mr. Storrs had sufticient money to 
purchase a team for himself, and he con- 
tinued at different kinds of work until 1885, 
when he bought a cotton gin, operating that 
in connection with his other interests. In 
1887 he began merchandising at Rosenthal, 
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McLennan county, and early in 1882 sold 
his store and gin, came to Granger, William- 
son county, and erected a large gin and mill, 
which is run by steam power, with all mod- 
ern improvements, and is said to be the best 
gin inthe county. He will probably make 
about 2,000 bales of cotton this season. Mr. 
Storrs also erected a large store building, 
where he opened a fine stock of general mer- 
chaudise, and has a large and remunerative 
trade. In addition to these interests, he 
still owns his farm in McLennan county. 
Our subject was united in marriage with 
Miss A. Brown, a daughter of D. H. Brown, 
a native of Illinois, who came to McLennan 
county, Texas, in 1877. Mr. and Mrs. 
Storrs have one child, Arthur. They are 
members of the Christian Church, and our 
subject also takes an interest in politics, hav- 
ing served as Postmaster four years at 
Rosenthal: 
CLSWO SPP 
B. MAYES, the subject of this 
sketch, a representative of one of the 
*\ early-settled families of Milam county, 
an old soldier with an honorable record, 
and a prominent and prosperous farmer, is a 
native of Greene county, Alabama, where he 
was born December 12, 1838. Lis father was 
Thomas Newton Mayes, who was born in 
Union district, South Carolina, June 16, 
1812, and was a son of Anthony Mayes, born 
in Sonth Carolina in 1778. Anthony Mayes, 
a blacksmith and farmer by occupation, 
moved from South Carolina early in the pres- 
ent century, to Alabama, settling in Greene 
county, where he resided for many years, 
dying there in 1844. His wife, whose 
maiden name wag Cynthia Otterson and 
whom he married in the old State, bore him 
twelve children: Lucinda, Thomas Newton, 
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Harvey, Bradley, Samuel, Daniel, Ruth, 
Jane, Ann, Mary, James and John, all of 
whom became grown and most of whom were 
married and had families. Thomas Newton 
Mayes, the father of the subject of this no- 
tice, was reared in Alabama, and moved from 
there to Texas in 1853, settling in Milam 
county, in the vicinity of Maystield, which 
was named for him, and there spent the re- 
mainder of his life. He was a farmer and 
stock-raiser, and, while not rich, was the pos- 
sessor Of some means and passed his years in 
peace and comfort. The only publice func- 
tions he ever performed were in connection 
with the office of Justice of the Peace, which 
preferment he held both in Alabama and 
Texas. He was for many years an active 
member of the Presbyterian Church and lent 
his influence to all moral and religious works. 
He was three times married and was the 
father of a large family of children, whom he 
reared to be useful men and women. His 
first marriage was to Catherine, a daughter of 
Joseph Alexander, by which union he had nine 
children: Cynthia Ann, who was married to 
William Sharp and is now deceased; Alexan- 
der, who died in 1862; Robert Bruce, of this 
notice; David, who lives at Maysfield, Milam 
county; Elizabeth, the deceased wife of 
James Bradley; Daniel, who died in 1873, at 
about the age of thirty years; Albert, a resi- 
dent of Milam county; James, who lives in 
Wilson county, this State, and Jane, the wife 
of John Hobson of Milam county. The wife 
and mother died in 1858, and in 1860 Mr. 
Mayes married Mrs. Eliza McKinney, widow 
of William McKinney. This lady died in 
1869 and he then married Mrs. Naoma Teel, 
of this county. Mr. Mayes died in 1890. 

Robert Bruce Mayes was a lad of fifteen 
when his parents moved to Texas and settled 
in Milam county. His youth was spent in 
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this county near Maysfield, where his father 
settled. What education he received was ob- 
tained in the schools of that locality. In 
1861 he entered the Confederate army, enlist- 
ing in Company G (commanded by Captain 
J. ©. Rogers), Fifth Texas Infantry, com. 
manded by Colonel Archer. The Fifth Texas 
being ordered at once to the army then form. 
ing in Virginia, Mr. Mayes was in most of 
the engagements that were fought during the 
early days of the war in Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania. Later his command was 
sent West, under Longstreet, to the relief of 
the forces about Chattanooga, and at the bat- 
tle of Chiekamauga, in November, 1863, he 
was captured and taken to Camp Douglas, 
at Chicago, where he was held in prison till 
the spring of 1865, being exchanged about 
June let of that year, at the mouth of Red 
river. He served as a private, and was once 
captured, as just noted, and once wounded, 
receiving a flesh wound in the left leg at the 
second battle of Manassas. 

Returning home at the close of the war 
Mr. Mayes spent two or three years in an 
effort to gather means to embark in some 
sort of profitable business. By the spring of 
1868 he had saved enough from his earnings 
to purchase a small place, and that year 
bonght forty acres of land near Maysfield, 
where, having married, he settled and en- 
gaged in farming. Two years later he pur- 
chased the 160 acres where he now lives. To 
this place he then moved and here he has 
since resided. The intervening years from 
that date to the present he has spent in farm- 
ing and stock-raising, and his holdings, by 
industry and economy and by judicious in- 
vestment, have grown to be something like 
800 acres, 400 acres of which are in cultiva- 
tion and give good yields of the staple prod- 
vets of the farm. 
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In 1868 Mr. Mayes married Miss Mollie 
Smith, a daughter of Darling M. and Eliza 
Tyson Smith, who were natives of North 
Carolina. The parents moved to Texas in 
1853 and settled in Milam county, where 
they died, the father in 1880 and the mother 
about 1854 or ’565. Mrs. Mayes was born in 
North Carolina and was about ten years old 
when her parents moved to Texas. She was 
reared in Milam county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mayes have seven children: 
Josie, Eula, Emmett, Ethel, Robert B., Jen- 
nie and Minnie, the three eldest being now 
deceased. | 

The religious conuection of the family is 
with the Presbyterian Church, in which Mr. 
Mayes is an Elder, holding a membership in 
the church at Maysfield. 

In politics he is a Democrat. 

PP REKCS 

( J. EILERS, a member of the wholesale 
firm of McKeon, Eilers & Co., Austin, 

“1 Texas, is a native of this State, born in 
Bastrop county, January 23, 1864. He 

is a son of the venerable pioneer merchant, 
Louis Eilers, whose history appears in this 
connection. Mr. Eilers received his literary 
education in the common schools of his 
native town, and at the age ot eighteen years 
entered the well-known business college of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, where he finished 
the prescribed course in four months, receiv- 
ing the diploma of this institution. His first 
business engagement was with the firm of 
Crow, McKean & Co., with whom he re- 
mained four years. In March, 1886, this 
firm was changed to McKeon, Eilers & Co., 
Mr. Eilers becoming a member of the firm. 
This relationship continued until January 1, 
1893, when George W. Massie retired. 
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When this house opened for business the 
stock comprised dry goods and groceries, but 
as the trade increased boots and shoes and 
hats were added to the list. The patronage is 
drawn from central and southern Texas, and 
an annual business of $250,000 is transacted. 
The firm isa strong one and enjoys an en- 
viable reputation in commercial circles 
throughout the Southwest. 

Mr. Eilers was married in March, 1887, to 
Miss Maggie, a daughter of Captain Thomas 
Cater, a worthy pioneer of Travis county 
and an old merchant of Austin. Mrs. Eilers 
is a niece of John D. McCall, present Comp- 
troller of the State of Texas, and is one of a 
family of five. Our subject and wife have 
one child, a daughter named Bessie. Mr. 
Eilers possesses the business sagacity of his 
esteemed father, and promises to attain a 
place of equal importance in the commercial 
world. 


OUIS EILERS.—Forty years of con- 

Li tinuous and successful mercantile life 
in one place is the statement of a fact to 
which rhetorical effort adds little force. The 
name of Louis Eilers long ago became the 
synonym of honor, and has proven a powerful 
influence for good in the community. Heis 
the son of Joseph S. and Julia (Brueck) Eilers, 
and was born in the city of A msterdam, Hol- 
land, February 1, 1828; his father was a mer- 
chant of that city, and he was given a thorough 
training in all the details of the business. In 
1852 he sailed for America, and spent the 
first year here prospecting, his observations 
resulting in his selecting Bastrop, Texas, as 
a location for his operations. In 1853 he 
opened a store there, and although it was a 
somewhat primitive beginuing the patronage 
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was encouraging. Obstacles and reverses 
both attended these early efforts, and in 1862 
the entire stock was destroyed by fire with 
the building, and there was not a dollar of 
insurance. After this calamity Mr. Eilers 
went to Matamoras, Mexico, and there pur- 
chased a stock of goods that were confiscated 
in transportation and were a total loss to the 
purchaser. Nothing daunted he made an- 
other effort and soon made his way to the 
front again. 

The firm name was changed to Louis 
Eilers & Son in 1891, his son Louis being 
admitted a member of the firm. They carry 
a stock of $20,000, and do an annual business 
of $60,000. 

Mr. Eilers was married the year following 
his establishment in business to Caroline 
Johnson, of Albany, New York, who became 
the mother of five children; she died June 
23, 1885, at Austin, Texas, whither she had 
been taken for medical treatment; she was a 
woman of many virtues, and was deeply 
mourned by her tamily and friends. Julia, 
deceased, was the eldest daughter and the 
wife of A. H. Crow; Laura is the wife of A. 
T. McKean, of Austin; Mary L. married 
George W. Massie; Louis, Jr., the eldest 
son, was born August 22, 1861, and was a 
student at Bickler College, Austin, and at 
Poughkeepsie, New York, graduating at the 
latter institution in 1880. Upon his return 
from New York he assumed practical control 
of his father’s business and has since devoted 
his attention to the interests of the firm. In 
1892 the firm name was changed to Lonis 
Eilers & Son, and the son is a worthy de- 
scendant of the father. 

On October 30, 1883, he was united in 
marriage to Miss Emma Duncan, a daughter 
of the Rev. J. Duncan, a prominent rector 
of the Episcopal Churen. Mrs. Eilers has 
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been given excellent educational advantages, 
and is a graduate of the Millersburg (Ken- 
tucky) Female College. Two children have 
been born to Mr. and Mrs. Eilers: Julia 
Duncan, aged eight years, and Louis A., who 
survived but nine weeks. Politically Mr. 
Eilers supports the issues of the Democratic 
party; he is an honored member of the 
Knights of Pythias, and is one of the most 
reliable and highly esteemed citizens of his 
county. 
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OHN WAHRENBERGER.— Every 
community has its unusual characters 
who give it some little distinction, and 

stand out in history like the foremost figures 
ina bas-relief. Sucha unique individual was 
John Wahrenberger, now deceased. He was 
widely and familiarly known as “ Dutch 
John,” and was one of the first permanent 
settlers of Austin. He was born in Switzer- 
land in the month of April, 1812, and emi- 
grated to the United States in 1836, landing 
in the city of New Orleans; three years later 
he came to Austin and secured a small place 
on Walter creek, where he engaged in garden- 
ing. 

At this time the Indians were intensely 
hostile, and Mr. Wahrenberger came near 
losing his life one day near the spot now oc- 
cupied by the Governor’s mansion; a small 
sack of meal he was carrying served as a 
shield and received the arrows intended to 
pierce his heart. One arrow struck his arm 
and permanently crippled his finger. . He 
participated in both the Indian and Mexican 
wars. 

Gardening with so small a market as Austin 
was not profitable, so he did not continue 
this industry, but concluded to establish a 
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bakery in Austin, as he knew sumething of 
the business. This was a satisfactory venture 
and was attended with marked success. The 
profits were invested in real estate, both in 
town and country, and in time yielded a 
handsome income. Preferring a life in the 
open air he disposed of his city interests and 
removed to the country, intending to engage 
in agriculture, but this change failed to re- 
store his failing energies, and in the month 
of March, 1864, he passed to the great be- 
yond. 

To thie worthy man is due the credit of 
saving Austin from being sacked of her 
archives in 1842. The fact, although not 
widely known, is a matter of history and 
should be properly accredited. Mr. Wahren- 
berger was in the village and overheard the 
conspirators discussing the plan of taking 
the archives from Austin. He at once 
set out to give the alarm. Feeling inse- 
cure with their small force for resistance, 
it was decided to dispatch a courier to arouse 
the citizens of Washington county. Volun- 
teers were called for, and our hero was the 
only man to respond; he covered the dis- 
tance of eighty miles in thirty-six hours on 
foot, secured the aid of the settlers, and 
placed Austin on the defenajve; but General 
Woll never made the proposed attack. 

Mr. Wabrenberger was united in marriage 
May 8, 1848, at Austin, by Chief Justice 
Cummings, to Caroline Klein, a daughter of 
Charles Klein, who emigrated from Switzer- 
land to the United States in December, 1846. 
Arriving in Galveston Mr. Klein placed his 
two daughters in an English school, and con- 
tinued with the remainder of the family by 
ox teams to Austin. He was very successful 
in all his business ventures, and accumulated 
a handsome competency. His first wife, 
Barbara Schubiger, was the daughter of a 
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Swiss farmer. 
Caroline, Albertine, widow of Jacob Steussy, 
and Arnold. Mrs. Wahrenberger was born 
January 28, 1834; she was well educated in 
both German and English. Complying with 
the request of her husband, after his death 
she went to Europe for the purpose of finish- 
ing the education of their children; the son 
was placed in the polytechnic school at Baden, 
and the daughters in a private school of 
Zurich; Elizabeth, deceased, was born June 
5, 1853; James was born August 9, 1855; 
Bertha, deceased, was born February 19, 
1860; Josephine. born March 9, 1862, is the 
wife of William Cullen and the mother of 
three children; Mary was born December 5, 
1857, and is the widow of Ernest Linderman. 
The mother now resides in Austin, surrounded 
with all the comforts of the present civiliza- 
tion. Her father, now eighty years of age, 
isa member of the household, receiving all 
the care and attention prompted by a loving 
heart. 
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naticnalities that have songht homes in 

the New World none have proven more 
desirable citizens than the sturdy Germans. 
They bring with them good health, robust 
constitutions, energy and industry; they have 
also a most laudable desire to acquire prop- 
erty and become independent householders. 
A worthy representative of the Father- 
land is John Wolf, an honored citizen of 
Garfield, Travis county. He was born in 
Prussia, June 24, 1843, and was a lad of 
twelve years when his parents crossed the sca 
to America. His father, John Wolf, Sr., 
settled in Bastrop county, Texas, and there 
carried on an agricultural businese and at the 
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same time did a good business at his trade, 
blacksmithing. Upon ariving at his major- 
ity John, Jr., married and with a small 
capital began an independent career that has 
been attended with gratifying success and 
reflected credit upon his worthy parents. He 
was enabled in early life to purchase 200 
acres of his present farm, which he has 
increased to 450 acres. He has placed under 
cultivation 175 acres, and has the remainder 
in fine pasture land, where he feeds some 
fine specimens of live stock for the market. 
Besides this valuable tract on which Mr. 
Wolf resides he owns 5,000 acres elsewhere, 
in a body. 

When the Civil war threatened disaster to 
the land of his adoption Mr. Wolf joined 
the Confederate service, but a serious bodily 
injury received soon after prevented his 
giving any active aid. 

John Wolf, Sr., married Catharine Bern- 
bach, and John, Jr., was their third-born 
child. He was united in marriage to Anna 
Catharine Meners, and they are the parents 
of ten children : John M., born in 1866; F. 
Joseph, born in 1870; Henry M., in 1872; 
Mary Agnes, in 1874; Katie, in 1877; 
Aloese, in 1879; Peter, in 1881; Charles, in 
1884; Annie, in 1886 and Alice, in 1888. 
The family are devout members of the Ro- 
man Catholie Church, and highly esteemed 
members of the community. 
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county’s enterprising citizens, is a son 
of Charles Klein, whose history is 
briefly outlined in the sketch of John 
Wahrenberger, appearing on another page of 
this volume. Switzerland is the native land 
of our subject: there he was born in the 
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town of Wazen, February 15, 1840, and was 
achild of six years when his father sailed 
with his family to America. Soon after 
their arrival in Austin, Texas, young Klein 
was placed in school, where he remained 
until he had secured a good English educa- 
tion. At the same time he was cultivating 
his mind he was exercising his muscle in 
performing necessary labor upon his father’s 
farm; he also had some experience in the 
bakery owned by his father. 

Upon attaining his majority he took an 
interest in a restaurant with his father, and 
conducted the business until 1871. Having 
concluded to engage in farming, he invested 
the nice sum he had accumulated in a tract 
of choice land, consisting of 240 acres; he at 
once set about making improvements and 
placing the land under cultivation. He has 
added to his first purchase until he now has 
a tract of 800 acres, 200 acres being under 
cultivation, and the balance in meadow and 
timber. Among the modern improvements 
on his place are to be found a gin and mill, 
that were erected at an outlay of $4,000. 
Fine herds of cattle graze rpon the pasture 
land, and the whole place has an air of thrift 
and prosperity, the just reward of every 
industrious man. 

Mr. Klein enlisted in the Confederate serv- 
ice in 1862, and was first stationed at San 
Antonio; he was afterward at Corpus Christi, 
Houston and Liberty, but was in no regular 
engagement; the command disbanded on the 
Red river. 

In the month of March, 1870, Mr. Klein 
was united in marriage to Miss Minnie 
Clouchbache, a native of Germany, born in 
1852. Her father, a blacksmith by trade, 
emigrated to the United States in 1859, but 
died soon after his arrival in this country. 
There have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Klein 


a family of six children: Arnold C., Eda, 
wife of Henry Holey, Elizabeth, Josephine, 
Rudolph and Awald. 

It is the presence of such menas Mr. Klein 
that give character to a community, and to 
such men is due the credit of developing the 
resources of this great nation. 
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county, Texas, a large landholder, stock- 
raiser and farmer, was born near the 
Colorado river, his birth having occurred in 
1848. His parents, John W. and Ellen 
(Love) Darlington, removed, soon after his 
birth, to a place three miles south of Manor, 
and when he was twenty-one years of age, 
they settled in Brushy Creek, Williamson 
county, whence they later moved to Taylor, 
Williamson county, where: they now reside. 

The subject of this sketch began life for 
himself when twenty-one years of age, pre- 
vious to which time he had accumulated some 
property. When twenty-four years old, he 
purchased his father’s farm of 420 acres, 
paying for it $5,000 cash. He now owns 
considerable land, 1,040 of which is located 
in Travis county, 300 of the latter being 
under a fine state of cultivation. He has 
565 acres in Williamson county, 200 of 
which is cultivated, besides property in San 
Antonio, Manor, and other places. Until 
1891, with the exception of two years, he 
resided on the old hoinestead of his parents, 
which he had purchased from his father. 
During these two years he was engaged in 
driving cattle to Kansas, and is justly nam- 
bered among the substantial men of his 
vicinity. 

In 1874 Mr. Darlington was married to 
Miss Mary Van Pelt, a native of Williamson 
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county, Texas, born in 1854, and the only 
child of Edward and Louisa (Jones) Van 
Pelt, natives of Louisiana. At the beginning 
of the late war, her father removed to Texas 
and enlisted in the Confederate service, and 
was killed at the battle of Donaldsonville. 
He was for a number of years District Judge 
and was a man of rare judgment and honor. 
Mrs. Darlington’s mother died when she was 
un infant, and after her father died she made 
her home with her maternal grandfather, 
Judge Jones, of Lampasas, Texas, and later 
of Travis county, where he died in 1875, 
universally lamented. Mr.and Mrs. Darling- 
ton have six children: Edward Van Pelt, 
Eunice, Lucretia, Benjamin F., Florence L. 
and Loretta. : 

Politically, Mr. Darlington is a Democrat, 
and, traternally, affiliates with the Knights of 
Honor, of Manor. Mrs. Darlington is an 
active and useful member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Darlington takes a 
deep interest in the welfare of his community, 
to the development of which he is prompt 
to contribute, and his labors and influence 
have figured prominently in the attainment 
of the present high standing which hbis vi- 
cinity enjoys. 





[AMES K. QUINN.—Up ‘to 1850 by 

Yi} far the greater uumber of immigrants 

to America were natives of Ireland. 

As aresult of this the descendants of the 

Irish became scattered throughout the coun- 

try at an early date and have exercised a 

marked influence on the history of civiliza- 

tion in the western world. Sonie of the 

most conspicuous figures in the annals of 
this country have been of Irish origin. 


To this class of citizens the subject of this 
sketch, James K. Quinn, belongs, being the 
third removed from the original progenitor 
of the name on this continent. He is a na- 
tive of Alabama, of which State his father, 
Oliver Quinn, was also a native, born abont 
the year 1813. John Quinn, father of Oliver 
and grandfather of James K., moved from 
South Carolina to Alabama about the begin- 
ning of this century and settled in what is 
now Bibb county. He was a planter by 
occupation and in an early day’a large slave- 
owner. Oliver Quinn grew up in his native 
county in Alabama and there passed his en- 
tire life. He was a man of some distinction 
in the locality where he lived, having served 
as Sheriff of Bibb county and represented 
that county in the State Legislature. His 
early educational advantazes were poor, there 
being few schools in Alabama when he was 
growing up, but he improved his opportuni- 
ties as he advanced in years, and became in 
middle life a man of good general informa- 
tion. He was distingnished for his knowl- 
edge of public matters and the interest he 
took in them, and for his liberality toward 
his friends, neighbors and acquaintances. He 
was a genuine patriot in sentiment and action, 
and was a humanitarian of the broadest and 
most generous impulses. He possessed an 
even temper, and in consequence of this 
and the general correctness vf his life lis 
years on earth were passed in peace. Lle 
belonged to the old-school Presbyterian 
Church, but was liberal in his views as re- 
spects church polity, the practice of the vir- 
tues and graces of the Christian religion 
being with him the test of the possession of 
these virtues and graces. 

He was twice married; first, in 1833, to 
Martha Lee, a daughter of William Lee and 
a native of Alabama, and after her death to 
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a Mrs. Mayberry, widow of Jacob Mayberry, 
of Bibb county. By the former marriage he 
had nine children, and by the latter, two. 
The children of the first marriage were: 
Green, who now resides in Choctaw county, 
Mississippi; John, who resides in Blount 
county, Alabama; Chester, who lives in 
Tuscaloosa county, Alabama; Robert, who 
died in Milam county, this State, in January, 
1885; James K., of this sketch; Sarah, the 
deceased wife of Thomas Moss; Mary, the 
wife of Benjamin Moseley, of Alabama; 
Duff, of Milam county; and Jefferson D., of 
Choctaw county, Mississippi. Ida and Ada, 
the children of the second marriage, are now 
married and live in Ellis county, this State. 
James K. Quinn, of this article, was born 
in Bibb county, Alabama, on August 11, 
1844. He grew up on his father’s farm, 
and until the opening of the late war worked 
on the farm and attended the local schools. 
At the age of eighteen, in August, 1862, he 
entered the Confederate army, enlisting in 
Captain Tarrant’s battalion, from which 
at a later date he was transferred 
Clanton’s cavalry, with which he served 
during the greater part of the war. He 
saw active service through Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Georgia, being on 
the skirmish line a large portion of the time 
during the operations in these States. He 
was never wounded, but was once captured at 
Cave Springs, Georgia, and placed in prison 
at Rome, that State, from which he escaped 
by cutting a hole in the wall of the building 
in which he was confined and letting himself 
down from the upper story by means of a 
rope made from strips of his blanket. After 
the surrender he retnrned home, went thence 
to Mississippi, where some of his relatives 
resided, and remained for a year. He then 
married and settled in Tuscaloosa county, 
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Alabama, where he engaged in farming. In 
1S70 he came to Texas and made his first 
stop in Washington county, whence after a 
year’s residence he moved tu Bell county, 
and thence to Burnet, the county seat of 
Burnet county, and in 1874 to Milam county. 
Since residing in this State he has been vari- 
ously engaged,—principal!y in farming, stock- 
raising and merchandising, at which he has 
met with very good success, owning now 
about 1,500 acres of black land in Milam 
county, well stocked with high-grade horses 
and cattle, and he has a mercantile establish- 
ment in Thorndale that does an annual busi- 
ness of $25,000 to $30,000. In recent years 
he has given particular attention to the breed- 
ing and raising of thoroughbred and high- 
grade horses, and has now on his place some 
animals that have become noted throughont 
the conntry, having taken prizes at many of 
the principal horse shows in Texas and some 
also in other States. He exhibits great zeal 
in the matter of stock-raising, and pursues it 
intelligently and successfully. 

In 1866 Mr. Quinn married Miss Hattie 
V. Hart, a native of Tuscaloosa county, Ala- 
bama, and a danghter of Velimus and Eliza- 
beth Hart, the former of whom was a native 
of Connecticut and the latter a native of 
South Carolina. Mre. Quinn died in 1879, 
the mother of seven children, but two of 
whom are now living, most of them dying in 
infancy. The older of the twois Mrs. Minnie 
Flint, wife of James Flint of Austin; and the 
younger, Lee, who re:nains at home with his 
father. Mr. Quinn married a second time, 
in 1882, his wife being Mrs. Alice Daugherty, 
the widow of Thomas Daugherty, and daugh- 
ter of William Phillips. To this union three 
children have been born: Two sons, Gleaves 
and Homer (twins), and a daughter, Jennie 
V. Mrs. Quinn was born in Fayette county, 
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Alabama. Her parents were William P. and 
Annie H. Phillips, the father being a native 
of Tennessee and reared in Alabama, the 
mother a native of Alabama. The parents 
were married in 1846. The father was a 
prominent and influential farmer of Alabama. 
He died in Memphis, Tennessee, December 
31, 1874. The mother is still living. Mrs. 


Quinn is one of four children, three now liv- 


ing, these being Mrs. Virginia Avery, Mrs. | 


Alice Quinn, and Mra. Willie Cheatham, the 
deceased one being Minnie B., who died un- 
married. : 
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OHN McCUTCHEON is another one 
of the popular and substantial men of 
Williamson county, Texas. “Jack” 

McCutcheon, as he is familiarly known, is a 
son of William McCntcheon, whose name is 
well known in this vicinity. The former 
was born in Bastrop county, Texas, February 
4, 1840, and received a fair English educa- 
tion in Travis county, to which place the 
family moved when he was a boy. When he 
was fifteen or sixteen years of age he helped 
his father drive a band of cattle from a 
point west of San Antonio, Texas, to Quincy, 
Illinois, being several months in making 
the journey, and still retaining many pleas- 
ant memories connected with that trip. He 
grew up on his father’s farm, receiving the 
best of training from his mother, who had 
charge of the farming operations during her 
husband’s absence, he being engaged in 
teaming and being away from home much 
of the time. When he was nineteen Jack 
began working for wages, receiving $18 per 
month. Early in life he had a desire to ac- 
cumulate property, and by saving his earn- 
ings and investing the same in horses in a 
few years he got a good start, having a num- 
18 


ber of horses and a couple of hundred dollars 
when the Civil war broke out. In the spring 
of 1862 he enlisted in Colonel Darnell’s reg- 
iment, Captain Hart’s company, and soon 
afterward joined a regiment of Missouri 
State troops, with Captain Crisp in com- 
mand of the company and Colonel Coffey at 
the head of the regiment. A little later this 
command was mustered into the service of 
the Confederate government and was brig- 
aded with Joe Shelby. Mr. McCutcheon re- 
lates with interest many of the incidents 
connected with his service while a private, 
courier and Sergeant Major, to which posi- 
tion he rose by merited promotion. In 1864 
he was transferred to west Texas fur service 
on the Rio Grande, and at the mouth of 
that river assisted in the capture of about 
150 Yankee soldiers from Ohio. 

A few weeks after the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee our subject went home. A small 
amount of money and some horses was the 
sum total of his earthly possessions at this 
time. Soon after his return home he en- 
gaged to take a drove of cattle to Ottumwa, 
Iowa, these being probably the first Texas 
cattle that ever passed through Kansas. For 
this service he received $100 a month. The 
next season he and his brothers and father 
were equally interested in a herd of stock 
driven to Kansas, and for six years longer 
Mr. McCutcheon followed the trail and made 
handsome profits aut of the business. With 
these accumulations he purchased his first 
farm and settled down to its cultivation and 
improvement. He is now the prond pos- 
sessor of 917 acres of fine black soil, all 
under fence, in Williamson county, and also 
owns 2,000 acres of his father’s headright in 
Bastrop county. Besides this he owns prop- 
erty in Taylor, Texas, and in Oklahoma. He 
is engaged extensively in the raising of 
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horses, having now on hand about fifty head. 
All this, together with a snug sum of a few 
thousand dollars to his credit in one of the 
national banks of Taylor, gives one an idea 
of the hard work Mr. McCutcheon has done 
since the war. 

Politically, Mr. McCutcheon affiliates with 
the Democratic party. He has never joined 
any of the secret organizations, nor has he 
ever married. 


r ) F. JONES, a prosperous and popular 
\ young farmer and stock-raiser of Gar- 
field, Texas, is a native of the State, 

‘ born in Travis county, June 80, 1858. 
His great-grandfather, Robert Jones, was a 
Virginian by birth, and was a soldier in the 
war of the Revolution. He witnessed the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, and 
some of his military trappings are still in the 
poseession of the family. He married a Miss 
Roberts, and they had two children, their son 
Robert being the grandfather of our subject. 
Robert Jones, Jr., received a limited educa- 
tion, and was reared to the life of a farmer. 
He was a Democrat in his political views, 
and at one time was a member of the Ala- 
bama Legislature. He, too, was a native of 
Virginia, born in 1783. In 1810 he re- 
moved to Wilkes county, Georgia, and later 
to Oglethorpe county, in the same State. 
‘About the year 1830 he went to Jackson 
county, Alabama, where he passed the re- 
He died in October, 
He was a man of exceptional force of 


mainder of his days. 
1547. 
character, and stood high in the estimation 
of his fellow-men. In his religious faith he 
was a primitive Baptist. He was united in 
marriage to Mary Wilson, and they reared a 
family of twelve children: Pleasant, deceased, 





married Martha Bowling; Miles, deceased, 
married Elizabeth Majors; Delia, deceased, 
was the wife of Charles Jones; Eliza, deceased, 
was the wife of Frank Cloud; Armstead 
married Elizabeth Townsend; Melvina, de- 
ceased, married William Allen; Albert C. 
married Elizabeth Hancock; Mary, deceased, 
was the wife of A.C. Olney; Robert, father 
of the subject of this notice; Louisa married 
John Olney; J. P. lives near Gartield; Jane 
ig the wife of C. F. Graham. The mother 
of this family died in March, 1884, at the 
extreme old age of one hundred years and 
eight months. 

Robert Jones, father of R. F. Jones, was 
born in Oglethorpe county, Georgia, July 26, 
1819. He remained under the roof of his 
parents until twenty-six years of age, and 
then went out to wage life’s battle unaided. 
He began his career as a farmer, and con- 
tinued to till the soil of the old States until 
1849, when he came to Texas and located in 
Bastrop county. Three years later he re 
moved to Travis county and settled on his 
present farm. His first purchase was 357 
acres, but as his means increased he bought 
other lands, and at one time owned 1,800 
acres, Which he divided among his children, 
Until 1880 he had de- 
voted considerable time to the raising of 
live-stock, but since then he has given his 
attention more especially to grain. He was 
a suldier in the service of the Confederacy, 
and was in the engagements at Houston and 
Sabine Pass under Major Towns. He later 
joined a company for service on the Rio 
Grande river, and took part in the last fight 
of the war, Palmetto ranch. 

In March, 1848, he was united in marriage 
to Mary Hancock, a daughter of Allen Han- 
cock and a niece of Judge John Hancock. 
They had a family of five children: Sarah, 
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deceased, was the wife of Thomas Henry; 
Mattie is the wife of T. R. Pearce (see 
sketch); Louisa J. married H. C. Foster; 
R. F.; and the youngest, Susan, died at the 
age of ten years. The mother died in 1883, 
and Mr. Jones was afterward married to Mrs. 
Large, nee Burnett. 

R. F. Jones was educated in the district 
school, and received a thorough training in 
all the details of agriculture. He now owns 
a fine farin of 732 acres, 250 acres of which 
are cultivated to cotton. He also raises some 
live-stock, feeding from twenty-five to fifty 
head of cattle annually. Politically, he 
affiliates with the Democratic party, but be- 
yond the exercise of his right of suffrage, 
takes little interest in the action of that body. 

He was married. December 25, 1879, to 
Mises Annie Berry, a daughter of James W. 
Berry, who married a Miss Motlow. Mr. 
and Mrs. Berry were the parents of seven 
children: George, Tom, Annie, Fannie, Rob-' 
ert, James, and William. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones have a family of tive children: Ida, 
born in September, 1880; James, in August, 
1882; Myrtle, in February, 1884; Ethel, in 
September, 1887; and Hattie, April, 1890. 
Mr. Jones has made a great success of life, 
and his many achievements are due to his 
untiring energy, industry and thrift, a most 
excellent heritage. 
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G. MATTHEWS, a successful business 
man of Williamson county, is a son of 
Abner and Senath (Henderson) Mat- 
thews. The grandfather of our subject, 
James Matthews, came with his wife from 
Ireland to Mecklenburg county, North Caro- 
lina, about the time of the Revolutionary war, 
where they continued to reside until 1812. 


In that year they located in Maury county, 
Tennessee, where they both afterward died. 
Abner Matthew was born in North Carolina, 
in 1792, and when a young man served with 
General Jackson in the Creek Indian war. 
He was married in Maury county, Tennessee, 
in 1813; in 1834 located in Tipton county, 
that State, and five years later came to Texas. 
In the spring of 1840 he located in Travis 
county, where he died in 1862; and the 
mother, a native of North Carolina, died in 
1852. He was a farmer by occupation, also 
served as Justice of the peace, and was a 
member of the Presbyterian Church. The 
Henderson family moved from North Caro- 
lina to Tennessee. They were members of 
the Presbyterian Church. Mr. and Mrs. 
Abner Matthews were the parents of ten 
children, viz.: Mary D., deceased; James, 
deceased; Nancy A., deceased; John G., the 
snbject of this sketch; Easter A., deceased; 
E. S., a farmer residing three miles from 
Austin; and Eliza J., Martha M. and Robert 
F., deceased. 

J. G. Matthews was born in Maury county, 
Tennessee, March 3, 1824, and was sixteen 
years of age when he came with his parents 
to Texas. During the ’40s he was principally 
engaged in ranger service, was a member 
of a squad of Jack Hays’ rangers, under 
Lieutenant Coleman; served on the frontier 
and had many skirmishes with the Indians, 
His house was located in the extreme west- 
ern settlement from Austin. Mr. Matthews 
followed farming in Travis county until 
1870, and for the following twenty years was 
engaged in the same occupation near Liberty 
Hill, Williainson county. He then came to, 
this city. At the time of the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, he was a mem- 
‘ber of Captain D, C. Caty’s company of 


rangers, which afterward became a part of 
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the United States army, and served during 
the Mexican war. He was principally en- 
gaged in sconting duty, and now draws a 
pension from the Government for services 
rendered in that struggle. Mr. Matthews 
was a member of a volunteer company dur- 
ing the latter part of the Civil war, of which 
he served as Lieutenant, and did duty on the 
southern coast of the State. He now owns 
one of the finest farms in Williamson county, 
consisting of 250 acres, 125 acres of which is 
cultivated. In his political relations he affili- 
ates with the Democratic party; socially, is a 
Master Mason; and religiously an Elder in 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 

Mr. Matthews was married in Travis coun- 
ty, in October, 1855, to Leonore Caruthers. 
Her parents came from South Carolina to 
Texas in 1853. To this union have been 
born seven children, namely: Addie M., wife 
of R. E. Allen, residing three miles from 
Liberty Hill; Abner B., a merchant of this 
city; Samuel H., who also resides three miles 
from Liberty Hill; Sidney J., aschool-teacher 
by profession; Neally, attending the Hunts- 
ville Normal; and William Franklin and 
Leonora, at home. The wife and mother 
died April 1, 1892, having been a member 
and prominent worker in the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 
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|| is Il. FLEMING comes of 


Irish ancestry, his father, Patrick 
Fleming, and his mother, whose 
maiden name was Margaret Holland, 
being natives of the Emerald Isle, born in the 
county of Cork, the father in 1816 and the 
mother in 1824. They were married in their 





native country in 18053, and the following | 


year came to America, settling in New York 
city, where they resided until they died, the 
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father in 1864 and the mother in 1862. The 
father was something of a merchant, being a 
dealer in naval stores, at which le earned an 
honest livelihood tor himself and family but 
laid up nothing for the proverbial ‘rainy 
day.” He was a type of his race, generous, 
impulsive, full of wit, not over-provident, 
a Democrat in politics and a Catholic in re- 
ligion. The mother was an industrious, eco- 
nomical house-wife, devoted to her husband 
and children and attentive to all of her duties. 
They had but three children, the eldest dy- 
ing in infancy, the eecond being the subject 
of this notice, and the youngest, a daughter, 
Annie, now the wife of Patrick McCarty of 
Chatham, Columbia county, New York. 
Michael H. Fleming was born October 12, 
1854, in the city of New York. His boy- 
hood until he was twelve was passed in that 
city. Then, his parents having died, he 
was sent up to New Lebanon in Columbia 
county, where he was put to work on a farm. 
Here he resided some three or four years, 
working as a farın hand in summer and at- 
tending the local schvals in the winter. Co- 
lambia county continued to be his home for 
twelve or fourteen years, which time he 
spent as a laborer among the farmers of that 
county and as a railway construction hand on 
railway lines in that vicinity. In 1880 he 
came to Texas and settled at Milano, where 


he entered the employ of the Gulf, Colorado 


& Santa Fe Railroad Company, with which he 
has continued since. He began with this 
company as a foreman at $55 per month, and 
in 1884 was promoted to the position of road 
master at a salary of $112.50 per month, but 
in a few weeks resigned and again became 
foreman of his section. In 1891 he was again 
promoted to the position of road master, but 


again resigned and still holds his old position 
of foreman. 
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Mr. Fleming is one Irishman who does 
not thirst for official distinction. He is con- 
tent to pursue the even tenor of his way as 
an unpretentious citizen, giving to his em- 
ployers a reasonable share of his time and 
labor for what he receives from them, reserv- 
ing the remainder to be devoted to his own 
private affairs. How well he has profited by 
this course can be easily seen by a glance at 
his financial standing. When he came to 
the State in 1880 he had about $1.500, which 
he had saved from his earnings in New York. 
Since then he has bought 512 acres of land 
in Milam county, 260 acres of which is in 
cultivation; he owns ten lots, a residence and 
a brick business building in Milano, and 
holds vendor lien notes to the amount of 
$4,000 or $5,000. He has made all of this 
in the last twelve or fourteen years, partly by 
labor and partly by judicious investments. 

In 1879 Mr. Fleming married Miss Mar- 
garet Molyneanx, a native of county Kerry, 
Ireland, and a daughter of John and Mary 
Molyneanx, Mrs. Fleming coming to Amer- 
ica in company with an older brother when 
a girl: Mr. and Mrs. Fleming have had four 
children: Edward; Frank, who died at the 
ave of two years; Charlie and Francis. He 
and his wife are members of the Catholic 
Church, and he belongs to the Knights of 
Honor, Milano Lodge, No. 38,678, of which 
he is Trustee. 


son of Milton and Isabella Perry and 

a brother of Judge J. S. Perry, of 

Rockdale, a sketch of whom appears in 
this work, to which reference may be had. for 
the ancestral history of Alvin P. 


| sono P. PERRY, of Rockdale, is a 
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The latter was born in Lafayette county, 
Missouri, April 20, 1844, and reared there 
to the age of eleven, coming with his parents 
to Texas in 1858. Fro that date until 1861 
he worked on his father’s farm, first in Travis 
and then in Washington county, and attended 
the local schools. He was in Baylor Uni- 
versity at Independence when the war came 
on, and quit school to enter the Confederate 
army, enlisting in Company F, Tenth Texas 
Infantry, commanded by Colonel Roger Q. 
Mills. He began his service in Arkansas, 
and was taken prisoner with his regiment at 
the fall of Arkansas Post. After a confine- 
ment of three months at St. Louis he was 
exchanged at Petersburg, Virginia, and joined 
the army under Bragg, then at Tullahoma, 
Tennessee, and was with Bragg in his subse- 
quent operations about Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge and Chattanooga, and in all of 
the Georgia campaign down to Atlanta. On 
the reorganization of the Confederate forces 
before Atlanta, he was placed with Hood, and 
was with him on the return into Tennessee, 
taking part in most of that disastrous cam- 
paign. He was wounded at the battle of 
Franklin, where he was taken from the field 
with a severe gunshot in the left shoulder. 
He was placed in hospital at Columbia, where 
he remained until the retreat of Hood’s army, 
when he walk to Corinth, Mississippi, and 
thence to Lordville Springs, at which latter 
place he had the ball extracted, when his 
wound began to heal. After a two weeks’ 
stay in Mississippi, he returned to Texas on 
a furlough, and aftef a brief visit home re- 
ported for duty to Colonel Mills, who was 
then at Corsicana. Before being ordered to 
the front again the war closed. 

After the surrender Mr. Perry settled on a 
farm in Brazos county, where he engaged in 
farming until 1867. He then came to 
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Milam county, and until 1879 engaged | in 1840; removed to Illinois; shortly after- 


in farming on the San Gabriel, moving 
thence to the vicinity of Rockdale, and in 
1887 into the town, where he now resides. 
Until the date of his last removal he was en- 
gaged actively in farming and later in thedairy 
business, and still owns his farm of 348 acres 
near Rockdale. He also owns property in 
Rockdale and a one-fourth interest in the 
cotton-yards at this place, where since 1887 
he has been the weigher. 

In 1871 Mr. Perry married Miss Ada 
Daniel, a native of Mississippi, and daughter 
of William and Jane (Gordon) Daniel, who 
moved to Texas about 1858 or 59, settling 
in Williamson county. To this union tour 
children have been born: Emma, who died 
at the age of seventeen; Andrew P., Sam 
and Harry. 

In polities Mr. Perry affiliates with the 
Populists, being a zealous supporter of the 
Alliance and kindred organizations. He and 
his wife are members of the Baptist Church. 


WUE ECVE 


O. HORNE, the leading merchant of 

| Manchaca, Travis county, was born in 
Lawrence county, Alabama, December 

5, 1831, a son of A. O. and Elizabeth 
(Thorubrough) Iorne, of German and Irish 
descent. The first of the Horne family in 
America came in Colonial times, settling in 
Pennsylvania. The grandfather of our sub- 
ject, William Horne, was a soldier during the 
seven years of the Revolutionary war, and 
was married to a Miss Ogden, a member of 
the family of that name since quite promin- 
ent in this country, and a relative of Judge 
Ogden, of San Antonio. The father of our 
subject was born in east Tennessee, in 1793; 
was married in Lawrence county, Alabama, 


ward to Johnson county, Missouri, and in 
1846 to Austin, Texas, where he lived con- 
tinuously until his death, July 1, 1876. The 
mother departed this life in 1865. During 
his residence in Alabama Mr. Horne was a 
member of the Legislature, and, although a 
licensed lawyer, never practiced his profes- 
sion, preferring to engage in educational 
work, having taught school the most of his 
lite. He was a member of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. and Mrs. Horne 
were the parents of ten children, seven of 
whom grew to years of maturity, viz.: Will- 
iam T., who died the same year as his father, 
was for a number of years a physician of Aus- 
tin; James A., deceased in 1849, was also a 
physician of that city; Sarah O. married 
Leander Brown, a prominent citizen of Aus- 
tin, and both are now deceased; Malcom G., 
a farmer of Hill county, Texas; Archibald, 
deceased; Jonathan B., deceased; and A. O., 
the subject of this sketch. 

The latter grew to manhood in Texas, and 
received an ordinary English education. At. 
the opening of the Civil war, not being-a be- 
liever in that struggle, he obtained a detail 
to make salt; bat in April, 1865, he joined 
the Second Texas Cavalry, United States Vol- 
unteers, at New Orleans, and served until 
November, 1865. He was probably the last 
tan wounded in the war, having received a 
ballin the thigh in the engagement at Pal- 
metto ranch, on Rio Grande river. This bat- 
tle occurred after the surrender of both Lee 
and Johnston. 

After the close of hostilities, Mr. Horne 
was engaged in business for a time in Austin, 
then at Prairie Lea, Caldwell county, then 
spent some time in the State Comptroller’s 
office, and next was engaged as chief clerk in 
the State Treasurer’s office, until the State 
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went Democratic, in 1874, when he entered 


the Internal Revenue service in February, 
1879, as storekeeper and gauger at Waco, 
Texas; was ordered to take charge of the San 
Antonio Division of the Third Internal Rev- 
enue District of Texas in June, 1879; in 
1881, ordered to the home office at Austin, 
Texas, where he was chief clerk from July, 
1882, until the office was. turned over to 
President Cleveland, elected in 1884. In 
1886 he began merchandising in this city, 
and the firm of Horne & Son now earry a 
general stock amouriting to $10,000. 

Mr. Horne was married in Caldwell county, 
December 5, 1867, to Mary C. Dougherty. 
They have had two sons: Louis, who gradu- 
ated at the Texas University in the class of 
1889, with the degree of B. L., is now en- 
gaged in business with his father; and Harri- 


son, deceased in infancy. Mr. Horne sym- 
pathizes with the Republican party in politi- 
Fellows, and religiously has been an Elder in 
the Cumberlaud Presbyterian Church for 
TAI pee ES 
bE U. KIMBRO, one of the leading 
=f born in Bedford county, Tennessee, 
November 20, 1833, a son of Daniel and 
South Carolina. The maternal grandmother 
of our subject, Cynthia P. Brown, was a na- 
ternal grandfathers took part in the war for 
independence, the paternal family having re- 
time. Daniel Kimbro moved with his father 
to Tennessee when only four years of age, 


cal matters; socially, is a memder of the Odd 
thirty years. 

farmers of Williamson county, was 
Polly (Gilbert) Kimbro, early settlers of 
tive of Ohio. Both the paternal and ma- 
sided near Guilford Court House at that 
locating in Bedford county, where he was 
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reared; he married Mary Gilbert of Tennes- 
eee. At that place he was engaged at the 
mechanic’s trade. 

In 1836, via New Orleans, he came to San 
Augustine county, Texas, and in the spring 
of 1537, in company with several other fami- 
lies, John Glasscock and Taylor Smith being 
among the number, he lovated in the town of 
Bastrop. There he erected a shop for the 
purpose of making looms, spinning-wheels, 
chairs, wagons, ete., which was the first shop 
established in the town, and many of the 
articles made there are still to be found in 
the county. Among the families living in 
this county on Mr. Kimbro’s arrival and set- 
tling here soon afterward are: Mr. Tatum, 
who erected the first gristmill; a Mr. Gamble, 
the first hotel man; Mr. Bissell, a merchant; 
Robert and Bill Readon, also merchants; a 
Mr. Castleman, and the Wells family. The 
Indians were then quite troublesome, and the 
settlers erected a fort on the banks of the 
river. Mr. Kimbro was in many expeditions 
against the Indians, was a member of the 
company who participated in the Mexican 
wars, and had many narrow escapes from 
death. Ile resided in Bastrop county until 
the fall of 1846, when he located on the 
creek known as Brushy, then in Milam, now 
Williamson county, where his nearest neigh- 
bors were five and eight miles distant. Mill- 
ing was done at Austin and Bastrop, the 
former a distance of twenty-five miles. While 
there Mr. Kimbro was engaged in farming 
and at the mechanic’s trade. He made the 
celebrated Kimbro stirrup for saddles, and 
was one of the most celebrated shots in the 
State. His death occurred in this county in 
1882, his wife having died about 1851, They 
were the parents of six children, five of whom 
grew to years of maturity: E. U., our sub- 
ject; Garrett, deceased; Netbera E., wife of 
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John T. Price, of Travis county; Venary, 
deceased; and C. M., a resident of Arkansas. 

E. U. Kimbro, the subject of this sketch, 
came to this State at the ave of four years, 
and from infancy was obliged to rely upon 
himself for protection against wild beasts and 
wilder and more dangerous foes, the red men 
of the West. At the age of eighteen years 
he began hauling lumber for the second 
State capitol at Austin, and at the age of 
twenty-one years engaged in raising cattle 
and horses. In 1861 he located near where 
Taylor now stands. In 1862 Mr. Kimbro 
joined a company of militia for the late war, 
later became a member of Colonel Easley’s 
company, Colonel W. L. Mann’s regiment of 
cavalry, served on the island of Galveston, and 
surrendered at Galveston. After returning 
home he found most of his stock gone, and 
recovered only about one-half of his original 
number. In 1867 he removed to Travis 
county, for the purpose of educating his 
daughters at Parsons’ Seminary; spent four 
years at Georgetoun, and in 1891 came to 
Taylor, Williamson county. He owns a 
beautiful residence in this city, and has three 
good farms in Williamson county, 450 acres 
of which is cultivated. 

Mr. Kimbro was married, at the age of 
twenty-five years, to Miss Lucinda Avery, a 
daughter of Willis and Elzana (Weeks) 
Avery, natives of North Carolina and Ken- 
tucky, respectively. The parents moved to 
Missouri when young, where they were after- 
ward married. In 1832 they came with 
Austin’s first colony to Bastrop county, where 
Mr. Avery engaged in farming and stock- 
raising. He was in many campaigns against 
the Indians; participated in the battle of San 
Jacinto, and also took partin the engagement 
fought by the settlers on what was called Map 
Battle Creek, near where Taylor now stands, 
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where four of the leading citizens were 
killed — Jake Burleson, Daniel Gilliland, 
Captain Walters and a Mr. Blakey. The 
first squad of thirty which attacked the In- 
dians were repulsed, and on returning were 
met by Captain Ed Burleson, and they again 
opened fire. Both Indians and whites camped 
on the battlefield that night, but in the 
morning the Indians had vanished. Mr. and 
Mrs. Avery had the following children: 
Nancy, widow of William Bryant; Malinda, © 
deceased; Vincent R. C., and W. T., of Will- 
iamson county; Lucinda, wife of our subject; 
Willis, deceased; Henry, of Mills county, 
Texas; John C., of Llano county; and Har- 
riet, wife of Thomas Christian. The wife 
and mother died in 1870. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kimbro have had five children: H. Fredonia, 
wife of R. B. Pumphrey; Josephine, wife of 
G. M. Kirkendall; Kate, at home; Edwin, de- 
ceased; and Henry, of this county. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kimbro are members of the Missionary 
Baptiet Church, and the former also affiliates 
with the A. F. & A. M. 


Se RAK 


Jie C. ELLIOTT, hotel-keeper and 


lumber merchant of Thorndale, Milam 

county, is a native of Tennessee, born 
in 1839, and is a son of Robert L. and Mary 
Eliza Elliott, who were natives, the father of 
Tennessee, born in 1810, and the mother of 
Alabama. His parents were married in 
Alabama, in 1837, and moved in 1848 to 
Texas, making their first stop in Cherokee 
county, whence they moved to Caldwell 
county, and later to Bell county. The father 
died in the year 1864, in Williamson county, 
near Corn Hill, the mother having died in 
Bell county in 1852. The father was a 


farmer and stock-raiser, possessed some 
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means, led a quiet, uneventful life and died 
in the esteem of those among whom his life 
had been passed. He was three times mar- 
ried, first to Parmelia Blair, who died child- 
' less; secondly to the mother of the subject of 
this sketch, and thirdly to Elizabeth Teague, 
who bore him four children. Mary Eliza 
Elliott, second wife of Robert L. Eliott and 
mother of James C. Elliott, was a danghter 
of Robert C. Reed, whc was a prosperous 
Alabama planter and herself a lady of pious 
Christian life. She was the mother of seven 
children, of whom the subject of this notice is 
the second in age. Her eldest child was Henry 
B., who died after reaching manhood; Martha 
I. is the wife of John M. Roberts of Bell 
county, Texas; Thomas, who died in the 
Confederate army in 1862: William N. died 
after reaching manhood; Richard is a resi- 
dent of McCulloch county, this State; and 
Mary, who died at about the age of twenty- 
two, unmarried. 

James C. Elliott was ten years old when 
his parents moved to this State. His youth 
was passed in Cherokee, Caldwell and Bell 
counties. In 1861 he entered the Confeder- 
ate army, enlisting in Company K, First 
Texas Cavalry, with which he served during 
the war, mostly in Louisiana and Texas, being 
much of the time on the skirmish line be- 
tween the Union and Confederate lines. He 
took part in the series of engagements fol- 
lowing Banks’ Red river campaign and sur- 
rendered at Natchitoches, Louisiana, in May, 
1865. Returning home he was engaged in 
driving stock until 1868, when he married 
and settled on a farm in Milam county, six 
miles south of Thorndale, where for fifteen 
years he was engaged in farming. In 1883 
he moved to Thorndale and engaged in the 
hotel business, returning to his farm in about 
eighteen months, but taking the hotel again 
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in 1890, which he is now running, in con- 
nection with the lumber business. Besides 
his farm he owns property in Thorndale and 
a very good hotel and lumber trade in that 
place. 

June 17, 1868, Mr. Elliott married Miss 
Sarah E. Mills, a danghter of Thomas and 
Sarah Mills, who moved to Texas, from Mis- 
souri, and by this union he had six children: 
Joseph,; Thomas R.; Ida, deceased; Minnie; 
Jennie, and Willis Burton. 

Mr. Elliott has filled the usual number of 
local offices in his neighborhood; is independ- 
ent in politics, but a member of the Alliance 
aud Grange, and both he and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Church. 

J 

of Williamson county, was born in 

Hardeman county, Tennessee, July 29, 
1830, a son of Elisha C. and Margaret M. 
(Neely) Allison, natives of Virginia and 
South Carolina respectively. The father was 
a son of John Allison, a native of Virginia, 
and thie latter’s father, a Scotchman, was 
killed in the Revolutionary war. John Alli- 
son learned the trade of blacksmithing in 
Virginia, was @ prominent slave-owner, and 
moved to Tennessee. The fatherof our sub- 
ject was reared in the latter State, and after 
coming to Williamson county, Texas, became 
a prominent land and slave owner. His death 
occurred in this countyin 1871. The mother 
of our subject died in 1867. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allison were the parents of ten children, 
eight of whom grew to years of maturity, 
viz.: J. F., our subject; Mary S., deceased, 
was the wife of E. Morris; Sarah J., wife of 


Jawes J. Young; Elizabeth A., deceased, 
was the wife of H. Smith; Margaret, wife of 
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F. ALLISON, a farmer and pioneer 
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W.J. Jamison; E. P.,a farmer of Williamson 
county; S. N., a farmer and giuner of this 
county; and R. C., also a farmer of William- 
son county. 

F. Allison came fto Texas with his 
father and family in 1835, when only five 
years of age, settling in St. Augustine 
county. At the outbreak of the war the 
family went with many of the settlers to the 
State line, and after their return moved to 
Sabine county. In 1847 they came to Will- 
iamson county, and at that time only a few 
settlers were scattered through the county. 
Here our subject grew to manhood, cast his 
first vote, and paid his first taxes. The In- 
dians were scattered over the country, but 
were friendly, and game of all kinds was 
plentiful. In 1856 Mr. Allison built a log 
cabin near where he now lives, and at that 
time was principally engaged in the raising 
of horses. In 1862 he joined an independent 
company for service in the late war, but later 
became a member of Baylor’s regiment, was 
detailed many different times for different 
work, and after the close of the struggle he 
resumed farming and stock-raising. At one 
time he owned 700 acres of land, but has 
since given to his children until he now has 
only the old homestead. His land is well 
improved, and he has a good, commodious 
residence. 

Mr. Allison was married in 1856, to Miss 
Sarah A. Marsh, a native of Missouri and a 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Marsh, 
natives of Kentucky. The father died in 
Missouri, and in 1850 the mother brought 
her family of seven children to Williamson 
county, Texas. Our subject and wife had 
seven children: Erastus A., a traveler by 
occupation; Francis A., a farmer of William- 
sou county; Elijah P., engaged in the rail- 
road shops at Temple; Samantha A., wife of 





F. M. Utzınan, a merchant of Taylor. Mrs. 
Allison died in December, 1879, and Feb- 
ruary 9, 188L, Mr. Allison married Mrs. 


Virginia M. Blackburn, a daughter of Jobn 


H. and Mariah (Rogers) Ferguson, the former 
a native of Kentucky and the latter of Ohio. 
The Rogers family came from England to 
America, locating in New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ferguson moved to St. Louis in an 
early day, witnessed nearly its complete 
development, and both died in that city, the 
father in 1864 and the mother in 1890. Mrs. 
Allison wae married in St. Louis to Mr. 
Blackburn and they had two sons,— Morris 
L., of Cairo, Illinois, and Charles E., an 
engineer at Pueblo, Colorado. Mr. Allison 
established the post office at Connell, of 
which he was appointed Postmaster. Relig- 
iously, he isa member of the Baptist Church, 
and his wife of the Methodist Church. 
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F. MARTIN, proprietor of the Aus- 

\ tin White Lime Works, is a self-made 
man, and one of the most prosper- 

ous and progressive citizens of Travis 
county. He was born in the city of Austin, 
October 8, 1856, and received his education 
here, in a German-American inetitution on 
Red River street. He was also a student at 
Dyrenforth’s Commercial College, Chicago, 
finishing the course in 1871, before the great 
fire swept that city. The drug business 
presenting many attractions to Mr. Martin, 
he engaged as clerk to learn the business, but, 
his health failing him after about two years, 
he made a change and secured a position as 
bookkeeper with the firm of H. J. Huck 
& Co., lumber dealers, of Victoria, Texas. 
Upon leaving their employ, he went to 
Memphis, Tennessee, where he secured a 
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position as bookkeeper in a wholesale house, 
which he held for two years and a half. At 
this time he was offered the position of pay- 
ing and receiving teller in the private bank- 
ing house of A. P. Wooldridge, Austin, and 
served with eminent success and satisfaction 
until he resigned, to engage in the lime 
manufacture, at Round Rock, and was there 
for a period of five years. He then formed 
a partnership with Mr. J. J. Walker, of 
Austin, and established a business at McNeil, 
Travis connty. They constructed kilns, having 
a capacity of 100 barrels a day, but since 
Mr. Walker’s retirement, at the end of the 
first year, Mr. Martin has increased the capac- 
ity to 300 barrels daily, and now owne and 
operates the largest and wost complete lime 
works in Texas. From twenty to fitty men 
are employed, and the trade extends through- 
out the State of Texas, penetrating even the 
«Pan Hardle,” and demanding for its supply 
over 50,000 barrels annually. In addition 
to this industry, Mr. Martin conducts a 
general mercantile business, at McNeil, carry- 
ing a general stock of dry-goods, groceries, 
` boots, shoes, ete. His works are very favor- 
ably located in regard to shipping facilities, 
being situated on the International & Great 
Northern, and the Houston & Texas Central 
Railroads. The general office of his business 
is at Austin, where he is also engaged in the 
sale of lime, cement, and other building 
material, his warehouses being located on the 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad, near 
the freight depot. 

Joseph Martin, tather of A. F. Martin, was 
born in Baden Baden, Germany, and died in 
Austin, Texas, in 1870, at the age of sixty 
years. He was finely educated, being a grad- 
uate of one of Germany’s universities. He 
emigrated to America in 1849, and came 
directly to Texas after landing, stopping at 


Indianola. He secured a position as civil 
engineer with a company, locating a new 
railroad, and afterward was employed in the 
State Land Office as draughtsman, a work for 
which he was peculiarly titted, and which he 
continued to do until his death. He was 
married to Theresa Huck, a sister of H. J. 
Huck, of Austin, and J. A. Huck of Chicago. 
Mrs. Martin was born in Baden Baden, and 
came to the United States a few years after 
her husband. She survives him, at the age 
of sixty-five years. They were the parents 
ot five children: C. J., a grain merchant, of 
Austin; A. F., the subject of this notice; 
Laura, wife of Prof. Buckman, of the Alamo 
Business College; A. A., proprietor of the 
Capital City Cornice Works; and J. A., of 
Austin, a partner of C. J., in the grain busi- 
ness. 

Mr. A. F. Martin was united in marriage, 
February 15, 1886, to Mary Agnes, a sister 
of S. V. Dooley, a citizen of Round Rock, 
Texas, but a native of [reland; Mrs. Martin 
also was born on the Emerald Isle, in 1862. 
They are the parents of three children: 
Mary, Anna and Alberta, and are residents of 
Austin, Texas. Their residence is beautifully 
eituated on one of the hills near the Con- 
federate Home, on West Sixth street, which 


he had built in the year 1889. 
J county, was born in Giles county, Ten- 

nessee, August 25, 1828, a son of An- 
drew and Eliza K. (Goff) Gordon, the former 
a native of Kentucky and the latter of Vir- 
ginia. The father was a son of Robert Gor- 
don, a native of Virginia, who removed to 
Kentucky in an early day, and later went 
to Tennessee. The maternal grandfather of 
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G. GORDON, a farmer of Williamson 
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our subject, John Goff, was also a native of 


Virginia, came to Texas after the late war, 
and died here in 1866, aged ninety-two years. 
The father of our subject filled many minor 
offices of his county, was a farmer by occu- 
pation, and was a great hunter. After com- 
ing to this State he bought over 700 acres of 
land, of which he cultivated 225 acres, and 
was a slave owner. He died June 24, 1889. 
His wife departed this life January 28, 1872. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were the parents of 
eleven children, viz.: Jane M., wife of W. 
A. Daniel; Robert M., deceased at the age of 
six months; J. G., our subject; Mary J. 
married R. S. Wylie, and both are now de- 
ceased; Eliza K. married O. M. Lesueur; 
Andrew F., deceased in 1878; David M., 
who died in the army, in 1862; George W., 
a resident of Memphis, Tennessee; Sarah E., 
deceased in 1859; William H. H., who was 
killed during the war, May 27, 1864, at New 
Hope Church; and Nancy M., who married 
Thomas Lane. The children are all now de- 
ceased but onr subject and G. W. 

J. G. Gordon moved with his parents to 
Mississippi in 1843, and in 1858 came to 
Williamson county, Texas. In the following 
year he engaged in mercantile business’ in 
Austin, but sold his store at the opening of 
the late war. He was employed as Clerk in 
the Land Office from 1863 until the close of 
the struggle, after which he again engaged 
in merchandising, and in 1870 removed to 
his present farm in Williamson county, and 
also controls other tracts of land. He has 
sixty acres of his farm under a fine state of 
cultivation. When Mr. Gordon came to this 
locality it was but sparsely settled, and game 
of all kinds was plentiful. He has always 
tuken an active part in public affairs, served 
as County Treasurer of Travis county, was 
a candidate for the same office in this county, 


has always supported the Democratic party, 
and is well posted on all general questions. 
In addition to his farming and other inter- 
ests, Mr. Gordon has also given some atten- 
tion to stuck-raising and private surveying, 
and is an agent for the sale of lands. 

He was married at Austin, in 1862, to 
Miss L. R. Thompson, who was born in 
Nashville, Texas, September 26, 1838, a 
daughter of W. D. Thompson, a native of 
Georgia. The father came to Texas in 1831, 
was a soldier with Ward and Pease in 1837, 
and afterward became a large land owner of 
Austin. He was a public-spirited man, 
served in the Legislature of his State, and 
after the close of the late war returned to 
Burleson county, where he died in 1866. 
He was always a liberal contributor to 
churches, but was never a member of any 
denomination. 

Mr. Thompson married Permelia A. Evans, 
a native of Tennessee. Her brother, D. J. 
Evans, is a resident of Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson had eight children: Alexander C., 
D. D., Ann C. (deceased), Louisa R., Jasper 
M., Elizabeth R., Lucinda L. and Knox. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon have had two children, 
— Harrison, deceased in October, 1870; and 
William A., attending school at Austin. Mr. 
Gordon was formerly a member of the Whig 
with the Democratic party. 

tA =T 
S the agricultural interests of William- 
son county since 1881, when he re- 
was born in middle Tennessee July 8, 1836; 
there he grew to manhood in Robertson, and 


party, but since the war has been identified 

P. CROSLIN has been identified with 
moved from his native State to Texas. He 
received a limited education. At the age of 
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eighteen years he became self-supporting, en- 
gaging in farming; he cultivated land on the 
shares for a period of three years, and then 
turned his attention to shoemaking, as he 
concluded he would master a trade. At the 
end of twelve months, however, he returned 
to the plow and hoe, having purchased a 
a smal] farm, on which he resided eight years. 
W. W. Croslin, his father, was born in 
Smith county, Tennessee, in 1805; he was a 
slave-owner, and was a moderately successful 
planter. He married Catharine Byrum, a 
danghter of Simeon Byrum and one of a 
family of eleven children; ber mother’s 
maiden name was Stork. They had a family 
of five children: Tamar, wife of B. D. Hulsey; 
one child, who died in infancy; S. P., the 
subject of this notice; W. B.; and Sarah, de- 
ceased, who was the wife of S. T. Bell. The 
father died in 1844, and the mother was mar- 
ried asecoud time, being united to Anderson 
Jones; she died in April, 1865. 
After a varied career in his native State 
S. P Crosiin came to Texas in 1881, as be 
fore stated. Crippled by a white swelling, 
he was unable to perforin military service dur- 
ing the Civil war. The first six years of his 
residence in Williamson county he farmed 
on rented lard; he now owns a desirable 
body of seventy-six acres, fifty of which, are 
under cultivation; in 1891 he gathered nine- 
teen bales of cotton, and the following year 
increased the yield to twenty-seven bales. 
As the result of years of close application 
and excellent management he is in easy cir- 
cumstances. His farm is well improved, and 
well stocked with good grades of animals. 
Mr. Croslin was married in August, 1873, 
to N. A. Baird, a daughter of Miles and 
Elizabeth (Harris) Baird, and one of a family 
of twelve children. Mr. and Mrs. Croslin 
are the parents of five children: Norman, 


John, Lizzie, Fannie and Lavita. In all the 
relations of life Mr. Croslin has shown him- 
self a man of the strictest integrity, and has 
won the entire confidence of all with whom 
he has been associated. 
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í M. BURRIS, one of the early pio- 
neer settiers of Texas, and a farmer of 
Williamson county, was born in Mis- 

souri, November 25, 1815, a son of David 
and Nellie (Lackey) Burris, natives of New 
York. The paternal grandfather of our sub- 
ject served in the Revolutionary war. David 
Burris emigrated to Missouri at a very early 
day, when it was yet a Territory, and for 
seven years after locating there was obliged to 
tight the Indians. They lived in forts, and 
at one time their cabin had a strong puncheon 
door, in which was a hole to put the hand to 
open the door. At one time a neighbor of 
our subject remained alone during the day, 
and the Indians made a raid on the house. 
She closed the door, but an Indian ran his 
hand through the hole, and she cut his hand 
off with an ax. After the Indians had gone 
she took the hand and made her escape to 
the fort. Mr. and Mrs. Burris had a large 
family of children, of whom our subject was 
the third child, and he is supposed to be the 
only one now living. One brother came to 
Texas and died in Collin county. 

J. M. Burris was early inured to farm 
labor. In the fall of 1837 he emigrated to 
Texas, in company with several families, and 
was tbree months on the road. He located 
in Red River county, where he tirst farmed 
on rented land, and remained in that county 
several years. He next bought wild land in 
Titus county, one and one-half miles from 
where Dangerfield now stands, afterward 
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went to Hopkins county, and in 1848 came | namely: Richard, who served through the 


to Williamson county. Mr. Burris pur- 
chased 700 acres of land, erected a pole 
shanty, fenced forty acres, and the first year 
raised a good crop of corn. He added to his 
original purchase until he owned over 1,500 
acres of land, but has since given to his chil- 
dren until he now has only the old home- 
stead, 150 acres of which is under a fine 
state of cultivation. He also owns two other 
improved farms. Before the war he owned 
a number of slaves, and followed farming and 
stock-raising on a largeæscale, but since 1886 
he has given his attention entirely to the 
former occupation. When Mr. Barris first 
came to this county it was known as Milam 
district, and there were only about six fam- 
ilies in what is now Williamson county. The 
Indians were friendly, but while in Titus 
county they gave him considerable trouble. 
At one time they burned his entire crop, 
committed many other depredations, and dur- 
ing the late war killed entire families in that 
neighborhood. Mr. Burris was too old to 
participate in that struggle, but furnished 
three sons for the army. 

He was married in Missouri, in 1886, to 


Miss Nancy Tankersley, a daughter of Rich- 


ard Tankersley, a native of South Carolina. 
Mr. Tankersley fonglit under General Jack- 
son at New Orleans, moved to Missouri in 
1835, and came to Texas in 1837. He re- 
sided in many places in this State, and his 
death occurred in Coryell county. Mrs. Bur- 
ris was born in 1823, and died in this State, 
July 29, 1892, having been a devout mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church from early life. 
She will be remembered by the citizens of 
Williamson county for her many acts of 
charity and benevolence. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burris were the parents of thirteen children, 
nine of whom grew to years of maturity, 


late war, but lost his health in the service, 
and died at the home of an uncle in Lamar 
county; William M., also a soldier during 
the entire struggle, is a farmer of William- 
son county; James H., who served as a sub- 
stitute for his father in the army, is also a 
farmer of this county; Ella, wife of Spencer 
Fine, and they reside at the old homestead; 
Sarah J., deceased at the age of sixteen years; 
Betty, wife of Rev. Leo Allenbeck, a Meth- 
odist minister; Clarissa, wife of Samuel 
Lewis, a farmer of Williamson county; and 
Mary, wife of J. P. Bevel, and they also re- 
side at the old homestead. Mr. Burris takes 
an interest in the Democratic party, but 
never aspires to public office. Socially, he 
affiliates with the Masonic fraternity, and re- 
ligiously is a member of the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church. 


PPR 


better established in the history of this 
country—not to go beyond it for illus- 
tration—than that family blood is transmitted 
from father to son, and that pride of ancestry, 
when rightly understood, and acted upon, 
exercises a most salutary influence in the 
shaping of individual character. The history 
of a dozen or more of the leading families of 
America, such as the Lees, the Marshalls, the 
Bayards, the Breckenridges, Randolphs and 
others of lesser note, whose names have be- 
come household words in the land, affords 
abundant evidence of the truth of this, while 
itis a matter of common observation, though 
in a less degree, in the daily aftairs of life. 
The subject of this sketch comes of a 
family that has been long established in this 


J AMES D. HOOKER.—There is no fact 
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country, and one that has an honorable record. 
The Hookers were originally from England. 
They emigrated to the New World in Colonial 
times, and settled in New England, where 
they are credited with having founded the 
town of Hartford, Connecticut, and where 
they secured a strong footing and were after- 
ward influential factors in the settlement of 
that locality. From there the branch to 
whicb the subject of this notice belongs 
moved to North Carolina, where three brothers 
settled at a point in what is now Greene 
courty, named Hookerton for them. John 
Hooker, the grandfather of James D., of this 
article, was a North Carolina planter a man 
of some means, and a patriot in the times 
that, as the historian wrote, ‘tried men’s 
souls.” He served in the Revolution and 
died in South Carolina. James W. Hooker, 
the father of James D., was born in South 
Carolina, in 1797, and there grew to man- 
hood, receiving a liberal -education in the 
echools of that State. He early exhibited a 
taste for mathematies and became in a few 
yeara proficient in astronomy and other ap- 
plied branches of that science. When a 
young man, he went to Alabama, where he 
married and became a planter and 
trader. Later he moved to Jackson county, 
Florida, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He served in the Seminole war under 
Genera! Jackson; filled the office of Justice 
of the Peace in his county, became a min- 
ister of the Methodist Chureh, whieh he 
served faithfully for twelve years, and died 
in the enjoyment of a large property, and in 
the consciousness of a well spent life. He 
was greatly respected and exercised a wide 
influence both as a citizen and as a minister. 
His learning. his readiness as a talker, his 
earnestness, his character as a man, made him 


slave 


a tower of strength for order, law, morality | sonal property also. 
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coh nidtomen liad Inde aise SnCeOR andl © avis aig aie Gye ee Christianity in the newly settled local- 
ities, where he lived, and made his death a 
public loss. He died Jannary 16, 1841. 

Lavica Simmons, the wite of James W. 
Hooker, and the mother of the subject of 
this notice, was also a native of South Caro- 
lina, being a daughter of Fountain and Eliza- 
beth Simmons, who were probably born in 
South Carolina, being residents of the local- 
ity where the Hookers lived, and who moved 
about 1820 to Alabama. It was the attach- 
ment that had been formed for the daughter 
Lavica in the old State that took James W. 
to Alabama. This Jady died in 1829, leaving 
four children, three of whom, Martha, Eliza- 
beth and Jane, are now deceased, the only 
survivor being James D., of this article. 

The last named was born in Dale county, 
Alabama, June 24, 1828. Hoe was reared in 
Florida, Alabama, and Georgia, and received 
good educational advantages. In 1850 he 
came to Texas and entered Fowler Institute, 
at Rusk, where he remained three years. 
He then engaged in teaching in Cherokee 
county. Pa he engaged in farming, io 
that and Houston counties, following this 
successfully till the opening of the war. Ile 
entered the Confederate army in 1861, enlist- 
ing in Company A, Carter’s brigade of cav- 
alry, with which he served about a year, when 
he had to quit on account of sickness, and 
returned home. In 1863 he moved to Milam 
county, and settled on a farm near the present 
town of Milano, where he followed farming 
for twenty years. In 1882 he moved to 
Milano, where he embarked in the mercantile 
business, to which and his farming interests 
he has since devoted his time. He owns a 
large amount of real estate in Milam county, 
which represents his earnings since moving 
here thirty years ago, and considerable per- 
Ile has served as Cam. 
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missioner of the county two years, and has 


borhood affairs. 

April 5, 1855, he married Martha J. Carr, 
a native of Tennessee, then residing in 
Cherokee county, this State, her parents, 
Erastus and Mary (Millican) Carr, having 
moved to Texas about 1843. The fruit of 
this union has been twelve children, but four 
of whom are now living, although eight 
reached maturity. The names in the order 
of their ages are: Martha, Tom, Frank and 
James C., deceased; Julia, deceased, wife of 
I. A. Beard; Susan, the wife of T. P. Smith, 
of Atascosa, Texas; George D., of Milano; 
Dora, deceased; W. Freeman, of Trinity 
county, this State; Rosa, deceased; Charles, 
at home; and Mary H., deceased. For more 
than twenty years in early life, Mr. Hooker 
was a member of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, of which he was aleo a minister and 
did much work of a ministerial nature; but 
recently he has identified himself with the 
‘New Church,” a late organization, in which 
he is now a minister, and of whose doctrines 
he is an exponent of recognized ability. His 
life has been devoted largely to the good of 
his fellow-man, in the capacity of a minister. 


PORRE 


A FAYETTE D. HILL is one of the 
li best known physicians of Travis coun- 

ty, having become a fixture in the hearts 
of the people, and enjoys their deepest conti- 
dence in his skill to battle with disease. He 
is a son of Tilary and Sallie (Rector) Hill. 
The paternal family are of English descent, 
and trace their ancestors back to Rowland 
Lill, a noted Baptist minister in the times of 
the Commonwealth, and is spoken of in his- 
tory for his advanced ideas on religion. 
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| Isaac and two brothers, sons of Rowland, 
taken an active interest in county and neigh- | emigrated to America in Colonial times, lo- 


i cating in Maryland and Virginia. 


The 
family had taken a prominent part with 
Cromwell in upholding the Commonwealth, 
and, after its fall, the feeling was so strong 
against them that the father thought best 
that his sons should leave the country. Isaac 
located in Virginia, and was the great-great- 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch. 
The great-grandfather was named James, and 
the grandfather was Dr. Thomas Hill, who 
brought the family from Virginia to Tennes- 
eee. A purse for coin, intricate in design, 
has been handed down in the Hill family 
since Rowland Hill’s time. He hated all the 
customs of royalty to such an extent that in- 
stead of giving this relic to the eldest son he 
gave it to the youngest son, Isaac, and com. 
manded that it should so descend. It is now 
owned by Benjamin Hill, of Grimes county, 
Texas. 

Tilary Hill, the father of our subject, was 
a Baptist minister by profession, his father 
having been also a minister, as well as phy- 
sician. He was married January 11, 1827, 
in Sevier county, Tennessee, afterward moved 
to Alabama, and later to Mississippi. He 
subsequently returned to Tennessee to trang- 
act some business, and died there about 1835. 
The mother of our subject was of German 
descent, the family having come to this coun- 
try in Colonial times, and located in Virginia. 
They were all highly educated, and members 
of different professions. . Benjamin Rector, 
the grandfather of Mr. Hill, was a public 
otticer in Tennessee and Alabama all his life. 
After her husband’s death, the mother of our 
subject returned to her father and home in 
Marshall county, Alabama, but in 1847 she 
came with her father’s brothers and others to 


3astrop, Texas. She afterward moved to 
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Hays county, and lived with her danghter, Dr. and Mrs. Hill had three children: Mary 


Mrs. Wise, until her death, Jaly 21, 1891, 
aged ninety-one years. Mr. and Mrs. Hill 
had four children: LaFayette D.; Sarah E., 
widow of Thomas Harrison, of Buda, Texas; 
Francis, who served as a private in Terry's 
rangers, and died of disease at Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he is buried; and Mary 
J., wife of John Wise, of Bastrop. 

LaFayette D. Hill was born in Sevier 
county, Tennessee, January 10, 1829, and 
was raised by an uncle, Dr. Thomas B. Rec- 
tor. The latter was a member of the medi- 
cal firm of Sayers & Rector, the former the 
father of Joe Sayers, present Congressman 
from this district, and in 1850 Mr. Hill be- 
gan the study of medicine with that firm at 
Bastrop. He took a course of lectures at the 
University of Lonisiana, at New Orleans, and 
graduated at that institution in 1853, in the 
same class as Professor Sanford Chalie, now 
Professor of Physiology at that college. 
While Mr. Hill was a boy in Alabama two 
of his uncles failed in business, owing $20,- 
000, They had a number of slaves, which 
were subject to sale by the sheriff. The gold 
tields in Tallapoosa county, Alabama, were 
then exciting attention, and at the brothers’ 
request they were allowed to take the slaves 
to the mines, where they all worked, our sub- 
ject included, four years. At the end of that 
time they came to Texas, in 1847, arriving 
at Bastrop December 81, having made sufti- 
cient money to pay their debts, and also had 
a competency remaining. Dr. Hill is now 
one of the leading physicians of Travis 
county. 

He was married June 20, 1855, in Webber- 
ville, Texas, to Sarah A. Duty, who was born 
and raised in this county, a daughter of 
Joseph and Louisa Duty. The parents came 
to Texas with Austin’s tirst colony, in 1822. 

19 


E., wife of E. E. Winfrey, of this county; 
Joe T., who married Leora Hunter, and, re- 
sides at Hunter’s Bend, Travis county; and 
Frank, who graduated at Tulane in 1887, 
married Bertie White, and is now a physician 
of Prairie Lea, Texas. The wifeand mother 
died March 22, 1886. March 20, 1889, at 
Webberville, Dr. Hill married Kate S., a 
daughter of Robert B. Taylor, of Stafford 
Court House, Virginia. 

Politically, our subject is identified with 
the Democratice party, and socially, is a 
Knight Templar Mason, and High Priest of 
Webberville Chapter, No. 127. He was Mas- 
ter of Colorado Lodge, No. 96, for twenty 
years continuously. He is also a member of 
the Austin District Medical Society, and a 
Steward in the Methodist Church. 

J farmer of Travis county, Texas, is a son 

of William Dillingham, who was born 
in Kentucky, in 1802. The latter was one of 
the early pioneers of Tennessee, and his death 
occurred in Lincoln county, that State, in 
1881. He was a farmer by occupation, a 
Democrat in his political views, and was a 
very moral inan. His parents, Peter and 
Rebecca (McCafry) Dillingham, were also 
natives of Kentucky, but subsequently lo- 
cated in Tennessee. Peter Dillingham was a 
son of Michael Dillingham, a native of En- 
gland, who located in Kentucky when it was 
yet a Territory. The mother of our subject, 
nec Hannah Newton, was born in Georgia, 
in 1807, a daughter of Nicholas and Marga- 


rette (Cox) Newton, natives also of that 
State. Her death occurred in 1850. Mr. 
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OHN DILLINGHAM, a successful 
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of cattle, from fifty to seventy-five mules, 


and Mrs. Williain Dillingham were the par- 
ents of eleven children, viz.: Brice, who died 
in Tennessee, although he was a resident of 
Travis county, Texas, and now lies buried in 
this county; John, the subject of this sketch; 
Margarette, a resident of Tennessee; Rebecca, 
wife of James Irwin, also of that State; Sam- 
uel, of Tennessee; William P., who was 
killed in the battle of Petersburg; Hiram B., 
of Tennessee; Isaac N., also of that State; 
Iannah, deceased when small; Diana, wife 
of Alexander Freeman, of Coryell county, 
Texas; and the youngest child died in infancy. 

Jobn Dillingham was born in Bedford 
county, Tennessee, May 22, 1832. At the 
ave of eighteen years he moved with his par- 
ents to Lincoln county, that State, and in 1855 
cxme to Texas, coming by steamboat to New 
Orleans, and then by ox teams to Bluff 
Springs, on Onion creek. He was accom- 
panied by L. S. Woodward, Brice Dilling- 
ham,J. B. Kemp and William Brown, and our 
subject and Mr. Brown are the only surviv- 
ing members of the party. Mr. Dillingham 
landed at Bluff Springs with only $40 in 
money, remained there two years, spent the 
following two years on Parson Zivley’s place, 
rented land two years at Merrilltown, and for 
the following five years rented land at Wal- 
nut creek. Mr. Dillingham then moved to 
his present location, where, after renting the 
first year, he purchased 640 acres of land, 
sixty-five acres of which was cultivated. He 
paid $3,000 down, and the remainder in two 
years. Mr. Dillingham was thrown on his 
own resources at the age of twenty-one years, 
with comparatively nothing, and he now has 
3,000 acres of good land in the counties of 
Travis, Burnet and Coryell. About 250 
acres of the land is under a fine state of cul- 
tivation. He has about 1,000 acres of land 
in Travis county, where he keeps 150 head 


200 head of sheep, and from twenty-five to 
thirty horses. 

Mr. Dillingham was married in 1854, to 
Lucy E. Woodward, a native of Tennessee, 
and a daughter of L. S. and Jane (Wagoner) 
Woodward, natives also of that State. They 
have had eleven children, namely: Clemen- 
tine, wife of A. F. Tombaugh, a farmer of 
Coryell county, Texas; William S., a stock- 
man of Burnet county; Annette, wife of C. 
D. Morris, of Merrilltown, Travis county; 
Sarah Margarette, wife of J. M. Wells, also 
of this county; John Logan, a farmer of this 
county; Josiah P., at home; James S., a 
farmer of Coryell county, Texas; Lucy Lee, 
wife of G. M. Saunders, a farmer of -Travis 
county; Hiram N., a student at Gin Springs; 
George Washington and Sudie May, at home. 
In his political reiations, Mr. Dillingham af- 
filiates with the Democratie party, and so- 


cially, has been a member of the I. O. O. F. 
since twenty-two years of age. Both he and 
his wife are members of the Christian Church 
of Gilliland creek. 
$= OS 
W. HOLLER, of Fiskville, Travis 
F county, is well known as being the 
=f) most extensive peach-grower in Cen- 
tral Texas, having an orchard of 6,500 bear- 
ing trees. 

Mr. Holler was born in Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, April 2, 1528, son of Peter 
and Agnes (Wagner) Holler, who were born, 
reared and died in that State. Mr. Holler’s 
grandfather, Peter Holler, Sr., also a native 
of Pennsylvania, was twelve or fifteen years 
old at the time of the Revolutionary war, and 
took an active part in that struggle. The 
parents of our subject reared a family of 
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eight children, as follows: Peter, deceased; 
David, Franklin county, Pennsylvania; Sam- 
uel, deceased; Elizabeth, now Mrs. Elias 
Clippinger, Franklin county, Pennsylvania; 
Catherine, widow of a Mr. Harper, Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania; and Professor Joseph, 
deceased. The father of Mr. Holler, a farmer 
and miller by occupation, and a man of ex- 
cellent business ability, died about 1867, and 
the mother passed away the following year. 
Both were Lutherans. 

E. W. Holler was reared in Pennsylvania. 
The day he was twenty years old he started 
West, and the following two years he spent 
in teaching school and traveling through 
Ohio, Illinois and Iowa. In 1860 he came 
to Texas, landing first in Jefferson, Cass 
county, where he taught one term. Then he 
taught in Dallas county two years, whence 
he went to Grayson county and there spent 
two years in teaching and merchandising. 
Next we find him in Lampasas county, where 
for fifteen years he was variously employed. 
In 1857-58 he was Sheriff of that county. 
He moved to Travis county in the spring of 
1866, settling north of Austin, in the neigh- 
borhood in which he now resides, and in 
1876 he moved to his present farm, six miles 
from Austin. At the time he settled here 
this land was all unimproved. He bought 
185 acres, but has since sold off a small por- 
tion of it. He also owns ninety-two acres 
about two miles from his home place. 

In 1883 Mr. Holler concluded there was 
money in the peach business, and started his 
present large orchard, setting out about 3,000 
trees the first year and 3,500 the year fol- 
lowing. These trees began to bear in 1887, 
since which time the only failure that has 
occurred was in 1890, and that was when a 
warin winter was followed in January by a 
heavy freeze which even killed some of the 
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trees. In this orchard among the early 
varieties are found the Alexander, Early 
Rivers, Beatrice and Amsden. Among those 
that®come later are the Robert E. Lee, Old 
Mixon, Early St. John, Stonewall Jackson 
and Thurber; and of the late ones there are 
the Crawford Late, Hale’s Late, and several 
other varieties. From this orchard he sold 
as high as $1,000 worth of peaches in one 
year. His average crop brings him about 
$700. He also has some plum trees which 
bear fairly well. 

Mr. Holler was married in 1857, on the 
12th of January, in Lampasas county, Texas, 
to Lucetta Anderson, daughter of A. W. 
Anderson. She was born in Missouri and 
reared in Texas. They have had twelve chil- 
dren, nine of whom are living, namely: A. 
P., of Dickens county, Texas; Henry, Lee 
county, Texas; William, Indian Territory; 
Robert, Dickens county, Texas; Arminta, at 
home; Theodosia, wife of Morgan McClain, 
resides near her father; and Mary, Sallie and 
Nannie, at home. 

Mr. Holler affiliates with the Democratic 
party. During the past twenty years he has 
taken a lively interest in political matters, 
attending conventions, etc., but has never 
aspired to official position. He served as a 
member of the Home Guards during the 
Civil war. 

Mr. Holler is a member of the Baptist 


Church. 


From the writings of Rev. Rufus C. 

Burleson, of Waco, Texas, the follow- ` 

ing is culled concerning this justly 
celebrated family: 

«The Burleson family is of Welsh origin, 

and derives its name from Burles, meaning 


| RON BURLESON, deceased.— 
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the red men. He also fought bravely dider 


a strong man. All the Burlesons in Amer- 
ica originated from two brothers, Sir Edward 
Burleson, who located in Jewett City, Con- 
necticut, in 1716, and Aaron Burleson®who 
settled in North Carolina in 1726. The lat- 
ter’s descendants have always emigrated south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, except in one or 
two instances. Aaron came to find his brother 
Edward, but, not being successful in his 
efforts, eettled in Buncombe, Mitchell county, 
North Carolina. He raised seven sons and 
six daughters. The former entered the Rev- 
olutionary war, and four perished. Of the 
three survivors, Thomas remained in North 
Carolina; Jesse went to Mobile, Alabama; 
and Aaron started to join his intimate friend, 
Daniel Boone, in Kentucky, but was manr- 
dered by the Indians in crossing Clynch 
river, Tennessee. Ile left a large family, of 
whom Captain James Burleson, father of our 
subject, was a member. 

“Captain James Burleson was the special 
and confidential commissary of General An- 
drew Jackson at the battles of Horse Shoe 
Bend and New Orleans. He afterward located 
in Alabama, on the Tennessee river, and 
owned the ferry where the Memphis and 
Charleston roads now cross. Becoming in- 
volved with the Indians at that point, the 
family moved to Missouri, but after a few 
_years returned to Tennessee, locating in 
Hardeman county. From there they came 
to Bastrop county, Texas, some in 1827 and 
others in 1880-31.” 

Aaron Burleson, the youngest son of the 
family, was born in Alabama, October 10, 
1815. Coming to Texas with the family in 
1830 or 1881, when a young man, he en- 
dured all the trials and dangers of that early 
period. He was a brother of the noted Indian 
fighter, General Edward Burleson, and was 
frequently with him in his expeditions against 


him at the captnre of the Mexican army in 
San Antonio, December 5, 1835, and at the 
battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 1836. In 
1838 he returned to Tennessee and married 
Minerva J. Seaton, who returned with him to 
his home on the Colorado, through a wilder. 
ness of 800 miles, riding the entire distance 
on horseback. They settled at the month of 
Walnut creek, in Travis county, where the 
wife died in 1855. There were six children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Burleson, viz.: John, who 
enlisted in the Confederate army, was cap- 
tured at Arkansas Post, and died in the Union 
prison of Camp Butler; Jefferson W., of 
Manor, Texas; Nannie, now Mrs. John Tay- 
lor, of Webberville; Vollie, wife of Edd Tay- 
lor, of Austin; and two deceased in infancy. 

May 15, 1856, Mr. Burleson married the 
lady who now survives him, Miss Jane Tanne- 
hill, a daughter of J. C. and Jane (Richard- 
son) Tannehill. The parents were married 
in Tennessee, came to Texas in 1829, and 
were members of Austin’s second colony at 
Bastrop, where the father built the first house 
iu that town. He served in many positions 
of trust and respousibility, and acquired the 
title of Judge. They lived there until the 
“ runaway scrape ”’ of 1836, and then located 
in La Grange. In 1839 Mr. Tannehill set- 
tled on his headright, which joined the city 
of Austin on the east. The mother died 
there in 1855 and the father in 1863. He 
was a prominent meinber of the Masonic 
fraternity. They were the parents of the 
following children: Francis, who died from 
wounds received at the battle of Manstield; 
Cynthia was Mrs. Joel Minors; Jesse J., also 
deceased; Jane, wife of onr subject; and 
William J., of Burnet county, Texas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Burleson had six children, namely: 
Edward, engaged in agricultyral pursuits 
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near Webberville; Lillie married D. B. 
Matthews, also of this city, and died April 
2, 1893, leaving five small children; Janie, 
wife of Robert Deats; Rufnus,of Webberville; 
Libbie, at home; and Tinnie, wife of C. W. 
Hill, of Bastrop county. Aaron Burleson 
died January 13, 1855, near Austin, and his 
widow now makes her home with her chil. 
dren, near Webberville. From an obituary 
notice which appeared in the Austin States. 
man the following is taken: 

‘Aaron Burleson, one of the oldest and 
best known citizens of this county, died sud- 
denly at his home near Govalle, some two 
miles east of Anstin, yesterday morning. He 
was one of the purest men and best citizens 
Texas ever lost. Asa husband, father, citi- 
zen and a Christian he had no superiors and 
very few equals. In 1849 he and his wife 
were happily converted, and, although Bap- 
tists in sentiment, from great attachment to 
the pastor, Rev. Finis E. Foster, Alford 
Smith and others, they joined the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. In 1859, im- 
pelled by early conviction and mature inves- 
tigation to admit that the Baptists were right, 
he bade a respectful and tender farewell to 
his beloved Presbyterian brethren, and was 
baptized into the fellowship of the Austin 
Baptist Church by the pastor, the Rev. Wood- 
lief Thomas. He was ordained a Deacon in 
1860, and served faithfully in that important 
office twenty-five years. But to his modest, 
pure and loving heart, ‘home was the dear. 
est spot on earth,’ and in his home and among 
his immediate neighbors his virtues shone 
out most resplendently. 

‘His tenderness and devotion to his fam- 
ily, mingled with firmness, no language can 
express, and among his neighbors he was 
loved as a peacemaker. To his clear judg- 
ment, common sense and honest heart his 
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neighbors referred their difficulties, and 
cheerfully accepted his advice and decisions. 
By geonomy and untiring industry he accu- 
mulated a large fortune, and made most 
ample preparation for the education and com- 
fort of his twelve children. He died sud- 
denly, just entering his three-score years and 
ten. He had been complaining for some 
weeks, but felt better and rode down to his 
lower plantation. On returning he com- 
plained of a severe pain in hia breast, but his 
family physician gave him medicine which 
seemed to relieve him entirely, and he seewed 
stronger and more cheerful than for weeks. 
On the fatal morning of the 13th he walked 
out on his farm to look after some stock. 
After walking some distance he called out, 
‘I feel like falling.’ The boy caught him 
and laid him on the ground, but he never 
spoke. <A freedman, living near by, ran for 
his family and a physician. His devoted 
wife and children ran to his relief. His no- 
ble heart for the first time was unmoved by 
their sobs and cries. All medical skill was 
in vain. He never breathed. The doctors 
pronounced it apoplexy. But the weight of 
seventy winters and the ceaseless wear and 
tear of seventy years on the tented field, on 
the track of the bloody savage, as well as on 
the farm, had completely exhausted all the 
powers of nature. The eilver cord was loosed, 
the golden bowl was broken, the pitcher at 
the ania and the wheel at the cistern. 
«Thus lived and died Aaron Burleson, a 
grand type of a genuine old Texan. His 
cheek never paled in the thickest of the bat- 
tee, and his heart and purse were open to the 
cries of the widow and orphan. Ever ready 
to live or die for his country, yet he never 
sought or accepted office. He lived seventy 
years amid all the bloody and exciting scenes 
of frontier life without a stain, and died with- 
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out a groan. Oh, what a model for his sons, 
his relations and the youth of America! 
With a nation of such citizens our Republic 
would eclipse Greece and Rome, and shine on 
with ever increasing splendor till the stars 
grow dim. He was the last of his noble 
father’s fourteen children, except one half- 
sister, Mrs. Texas Burleson Brooks, wife of 
C. W. Brooks, of Georgetown, Texas.” 
Jefferson W., the eldest living son of our 
subject’s first marriage, was born November 
11, 1841. He had just arrived at manhood 
when the war broke out, and, like all loyal 
young men of his time, willingly enlisted in 
the service of his country. He became a 
inember of the Eighth Texas Cavalry, Terry’s 
Rangers, and participated in the battles of 
Shiloh, Murfreesborough, Perryville and 
Chickamauga. After the last-named engage- 
ment he returned home, and did not again 
enter the army. Mr. Burleson lived in the 
Colorado valley, near Webberville, until 1890, 
when he came to Manor for better educa- 
tional advantages. He is one of the leading 
farmers in Travis county, and has 500 acres 
of land under a fine state of cultivation. 
Politically, he affiliates with the Democratic 
party; socially, is a Master Mason; and relig- 
iously, a member of the Baptist Church. 
September 26, 1867, in Travis county, Mr. 
Burleson was united in marriage with Fannie 
Browning, a native of Washington county, 
Texas, where her parents had moved trom 
Arkansas. She was a daughter of William 
and Celeuah Browning. They had three 
children: W. H., of Lampasas, Texas; John 
P., of Malvern, this State; and Mrs. Burle 
son. Mr. and Mrs. Burleson have had nine 
children: Lena (now Mrs. L. H. Glasscock, 
of Austin), Jefferson, Woodson, Maggie, 
Baylor, Eugene, Aaron, Clarence and Olin. 
Edward Burleson, the eldest son of Aaron 
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Burleson by his second marriage, was born 
February 26, 1857, and was educated in Aus- 
tin and at the Waco University. He is now 
a farmer and resides in Webberville. In 1885 
he was united in marriage with Ida Taylor, 
who died July 20, 1890, leaving one child, 
Inez. October 25, 1892, Mr. Burleson mar- 
ried Mattie, a daughter of James Wood. 

Rufus C., the youngest son of Aaron 
Burleson by his second marriage, was born 
July 21, 1865, and was educated in the com- 
mon schools and at Adrian College. He 
now owns a farm of about 450 acres, 250 
acres of which are cultivated. Mr. Burleson 
was married at Austin, December 4, 1889, 
to Martha, a daughter of Mrs. E. H. Deats. 
To this union have been born two children: 
Norma and Edward. Mr. Burleson affiliates 
with the Democratic party. 


J. SN EED, one of the most highly 
respected citizens of Delvalle, is a 
pioneer of Travis county, having re- 


sided here since 1848. He was born at Fay- 
etteville, Arkansas, February 19, 1844, and 
was a child of four years when his father, S. 
G. Sneed, emigrated with his family to the 
Lone Star State. He attended the common 
schools of that day, and at the age of sixteen 
years, then a zealous patriot, joined Captain 
Fisher’s company; he was assigned to the 
Sixth Texas regiment, Colonel Garland, and 
was ordered to Petersburg, Virginia, and 
afterward joined the Army of the Tennessee. 
He participated in the engagements at Arkan- 
sas Post, where the brigade were captured 
and held prisoners at Camp Butler for about 
five months; then at Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. At the latter place he was 
severely wounded, a minie ball piercing his 
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lungs. At the end of six months spent in 
the hospital he was granted a furlough, and 
was not again in service. He was married 
the year the war closed, and the following 
year settled in his present home. He owns 
a fine farm of 500 acrea, and has placed 150 
acres under good cultivation; the soil is of a 
most desirable quality, and yields abundant 
harvests. 

Although a pronounced Democrat, until 
recently Mr. Sneed has not taken an active 
interest in polities. During a recent cam- 
paign.between the two Democratic factions 
in Texas, he announced hitnself for Hogg, 
and aided very materially in carrying his box 
for him. 

S. G. Sneed, father of W. J., was born in 
Missouri in 1802; there he grew to maturity 
and was educated for the legal profession. 
He removed to Arkansas at an early dateand 
practiced law there before coming to Texas; 
he held the office of County Judge before the 
war, and when the questions arose that led to 
the war declared himself for secession. He 
was united in marriage to Miranda Adkins, 
aud they reared a family of eleven children: 
Edward, deceased; Louisa, wife of John B. 
Costa; Thomas E., an attorney of Austin; 
Susan E., widow of Dr. R. S. Morgan; Mary 
C., deceased, was the wife of S. Mussett; S. 
G., County Superintendent of Schools of 
Travis county; Miranda, wife of J. A. Bled- 
soe; Isabella, wife of T. G. Anderson; W. J., 
the subject of this biography; Matilda, de- 
ceased, was the wife of Calvin Goodloe; and 
Newton, a farmer of Dallas county. 

Our subject was married in September, 
1865, to Mary E., a daughter of Nicholas 
McArthur, an early settler of Travis county, 
who came as early as 1836; he reared a 
family of three children: Mary E., J. P., 
‘and John T. Mr. and Mrs. Sneed are the 
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parents of five children: Fannie, the wife 
of Victor Oatman; William G., Loda J., S. 
T., and Mack A. The sons were educated in 
the district schools, and the daughters in the 
Catholic schools, the mother being a member 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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R. PEARCE, a well-to-do farmer vf 

Travis county, is one of the leading 

citizens of Delvalle. He isa native of 

Tennessee, born in Bradley county, 
February 28, 1854. His father, James Pearce, 
a Virginian by birth, removed to Tennessee 
about the year 1845, and there became prom- 
inent in his county; he held the office of 
Sheriff at the time of his death. He was a 
secessionist at heart,and contributed liberally 
of his means tothe Confederacy. He died in 
1862, at the age of forty-five years. He had 
just succeeded in securing a contract with 
the Confederate Government for supplying a 
large quantity of lead for the manufacture of 
ammunition. His father, Lewis Pearce, was 
also born in Virginia, and followed farming 
in the latter years of his life. He was a sol- 
dier in the war of 1812, and when the strug- 
gle between Texas and Mexico came he joined 
the forces of the young Republic and aided 
her in winning her independence. He re- 
turned to Tennessee, where he died at an ad- 
vanced age. James Pearce married Mary, a 
daughter of Thomas Burch of Virginia; her 
mother’s maiden name was Mary Smith, and 
she was one of a family of seven children: 
John, deceased; Reuben, Eliza, wife of Mr. 
McCoy; Mary, J. C., Houston, and Mark. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pearce were the parents of 
eight children: James, deceased; Mary, wife 
of Alexander Johns; T. R., whose name heads 
this notice; John, W. G., and three children 
who died in infancy. 
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A meager education was all that Mr. 
Pearce could secure, and at the age of fifteen 
years he was forced from the shelter of his 
own home by a stepfather. In search of 
work he went to Murfreesborongh, Tennessee, 
but the scourge of cholera which swept the 
land compelled him to return to his home. 
A month later he went to west Tennessee, 
and secured employment near Paris, where 
he remained until 1875. Having accumu- 
laed a small sum of money he came to Texas 
and located in Travis county; he first worked 
fora Mr. Vance in a dairy, and afterward 
was in the employ of W. D. Miller. Real- 
izing the advantages of cultivating land for 
himself he rented a tract, and kept “bach- 
elor’s hall.” In 1887 he removed to his 
present home, his wife having inherited a 
fine farm of 4164 acres; he subsequently 
purchased 200 acres. For the past fifteen 
years he has made a specialty of feeding cat- 
tle for market, and annually sends some ex- 
cellent specimens to the city trade. 

He was married December 24, 1877, to 
Mattie A., a daughter of Robert Jones; she 
was born November 6, 1851. They are the 
parents of seven children: Mary Iola, L. 
Ernest, A. D., Lulu Belle, R. J., J. W., and 
C. A. 
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WY sts AVERY, deceased, was a 
brother of V. R. C. Avery, and was 
Aj another one of the substantial yeo- 
men of Williamson county, Texas, residing 
in the same precinct with his brother. He 
was born in Bastrop county, Texas, April 8, 
1840. Like other boys of those early days, 
much of his time was spent in working with 
cattle and farming, rather than in the school- 
room, schools at that time being few and far 
between. 
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Tbe tocsin of war found him on the 
threshold of manhood, and willing to “do 
and to dare” for the fair Southland. He ac- 
cordingly enlisted in the service and reported 
with the rest of his company for duty. 
«The spirit was willing, but the flesh was 
weak.” Willis Avery had never been a 
strong boy, and now that a duty presented 
itself that needed none but strong men, he 
found himself not equal to the task. Taking 
advantage of a detail, therefore, he returned 
home, and was not again asked to go to the 
front. 

Much of his early manhood was given to 
the business of freighting, the Williams boys 
being his employers. He tinally concluded 
to begin farming, and, buying a tract of land 
near that of his brother, V. R. C., at $6 per 
acre, he built him a home. After experience 
proving the location a poor one on account of 
its sickly character, he invested in the tract 
now owned by his widow, and built the home 
she occupies. The farm consists of soine 415 
acres, traversed by Brushy creek, well tim- 
bered, and furnishing 235 acres of tillable 
soil of the rich, black variety peculiar to this 
section. The connty line dividing William- 
son and Travis crosses it, the nearest trading 
point being the flourishing little town of 
Hutto, about six miles distant. In 1892 
sixty-eight bales of cotton were made on the 
place, requiring six men to work the crop. 

Mr. Avery married the lady who now sur- 
vives him, January 22, 1862. Mrs. Avery’s 
maiden name was Sallie Reid, she being the 
daughter of Hutchinson and Elizabeth (Cur- 
tis) Reid. She was born and reared in Texas, 
together with the following family: James, 
who enlisted in the Confederate service, and 
was killed in battle; Bartlett, living in Gon- 
zales county, Texas; Sarah, born October 11, 
1840, is the widow of our subject; Jobn, 
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living in Bastrop county; Van Zandt and 
William, both of Gonzales courty; and Mary, 
now Mrs. Swain, of Travis county. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Avery were born children 
as follows: Nora, born July 11, 1863, is the 
wife of W. A. Mayhall, and has three chil- 
dren, the Mayhall family residing with Mrs. 
Avery; Thomas, born November 10, 1865, 
married Callie Carroll, and has four children, 
their home also being on the old farm; the 
other children are single: Melinda, born An- 
gust 25, 1867; James, September 18, 1869; 
John, February 9, 1872; Dora, July 16, 1874, 
is deceased; Martin, September 19, 1875; 
Hugh, November 12, 1877; Nancy, October 
22, 1879; Albert, January 16, 1882; and 
Mary E., January 22, 1585. Mrs. Avery is 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in the faith of which church she is rearing 
her fatnily. 

Mr. Avery departed this life Jannary 6, 
1889. 
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known, substantial farmers of Travis 

county, and, althongh not a Texan by 
birth, is yet of sufticient years in the State to 
merit the name of old settler. He is a son 
of Jenkins and Jane (Calvert) Davis, both 
born and raised in Tennessee. After mar- 
riage they spent ten years in Arkansas, re- 
turned to Tennessee in 1842, and in 1852 
moved to Texas, locating south of Austin, 
Travis county, in the neighborhood of where 
our subject now resides. The mother died 
August 27, 1862, and the father after- 
ward moved further north in Texas, finally 
dying in Hood county. Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
were the parents of twelve children, viz.: 
Andrew C., Mary A., John A., Martha J., 
Rebecca, Joseph J., our subject; W. R.. of 
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Creedmoor, Travis county; Charity, wife of 
James A. Hewitt, also of this county; Samuel 
G., DavidE., George H., deceased; and F. E. 

J. J. Davis, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Arkansas, September 19, 1840, and ` 
was twelve years of age when he came with 
his parents to Texas. His life has been that 
of the hard-working, successful farmer and 
stock-raiser, and he is now a good business 
man. His ranch consists of 1,000 acres of 
fine pasture and farm land, 350 acres of which 
is cultivated, and the remainder affords an 
excellent range for stock. The land lies be- 
tween Slanghter and Onion creek, eight miles 
southwest of Austin. During the late war 
Mr. Davis served as a State ranger under 
Captain John Dix, and assisted in guarding 
the frontier. 

In the fall of 1865 he was united in mar- 
riage with Mary E., a daughter of Judge 
Thomas W. Nolen, a pioneer settler of Travis 
county. To this union were born six chil- 
dren: Finis, who died on reaching manhood; 
Jennie, wite of Nicholas A. Dawson, a law- 
yer of Austin; and Cordie, Joseph, Daisy 
and Mary, at home. The wife and mother 
departed this life February 1, 1883. Dr. 
Davis afterward married Miss Blumen 
Hughes. 

Politically, he acts with the Democratic 
party, and is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, Onion Creek Lodge, No. 220. Mr. 
Davis holds the respect and esteem of his 
neighbors, and is one of the leading men of 
Travis county. 


STAR ENE 


OSEPH R. ROWLAND, a successful 
J merchant of Rockdale, Milam county, 
is a native of Texas, having been born 

in Lamar county in the historic year of 1846, 
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and comes of one of the early settled families 
of this county. His father, Pleasant Roland 
(who always spelled his name in this way al- 
though the majority of the family spelled it 
‘with a w),was a native of Alabama, where he 
was born in the first year of this century and 
where twenty-eight years later he married 
and came to Texas, in 1842, settling in 
Lamar county. He took up his residence 
with his wife and two children on what was 
then the outposts of civilization, where he 
lived for nine years. At the end of that 
time he lost his faithful helpmate, and dis- 
couraged and broken up in home he returned 
to his native State, but came again to Texas 
at a later date and passed the remainder of 
his life in Collin county, where he died in 
1879, after a long life spent in the quiet 
pursuits of the farm. 


For a few years after his mother’s death 


the subject of this sketch made his home 
with a married sister, a Mrs. Davis, in Collin 
county. Then a stripling at the age of ten, 
he began the serious duties of life for him- 
self. For a number of years he worked 
among the neighboring farmers at common 
farm labor or whatever else he could get to 
do, earning a livelihood, growing strong in 
body and in sturdy self-reliance. The second 
year of the war found him a youth of suff- 
cient age and strength to bear arms, and he 
was accordingly enlisted in the Confederate 
service, entering Company F, Martin’s regi- 
ment, with which he served in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. He discharged his 
duties acceptably in camp and field, and 
after the surrender returned to Collin county, 
where he turned his hand at once to the pur- 
suits of peace. He took up carpentering as 
a ineans of support and followed it for a 
number of years. Then about 1870 he en- 
gaged in merchandising and was sc engaged 
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at the towns of Bremond, Wortham and 
Palmer along the line of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railway, which was then being 
built north toward Red river for about four 
years. In the latter part of 1874 he located 
at Rockdale, where he shortly afterward em- 
barked again in mercantile pursuits, which 
he has since steadily followed at this place. 
He is thus one of Rockdale’s oldest mer- 
chants, and one who has met with marked 
success throughout his whole career in this 
place. He has handled almost all kinds of 
merchandise since he has been in business 
here, and has had partnerships at one time 
and another with many of Rockdale’s lead- 
ing men. For four years past he has been 
handling general merchandise and has a trade 
varying from $40,000 to $50,000 a year. In 
addition to this he owns good property in the 
town, consisting mainly of business build- 
ings but including also a neat, modest resi- 
dence, and has some stock ina few of the 
local enterprises. What Mr. Rowland owns 
he has made since settling in Rockdale, and 
having succeeded reasonably well he is 
naturally much attached to the place and all 
of its interests. Whatever tends to stimu- 
late the industry of his town or promote its 
general welfare receives his hearty support 
and assistance. For twenty years past he has 
been devoted wholly to business, having 
taken only such part in public matters as 
might Le expected of any citizen. Heis a 
Democrat in politics,a member of the Ma- 
sonic fraternity and of the Knights of Honor, 
to all of which he gives an earnest support. 

In 1867 Mr. Rowland married Miss Sallie 
M. Lee, a daughter of W. J. E. Lee, who 
moved to Texas about 1859 and settled at 
Palestine. Mrs. Rowland was born in Sum- 
ter district, South Carolina, and was a girl 
about eight years old when her parents 
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came to Texas. She was reared mainly in 


Louisiana and a daughter of John and Re- 


Palestine. Mr. and Mrs. Rowland have but | becca (Trion) Griffith, natives also of that 


one child, Alice Pearl, now a young lady 
verging on womanhood. 
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(OHN P. STURGIS, a member of the 
J firm of Womack & Sturgis, of Taylor, 
was born in Columbus, Georgia, in 
1851, a son of John and Eliza (Cook) Stur- 
gis. The father was engaged in mercantile 
business in Columbus, and his death occurred 
when our subject was but three years of age. 
The mother afterward moved to this State, 
landing in Montgomery, Montgomery county, 
on Christmas day, 1858. Mr. and Mrs. Stur- 
gis were the parents of five children: Lucy, 
widow of John C. Womack; Laura, deceased; 
Sallie C., deceased, was the wife of W. T. 
Nobles; John P., our subject; and Josephine, 
wife of Charles Peynghaus, of Madisonville, 
Texas. 

John P. Sturgis, the subject of this sketch, 
attended the common schools of Mont- 
gomery, Texas, and completed his education 
at Dolbear’s Commercial College, New Or- 
leans, graduating at that institution at the 
age of nineteen years. After returning home 
he was employed as a laborer on a railroad, 
next followed contracting one year, served as 
Deputy County and District Clerk of Mont- 
gomery county one year, spent the following 
year as bookkeeper for the firm of Gary & 
Nobles, and then formed a partnership with 
J. W. Womack and W.T. Nobles, under the 
firm name of W. T. Nobles & Co. In addi- 
tion to his other business interests, Mr. Stur- 
gis has served as vice-president of the First 
National Bank since its organization in 1883. 

In 1876 our eubject was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Anna Griffith, a native of 


State. The father died in his native State, 
and the remainder of the family afterward 
came to Texas, locating near Montgomery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith had ten children, all 
of whom lived to years of maturity, and only 
one is now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Sturgis 
have had one child, William J., born January 
8, 1877, and died in 1888. In his social re- 
lations, our subject is a member of the A. L. 
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ENRY LOCKWOOD, lumber mer- 

| chant of Rockdale, Milam county, is a 
native Texan, having been born in 
Harris county, October 18, 1855. His 

father, William R. Lockwood, was a native of 
Connecticut; born November 13, 1805; reared 
in that State and in New York, near the city 
of Buffalo, whither his parents moved when 
he was young. He left New York at the 
age of sixteen and came South, stopping at 
New Orleans, where he shortly afterward en- 
gaged for a whaling voyage, during which 
time he was in foreign seas for a year. He 
then returned to New Orleans, aud about 
1823 or 1824 came to Texas on a tour of ex- 
ploration. After making two or three trips 
back and forth between Texas and New Qr- 
leans, he settled in Houston, Harris county, 
where he engaged in cutting and shipping 
wood from that locality to Galveston. Later 
he moved to Tarkington’s prairie, which was 
then in Liberty county, and there in 1839 
married Elizabeth McDonald, a native of 
Louisiana and daughter of John McDonald, 
a veteran of the war of 1812, who moved to 
Texas about 1806. From Tarkington’s prai- 
rie he returned to Harris county, taking up 
his residence on Green’s Bayou, where he 
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lived until his death, which occurred June 
20, 1867. He was a mechanic, being a 
skilled workman in wood and iron, and in 
earlier life gave his ‘attention to the trades, 
but about 1852 took up farming and stock- 
raising, which he followed successfully until 
his death. He was elected Sheriff of Harris 
county once in an early day, but refused to 
serve, having no taste for public position. 
He was Democrat in politics, a member of 
the Masonic order and a zealous supporter of 
the churches, but not a member of any 
church organization. The Lockwoods from 
‘whom the subject of this sketch descended 
came originally from England, emigrating to 
America in Colénial times and settling in 
New England, probably in Connecticut. The 
McDonalds of his mother’s side of the house 
were Scotch, early immigrants also to this 
country. 

The eight children of William R. and 
Elizabeth Lockwood are Hannah Jane, the 
deceased wife of H. M. Lewis; Elizabeth, now 
residing near Industry, in Austin county; 
William, a farmer and stock-raiser of Harris 
county; Frank, a farmer in Harris county; 
Mary Ann, the deceased wife of Julius 
Sternenberg of Austin county; Henry of this 
notice; Warren, a miner in New Mexico; 
and Elam, a merchant of Nelsonville, Austin 
county. ' 

Henry Lockwood was reared in Harris 
county, this State, where he was born, and 
began to look out for himself at the age of 
seventeen. In 1875, about the time be 
reached his majority, he went to Austin 
county, where he rented land and began 
farming. In 1879 he moved to Bell county, 
where, in connection with his brother, Frank, 
he bought a small place and farmed for four 
years. He then clerked for about two and a 
half years in the mercantile business at Tay- 
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lor, when, in February, 1886, he came to 
Rockdale and became superintendent for 
Thompson & Company in the lumber busi- 
ness. He was at this for three and a half 
years, when J. E. Tucker of Taylor and him- 
self formed a partnership in the lumber busi- 
ness at Rockdale, which continued till Janu- 
ary, 1892, at which date Mr. Lockwood 
bought his partner’s interest and is now 
alone. He has abont an $8,000 stock of lum- 
ber and does a business of $30,000 a year. 
He also owns some good real estate in Rock- 
dale and stock in two or three of its local en- 
terprises. He is not only a competent busi- 
ness man, as these facts show, but a public- 
spirited citizen whose best wishes are for the 
prosperity of his town and who contributes 
liberally of his means toward that end. 

October 19, 1892, Mr. Lockwood married 
Miss Emma Bagley, and a native of Burleson 
county, Texas, and a danghter of William 
H. and E. T. Bagley, of Alabama, who moved 
to this State about 1852. He and hie wife 
are members of the church, he of the Method- 
ist, of which he is Steward, and Superintend- 
ent of Sunday-schools, and she of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian. He is also a Royal 
Arch Mason, a member of the Knights of 
Honor and of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. 
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i RS. ELIZABETH WH. DEATS, of 

| Webberville, Travis county, is the 
widow of Paul Deats, for many years 

a farmer on the banks of the Colorado 

river, below Austin. He was born in Germany, 
August 9, 1829, a son of Andrew and Mary 
Deats, also natives of that country. In the 
early ’30s the family came to Bastrop, Texas. 
Mr. Deats was married in Bastrop county, 
Angust 29, 1850, and they continued to re- 
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side there until 1858, when they located in 
Llano county, for better stock privileges. 
After a residence there of about fifteen yeare, 
he bought the farm which Mrs. Deats still 
owns, located two and a half miles below 
Austin, where he died June 11, 1855. Mr. 
Deats was respected by all who knew him, 
and is mourned by a large circle of friends. 
He was a Democrat in his political views, 
was a Master Mason, and, althongh not a 
member of any church, was a moral man 
during his entire lifetime. Mr. and Mrs. 
Deats had seven children: Mary E., at home; 
Thomas A. married Annie Elkins of Mitch- 
ell county, and now resides in Comanche 
county; Laura, deceased at the aye of two 
years and ten months; Robert A. married 
Jane Burleson and lives near his mother; 
Eliza, wife of Thomas Thrasher, of Travis 
county; Martha F., wife of Rufus Burleson 
and lives near her mother; Paul M. married 
Eunice Banks and resides with his mother. 

Mrs. Deats, the subject of this sketch, was 
born in Coweta county, Georgia, a daughter 
of Burrel and Elizabeth (Sorrels) Ware. The 
family came tu Bastrop county in 1840, and 
located on the Colorado river, fourteen miles 
below the town of Bastrop, where the parents 
both died. Mrs. Deats lived at the old home 
near Austin until 1891, when she erected a 
beautiful little home near Webberville, and 
will pass the remaining days among her chil- 
dren and grandchildren. 
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OIIN. C. WILSON, of Travis county, 
Texas, was born in Rutherford county, 
Tennessee, December 23, 1825, a son 

John and Mary Nash (May) Wilson. The 
Wilson family are of Irish descent, and 
moved from Tennessee to Rowan county, 
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North Carolina. The grandfather of our 
subject, John Wilson, lived in that State 
during the Revolutionary war, and the fa- 
ther was also born and raised to manhood 
there. At the age of fourteen years he vol- 
unteered tu go to Jackson's aid at New 
Orleans, but the battle was over before his 
company reached the scene. A few years 
afterward he emigrated to Tennessee, where, 
in Rutherford county, in 1817, he married 
Mary May. She died in 1838. They were 
the parents of ten children, only two of 
whom are now living,—John C., our sub- 
ject; and Rebecca, wife of S. Webb, of. 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas. In 1840 the 
father married Rhoda Manor, of Rutherford 
county, and in 1850 they located on the 
Colorado river, in the neighborhood known 
a8 Hornby’s Bend, Travis county, Texas, 
where Mr. Wilson died in 1852, His wid- 
ow survived him about thirty years. They 
had six children, four now living,—D. M., a 
real-estate dealer of Austin; Don, a mer- 
chant of that city; Scott, also of Austin; 
and Elizabeth, now Mrs. Alley, of Travis 
county. 2 

Juhn C. Wilson, the subjectof this sketch, 
was born and raised in Tennessee, but came 
tu Texas when a young man, in 1847. On 
arriving in Travis county he found a com- 
pany forming for the Mexican war, and he 
iinmnediately enlisted in Benjamin Hills 
company, which was a part of Hays’ reyi- 
ment, and went to the front. They arrived 
too late to take part in any of the battles, 
and the company disbanded on Nueces river, 
after which Mr. Wilson entered Baylor’s 
company at Monterey, and served until peace 
was declared. In 1853 he located on his 
present farm af 600 acres, five miles south 
of Austin, 300 acres of which is under a 
tine state of cultivation. At the time of 
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the Civil war Mr. Wilson did not feel] it 
his duty to leave his family until the strug- 
gle had nearly closed, when he entered a 
company and served in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. Politically, he is a stannch Democrat, 
and has voted that ticket from 1848, for 
Lewis Cass, to 1892, for Cleveland. Heis 
a Master Mason, and a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Wilson was married May 31, 1854, 
in Travis county, to Mildred R. Smith, 
who was born in Tennessee but came to 
Texas with her father in 1850. She was a 
daughter of William Smith, a Primitive Bap- 
tist minister. Our subject and wife had 
twelve children, viz.: Mary E., now Mrs. 
W. W. Puckett, of Buda, Texas; William 
S., of Travis county; Annie W., wife of J. T. 
McGee, of Hutto, this State; John M., also 
of Travis county; J. B., a resident of Gran- 
ger; Mildred E., now Mrs. W. D. Miller, of 
this county; Sallie B., wife of Millo Sloss, of 
Granger; and D. M., Robert Lee, Benjamin 
H., Albert S. and Edna, at home. The wife 
and mother died March 27, 1892, having 
been a consistent mem@tr of the Methodist 
Church. She was a helpmate to her hus- 
hand, a kind aud affectionate mother, and 
a good neighbor. 


seagi ge 


son of Jacob and Mary Seiders, 

natives of Maine. ‘The father lived 
and died in Waldborough, that State, was a 
farmer by occupation, served as sheriff of 
his native county, was a Democrat in his po- 
litical relations, and an active member and 
Deacon in the Congregational Church. He 
pave his children good educational advant- 
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ages, and was held in high esteem in the 
neighborhood in which he lived. Mrs. Sei- 
ders, also a member of the Congregational 
Church, was an exemplary woman. Mr. and 
Mrs. Seiders are both now deceased. They 
were the parents of seven children: Henry, 
John, Ambrose, William, Elizabeth, Jane 
and Edward, all now deceased, but lived 
to ages ranging ‘from seventy to ninety 
years. 

Edward Seiders, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Lincoln county, Maine, Febru- 
ary 27,1813. At the age of seventeen years 
he began teaching a winter school as a means 
for further education, and later spent one 
year in a seminary. At the age of twenty 
years he found employment ag clerk in a 
wholesale dry-goods house in Boston, but 
finding that occupation too confining he ac- 
cepted a position as traveling salesman for 
the same firm, which he continued about two 
years. In 1834, on account of lung trouble, 
Mr. Séiders removed to New Orleans, where 
he was employed as shipping clerk in the 
Andrews Bros. dry-goods house, but was 
also obliged to abandon that position on ac- 
count of ill health. At that time yellow 
fever became an epidemic, but as he was 
about to leave the city his doctor told him 
his life was not worth running for, and he 
remained, contracted the fever, and was cured 
of hemorrhages. Mr. Seiders then went by 
water to Victoria, thence to Brazoria, where 
he was engaged in the mercantile business 
two years, and next removed to Austin. In 
the latter city he embarked in the grocery 
and livery business, and in 1850 located on 
his farm hear Seiders Springs, which was 
named in his honor. He first lived in a log 
house built by his father-in-law. Mr. Seiders 
made his own way in the world from the 
age of seventeen years, and, notwithstanding 
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poor health, was successful in all his under- 
takings. His death occurred in Austin, 
June 16, 1892. 

In 1846 our subject was united in mar- 
riage to Louisa Maria White, a daughter of 
Gideon White, who was killed by Indians 
near Seiders Springs. To this union were 
born three children: Edward G., a jeweler of 
Kansas City, Missouri; Henry B., a railroad 
contractor of Taylor, Texas; and Pinkney, a 
farmer by occupation, and a resident of 
Austin. The wife and mothemmlied in 1854, 
having been a member of the First Presby- 
terian Church. Mr. Seiders was again mar- 
ried January 20, 1858, to Letitia Lewis, a 
daughter of John E. and Ann (Scott) Lewis. 
The father served in the war for Texas, took 
part in the battle of San Jacinto, was present 
at the capture of Santa Anna, and served us 
a gunsmith in Sam Houston’s army. The 
inother now resides in Austin. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis had thirteen children, viz.: Will- 
iam, deceased; John; James; Jacob, de- 
ceased; Letitia, wife of onr subject; Phebe, 
wife of Edd Spencer, of Fayette county, 
Texas; Emily, a deaf mute, who was the first 
female student in the Deaf and Dumb Col- 
lege, at Austin, and has been a teacher there 
for twenty-five years; Mary, deceased, was the 
wife of James George; Alfred, deceased; An- 
na Laura, now Mrs. John Taylor, of Fayette 
county; Nellie, wife of J.T. W. Lowe, assist- 
ant editor of the Mercury, of Dallas; Jesse, a 
farmer of Milam county; and Bessie, wife of 
H. B. Beck, of Austin. Mr. and Mrs. Sei- 
ders have had five children: John, a stockman 
of San Saba county, has served as County 
Commissioner of that county; Jefferson D., 
proprietor of the Texas City Transfer, of Tay- 
lor; Robert L., clerk in a hardware store in 
San Saba county; Arthur James, at the old 
hone place in Austin; and Alfred at home. 


Mr. Seiders was identified with the Demo- 
cratic party, and, although not a member of 
any church, was a liberal supporter of the 
same. He was a man of even temper, jovial 
disposition, was well informed and charit- 
able, and was respected by all who knew him. 


st Beste Sinan — 


1): L. J. TURNER, physician and 
surgeon of Rockdale, Milam county, 
=<’ is a native of Spartanburg district, 
South Carolina, where he was born April 21, 
1839. His parents were also natives of South 
Carolina, his father, Peyton Turner, having 
been born in Spartanburg district, in 1817, 
and his mother, whose maiden name was Lu- 
cinda Grimes, in Newberry district, in 1823. 
The parents were married in their native 
State, and resided there until 1856, when they 
emigrated to Texas, settling in Bell county. 
In that county, their children, eight in num- 
ber, were principally reared. 

The second of these, Losson John, the 
subject of this notice, received his literary 
education at Spartanburg, South Carolina, and 
returning to that place in 1859 read medicine 
with an old friend of his father’s, Dr. Row- 
land, and later entered the medical college at 
Charleston, where he had taken one course of 
lectures when the war opened. He entered 
the Confedeate army in 1861, enlisting in 
Company I, Ninth South Carolina Infantry. 
He served in this command in the capacity of 
Orderly Sergeant, First Lieutenant and Cap- 
tain, commanding the company for nearly 
two years, when he resigned and joined Com- 
pany A, Eighth Texas (Terry’s Texas rangers), 
with which he served till the close of the war. 
He took part in most of the engagements that 
were fought on Virginia and Maryland soil 
during his connection with the army operat- 
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ing in that locality, and when he was placed 
with the army in the West he was in all of 
the Georgia campaign and with Hood on his 
return into Tennessee, taking part in all the 
battles in which his command participated in 
Tennessee and Georgia. At the close of the 
war he resumed his medical studies and grad- 
uated at the Georgia Medical College, at Au- 
gusta, in 1867. 

Returning to Texas, he located at Cameron, 
Milam county, where he immediately took up 
the practice vf his profession. He had been 
at that place but a short time when, on ac- 
count of the death of Dr. Wiley, of the San 
Gabriel and Little River country, he was 
called to that locality, and served the people 
there until his recent removal to Rockdale. 

In 1869 Dr. Turner married Miss Georgie 
Randle, of Washington connty, Texas, a 
daughter of William Randle, an old Texan, 
mention of whom will be found in the sketch 
of John T. Randle, which appears elsewhere 
in this volume. By this marriage the Doc- 
tor had two sons, Ira H. and Bailie P. The 
wife and mother died in 1878. The Doctor 
subsequently married Miss Lulie Rasberry, of 
Milam county, a daughter of Josephus and 
Ella Rasberry, natives of Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi respectively, who moved to Texas 
about 1885, Mrs. Turner being a native of 
Mississippi. One child has been the issue of 
this marriage—Engene Edgar. 

While the medical profession has always 
numbered Dr. Turner as one of its most 
active members, he has also been identified 
with the farming community, and has taken 
great interest in the agricultural affairs of 
the locality where he has resided. Including 
his own and what is under his control, he has 
between 1,500 and 2,000 acres of land in this 
and other counties of this State, a large part 
of which is under cultivation. 


sician, however, that the Doctor is best known, 
and it is as a physician that he has done the 
work for which he will be longest remem- 
bered. He has given to the practice of med- 
icine twenty-five years of the best part of his 
lite, and during this time has done a vast 
amount of good for his fellow-men. In re- 
cent years he has retired somewhat from active 
practice, but still responds to calls when made 
by friends, and to all calls where he believes 
his services are really needed. He has nec- 
essarily dune wgreat deal of charity practice, 
but it has been none the less faithfully done. 
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HOMAS W. NOLEN, of Travis county, 
Texas, was born in York district, South 
Carolina, May 25, 1820, a son of Will- 
iam and Nancy (Irby)Nolen. At the 

age of thirteen years, Thomas W. moved with 
his parents to Mississippi, locating on what 
was then called the Chickasaw purchase, now 
Tippah county, where he grew to years of 
maturity. In 1850 he brought his wife and 
two children to Travis county, Texas, and at 
that iime Austin contained but three stores 
and a few residences. The State house was 
a frame structure, made of cedar posts and 
such native lumber as could be had, present- 
ing a great contrast to the present magnifi- 
cent building. In 1851 Mr. Nolen came to 
his present farm. He has taken an interest 
in connty affairs: in 1876 he was elected As- 
sessor of his county, holding that office one 
term, and also served one term as County 
Commissioner after the war. During the 
struggle he did not go with the majority of 
the State, having loved the old Union beiter 
than the State of Texas. In 1863, when 
General Banks was at Brownsville, Mr. Nolen 


Itis asa phy- ! concluded it was his doty to join the Federal 
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forces, and help his country against its 
enemies. He did so, and became a private 
in the First Texas Cavalry, and spent much 
of the time at New Orleans. 

In Tippah county, Mississippi, March 18, 
1846, our subject was united in marriage 
with Sarah Jane Stanley. They have ten 
children, namely: Mary E., deceased; Will- 
iam T., deceased; Nannie, wife of W. R. 
Davis, of Travis county; Martha, now Mrs. 
George Heisner, also of this county; Myra, 
wife of Jack Heisner; John N., deceased; 
Bell Everett, of Haskell county, Texas; 
Henry C., of Austin; Sidney F. and Wiley 
A., of Travis county. 

Mr. Nolen has been a Republican in his 
political views since the war, and has been a 
member of the Masonic order since 1852, in 
which he has since held many offices. 


PORES 


HOMAS HERBERT WILLIAMS, de. 
ceased, for twenty-three years a resi- 
dent of Milam county, a prominent 
and prosperous farmer, was born in the 

Pickens district, South Carolina, September 
3, 1845, and was a son of William S. and Har- 
riet Worthington Williams, both of whoin 
were also natives of South Carolina, the 
father born in Anderson district in the year 
1811, and the mother in Newberry district in 
1816. The parents were married in 1837 
und had besides the enbject of this notice 
three other children: Paul, who died in in- 
fancy; Amelia W., now the wife of Alfred 
Massengale of Milam county; and Fannie, 
the wite of John Holcomb of Austell, 
Géorgia. The wife and mother died in 
1847, and the father afterward married Carrie 
Feaster, by whom he had five children: Dru- 
sie M., Hattie M., Nellie N., now Mrs. J. 
20 
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W. Crocker, A. Erwin and Irene. The sen- 
ior Mr. Williams was for many years before 
tbe war a prosperous merchant of Pickens 
district, South Carolina, but was broken up 
by .the ravages of the great confiict of 1861- 
’65, and about the year 1875 came to Texas 
and settled in Milam county, where he died 
in 1880. 

Thomas Herbert Williams, the subject of 
this article, was reared in Pickens district, 
South Carolina, in the select schools of which 
he received a good preparatory education, 
and at the age of sixteen entered Pendleton 
college, where he had completed something 
like half of the prescribed course, when the 
war opened between the States. South Caro- 
lina being one of the most aggressive South- 
ern States in the secession movement, the in- 
fection soon spread to her schools, and it was 
not long until the flower of her youth were 
enlisted and under arms. Young Williams 
entered the Confederate service at the first 
call for volunteers and served throughout the 
entire struggle, taking part in all the cam- 
paigns and engagements in which his com. 
mand participated. He was in thirty-two 
regular engagements and was twice wounded. 
Enlisting as a private, he rose to the position 
of Adjutant of his regiment, which he filled 
for about two years, though not regularly 
commissioned. 

The war over and his family broken in for- 
tune, he came West to begin life under new 
conditions, settling in Milam county, this 
State, in the fall of 1866. He began his ca- 
reer here literally without means, having bor- 
rowed the money with which to pay his ex- 
penses to the State. His first employment 
was as a cotton picker. Shortly afterward he 
was fortunate enough to secure a clerkship 
in a store at Maystield, where he earned re- 
inunerative wages and acquired a knowledge 
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of the mercantile business that was very | events, he never songht office of any kind 


eerviceable to him in later years. By the 
exercise of industry and economy he saved 
some means from his earnings, and in 1870 
began: business for himself in partnership 
with S. D. Whitley. He was engaged in the 
mercantile business until 1879, when, having 
purchased 600 acres of land in Little river 
bottom, he decided to withdraw from mercan- 
tile pursuits and engage in agriculture. 
Having married he moved out to his place 
and at once began farming on a large and 
profitable scale. He later added 700 acres 
to his original purchase. He opened addi- 
tional land each year and put the carnings of 
the farm in improvements, so that at his 
death ten years later he had one of the larg- 
est, best improved and most desirable places 
in the Little river or Brazos bottom country. 
This farm, since conducted on the same gen- 
erous and efficient plan by his widow, has 
been placed almost entirely under cultivation, 
and has on it, including what was placed 
there during Mr. William’s life and what has 
been done since, improvements of the value 
of several thousand dollars. It is also well 
stocked not only with serviceable farm stock, 
but also with some thoroughbred and high- 
grade horses and cattle, of which Mr. Will- 
iams was a great admirer, Mrs. Williams 
sharing his tastes in this direction and being 
no jess successful in the selection, breeding 
and handling of the same. Mr. Williams 
tok an interest in his farming and stock- 
raising pursuits that was akin to enthusiasm, 
and the success that he achieved in these was 
attributable to the zeal and intelligence with 
which he prosecuted them. His thought 
centered in his home and his business inter- 
ests, and, while he gave due attention to the 
progress of affairs around him and was a 
reader and thoughtful observer of passing 


nor became an over-zealous participant in po- 
litical conventions or other gatherings. He 
was a Democrat throughout life and always 
supported the nominees of his party, and his 
home was always open to, and was regarded 
as a sort of political headquarters for aspir- 
ants in their tours over the county. His re- 
lizious connection was with the Presbyterian 
Church, in which he was a Deacon for a 
number of years and in the affairs of wbich 
he always manifested the liveliest interest. 
Mr. William’s marriage occurred on the 
17th day of June, 1875, and was to Miss 
Emma Massengale, a daughter of Alfred M. 
aud Emily Massingale. Alfred M. Massen- 
gale was born in Alabama, in October, 1814, 
was a farmer by occupation, following this 
and stock-raising throughout life. He 
moved to Texas in 1882, settling in Milam 
county, where he lived till his death, which 
occurred in 1874. He was three times mar- 
ried. His first marriage was to Miss Emily 
Bullard, by whom he had one child, Julia E. 
His second marriage was to Miss Emily Mc- 
Kinney, by whom he had the following 
children: Harris H., John, Columbus, Al- 
fred, Anna, Thomas and Emma. His third 
marriage was to Mrs. Carrie Slay, by whom 
he had two children, Mary D. and Perry S. 
Mrs. Williams, the youngest of the second 
marriage above mentioned, was born in 
Coosa county, Alabama, October 23, 1852, 
and was reared in Milam county, this State, 
whither her parents moved two years later. 
She was educated in the local schools, receiv- 
ing the benefit of good training, having at- 
tended Port Sullivan Academy, then the best 
school'in the county. Being brought up on 
the farm and under the watchful care of in- 
telligent parents, she was as much echooled 
in the practical management of the affairs of 
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the farm as in books, and was therefore en- 
abled to lend her husband most efficient aid 
in the acquirement of the large estate which 
he died possessed of, and which she has so 
successfully managed since his death. 

Mr. and Mre. Williame were the parents 
of seven children, five of whom are living: 
Amelia W.,.Hattie E., Carrie S., Julia E. 
and Virginia Kentucky. 

Mr. Williams is spoken of by those who 
knew him long and intimately in terms of 
great respect. All agree in saying that he 
was kind and accommodating to his neigh- 
bors, steadfast in his friendships and devoted 
unreservedly to his family. He was not only 
moral but religious, and endeavored so far 
as he could to make his life an acceptable 
fulfillment of the golden rule. His death 
was a genuine loss to the community in 
which he lived, and was sincerely mourned 
by his many friends and acquaintances. In 
personal appearance he possessed a somewhat 
striking figure, being full six feet in height, 
and weighing about 115 pounds, being very 
erect and of a good carriage, had dark hair, 
large gray eyes and x calm, untroubled coun- 
tenance. Noman ever grasped his hand and 
inet the steady glance of his eye without be- 
ing impressed with his personality, and no 
one was ever under his roof without being 
touched by the mellowest virtues of his race 
—simnple, unsparing human kindness and 
hospitality. 

He died February 28, 1890, and was bur- 
led at Little River church, Milam county. 
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AMES WOOD is one of the few remain- 
ing members of the “ Old Guard ” who 
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Webberville. They have watched the little 
town grow trom a single house and store to 
athriving trading point, doing more busi- 
ness than even the capital city, but lost its 
prestige on account of being snubbed by the 
railroad. Mr. Wood is a son of William and 
Nancy (Simms) Wood. This family have 
been tillers of the soil for many generations. 
The father was born and raised in Georgia, 
and after marriage located in Madison coun- 
ty, Alabama, where his children were also 
raised. Mr. and Mrs. Wood raised the 
following family: Andrew J., Samintha, 
William, Thomas, Bettie, Kittie, James, Polly 
and Nancy. All are now deceased but the 
subject of this sketch. The eldest son, Andrew 
J., was named after the famous president, 
who in his “fighting” days often stopped 
at the Wood home. The motherof these 
children died in Alabama, in 1849, and the 
father afterward started to come to our sub- 
jects home in Texas, but died at Houston, 
while en route. 

James Wood was born in Madison county, 
Alabama, on Christmas day, 1831. At the 
age of eighteen years, in company with his 
brother William aud several neighbor boys, 
he ¿tarted overland to Texas. The party had 
but one wagon, which was heavily loaded, 
and it was necessary for all but the driver to 
walk, and thus Mr. Wood literally walked 
to Texas. November 7, 1849, they landed 
at Webber’s prairie, and Mr. Wood immedi- 
ately rented the twenty-five acres now form- 
ing the southeastern corner of his present 
farm, where he made his first crop, receiving 
fifty bushels of corn to the acre. He con- 
tinued to rent land for a number of years, 
but, as success attended his efforts, he pur- 
chased pruperty, and now owns 510 acres, 


have through many years of storm and | making one of the finest farms in Colorado 
sunshine cultivated the rich fields about valley. He has 250 aeres of his place under a 
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good state of enultivation, and his residence 
is built on the bluff, overlooking the entire 
valley, and presenting one of the finest views 
in Texas. 

Mr. Wood was married April 26, 1854, 
near where he now lives, to Martha,a daughter 
of Silas and Jane (Craft) Glover. The two 
families were intimately acquainted in Ala- 
bama, and the fathers were both engaged in 
splitting rails. They were able to split about 
800 a day while working together. Our 
subject and wife have eight children, namely: 
George W., who resides four miles below his 
father, in Bastrop county; James F., married 
Mattie Manor, and is engaged in farming 
near his father; William M., married Mattie 
Poe, and resides in the same locality; Mary 
Ellen, wife of Spence Poe, a farmer of Travis 
county; Henry E. married Mary Poe, and is 
a blacksmith by occupation, at home; Lee E., 
married Bulah Busbey, a farmer of Bastrop 
county; Mattie Lou, wife of Edd Burleson, a 
merchant of Webberville; and Walter W., 
who married Mollie P. Steward. 

Politically, Mr. Wood votes with the Dem- 
acratic party; socially, is a Master Mason; 
and religiously both he and his wife are 
members of the Baptist Church. 


OBERT S. SHANNON, a prominent 
physician of Travis county, is a son 

[ A, of Thomas Shannon, who was born in 
f Kentucky, in 1795. The latter moved 
to Indiana when it was yet a Territory, locat- 
ing near Hanover, where he followed farm- 
ing. He was a Whig in his political views, 
and was a member and Elder for many years of 
the Associate Reformed Church. He was en- 
gaged for years in the breaking up of the com- 
mon use of liquors. llisdeath occurred abont 
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1873. Thomas Shannon was a son of George 
and Ann (Reed) Shannon, natives of Penn- 
sylvania. The father located near Lexington, 
Kentucky, in an early day, was a farmer and 
surveyor by occupation, and his death 
occurred in Indiana. The Shannon family 
came from Ireland to America in an early 
day. The mother of our subject, nee Eliza- 
beth Spear, was a native of Kentucky and a 
danghter of Robert and M. Spear, both now 
deceased. The Spear family are of Scotch 
descent. Mr. and Mra. Thomas Shannon 
had seven children: Robert S., the subject of 
this sketch; George, who lived at Rome until 
of age, resided at Kansas City for atime, and 
after starting on a journey to Fort Scott on 
business he has never been heard of since, 
and it is supposed he was murdered by 
Indians, as they were then numerous; Martha, 
wife of David Moore, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, and at one time was Superintendent 
of Public Institution in Pennsylvania, after- 
ward went to Mississippi, where he engaged 
in teaching; Lowry of Hanover, Indiana; 
Sarah, wife of John Matthews, also of that 
place; James, deceased in infancy; and John, 
who died at the age of twenty-two years. 
Robert S. Shannon, our subject, was born 
near Hanover, Indiana, September 11, 1823. 
He was engaged at farm labor until eighteen 
years of age, after which he spent two years 
in a preparatory school, and then entered the 
Hanover College, graduating at that iustitu- 
tion in 1848. In August, same year, he 
went to Salem, Mississippi, and engaged in 
teaching, in company with David Moore. 
They began with only six pupils and in 
March, 1853, they had over a hundred. At 
this time Mr. Shannon entered the Medical 
Department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, at Philadelpia, remained there until 
March, 1855, and then came by way of 
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Mobile to Texas. He was first engaged in 
the practice of medicine at La Grange, also 
taught at the Cumberland College for a time, 
followed his profession in Oso, in 1866 went 
to Columbus, Colorado county, in 1869, on 
account of an overflow there, returned to Oso, 
one year later went to Lockhart, in the fol- 
lowing year took charge of the school at 
Prairie Lea, in 1872 removed to Georgetown, 
and two years later came to Fiskville. Since 
that time he has been continuously engaged 
in the practice of medicine. Dr. Shannon 
was appointed one of the Examining Surgeons 
for the Fourth Judicial District, but was 
detailed for practice at home. 

In 1860 our subject was united in marriage 
with Mary Sloan, a daughter of William and 
Eliza Sloan, natives of Tennessee. Two chil- 
dren were the result of this union, both of 
whom died in infancy. The wife and mother 
died in 1864, and in October, 1866, Mr. 
Shannon married Nettie M. Wilford, a native 
of Cleveland, Ohio, and a daughter of Reuben 
M. and Clara A. Wilford. They have had 
five children: R. Wilford, a merchant of 
Llano; Robert L., engaged in the same 
occupation in Fiskville; Arthur, a farmer of 
Travis county; Franklin, a student at Aus- 
tin; and one child died in infancy. 

In his political relations, Dr. Shannon acts 
with the Republican party, and is Postmaster 
at Fiekville. While a resident of La Grange 
he was ordained an Elder of the old-school 
Presbyterian Church, and his wife is also a 
member of the same denomination. 
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R. JOHN WILLIAM HUDSON, 

D physican and surgeon of Milam county, 
is a native of Ohio county, Kentucky, 

which county iş also the birth-place of 
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his parents, John Hudson and Betsy Aun 
Jones. His people on both sides were among 
the early settlers of western Kentucky, his 
grandparents, Joseph Hudson and wife and 
Dr. James S. Jones and wife, settling in what 
is now Ohio county early in this century. 
Joseph Hudson, who was of German extrac- 
tion and a Virginian by birth, was a rugged 
old pioneer, brave, honest, generous, inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. James S. Jones 
was a man of more polish; he possessed a 
good education, was a successful physician 
and a valuable citizen. Both died at advanced 
ages, in the homes of their adoption. John 
Hudson, father of John William of this 
article, was born in 1814. He was reared in 
his native county and passed most of his life 
there engaged in farming. He moved to 
Texas in 1884 and settled in Cooke county, 
where he died six years later. He met with 
good success, especially in early life, and en- 
joyed to the end of his days the esteem and 
good will of those among whom he lived. 
His generosity was well known and he gave 
liberally to all public and religious purposes 
and to all deserving individuals who sought 
his charities. 

The mother of our subject was a woman of 
superior intelligence and enjoyed excellent 
educational advantages, by reason of which 
she exercised over her children a strong and 
beneficial influence, training them to habits 
of industry and inspiring them with pure 
thoughts and generous inpulses. She died 
in 1854. John Hudson and Betsey Ann 
Jones were married in 1843 and were the 
parents of four children, of whom the sub- 
ject of this article is the eldest. His two 
youngest brothers, James Isaac and Ander- 
son M., are residents of this State, the former 
living in Cooke county and the latter in 
Childress county, both farmers; Elizabeth 
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Ann, the youngest of the family, is the wife 
of John Jones of Gilbertsville, Kentucky. 
John William Hudson was born Decem- 
ber 21, 1845, as before stated, in Ohio county, 
Kentucky. He was in his native 
place to the age of fifteen, when, October 
8, 1861, he entered the Union army, en- 
listing in Company A, Captain John Belt, 
Twenty-sixth Kentucky Infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Cicero Maxwell. He was one of 
the tour members of this regiment who did 
not see much of the hardship common to 
soldier life until the battle of Shiloh or Pitts- 
burg Landing. From that time on he was 
considered a soldier and he courageously did 
his part. 
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He was in hospital several times, 
but during most of his period of enlistment 
he was with the regiment until he was 
mustered out, July, 1865. He was neither 
wounded nor captured during the war. 
Returning to his home at the close of the 
great conflict, he took up farming, and at 
the same time began the study of medicine 
under an uncle, Dr. John Fields, pursuing 
these until 1871, at that date engaging in 
the drug business at Livermore, Kentucky, 
which he followed successfully at that place 
for about six years. In the meantime he 
secured a license to practice medicine and in 
1877 moved to Island Station, where he 
practiced and conducted a drug store for 
three years. He then moved to Central 
City, that State, and in 1882 to Texas, set- 
tling at Milano, Milam county. After mak- 
ing his last move he turned his attention ex- 
clusively to his profession. In 1886 he 
graduated at the Memphis Hospital Medical 
College, and in the medical department of 
the University of Louisville in 1889. The 
Doctor has built up asplendid practice in the 
vicinity of Milano and one that is constantly 
growing. He is held in high esteem both as 
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a physican and a citizen, and although he be- 
gan a few years ago with nothing and has 
spent considerable in qualifying himeelf for 
the practice of his profession he has managed 
to save some from his earnings. He is greatly 
devoted to his profession, possessing a natural 
aptitude for it and spearing no pains, as the 
foregoing facts show, to fit himself for its 
successful pursuit. He is a member of the 
Milam County Medical Society and of the 
Texas Medical Association, a member also of 
the Knights of Pythias and of the Knights of 
Honor, being Medical Examiner at Milano 
for the latter order. In politics he is a Re- 
publican, but has never held any public office 
and has never cared to. 

In 1867 the Doctor married Miss Louvenia 
Atherton, a native of McLean county, Ken- 
tucky, and daughter of John @. and Matilda 
Atherton, who were also native Kentuckians. 
Two children were born to this union: 
Beulah, who died at the age of two, and 
Claudie, now a young lady nineteen years 
old, educated and accomplished and success- 
ful as a teacher in our publie schools. In 
1880 the mother died, and the Doctor mar- 
ried a second time, Miss Fannie Stroud, 
daughter of John and Mary E. Stroud of 
Central City, Muhlenberg county, Kentucky. 
The Doctor and his family are members of 
the Baptist Church, in which he has been 
Clerk and Moderator. 


PONANA E 
\ J/ICHOLAS DAWSON, a prominent 
| | farmer of Travis county, was born in 
) Beaver county, Pennsylvania, January 
22, 1819, a son of George and Mary 
(Blackmore) Dawson. The Dawsons are 
of English descent, and are from the earliest 
of the Colonial families, having settled near 
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where Washington now stands, about 1620. 
Members of this prominent family have been 
found in Legislative halls and prominent 
positions under the Government, and at the 
time of the Revolutionary war did valiant 
service on the field of battle. About the 
beginning of that struggle, our subject’s 
great-grandfather, Benoni Dawson, located 
in western Pennsylvania, in a eection which 
is now Beaver county. He was a personal 
friend of George Washington, the two fam- 
ilies having been on intimate terms, and a 
member of the former family piloted Wash- 
ington through the wilderness when he made 
his famous trip to Fort Duquesne. Both the 
grandfather, Thomas Dawson, and the father 
of our subject passed their entire lives in 
Beaver county. The latter raised a family 
of tive sons aud one danghter, three of whom 
are now living, Benoni and William, still at 
the old home place in Beaver county; and 
Nicholas, the subject of this sketch. 

The latter remained in his native county 
until nineteen years of age. At that time 
he resolved to see more of the world, and, 
having a fair English education, used the 
sane as a means of furthering his desires, 
having taught school in a number of different 
States, North and Sonth. Mr. Dawson is 
one of the two survivors, who, in 1841, first 
performed the difficult feat of crossing the 
plains and Rockies in wagons, a full account 
of which appeared in the Century magazine ot 
November, 1890, written by the other sar- 
vivor, Hon. John Bidwell, of California. 
The following year Mr. Dawson found him- 
self on the Pacific slope, where he spent two 
years, the first engaged in merchandising, 
and the second in seal-hunting. The old 
desire for new scenes then came over him, 
and he again took up his wanderings. This 
time the famous land of the Montezumas 
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was in his vision, and, with a pony and a 
brace of “navy sixes” for company, made 
his way southward. Mr. Dawson made the 
entire journey alone, and for the most part 
without being molested, arriving safely in the 
city of Mexico in the spring of 1844. From 
there he journeyed to Vera Cruz, and then 
returned to the States, where he taught school 
as before until the gold fever of 1848 again 
set his blood tingling for the center and 
source of a new excitement. Leaving his 
wife, whom he had but recently married, 
with her parents, he joined an expedition, 
going by the southern route to the gold fields. 
The guides lost their way on the great Staked 
Plains, and for days they wandered in a vain 
cearch for water. The wagons were finally 
abandoned, that they might press on faster,” 
and animal instinct was relied on to bring 
them to water. A mule was turned loose, 
and, after several hours of wandering, finally 
found refreshment. Ten long, weary months 
were consumed in this trip. Mr. Dawson 
was successful in his diggings, but made 
money more rapidly in freighting. In 1851 
he returned to Arkansas, and in the same 
year came to Travis county, Texas. He first 
located several miles south of Austin, on the 
San Antonio road, but after the close of the 
war came to his present location, seven miles 
southwest of Austin. He bought a small 
tract of land, thirty acres of which was 
cleared, and he now owns 372 acres, 190 
acres of which is under a fine state of culti- 
vation. 

Mr. Dawson was married in Sevier county, 
Arkansas, March 29, 1848, to Margaret 
Wright, who was born and raised in that 
county, and was formerly a pupil of her 
husband. She was a daughter of Amos and 
Elizabeth (Wilson) Wright, natives respect- 
ively of Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
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Wright family were originally from Virginia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dawson have had seven chil- 
ren, four now living: Mary J., principal of 
the public school in South Austin; Nancy 
E., a teacher in the high school at Austin; 
Nicholas A.,a lawyer of that city; and Belle, 
attending the University of Texas, at Austin. 
Mr. Dawson is independent in his political 
views, although he votes principally with the 
Democratic party. He is also liberal in 
religious affairs, belonging to no church so- 
ciety, but favors Universalism. 


UGH GOODWIN, a farmer of Will- 
iamson county, was born in Louisa 
=. county, Virginia, February 22, 1833, 
a son of Hugh and Nicie Ann (Cole- 
man) Goodwin, natives also of that State. The 
father is a son of Hugh Goodwin, and this 
family originally came from England. The 
father of our subject, aslave owner and prom- 
inent farmer, died in Virginia, in 1850. He 
had thirteen children, nine of whom grew to 
years of maturity, namely: Robert, Huldah, 
William, Hugh, Andrew, John, Coleman, 
Bettie B. and Archie Tallach. William and 
Coleman came to Texas in 1859. The former 
practiced medicine in Burleson county from 
that year until the opening of the late war, 
when he enlisted in Parsons’ brigade, served 
through the entire struggle, after which he 
went to Atlanta, Georgia, where he died in 
1880. Coleman engaged in farming in 
Washington county. He also entered the 
army, and died while in service. Mrs. Good- 
win died in 1848. 3 
Hugh Goodwin, the subject of this sketch, 
remained under the parental roof until he 
was eighteen years of age, when he made a 
visit in Kentucky. After returning home he 
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again went to that State, where he was en- 
gaged in trading two years, and in 1851 lo- 
eated in Missouri. He then went overland 
to California, arriving in that State in 1852, 
where he remained until 1866, and during 
the first five years of that time was engaged 
in mining, and later in the sheep business. 
He handled laage herds besides those on his 
own ranch, and also drove to Montana. In 
1866 Mr. Goodwin sold his interests in Cali- 
fornia and returned to Virginia, but, the war 
having passed over and devastation taken the 
place of peace and plenty, and the slaves gone 
from the old home, he remained in that State 
but a few months. In 1867 he came to 
Texas, visited many of the best sheep ranches 
of that State,after which he concluded that this 
was not a sheep country. Mr. Goodwin was 
next engaged in the wool business in Galves- 
tun two years, but after the Eastern buyers 
became so plentiful he began cattle-buying, 
making trips through the country towns as 
far north as Magnolia, and sold the product 
at Galveston. In 1875 he came to what was 
then the terminus of the International & 
Great Northern Railroad, at Rockdale, where 
he was the only cotton-buyer for many years. 
Two years later he made his first purchase of 
land in this county, which he at once began 
improving, and he now owns about 800 acres, 
400 acres cultivated. He rents most of his 
land, and his attention is devoted principally 
to the raising of cattle, buying and feeding 
for the market. His farm adjoins the town 
of Hutto, is beautifully located, and it is only 
a short walk from the depot to his stately 
mansion. 

August 13, 1884, Mr. Goodwin was united 
in marriage with Miss Mary Farley, who was 
born in Trinity county, Texas, March 9, 1861, 
a daughter of W. H. and Lucy (Hargrove) 
Farley, the former a native of Alabama and 
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the latter of North Carolina. The father lo- 
cated in Harrison county, Texas, in 1846, 
was there married, subsequently moved -to 
Trinity, and in 1870 came to Williamson 
county. He is engaged in farming, and is 
also employed at the depot. Mr. and Mrs. 
Farley had seven children: W. H.; Mary; J. 
H.; Forrest; Walter; Hallyand Arthur. J. 
H. Farley died in November, 1886, and the 
remainder of the children reside in William- 
son county. Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin have 
had five children: Lucy; Huldah; Hugh, de- 
cease at the age of fifteen months; William 
and Spencer C. 

Our subject affiliates with the Democratic 
party, and his wife is a member of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. 


Ve Cer 


the pioneers of Texas and the first 

settlers of Travis county, it is highly 

essential that the Moore family occupy 

a conspicuous place in the pages of the his- 
tory. 

For three generations they have figured 
prominently in the business interests of Travis 
county and of Texas. As is well known, 
Texas was formerly a part of Mexico, but 
the country was a barren waste inhabited by 
Indians and wild animals, and in the early 
part of this century but little was known of 
it by the Anglo-Saxon race. At that time 
Tennessee was the frontier of civilization. The 
early settlers of that country were a hardy and 
brave race, and among them were the ances- 
tors of our subject. As in all frontier settle- 
ments the pioneers had but little occasion 
for preserving family history; their time is 
consumed in defending their families from 
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the savages and developing the country for 
posterity, and the Moore family is no ex- 
ception to the rule. 

` January 10, 1808, Thomas A. Moore was 
born in Tennessee, the third child and oldest 
son of Nathaniel and Rebecca (Adams) Moore. 
The father was born March 10, 1780, and 
the mother May 12, 1788, were married July 
2, 1801, and raised six children. Upon the 
best authority we have we find Thomas A. 
Moore following the example of his fore- 
fathers and locating in Texas about the year 
1821, being among the very first white set- 
tlers of the State. He first located in southern 
Texas, on Cana river, where he eluded the 
scalping knife of the Indians for about twelve 
years, having many narrow escapes and fre- 
quently forced to flee from the dreaded sav- 
ages. During his early settlement here the 
principal food of the family was dried ven- 
ison for bread and fresh venison and other 
wild game for meat. 

We next find him engaged in assisting 
in moving the soldiers to Fort Prairie, 
which was many miles north of any civil- 
ized community, and it is supposed that 
he drove the first wagon to the Colorado 
river, and, being enchanted with this beauti- 
ful country and the richness of the fertile 
soil, he decided to make this his permanent 
home and lay the foundation for a home for 
his posterity; consequently, early in the ’30s, 
he permanently located in what is now 
Travis county, but here he found the red 
man as troublesome as he had been in south- 
ern Texas, and he was constantly on the alert 
for the treacherous savage. He took an act- 
ive part in all the Indian wars, and was ever 
ready to lend a hand in preventing their hos- 
tile depredations. He took part in the his- 
toric Spring creek fight, a notable event of 


frontier service, in which the Indians made 
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a rush upon the settlement and sacked the 
small etore and post office, appropriating the 
ready-made clothing, which they donned in 
a most grotesque fashion. A running fight 
ensued in which the marauders were handled 
in a severe manner, and met- with a heavy 
loss. At another time Mr. Moore, with three 
companions, was coming out from Austin 
toward Webberville, and came suddenly upon 
a small band of Indians who had in captivity 
a little fellow named Colman. The four 
brave men made a desperate assault upon 
the redskins and released the prisoner, with 
only the loss of Mr. Moore’s horse. Attacks 
from the Indians were almost of daily occur- 
rence, and the settlers were not safe from 
the arrows of their hostile neighbors even in 
their own door-yards. 

After living in constant watchfulness of 
the Indians for a period of fourteen years, 
another trouble came up of an equally serious 
nature. By this time Texas had several set- 
tlements of civilized people, and by their 
thrift and energy had excited the jealousy of 
the Mexican government, who imposed bur- 
dens in the way of taxation that were un- 
bearable, and upon: the people’s refusal to 
submit to this exorbitant taxation the Mexi- 
cans declared war, giving their officers in- 
structions to exterminate the American set- 
tlers, in which some bloody butchery took 
place; but the decisive battle of San Jacinto 
touk place April 21, 1836, which gained for 
Texas her independence, and she formed an 
independent republic. 

April 21, 1839, Mr. Moore participated in 
the Battle creek fight, in which he lost his 
horse and came near being captured. 

It were such sturdy pioneers as Mr. Moore 
who had the courage to come to this wild 
and barren country and subdue the savages 
and Mexicans, and lay the foundation for the 
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greatest and most fertile agricultural State 
in the Union, and the posterity of these men 
are now enjoying the peaceful and cultured 
homes made possible by the hardships and 
privations of these first settlers. 

It must uot be imagined that the pioneers 
were without amusements, and, as now, one 
of the principal sources of recreation was 
that of horse-racing; and Mr. Moore was an 
ardent lover of this sport, and always kept a 
number of these.valuable animals. At times 
the purses were worth atrial. As early as 
1849 Mr. Moore won a purse of $2,000, and 
his horse was ridden by our subject. It was 
among these wild surroundings that Mr. 
Moore passed his life and accumulated a 
large estate, having at the time of his death 
several thousand acres of Travis and William- 
son counties’ best soil, which increased rap- 
idly in value as th€ country settled up. 

His wife, whose name hefore marriage 
was Mary Williams, bore him eight children: 
Robert J., Rebecca Ann, Nancy E., Mary L., 
Nathaniel J., Thomas W., Sarah Jane and 
Maggie S. He departed this life in April, 
1852, and his wife died April 10, 1884. 

Robert J. Moore, our subject, was bora in 
a tent under a live-oak tree on: Gilliland’s 
creek, about eight miles from where Web- 
berville now stands, September 23, 1833; is 
the oldest son and child of the above, and is 
one of the oldest native-born white citizens 
of Travis county. During his boyhood days 
there were but few settlers in the county and 
educational facilities were almost unknown. 
He was reared to the life of farming and 
stock-raising, and resided with his parents 
until he was twenty years old, when he be- 
gan business for himself, engaging in agri- 
cultural pursuits. 

In 1854 he went to Lampasas county, fol- 
lowing, as had his ancestors, the frontier, 
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and there engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, meeting with eminent success until 
the breaking out of the late Civil war, when 
he offered his services to the Confederate 
government to assist in preserving her time- 
honored institutions. In the spring of 1862 
he enlisted in Colonel Darnell’s regiment, 
but soon afterward joined a regiment of 
Missouri State troops, with Captain Crisp in 
command of the company and Colonel Coffey 
at the head of the regiment. He was in 
the service of the State about six months be- 
fore being mustered into the Confederate 
service proper. He was made lieutenant and, 
as one of his soldiers told the writer, a kind- 
lier, pleasanter officer did not serve in either 
army. Lieutenant Moore had the implicit 
confidence and affection of every soldier in 
the company. He participated in only one 
general engagement, that of Newtonio, Mis- 
souri, but he was in many skirmishes, as will 
be readily seen, as his regiment was brigaded 
with the famous Joe Shelby. 

When the war was ended the command 
disbanded on tbe Red river, and Mr. Moore 
returned to Lampasas county and gathered 
the remnant of his possessions to make a new 
start in life. The ravages of war had dealt 
no less kindly with him than with his neigh- 
bors,as he came home after four years of camp 
life to find his stock stolen and scattered. 

In 1866 he returned to his old home 
county, Travis, and purchased his present 
farm in Delvalle of 200 acres, of which 130 
acres are now in a high state of cultivation. 
He also owns property in Taylor, Texas. 


Mr. Moore was married October 26, 1853, 


to Miss Martha Burleson, who was born in 
Bastrop county, Texas, June 27, 1835, a 
daughter of John and Rebecca (Bell) Barle- 
son and a niece of General Edward Burleson, 
the noted Indian fighte. A brief outline 
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of the genealogy of the Burleson family is 
found on another page, taken from the family 
history of Dr. Rufus C. Burleson of Waco. 

John Burleson came to Texas in 1830, 
and settled in Bastrop county; was married 
in Tennessee; participated in the Indian and 
Mexican wars, in company with his brother, 
General Edward Burleson; followed farming. 
He had six children: Bell, Elizabeth, Martha, 
Edward, Mary and John. Mr. Burleson 
died in 1884, at the age of seventy-three 
years, and hisewife had died April 15, 1849. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore are the parents of 
nine children: Mary Texas was born on 
Gilliland’s creek, near the birthplace of her 
father, June 8, 1855, and is the wife of 
Charles Crafts, a farmer on the line of Bell 
and Williamson counties; Thomae A. was 
born at the same place, June 15, 1857, and 
is engaged in the livery business in Austin; 
he married Miss Bettie Mabry; Andrew B. 
was born in Lampasas county, March 8, 
1859, and married Miss Naomi S:nith; he is 
a member of the firm of Berry & Moore 
Bros., dealers in general merchandise at Del- 
valle, and also engaged in buying cotton and 
in farming; John Burleson was born in Lam- 
pasas county, July 20, 1861, and is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Berry & Moore Bros.; 
Elizabeth, the wife of A. L. Hughes, was 
born in Lampasas county, August 5, 1864, 
and resides on a farm near Creedmoor, this 
county; Dud, born November 17, 1866, in 
Travis county; Martha, the wife of M. T. 
Eppler, was born at the present homestead, 
February 8, 1869, and resides on a farm in 
Eastland county; Rebecca is the wife of 
George Berry, of the firm of Berry & Moore 
Bros.; she was born on the homestead, De- 
cember 16, 1870, and resides at Delvalle; 
Ellen, who also was born on the homestead, 
July 8, 1876. 
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Mr. Moore is an adherent to the doctrines 
of the Christian Ohurch; is a man of sterling 
worth and is recognized as a valuable member 
of the community. As will be noticed above, 
Mr. Moore was born in Travis county three- 
score years ago and was a subject of the 
Mexican government while yet a child. Texas 
became a republic, and he grew into boy- 
hood under her constitution. When he was 
a youth of thirteen Texas was admitted into 
the Union, and he grew to manhood under 
the protection of the stars and stripes. In 
1861, when Texas cast her lot with the Con- 
federacy, he espoused her cause, and subse- 
quently, in 1865, when Texas became again a 
part of the United States, he again cast his 
suffrage with her. Thus it will be seen that 
he has lived under five governments, and 
still resides within a few miles of his birth- 
place! In the history of Texas it will be 
hard to find two families who have contributed 
more toward laying the foundation and as- 
sisting in the development than the Moore 
and Burleson families, and to-day the mem- 
bers of these two families figure conspicu- 
ously in the various industries and profes- 
sions that make the State a shining star in 
the Union. 
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HOMAS BIRD (deceased), who was 
one of the early settlers of Travis coun- 
ty, Texas, and for many years a pros- 
perous farmer of his neighborhood, eight 
miles north of Austin, is deeply mourned by 
a host of friends, who knew and appreciated 
his worth of character. It is safe to say that 
the death of but few men have caused as uni- 
versal mourning in his vicinity, to the ma- 
terial and moral advancement of which he 
contributed so much during a long and use- 
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ful life. In his private relations he was hos- 
pitable and kind, beloved of all his neighbors. 
He lived in patriarchal simplicity and all 
were welcome at his house, the humblest re- 
ceiving the same hospitable treatment as the 
richest and greatest in the land. In the words 
of a friend, benevolence and kindness were 
more conspicuous in him than in any other 
man he ever knew. He was deeply affection- 
ate and tender in his family circle, no word 
of unkindness ever coming from his lips to 
those who were nearest and dearest to him. 
His wife, the partner of his bosom in youth 
and in age, in misfortune and prosperity, was 
cherished by him with an indescribable fer- 
vor and depth of tenderness and love. 

Mr. Bird was born in Washington county, 
Illinois, June 15, 1822, and was a son of 
John and Tabitha (Taylor) Bird, who was 
born, reared and married in South Carolina. 
His parents removed in an early day to Ten- 
nessee and afterward to the frontier of Illi- 
nois, where both subsequently died. They 
were the parents of thirteen children. The 
subject of this sketch was reared to farming, 
which pursuit he followed all his life, and by 
industry, good management and economy, ac- 
cumulated a comfortable income for himself 
and family. 

He deserves to rank with patriots, for on 
the first call for troops for the Mexican war, 
he volunteered his services, enlisting in Com- 
pany A, of the Second Illinois Volunteers, 
and with his regiment went to Mexico. He 
participated in all the engagements until the 
battle of Buena Vista, at which he was se- 
verely wounded in the right thigh and jaw. 
Mr. Bird afterward returned to Illinois, 
where he continued to reside until 1866. 
Ever since his army experience, he had been 
troubled with chronic dysentery, contracted on 
the field, and which so greatly impaired his 
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health that it was thought best for him to 
seek a change of climate. The family, there- 
fore removed to Travis county, Texas, where 
hia life was prolonged for nearly thirty years. 

The first few years of this Texas life was dis- 
couraging in the extreme. It was just after the 
close of the war and so new and wild that the 
whoop of the Comanche Indian had scarcely 
died away. Outlaws and horse-thieves in- 
fested the country. in large numbers, so much 
so that the farmers could hardly keep teams 
enough to cultivate their land. Mr. Bird and 
his sons took- an active part in putting these 
highwaymen to rout and bringing them to 
justice, until the country became in a few 
years as greatly civilized as any in the world. 
The rest of his life was passed in peace and 
happiness in a neighborhood of as good peo- 
ple as is to be found on the globe. He here 
enjoyed a fair degree of health until his 
death, April 2, 1892, when he passed to his 
reward amidst the universal mourning of his 
family and friends. 

September 9, 1847, Mr. Bird was married 
to the lady who still survives him. Her 
maiden name was Polly Ann Ayres, and, like 
her husband, she was born and reared in 
Washington county, Illinois, to which her 
parents had removed from Tennessee in an 
early day. To this union were born six chil- 
dren: John, deceased; William, residing 
on the home farm; Booker, at Watters; 
Rhoda, deceased; Sallie, wife of James Hol- 
man, of Hutto, Texas; and Polly Ann, wife 
of Higgins Holman, brother of James, and 
resides near her brother. ` 

William R. Bird, the eldest of the surviv- 
ing sons, was born in Washington county, 
[llinois, March 2, 1851. The original pur- 
chase of the father consisted of 800 acres, 
which was evenly divided between timber and 
and black prairie land. A part of this tract 
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was given to William, to which he has since 
added until he now owns 485 acres, 175 of 
which is under a good state of cultivation. 
He takes great pride in handling fine stock 
and raises Percheron horses for carriage use. 
William was married in Travis county, De- 
cember 6, 1886, to Mary E., daughter of 
Charles and Elizabeth Barnes, and they have 
two children: William R., Jr., and Thomas. 

I. B., or Booker, as he is familiarly called, 
was born in Hunt county, Texas, May 18, 
1853. He is now a prominent merchant and 
farmer of the little town of Watters, near his 
mother’s farm. He was married in this 
county, December 12, 1875, to Laura K., a 
daughter of Rev. Thomas H. and Martha 
(Harrel) Bacon, and they have three chil- 
dren: Floyd, Iraand Ora. 
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years a leading member of the Camer- 

on bar, was born in Cherokee county, 
Alabama, in 1836. His parents were San- 
ford V. and Mariam (McGregor) Smith, na- 
tives of South Carolina, who were reared in 
Alabama, where they spent the greater part 
of their lives. The father was a farmer, and 
it was on the farm that the earlier years of 
the subject of this notice were passed. He 
received a classical education and would have 
graduated at the university at Oxford, Ala- 
bama, had not the war interfered. He en- 
gaged in teaching for some years after he 
grew up. He entered the Confederate arny 
in 1861, enlisting in the First Alabama Regi- 
ment, with which he served until 1862, when 
he re-enlisted in the cavalry service and was 
attached to Ford’s command, rising through’ 
successive promotions to the Coloneley of his 
regiment, After the war he read law, and in 
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1867 came to Texas, stopping at Cameron, 
where he secured admission to the bar. He 
then returned to Alabama, where he married 
Miss Cornelia Orr, of Talladega county, that 
State, and, coming again to Texas located at 
Cameron, where he entered on the practice 
of his profession. His rise at the bar was 
rapid, and he soon took a leading place among 
the best talent in the State. He was for 
-many years prominent in politics and enjoyed 
an extensive acquaintance among the leading 
politicians of the State. He represented 
Milam county in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1876, and occupied conspicuous and 
important places both before that convention 
and on its committees. From his practice as 
a lawyer he acummulated considerable prop- 
erty, mostly in real-estate which has grown 
to be valuable with the settlement and devel- 
opment of the country. 

Ilis wife, Mrs. Cornelia Orr Smith, is now 
residing at Salado, Bell county. She was 
born in Talladega county, Alabama, and is a 
danghter of William A. and Cynthia A. Orr, 
her father being the inventor and patentee 
of the Orr cotton gin, and a successful man 
of business. Mr. and Mrs. Smith have four 
children: Daisy, Cornelia Eden, Minnie Bell 
and Roy E. 

The last named was born in Cameron, Milam 
county, April 27, 1860. He was reared there 
and at Salado, Bell county. His preliminary 
education was obtained in the schools 
of Salado. He spent two years at the 
State University at Austin, traveled for 
two years and then settled on a farm 
about midway between Cameron and Rock- 
dale, where he engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, where he is meeting with a fair suc- 
cess, and where he enjoys the unbounded 
confidence and esteem of those by whom he 
is surrounded. Miss Dasie Laura Sinith 


graduated with high honors at the Lucy Cobb 
College, located at Athens, Georgia; Cornelia 
Eden has graduated at the Thomas Arnold 
high school at Salado, with distinguished 
honors; and Minnie Bell is still at school. 


[EN RY B. SEIDERS, a successful 
business man of Taylor, was born in 
Travis county, in 1850, a son of Ed- 
ward and Louisa (White) Seiders, na- 

tives of Maine and Texas, respectively. The 
paternal grandfather of our subject came from 
Germany to this country, locating in Maine. 
Edward Seiders was born February 15, 1812. 
He removed to Lonisiana when a young man, 
where he was employed as clerk in a storein 
New Orleans for some time. In 1836 he 
located near Columbus, Texas, but a short 
time afterward went to Brazos county, where 
he was employed as manager of the Gideon 
White plantation for some time. About 1846 
he moved to where Anstin is now located, 
where he and his father-in-law purchased 
1,200 acres of the Speer’s league of land, 
located on the northern border of the city. At 
that time Austin contained only a few houses, 
the county having not yet been organized, 
aud no one thought of the village becoming 
in the future the seat of government for the 
Republic of Texas, as well as now the State 
capital. Mr. Seiders devoted his time to 
farming and stock-raising. Farming in 
those days was the most dangerous work one 
could engage in, as the Indians were nu- 
merous and hostile. Mr. Seider’s father 
would often plow with his gun fastened to 
his plow handles, not knowing at what time 
they would make a raid, and he would then 
be obliged to fight his way tu his family. 
Edward Seiders was a soldier in the service 
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of Texas during the war of 1846, served 
throughout the struggle as a private, was in 
many hard-fought battles, and wae once 
wounded by an Indian in the right hand. 
He served only as a home guard during the 
late war. From 1855 to 1860 Mr. Seiders 
was engaged in the mercantile business in 
connection with farming, but during the 
war devoted his attention entirely to agri- 
cultural pursuits and stock-raising. He 
opened the first farm of any size in that por- 
tion of Travis county. Mr. Seiders resided 
within two miles of Austin from 1847 until 
his death, in June, 1892, at the age of 
eighty years. His wife died in 1833, at the 
ave of twenty-six years. Both were mem- 
bers of the old-school Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Seiders had three sons,—Ed- 
ward, now in Kansas City; Henry B., onr 
subject; Pinkney W., aresident of Austin. 
In 1858 the father was united in marriage 
with Miss Lettie Lewis, a native of Texas. 
They had five children,—John W., Jefferson 
D., Robert, Arthur and Fred. Mrs. Seiders 
still survives. and resides at the old home- 
strad. 
The maternal grandfather of our subject, 
Gideon White, was one of the very early set- 
tlers of Texas. He was noted for his per- 
severance, indomitable will and bravery in 
battle. He served in many Indian cam- 
paigns, was Captain of the citizen soldiers, 
and lost his life by the savages. Mr. White 
had taken his gun about sundown and started 
to get his cattle, but while on Shoal creek, 
two and a half miles above where Austin 
now stands, and while nearing some live oak 
trees, he was attacked by three Indians. He 
was shot through the thigh and dropped to 
the ground, and the Indians, thinking he 
was dead, started for his scalp. Mr. White 
raised himself to a sitting position, fired, and 


killed one savage. The remaining two 
crowded nearer, but Mr. White succeeded in 
killing another with the stock of his gun. . 
The father of our subject, Edward Seiders, 
heard the firing, and started for the seat of 
trouble, but as he drew near saw the third 
Indian running away, after having killed and 
scalped Mr. White. At the time of his 
death he was probably one of the best known 
men in that section of the State. He was a 
prominent farmer and stock-raiser and a 
large slave-owner. Mr. and Mrs. White had 
five daughters, all now deceased, namely: 
Mrs. Seiders, Mrs. Judge Fisk, Mrs. Enoch 
Johnson, Mrs. Martin Moore, and Mrs. 
Thompson. 

H. B. Seiders, the subject of this sketch, 
received his education in the city of Austin. 
At the age of twenty-three years he began 
contracting in railroad work, his first con- 
tract having been of the Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad, in 1872. He next engaged 
in quarrying rock in Austin for the court- 
house, post-office building, Hancock building, 
Catholic church, Jewish synagogue, and 
many other prominent buildings. He also 
furnished the fire-wood for all of the State 
buildings, ete. In 1880 Mr. Seiders left 
Austin for Laredo, Fexas, where he built 
seventeen miles of road for the International 
& Great Northern Railroad Company. He 
next returned to Austin, and in 1882 moved 
to Trinity Station, on the International & 
Great Northern road, where he had a con- 
tract for grading the Trinity & Sabine 
Railroad, a branch of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas road. During the same year he 
built two miles of road for the East Texas 
& Sabine Railway Company, in 1582 began 
work for the Texas & Southern Railroad; 
July 8, 1883, opened a yard and feed store 
in Taylor, two years later began the livery 
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business, after another two years resumed 
railroad work, taking a contract for building 
three miles of road on the Missouri, Kaneas 
& Texas Railroad from Taylor to Bastrop. 
Mr. Seiders afterward contracted with the 
same road for building bridges and grading 
county roads. In 1892 he resumed work on 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas extension to 
Houston. 

January 1, 1884, our subject married Miss 
Alice Schieffer, a native of Sabine county, 
Texas, a daughter of Ferdinand and Sophia 
(Cook) Schieffer, natives of Germany who 
caine to this State long prior to the late war. 
The parents had twelve children: Robert; 
Gus, deceased; Richard; Annie, wife of Will 
Thirlie; Mary, wife of P. M. Seiders; Bertha, 
now Mrs. Charles Thirlie; Alice, wife of our 
subject; Otto, Hermon, Willie, Alexander, 
and one deceased in infancy. The father 
died February 16, 1889, at the age of sixty- 
oue years, and the mother died July 17, same 
year, at the age of fifty-eight years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Seiders have five children,—Hattie, 
Emma, Alice, Julia and Henry H. Our sub- 
ject affiliates with the A. O. U. W., Taylor 
Lodge, No. 95, and both he and his wife are 
members of the old-school Presbyterian 


Church. 
W chant of Manchaca, Travis county, 
a was born in Caldwell county, Texas, 
October 19, 1855, a son of W. W. and Emily 
(Rather) Ellison. The paternal great-grand- 
father of our subject came from Ireland to 
America in Colonial times, locating in South 
Carolina, and later in Alabama. The grand- 
father, William Ellison, was born and raised 
in that State, later lived many years near 
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Jackson, MisSissippi, and finally died in 
Texas, at the advanced age of ninety years. 
The father was born in Alabama in 1828, 
where he was reared to manhood, and was 
married in Mississippi at the age of nineteen 
years. He followed agricultural pursuits in 
that State until 1849, when the family came 
to Texas, locating on the Colorado river, in 
Bastrop county. In the following year Mr. 
Ellison bought land three miles south of 
Lockhart, Caldwell county, where he remained 
until after the close of the late war, was then 
a resident of Smith county, later of Bell 
county, and his death occurred in Hays 
county in 1884. The mother of our subject 
departed this life in 1865. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellison were the parents of six children, viz.: 
Cornelia, now the Widow Shelton, of Drip- 
ping Springs, Texas; James R., of Bell 
county; W. A., the subject of this sketch; 
Ada, wife of Thomas McElroy, of Buda, 
Texas; Hewitt, of Travis county; and Rob- 
ert, of Bell county. After the mother’s 
death the father married her sister, then the 
Widow Collier. They had five children: 
Frank, a resident of Bell county; Lola, now 
Mrs. Denny, of San Marcos, Texas; Mattie, 
who is still unmarried; and Charlie and Leta, 
twins, the former of San Marcos and the lat- 
ter of Buda. 

W. A. Ellison grew to years of maturity 
in Caldwell and Smith counties. He began 
the study of medicine under an uncle in the 
latter county, Dr. H. M. Rather, in 1875, 
and during the years of 1876-77 attended 
lectures at the Missouri Medical College at 
St. Louis. He then practiced medicine under 
a certificate in Manchaca until 1883, and in 
that year entered the Louisville Medical Col- 
lege, graduating at that institution in Feb- 
ruary, 1884, receiving two gold medals. 
Since that time Mr. Ellison has practiced 
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medicine in this city. In 1889, in company 
with P. Von Rosenberg, he embarked in the 
mercantile and drug business, but in January, 
1893, purchased his partner’s interest, since 
which time he has continued the business 
alone. Mr. Ellison also owns three farms, 
aggregating about 600 acres, 350 acres of 
which are under a good state of cultivation. 
November 28, 1877, in this neighborhood, 
the Doctor was united in marriage with 
Mary McCuistion, who was born and raised 
in Travis county, a daughter of J. J. Mc- 
Cuistion. To this union have been born four 
children: Mattie (deceased in infancy). Sudie, 
Lena and Willie. Mr. Ellison votes with the 
Democratic party, and is a member of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
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EV. JAMES PEELER.—tThe stock 
from which the subject of this sketch 
descended came originally from the 
British isles, his paternal grandfather, 

Anthony Peeler, being a native of England 
who emigrated to America in an early day 
and settled in Georgia. He died in Jasper 
county, of that State, at the age of eighty- 
two. 

James Peeler was born in Greene county, 
Georgia, Febrnary 13, 1817. His parents 
were Jacob and Sarah Martin- Peeler, both 
natives of the same county. The father was 
a planter and miller by occupation and passed 
his life in the pursuit of these interests, 
principally planting. He moved to Alabama 
about 1839 and resided fora number of years 
in Randolph county, that State. His death 
occurred in 1846, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, at the residence of his son, Dr. Anderson 
Pceler, then living at Grooverville, Florida. 
He had served as a volunteer in the war of 
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1812, was a patriotric, industrious, usefub 
citizen and devout Christian, being a life- 
long member of the Methodist Church, in 
which he was for years a Class-leader. His 
widow, the mother of the subject of this- 
sketch, survived him till 1854, dying at the 
home of her son-in-law, F. N. Carlisle, iu 
Leon county, Florida, in the fifty- second year 
of her age. Of their ten children nine be- 
came grown, all of whom married and filled 
useful places in society, three — Anderson, 
William and James — being ministers of the 
Methodist Church. 

The last named, the subject of the notice, 
was reared in Georgia and Alabama, his boy- 
hood and youth being passed on a farm and 
as clerk in a country store to the age of 
nineteen. Believing himself called to the 
ministry of the church he took the first de- 
cisive step in August, 1836, toward qualify- 
ing himself for the discharge of the respons- 
ible duties connected with the calling, and 
in April, 1839, he was licensed to preach by 
authority of a quarterly conference presided 
over by Rev. S. B. Sawyer, and held in Ran- 
dolph county, Alabama. He did local auxil- 
iary work from that date till 1841, when he 
joined the Alabama Conference at Salem and 
entered actively into the labors of his church. 
From 1841 to 1849 he was with the Alabama 
Conference; he was then transferred to the 
Florida Conference, where he labored for 
more than ten years at Key West, Bruns- 
wick, Madison, Tallahassee and other points, 
interspersing his ministerial labors with 
teaching and investigations of theological 
and secular subjects. While at Key West he 
turned his attention to the study of naviga- 
tion, abd in a short time became master of 
that science. After moving to Tallahassee he 
invented the Peeler Plow,” an implement 
of husbandry which at the time gave promise 
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of great improvement in farming operations, 
but which, on account of the unsettled condi- 
tion of things brought on by the breaking 
out of the late war, never fulfilled these 
promises. Its inventor did enough with it, 
however, to. demonstrate its merits, and, hav- 
ing patented it, disposed of some territory to 
good advantage. The principal deal which 
he made of this kind was the exchange of the 
unsold territory in Texas for a tract of 9,000 
acres of land in Milam county, on account of 
which trade he finally becaine a citizen of this 
State. This tract lay adjacent to a quarter 
of a league which he had previously Lought, 
and thus gave him a valuable body of land or 
one that was destined to become valuable, 
the trade being made early in ths ’60s, be- 
fore Texas soil had attracted the attention of 
the outside world, as it has done in recent 
years. Rev. Mr. Peeler came to Texas in 
1866 and settled in Milam county, where, on 
account of the impaired condition of his 
health, he followed outdvor pursuits for a few 
years, taking up surveying as his chief em- 
ployment. In 1868 he connected himself 
with the Northwest Texas Conference and 
again entered upon ministerial work. He 
was so engaged until 1882, when, on account 
of his age and failing health, he was placed 
on the superannuated list, and has not since 
had any regular charge in the church, al- 
though he still preaches occasionally and 
takes a general interest in church work. 

Ou January 18, 1836, Rey. Peeler married, 
in Muscogee county, Georgia, the lady whom 
Le wedded being Mary Lawless, a daughter 
of Jones Lawless and a native of Putnam 
county, that State. This union has been 
blessed with the birth of eleven children, 
seven of whom became grown and five of 
whom are living. Those who reached ma- 
turity were Mrs. M. A. Bates, the widow of 
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Dr. J. C. Bates, residing in Cameron; Ander- 
son J., an attorney, who died at Austin, No- 
vember 3, 1886, having been for a number 
of years a prominent lawyer of the State and 
served as Assistant Attorney General of the 
State; Mrs. Sarah M. Joyce, the widow of A. 
J. Joyce, residing at Anson, Jones county; 
James M., who died in the Confederate army 
during the late war; Mallard L., living in 
New Orleans; Mrs. Ida J. Wulfjen of Greeley, 
Colorado; and John L., a lawyer of Austin. 
Mr. Peeler’s wise investments have enabled 
him to make ample provision for all of his 
children and still have plenty to keep him- 
self in comfort during the remainder of his 
days. He divided up the bulk of his property 
as his children became of age and apportioned 
it among them, selling what he reserved for 
himself and placing the proceeds in a safe 
investment. He has also been liberal with 
his means toward the church, having given 
in land and money to the support of the 
churches and educational institutions con- 
ducted under the auspicesof the church. His 
life has been an active, varied and exception- 
ally successful one, and in it.there are many 
things worthy of careful study and imitation. 
One can speak within the bounds of reason 
and moderation, and say that he has lived 
much nearer than most men, even of his eall- 
ing, to the teachings of that gospel which it 
was his privilege for so many years to pro- 
claim; for not only has his voice been found 
always earnestly pleading for truth and 
righteousness, justice, benevolence, charity 
and all the kindred virtues and graces, but 
his hands have been swift and untiring in 
ininistering to the pressing needs of those 
around him and to showing the ‘beauty in 
practice in common life of these same virtues 
and graces. He is an ardent temperance ad- 
vocate, having been a member of every tem- 
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perance organization within reach since early 
boyhood, and preached many sermons on that 
subject. He is also a Mason, joining that 
order in 1842 and being an active worker in 
it for years. 

The Rev. Mr. Peeler was a volunteer in the 
late war, Confederate service, being Chaplain 
of the Twenty-eighth Georgia Regiment, 
Colquitt’s brigade, D. H. Hill’s division, 
Stonewall Jackson’s corps, and served in the 
valley of Virginia. 

Mrs. Peeler, wife of the subject of this no- 
tice, died December 5, 1892, in the seventy- 
third year of her age, after a lingering illness 
of several months. She was a faithful wife 
and devoted mother, and truly devout Chris- 
tian woman. 
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F S. BERRY, a farmer of Travis county, 
Texas, is a son of Elisha and Sarab 
=f) (Rich) Berry. On the father’s side 
the family located in Culpeper county, Vir- 
ginia, in Colonial times. The grandfather, 
Sampson Berry, was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary war, as was also the maternal grand- 
father, and both were at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. ‘Elisha Berry was 
raised and married in Virginia, emigrated to 
Elbert county, Georgia, in 1820, and in 1830 
to Montgomery county, Alabama, where the 
mother died in 1846 and the father in 1850. 
Mr. and Mrs. Berry had ten children, all of 
whom are now deceased but the subject of 
this sketch. One son, William, located in 
Arkansas in an early day, where his son, 
James, has served as Governor of the State, 
and is now United States Senator. 

E. S. Berry was born in Elbert county, 
Georgia, July 21, 1821, and was reared to 
manhood in Montgomery county, Alabama. 
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In 1849 he came to Texas, and soon after- 
ward joined the ranger service, and was mus- 
tered into the United States service at Corpus 
Christi by General Garland of the United 
States troops, under Colonel Ford, and served 
on the frontier one year. Mr. Berry spent 
two years in Austin, and then located in this 
neighborhood, having lived on his present 
farm since 1866. He has 240 acres of land, 
located seven miles southwest of Austin, 140 
acres of which are under a fine state of culti- 
vation. During the late war he served as 
Government teamster, although he was not 
in favor of the war. In his political reia- 
tions he is a Republican; socially, isa Knight 
Templar Mason, has served as a delegate to 
the Grand Lodge several times and held many 
important offices; and, religiously, has been a 
member of the Missionary Baptist Church 
for fifty years. 

Mr. Berry was first married in Montgomery 
county, Alabama, in 1848, to Candace Thomp- 
son, who died the same year. Their son, 
Marion, died at reaching maturity. In 1859, 
in Travis county, Texas, our subject was 
united in marriage with Sarah A. Jennings, 
a native of Alabama, and a daughter of S. K. 
Jennings. She came with her patents to 
Texas from Baltimore, Maryland, in 1891. 
To this union have been born four children: 
Emma, wife of W. G. McClennan, of Travis 
county; James C., a resident of McMullen 
county, Texas; Cornelia, wife of D. O. Wright, 
of this county; and Gertrude, now Mrs. Jolin 
Wright, and a resident of Council Bluffs, 
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of William B. Kemp, who was born in 
Tennessee, in 1814. The latter moved 
to Fayette county, Texas, in 1855; in 1870 


gew B. KEMP, deceased, was a son 
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to Travis county, and his death occurred at 
the latter place in 1881. He was a farmer 
by occupation, a Democrat in his political 
views, and a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, in which he was Class-leader 
and Steward. During the late war he 
served in the State militia. William H. 
Kemp was a son of Barnett Kemp, who 
was a native of North Carolina, whence he 
moved to Tennessee. The Kemp family 
came to America from Ireland. The mo- 
ther of our subject, nee Nancy Brazier, was 
a native of North Carolina, a daughter of 
James and Polly (Smith) Brazier, natives 
also of that State. Mrs. Kemp moved to 
Tennessee when a child,.and her death oc- 
curred in Travis county, Texa:, in 1892. 
She was buried with her husband at Mer- 
rilltown. Mr. and Mrs. Kemp were mar- 
ried in Tennessee, in 1832, and were the 
parents of eight children, namely: James 
B., the subject of this sketch; Robert, de- 
ceased; Mary Louise, wife of J. M. Smith, 
of Merrilltown; Wilson, deceased; Sarah, 
wife of A. J. Ford, of Brown connty, 
Texas; Nancy C., now Mrs. A. Weber; 
Thomas L., a rcsident of Louisiana; and 
Abijah G., a merchant of Merrilltown. 
James E. Kemp, our subject, was born 
in Tennessee, in 1833. He was appren- 
ticed to the blackemith’s trade in 1847, 
where he continued until some years after 
the late war, und in 1855 came to Texas. 
Ile went by railroad from Normandy to 
Nashville, thence by water to New Orleans 
and Galveston, and next by wagon to Port 
Lavaca and Austin. Ue worked at his trade 
at the latter place two years, and then, in con- 
nection with farming, followed the same occu- 
pation in Fayette county. May 12, 1869, Mr. 
Kemp settled where his widow now resides. 
He began life for himself at the age of seven- 
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teen, with no assistance, and on landing in 
Texas his possessions consisted of about $50. 
At his death, December 27, 1881, he owned 
250 acres of good land. His widow still has 
155 acres, 50 acres of which is under a fine 
state of cultivation. During the late war 
Mr. Kemp enlisted in Company B, Wall’s 
legion, and served as Captain until the close 
of the struggle. He was captured at Vicks- 
burg, paroled and sent home, then worked 
for a time in the Government blacksmith 
shops at Austin and after the war returned 
to Fayette county. 

In 1854 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Eliza S. Woodward, who was 
born in Franklin county, Tennessee, in 1833, 
a daughter of Josiah B. and Nancy (Kitch- 
ens) Woodward, natives of Tennessee and 
North Carolina, respectively. The father 
was a farmer by occupation, and both he 
and his wife were members of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. The mother died in 
Mason county, Texas, in 1886, and the fa- 
ther still resides in that county. Mr. Wood- 
ward was ason of Marion and Jane (Brandon) 
Woodward, natives of Tennessee. Mr. and 
Mrs. Josiah B. Woodward were married in 
1829, and were the parents of eight children, 
viz., Marion, deceased; Martha Jane, who 
married J. H. Kitchens, who died while eerv- 
ing in the Confederate army, and she is now 
the widow of Frank Harmon, and a resident 
uf Mason county; Eleanor E. married H. P. 
Strambler, and both are now deceased, the 
latter dying in the Confederate army; Eliza 
S., wife of our subject; Mary L., who first 
married ©. B. King, and after his death, 
in 1858, she married Adam Thomas, of 
Lee county, Texas; Rebecca, widow of F. 
King, who died while serving in the Con- 
federate army; Samuel K., a resident of Cali- 
fornia; and Nancy Amanda, wife of Marion 
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Lusk of Bell county. Mr. and Mrs. Kemp 
have had ten children, namely; Viola Ten- 
nessee, wife of A. H. Ash, of Travis county; 
Lewis C., of Williamson county; Dora A., 
wife of T. P. Smith, of Travis county; Edna, 
now Mrs. J. W. Graves, also of this county; 
Sophronia A., wife of J. C. Newton, of Coke 
county, Texas; Minnie, deceased; Samuel B., 
at home; Daisy, wife of E. R. Dixon, of 
Round Rock; Lilie, at home; and Cora L., 
deceased in infancy. Mr. Kemp wasa Demo- 
crat in his political relations; socially, a mem- 
ber of the Grange and the I. O. O F.; and, 
although not a member of any church, was a 
good Christian gentleman. 
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farmer of Travis county, is a son of 
—==! George Saunders, who was born in 
New Jersey, in 1800. He afterward moved 
to Meigs county, Ohio, and in 1836 went by 
wagon to Knox county, Illinois, where he 
was engaged in farming. In 1852 he came 
to Texas, settling within one mile of our 
subject’s present home. His death occurred 
here in 1879, and at that time was worth 
$50,000. He was an old-time Whig, later a 
Republican, and was a member of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. His parents 
were Abraham and Keziah (Thorp) Saun- 
ders. The former was born in London, com- 
pleted a college course in that city, and was 
afterward engaged in teaching. He came 
to America just prior to the Revolutionary 
war, in which he served in the Continental 
army. Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Saunders 
were married in New Jersey, February 18, 
1782, and were the parents of five children: 
David, Abraham, Isaac, George and Eliza- 
beth, all now deceased. The mother of our 


f DWIN L. SAUNDERS, a successful 
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subject, whose name before marriage was 
Marinda Hovey, was born in Ohio, in No- 
vember, 1801, a daughter of Daniel R. and 
Hannah (Graves) Hovey. Mr. and Mrs. 
George Saunders were married’ in Ohio, J uly 
4, 1826, and had six children, namely: Will- 
iam, who died July 23, 1890, aged sixty- 
one years; Thaddeus S., a farmer of Travis 
county; Lucinda, wife of Alexander Brown, 
a wealthy farmer of Aledo, Mercer county, 
Illinoie; Edwin L., the subject of this sketch; 
Eliza J., wife of E. S. Matthews, residing 
three miles east of Austin; and Louisa M., 
who died in Tehuacana in 1886, was the 
wife of John Algran. 

Edwin L. Saunders was born in Chester, 
Meigs county, Ohio, in 1835, but before 
reaching the close of his first year was taken 
to Knox county, Illinois. In 1852 he came 
with his parents to Texas, and from 1856 
until the opening of the late war was en- 
gaged in the stock business. Not being in 
sympathy with the Southern cause, he went 
to Mexico, thence to Cuba, later to New 
York, and in 1863 to Knox county Illinois. 
After the close of the struggle Mr. Saunders 
returned to Travis county, Texas, rented a 
farm four years near his present home, and 
during that time saved sufficient money to 
purchase and fence 170 acres of farm, pay- 
ing $5.50 per acre. . He now owns 400 acres, 
nearly all of which is under a fine state of 
cultivation, and also has lots and residence 
property in Austin. 

Mr. Saunders was married in Knox county, 
Illinois, in 1864, to Emma Ellis, a daughter 
of Laban and Prudence (Wallingford) Ellis, 
natives of Kentucky. They moved to In- 
diana, and afterward to Knox county, IHi- 
nois. The father was a farmer and miller 
by occupation. His death occarred in 1884, 
and the mother departed this life in 1845. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Ellis had ten children, viz: 
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James A. Simons, his parents’ only child, 


Joseph T., who died in 1892, at the age of | received his education in the common schools 


sixty-eight years, leaving four children; Har- 
riet Jane, deceased in 1881, was the wife of 
Edd Hasbhrook; Indiana, deceased, was the 
wife of Henry Kenan, of Illinois; John S., a 
resident of Iowa; James M., of Galesburg, 
Illinois; Mary A., wife of G. H. Wetmore, 
vf San Diego, California; William, of Union 
county, Oregon; Rachel E., wife of S. A. 
Saum, of Des Moines, Iowa; George W., a 


of Burleson county. In Feornary, 1873, he en- 
gaged in the mercantile business in Circleville, 
Williamson county, which he continued until 
in October, 1876. He then opened the sec- 
ond general mercantile store in Taylor, under 
the firm name of Vance & Co., of -which he 
had entire charge. At that time Taylor con- 
tained only one boarding-house, one saloon 
and two mercantile houses. The family of 


resident of Philadelphia; and Emma, wife of | S. A. Tomlinson was the first to locate in the 


our subject. Mr. and Mrs. Saunders have 
had three children: Mattie, deceased at the 
age of twenty-one years, was the wife of D. 
M. Stinnett, a lawyer of Lampasas, Texas; 
Ada, wife of D. Tindale, a dealer in stock; 
and George, proprietor of a feed store in Aus- 
tin. [n his political relations Mr. Saunders 
is independent, and in 1868 was appointed 
by Governor Pease a Justice of the Peace. 
He is a member of the Cumberland Presby- 
ian Church, and has been a ruling Elder for 
twenty years of the Summit congregation. 





firm of Simons, Root & Co., at Taylor, 

was born in Kentucky in 1852, a son 
of Alford K. Simons, who was born in the 
same State in 1827. He was a tailor by 
trade, and came to Texas when onr subject 
was one and a half years of age. His death 
occurred in Milam county in July, 1853. 
Socially, he was a member of the A. F. & A. 
M., and, religiously, of the old-school Pres- 
byterian Church. His wife, nee Annie D. 
L. Hewlett, was a daughter of Lemuel Hew- 
lett, a native of Kentucky. They came to 
Texas in an early day, where they were suc- 
cessfully engaged in farming. 


(Jt A. SIMONS, a member of the 


‘been known as Simons, Root & Co. 


town. The firm of Vance & Co. began busi- 
ness ‘with a capital of $10,000. Three and a 
half years afterward Mr. Vance sold his in- 
terest to Simons & McCarty, and they in- 
creased the stock to $25,000. This partner- 
ship finally dissolved, and the firm has since 
They 
still carry a ‘stock amounting to $25,000, 
their sales reaching from $60,000 to $75,000, 
and they carry a general stock of merchandise. 
Mr. Simons was instrumental in organizing 
the Building & Loan Association of Taylor 
in 1885, of which he has ever since been 
president. Our subject has devoted his life 
almost exclusively to hie business interests, 
and, commencing when quite young, has ever 
been: found at his post of duty, which has 
always been the counting-room. 

In January, 1874, he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Elizabeth ©. Eubank, a na- 
tiveof Texas, and a daughter of William and 
Martha J. (Sanders) Eubank, natives of Ken- 
tucky. The father, a farmer by occupation, 
located in Milam, now Williamson county, 
in a very early day. Mr. and Mrs. Eubank 
had nine children, viz.: J. C., in Llano county, 
Texas; C. H., a resident of Brownwood, this 
State; Pattie, wife of J. B. Low, of William- 
son county; W. S., a resident of Bee county; 
Elizabeth C., deceased, was the wife of our 
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subject; Mollie, widow of C. L. Fowzer, of 
Taylor; Virgil, also of Williamson county; 


May E., wife of T. C. Wilson; and one de- 


ceased when young. Mr. and Mrs. Simons 


had two children: Vernon A. and Mattie D., 
both at home. The wife and mother died in 


October, 1876. She was a member of the 


Christian Church from girlhood. In 1881 
Mr. Simons married Miss Mattie C. Townes, 


a native of Travis county, and a daughter of 


Judge E. D. and M. Cousin (Betts) Townes, 
natives of Alabama. Mr. and Mrs. Simons 
lave four children: Dick T., James A., Ruth 
and Robert V. Our subject and wife are 
members of the Christian Church, and the 
former also aftiliates with the A. F. & A. M., 
Solomon Lodge, No. 484, and with the R. A. 
M., No. 189. He isa Democrat in his po- 
litical views, and has served several terms a 
Alderman of Taylor. 

Eggleston D. Townes, father of Mr. Simons, 
was born in Virginia, a son of John Townes, 
a minister of the Baptist Church. He moved 
to Alabama when E. D. was only a child, 
where the latter grew to years of maturity. 
He graduated in a college course and studied 
law when a young man; was at one time Cir- 
cuit Judge, and for many years was Superior 
Judge of the State of Alabama. In 1858, 
on account of ill health, he resigned his po- 
sition and came overland to Texas, consum- 
ing about six weeks in making the trip. He 
brought with him about ninety slaves, and 
opened a large farm in Travis county, where 
he was one of the leading men for many years. 
He also served in the State Legislature. Dar- 
ing the early portion of the late war Judge 
Townes was opposed to secession, but he 
afterward cast his fortune with his country, 
and fully espoused the cause of the South. 
He was Major of a regiment, but before the 
close of the war was taken sick and conveyed 
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home in a wagon. He never recovered from 
this sickness, and his death occurred in 1865, 
never having been out of the house from 
1864, the time of his coming home, until his 
death. Í 

The Judge was one of the most benevolent 
and upright men of his section, was much 
beloved by his family and friends, and deeply 
mourned by the entire community. He was 
a stanch member of the Baptist Chuareh. His 
wife, nee Martha Cousins Betts, was a daugh- 
ter of William and Martha C. (Chambers) 
Betts, natives of Virginia. The father moved 
from Virginia to Alabama at about the same 
time the Townes family came to Texas. He 
was a promipent planter and slave-owner. 
Mr. and Mrs. Townes had six children, 
namely: Julia, deceased; Virginia, widow of 
Robert Ribb, and a resident of Taylor; Mary, 
wife of Dr. R. S. Gregg, of Manor, Texas; 
Judge John C., a member of the firm of 
Fisher & Townes, of Austin; Mattie C., wife 
of our subject; and Henry E., of Georgetown, 


Texas. 
Ue UL RA 
S ee WASHINGTON, one of the 


successful business men of Travis 

county, was born in the house he still 
occupies, February 3, 1858, a son of Colonel 
T. P. Washington. The latter was a son of 
Henry Washington, who was a cousin of 
Bushrod Washington, a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court and a brother of Colonel Will- 
iam Washington, who commanded the dra- 
goons at the battle of Cowpens during the 
Revolutionary war. Henry and William 
were sons of a half brother of General George 
Washington, immortal in American hearts. 
Our subject’s branch of the family lived in 
Virginia until after the war, when his grand- 
father moved to Shelbyville, Kentucky, and 
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a few years afterward to Limestone county, 
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resting place by a large concourse of mourn- 


Alabaina. His father, Colonel T. P. Wash- 
ington, was born in Virginia, but reared to 
manhood in Alabama, where he was married 
September 29, 1836, to Miss Elizabeth Tate 
Harris. In 1845 they located on a large 
plantation on the south bank of the Colorado, 
twelve miles from Austin, in Travis county, 
Texas. After the close of the war the Col- 
onel found it such a task in his old age to 
conduct a plantation with free labor, he con- 
cluded to move to the city, and in August, 
1860, came to Austin, where he died March 
18, 1873. Mr. and Mrs. Washington had 
ten children, viz.: Frances Harris, now Mrs. 
John M. Costley, of Anstin; Mildred Pratt, 
wife of Winter Goodloe, also of this city; 
John Henry, of Manor, Texas; Amelia mar- 
ried Robert Miller, and both are deceased; 
Isabella Texanna married Julins Oatman, 
and both are also now deceased, leaving one 
child, Harry, who lives with his grandmother; 
George W., ofClarendon, Texas; Maria Teresa, 
wife of E. P. Norwood, of Gartield, this State; 
Stark and Thomas Pratt, also of that city; and 
Lizzie, deceased at the age of twelve years. 
Colonel Washington was a man of great 
strength of character, and of wide influence. 
A Democrat in politics, a Mason of the high- 
est rank, a Knight Templar, and a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; his loss 
was mourned by a large circle of friends. 
The following is taken from a newspaper 
account of his death and burial: 

‘‘He was esteemed and respected by all 
who knew him; modest in demeanor, but 
brave and generous; and liberal, upright and 
truthful in all his dealings of a pecuniary 
character. He died a Christian in faith and 
practice, and like a patriarch of old was sur- 
rounded by his large family of children and 
grandchildren. He was attended to his last 
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ing friends, and, being a Mason of long stand- 
ing and high rank, was buried with the 
formalities due hin as a Master Mason, and 
the solemn and impressive ceremonies of the 
order of Knights Templar.” The latter 
organization took action as follows: 

‘At a conclave of Colorado Commandery, 
No. 4, Knights Templar, held March 20, 
1873, the following Sir Knights were appoint- 
ed a committee to draft resolutions of re- 
spect to the memory of Sir Knight T. P. 
Washington, deceased: J. W. Hanning, J. 
W. Stalmaker and B. A. Rogers. On motion 
the Eminent Commander was added to the 
committee. The following are the resolu- 
tions: 

“Again has an alarm sounded at the 
door of our asylum. Again has entrance 
been demanded by one whose approach 
the Warder might in vain sammon the Sen- 
tinels to resist. Sir Knight Washington has 
been taken from our number, our ranks are 
broken, another sword, sworn to defend the 
right, has been forever sheathed. Descended 
from a noble stock, and a worthy son of the 
Old Dominion, Colonel Washington has lived 
for many years in his adopted State, and at- 
tained a ripe old age in the enjoyment of an 
unspotted reputation as a pure and good man. 
In his death our community has lost one of 
its most valued citizens, and our Command- 
ery one of its most highly prized members. 
Therefore, 

“« Resolved, That tohis family, upon whom 
this bereavement has fallen with its heaviest 
weight, we tender our heartfelt sympathy, 
and remind them that, having fought the 
good fight and finished his course, there is 
henceforth laid up for him acrown of glory.” 
Stark Washington, the subject of this bio- 
graphy, was raised principally on the farm 
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he now cultivates. 
farming until 1887, when he began a mer- 
cantile business near the old homestead. 
Success attended his venture until 1889, and 
in that year fire destroyed his entire stock. 
This disaster, together with losses attendant 
on an overflow of the Colorado the same year, 
in which he lost about $8,000, was a serious 
loss to a young man. In 1890, however, in 
company with his nephews, L. W. and J. B. 
Costley, he rebuilt, and started the present 
business. In addition to his mercantile in- 
terests Mr. Washington is also largely inter- 
ested in real estate, owning 980 acres of land 
individually, and several hundred more with 
others. He cultivated about 500 acres of 
his oWn land. 

In Travis county, in 1877, he was united 
in marriage with Julia A. Cade, a native of 


Kentucky. They have had five children: Mar- 
vin P., deceased; Althea T., William C., Walter 
H. and Myrtle Maud. Mr. Washington votes 
with the Democratic party and is a Royal 
Arch Mason,—-a member of Lone Star Chap- 
ter, No. 6, of Austin. 
ROANNE 
S. G. WILSON.—A name frequent- 
/ ly mentioned at this date in connec- 
tion with the early history of Milam 
county is that of Goodhue Wilson, whose 
full initials are as given above. Mr. Wilson 
has been a resident of the county now some- 
thing over fifty years, during which time he 
has watched its steady growth from a hand- 
ful of scattered settlements in a wilderness 
into a proud and prosperous community, hav- 
ing all the arts and industries, comforts and 
conveniences of this advanced age of living. 
In this wonderful transformation he has not 
been simply a silent espectator, but has borne 


He gave his attention to | a conspicuons part himself. 
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He is now the 
representative of one of Milam county’s 
pioneer families,—a link connecting the his- 
tory and romance of former days with the 
stirring scenes and incidents of these. 

He was born in Morgan county, Alabama, 
December 26, 1819. His parents were 
William B. Wilson and Margaret Tollet, the 
father a native of North Carolina, and the 
mother a native of Virginia. Both parents 
were reared in Tennessee, to which State they 
were brought when young. They were mar- 
ried in Bledsoe county, that State, and shortly 
afterward—about 1817 or 1818—moved to 
Alabama, where they lived till their removal 
to Texas. William B. Wilson made his first 
visit to this State in the spring of 1835, and 
remained here nearly three years, during 
which time he was prospecting and scouting 
in various parts of the country. He some- 
times served in a small band of adventurous 
spirits like himself, and again under regular 
authority of the provisional government. He 
continued on the frontier in this capacity 
until the Mexicans had been expelled by 
Houston, and a stable government instituted, 
when he returned to Alabama and got his 
family, flocks, herds and negroes, and 
brought them out and settled near old 
Wheelock in Robertson county, then the 
frontier post along that line of travel. This 
was in December, 1839. The Indians were 
still troublesome west of the Brazos, and it 
was not until the spring of 1842 that he ven- 
tured to take up his abode beyond the settle- 
ments east of the river. But in March, 1842, 
he bought a half league of land on Little 
river about three miles south and west of 
where the town of Cameron now stands, 
being part of the Daniel Monroe survey, on 
which he made a clearing, erected some 
buildings, put in a crop, and late in the fall 
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of that year brought his family out and 
settled them. Four years later—1846—he 
died, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. His 
life was thus spent on the frontier, and he 
was a typical pioneer, impatient of the 
restraints of society, fond of adventure, bold, 
active, alert, a great hunter, skilled in wood- 
craft, generous and hospitable. His widow 
survived him many years, dying in 1871, in 
the eighty-first year of her age. She was a 
woman of many excellent qualities of head 
and heart, and left a lasting ‘impress upon 
the lives and character of her children. Of 
these there were eight who reached maturity: 
William Suel Goodhue, whose name heads 
this sketch; Temperance who was twice mar- 
ried, first to John Waites, of Tennessee, and 
secondly to William Eichelberger, of this 
State; Margaret, who married L. P. Standi- 
fer; Greenberry J.; Cary, the wife of John 
McLennan; John T.; Thomas Benton; and 
Nancy, who was first the wife of James 
Sampson, and then of B. F. Ackerman. 

The only one of these now living is Will- 
iam Suel Goodhue Wilson, the subject of 
this sketch. He was reared im Morgan 
county, Alabama, being brought up on the 
farm. He was in his twenty-second year 
when his parents moved to Texas. He 
accompanied them, and being the eldest son 
a large share of the responsibilities of the re- 
moval fell on his shoulders. What those 
responsibilities were the average person of 
this day can hardly understand. A journey 
of 600 or 700 miles throngh a practically 
unbroken wilderness was not to be under- 
taken without some thoughtful preparation, 
nor successfully performed without many 
vicissitudes and trying experiences. The trip 
occupied six weeks, and Mr. Wilson relates 
as one of the most cheerless recollections of 
_ it that the weather was wretched, rain falling 
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incessantly from the day they started until 
they reached their destination. For a week 
the sun was never seen, and the roads in 
places became impassable with frozen mud 
and slush. Upon one occasion a treacherous 
bridge over which they were crossing a 
swollen stream gave way, and he with a five- 
horse team and wagon was precipitated into 
the waters and narrowly escaped drowning. 
Similar mishaps and hardships were of daily 
occurrence. 

After the family was settled in Robertson 
county Mr. Wilson was busily employed 
looking after the stuck, crop and negroes. 
He came with the family to Milam county 
in 1842, and settled on the. homestead which 
his father had selected. The death of his 
father soon afterward threw upon him the 
exclusive management of the place with the 
additional task of assisting his mother in the 
rearing of his younger brothers and sisters. 
He met his obligations in this capacity in a 
inost becoming manner, denying himself 
many, pleasures which were ovatural and 
proper for his age in order that he might the 
more faithfully discharge his duties ‘to those 
around him and dependent on him. 

August 9, 1859, he married, taking an 
helpmate in the person of Lizzie Ledbetter, a 
daughter of Isaac and Julia Ledbetter, then 
of Milam county but originally from Ruther- 
ford county, Tennessee. Mrs. Wilson’s par- 
ents moved to Texas in 1853, and took up 
their residence in this county. She was born 
in Rutherford county, Tennessee, as were 
also: her parents,—her father in 1814, and 
her mother in 1824. These died in Milam 
county, the father on March 14, 1861, and 
the mother on July 20, 1863. Mrs. Wilson 
is one of eleven children, seven of whom be- 
came grown, she being the eldest of the 
Her eldest brother, Henry C., 


number. 
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lives in this county; Jennie is the wife of T. 
A. Porter, of Big Springs, Howard county, 
this State; William Horace died in this 
county some years ago; Mattie is the wife of 
W. A. Barclay, of Temple, Texas; Ada is 
the deceased wife of E. M. Scarbrough, of 
Austin; and Ida is the wife of Dr. E. J. 
Powell, of Maysfield, this county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilson have never had any 
children of their own, but have raised and 
educated five. They reside upon their farm, 
which adjoins the old Wilson homestead 
abont three and a balf or four miles south- 
west of Cameron, where they have made 
their home for thirty-three years. They 
have a pleasant place and a valuable one, 
consisting of about 3,000 acres. Their resi- 
dence is a typical old-style farm mansion,— 
large, commodious and complete in its ap- 
pointments as a country place, surrounded 
by spacious grounds, well cultivated fields, 
and open woodlands, the latter being main- 
tained in all their original beauty and pictur- 
esqueness. Blessed with plenty, health, 
friends and the retrospect of long lives filled 
with deeds of usefulness and kindness, they 
could hardly be more happily situated to 
spend their declining years. 
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form JACKSON, a successful farmer 
of Milam county, is a son of David 
Jackson. who was born in South Caro- 
lina. The latter’s father, Edward Jackson, 
was also a native of South Carolina, a farmer 
by occupation, and a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary war. As far back as is known the 
Jackson family came from South Carolina. 
David Jackson moved from his native State 
to Georgia, and in 1852 to Texas. He was 
living with our subject in Parker county, this 
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State, at the time of his death, in 1873. He 
was a prominent and successful farmer, a 
Whig in his political views, and a member of 
the Baptist Church. The mother of our snb- 
ject, nee Rachel Brecken, was born and raised 
in Georgia, a daughter of James Brecken, 
natives also of that State. Mr. and Mrs. 
David Jackson were married in 1820, and 
were the parents of nine children, viz.: Lydia, 
deceased, was the wife of William Myers, 
also deceased; Nancy, widow of Alston Mills; 
William, deceased; James, the subject of 
this sketch, Jndie married James Parton, 
and both are now deceased; Edward, who was 
killed at the second battle of Manassas, in the 
Confederate army; Elizabeth, deceased, was 
the wife of Clark Wiems, who was also 
killed while in the Confederate service; John, 
deceased, and the youngest child died in in- 
fancy. 

James Jackson was born in Georgia, June 
5, 1825, where he remained until 1851. He 
then spent two years in Bosque county, Texas, 
and next, in company with his father, pur- 
chased 738 acres of land in Parker county. 
Five years later, in 1858, he located in the 
northwestern part of Johnson county, and 
while there enlisted in the Confederate ser- 
vice, entering the Third Texas Cavalry, under 
Colonel Sweet, of San Antonio, and Captain 
Calfee. After four months of service Mr. 
Jackson was released by the conscript act, 
but afterward re-entered the army at Dallas, 
as wagon master, and served until the close 
of the struggle. He then started on the 
journey to Mexico, but after reaching Travis 
county bought teams, and began freighting 
from Brenham, Columbus, Fort Lavaca and 
Indianola to the Government post of Jacks- 
borough, continuing that occupation about 
six years. In 1875 Mr. Jackson settled on 
the place where he still resides, and for the 
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following twelve years, in connection with 
his farming, ran a milk wagon to Austin. 
He now owns 1574 acres of land, 100 acres 
of which is under a fine state of cultivatiun, 
and well-stocked. 

In 1841 Mr. Jackson was united in mar- 
riage with Emeline Cavendar, a native of 
Fayette county, Georgia, and a daughter of 
Joseph and Myram (Henry) Cavendar, na- 
tives also of that State. Our subject and 
wife have three children: Rachel A., who 
first married R. A. Meachum, and after his 
death she became the wife of Richard Dice, 
of Travis county; Donha Isabel, wife of J. 
W. Duke, also of Travis county; and James 
B., of Brazoria county, Texas. They have 
also raised a child by the name of Owens, who 
now bears the name of Jackson. In his po- 
litical relations, Mr. Jackson affiliates with 
the Democratic party, and, religiously, the 
family are members of the Baptist Church. 
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APT. LOVARD L. LEE, a farmer of 
Milam county, is a native of Barbour 
county, Alabama, where he was born 

July 13, 1842. His parents were Needham 
Lee, born in Jefferson county, Georgia, in 
1815, and Emaline, nee Lewis, born in North 
Carolina in 1819. His people on both sides 
were among the early settlers of Alabama, 
moving there in early Indian times and set- 
tling on what was then the frontier. His 
paternal grandfather, Needham Lee, was a 
Virginia planter connected with the great 
Lee family of that State. He served in the 
war of 1812, and about the same date took 
up his residence in Alabama, where he lived 
until his death, about 1850, a prosperous 
planter and slave owner. Needham Lee, the 
father of the subject of this notice, married 
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about the age of twenty, in 1835, and settled 
on a farm in Barbour county, where he lived 
until his death, which occurred in February, 
1887. While he was always interested in 
farming, he was also at different times in 
life interested in mercantile pursuits and was 
quite successful. He lost heavily by the war, 
but his energy and good management en- 
abled him to repair his wasted fortunes in a 
considerable measure and his declining years 
were free fromm care. Although aslave-owner 
he opposed secession, believing that a more 
rational solution of the problem could be 
found than an appeal to arms. In this be- 
lief he was probably influenced somewhat by 
his previous politica} training and associa- 
tion. He was a great admirer of Henry 
Clay and a stanch supporter of Whig meas- 
ures and principles. For nearly fifty years 
he was a Steward and Class-leader in the 
Methodist Church, always taking great in- 
terest in all kinds of religious work and par- 
ticularly that of his own church. He was 
also a Mason and was buried with Masonic 
honors. 

The mother of the subject of this article, 
Emaline Lewis, was danghter of Elvey and 
Nancy Lewis, who moved to what in now 
Barbour county, Alabama, early in this cen- 
tury, being North Carolinians by birth and of 
English origin. They were also large plant- 
ers and people of some means and good stand- 
ing where they lived. Mrs. Lee died in 1871. 
Their thirteen children were: Mary, the de- 
ceased wife Ben F. Petty; Jefferson L.; 
Nancy, unmarried; Lovard L.; Sarah E., the 
deceased wife of Carey Lilly; Robert E.; 
George W.; Virginia, the wife of William O. 
Drewrey; Needham; Martin Luther, who 
died young; Joseph G., who died at the age 
of fifteen; Benjamin F., and Alpheus J. Of 
those that are living all except three live at 
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Louisville, Alabama: two of these three, 
Jefferson L. and Lovard L., being residents 
of Milam county; and Benjamin F., the other, 
a practicing physician of Temple, Bell county, 
this State. 

Lovard L. Lee was reared in his native 
county in Alabama, growing up on_ his 
father’s farm. He received the benefit of a 
good English education. At the opening of 
the late war he entered the Confederate army, 
enlisting April, 1861,in Company E, Seventh 
Alabama Infantry, with which he served until 
just before the battle of Shiloh, when, his 
regiment having been disbanded, he returned 
home and shortly afterward enlisted in Com- 
pany A, Forty-fifth Alabama Infantry, with 
which hbe served till the close of the war. He 
was elected Lieutenant of his company and 
was later promoted to the Captaincy of it 
and commanded it during the last days of 
its service. He was three times wounded, 
first at Peach Tree creek, again on July 22, 
1864, before Atlanta, and last at the battle 
of Franklin, Tennessee. He was shot through 
the body at Atlanta and through the foot at 
Franklin, both serious wounds at the time, 
but neither of which kept him for any con- 
siderable length of time from active service. 
He was captured at Macon, Georgia, just at 
the close of the war, but immediately paroled 
and thus escaped the horrors of prison life. 
He returned to Alabama after the surrender 
and took up farming on his father's place, 
which he followed there.for ten years. He 
came to Texas in January, 1875, and Novem- 
ber 2, 1875, he married Mrs. Mary S. Grubbs, 
the widow of Samuel J. Grubbs, of Barbour 
county. He settled in Grimes county, where 
he lived about ten months. He then moved 
to Milan county, locating where he now 
lives, near Thorndale, which has since been 


his home. He owns a farm of 1387 acres, 
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100 acres of which is in cultivation, besides 
other real estate in Thorndale, this repre- 
senting his earnings since coming to the 
State. 

Captain Lee’s wife, like himself, is a native 
of Alabama, having been born in Jackson 
county, that State, March 22, 1847. She is 
a daughter of William T. and Malinda (Vault) 
Gunter, who were born and reared in Ala- 
bama, the father in Jackson county and the 
mother in Madison county. Captain Lee and 
wife have had one child, Lovard L., born 
August 26, 1877, in Milam county, Texas, 
and Mrs. Lee had one by her former mar- 
riage, Ammie J. Grubbs, born August 22, 
1874, in Grimes county, Texas. Both he 
and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Church, of which he was Steward in Ala- 
bama and has been Superintendent of Sun- 
day-schools in this State. Captain Lee bas 
been a Mason since he was twenty years old. 
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C. McLAREN, a prominent citizen of 

Coupland, Williamson county, Texas, 

was born in Lawrence county, Tennes- 

see, October 24, 1834. He was reared 
and educated in his native State, and at the 
age of twenty came to Texas and located in 
Travis county. There he engaged in farm- 
ing and continued this occupation antil fif- 
teen years ago, when he removed to William- 
son county and established a ranch. U pon 
going to Travis county he hired himself out 
for a year, and at the end of that time se- 
cured a position as overseer, receiving as 
compensation $50 a month. After several 
months he was married, and during the five 
years following this event he farmed on 
rented land. During the Civil war he ren- 
dered the State great service, hauling ammu- 
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nition and other supplies from Mexico to the 
Brazos river. He was twice sworn into the 
Confederate service, first into the company 
commanded by Captain “ Wash” Hill of Aus- 
tin, and secondly into that of Captain Petty 
of Bastrop; but neither of these companies 
was mustered into the regular service as they 
were then organized. When the news of the 
surrender reached Mr. McLaren he was en- 
gaged in transporting bacon from Mexico to 
the Brazos river; he yielded readily to the 
inevitable, and resumed his agricultural pur- 
suits in Travis county. He located in Will- 
iamson county for the purpose of improving 
a portion of the Moore league, to which his 
son was heir, and this he has well-stocked 
with both cattle and sheep. He is giving 
especial attention to the finer grades of ani- 
mals, and has done much to elevate the stand- 
ard in this section. In his flock it is a com- 
mon occurrence to find an animal that will 
shear twelve and a quarter pounds, and he 
has one fine buck that yields a fleece of thir- 
ty-three and a quarter pounds. His total 
clip from 800 head averages 6,000 pounds 
annually. 

Politically Mr. McLaren is of the Demo- 
cratic persuasion, but his interest in public 
affairs extends scarcely beyond the exercise of 
his right of franchise. 

G. W. McLaren, the father of R. C., was 
born in Laurens county, South Carolina, in 
1801. He was very successful in business, 
following agricultural pursuits; he was a 
finished scholar, having secured a thorough 
education at West Point, Tennessee; he was 
a forcible speaker, possessed the courage of 
his convictions, and his opinions in the coun- 
sels of his party were considered of great 
value. He was solicited time and again to 
become the Democratie candidate for Con- 
gress, but steadily refused. He died during 
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the Civil war, without military record. His 
father, John McLaren, was a native of South 
Carolina; he emigrated to Tennessee early in 
the present century, and served as a soldier | 
in the war of 1812; he died about the year 
1845. His wife, Miss Makemsor, was of 
Irish descent, and one of a family of twelve 
daughters; the sons and danghters of this 
union were: Daniel, John, Robert, Polly, 
G. W., James and Betsey. G. W. McLaren 
married Sophia Beck, a daughter of John 
Beck and one of the following named chil- 
dren; Orrin, Jeffrey, Aaron, William, Fan- 
nie, Meddie, who was the mother of General 
N. B. Forrest; and Sophia. The children of 
G. W. McLaren and wife were: Mary, who 
married Z. B. Crook; M. E., who married 
Miss Gilliland; John, who died in early life; 
William, who wedded Miss Parker; R. C., 
the subject of this notice; George W., who 
married Miss Gober, died while serving in 
the army; Frank, who died in the army; 
Aaron, who died in Tennessee; Lee, who died 
in Palo Pinto county, Texas; James K. P., 
who is engaged in the cattle bnsiness in 
Texas. R.C. McLaren married Ann Moore, 
a daughter of T. A. Moore; three children 
have been born to them: Laura (deceased), 
wife of W. T. Brown (see sketch); Willie 
(deceased), and Frank, who resides with his 


father. 
| ofone of the historic families of Texas, 
being a daughter of Patterson- Rogers, 
who together with his eldest son met a tragic 
death in one of the thrilling episodes not un- 
common in the early history of the State, 
Patterson Rogers started with his family 
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RS. EMELINE N. SNIVELY, wife 
of H. F. Snively, of Rockdale, comes 
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from Lowndes county, Alabama, to join the 
struggling colonies in Texas in the early 
spring of 1836, but reached the Louisiana 
State line just at the time of the “ runaway,” 
when the families of the settlers were ordered 
back from the frontier by General Honston, 
to escape possible massacre by Santa Anna’s 
army. He stopped near Fort Jessup, Lonis- 
iana, intending to remain there only until the 
termination of hostilities with Mexico, when, 
if the colonista were successful, he expected 
to take up his residence in Texas. He con- 
tinued to live at Fort Jessup, however, until 
1846, when with the general movement to 
the southwest of citizens and soldiery he came 
to Corpus Christi, sending his family in care 
of his oldest son, Anderson W., by water and 
coming overland with four of his sons. 

At Corpus Christi, he joined an expedi- 
tion on April 25, 1846, which had in charge a 
wagon train loaded with important stores for 
the Second United States Dragoons then 
stationed at Point Isabel and Fort Brown. In 
this expedition he was accompanied by two 
of his sons, Anderson W., his oldest boy, and 
William L., the third. The party was made 
“up mostly of men and youth, there being only 
two women in the nuinber, a Mrs. Atwater 
anda Mrs. Lafferty, the former of whom had her 
two small children with her and both of whom 
were accompanied by their husbands. This 
little party, important as its mission was, had 
no guard and was but poorly supplied with 
arms. The reason for this possibly was that 
two or three detachments of the United 
States army was between it and the Mexican 
lines, and its members felt that there was no 
especial cause for vigilance on their part. 
But in this, as is often the case in “time of 
war,” appearances were deceptive. On the 
evening of May 1, just as the party was go- 
ing into camp at the ford of the Colorado, on 


the road from Corpus Christi to Fort Brown, 
having crossed the Little Colorado river and 
proceeded about four miles, they were sud- 
denly surprised by a band of Mexicans, who 
surrounded them and demanded their sur- 
render. Some of the party were for making 
a resistance, but others who were supposed 
to be wiser in counsel prevailed and the party 
surrendered, stipulating that they should be 
treated as prisoners of war by a civilized 
uation. The Mexicans, treating this obliga- 
tion as they are accustomed to treat such ob- 
ligations, immediately bound the prisoners 
with cords by twos and marched them back 
on the run four miles to the river. They 
were made to wade to the opposite shore, then 
marched up the bank about 400 yards, where 
they were divided into three divisions and 
marched one division at a time to the bank 
of the river out of sight of the others, and 
made to kneel. A burly Mexican with a 
large knife passed along the line, and, taking 
each of the prisoners by the hair, threw the 
head back and cut his troat from ear to ear! 
Others followed him, ard, cutting the cords 
so as to loosen the bodies from each other, 
cast them into the river. This was done with 
each one of the men. The women and two 
children were subsequently murdered, their 
last resting place not being known. Life was 
not extinct in all of the bodies cast into the 
Little Colorado, as was su pposed, by the Mex- 
icans. An Irishman, whose name is not now 
remembered, and the younger of the Rogers 
boys, William L., were destined after suffer- 
ing untold hardships to escape from that try- 
ing ordeal. The Irishman crawled up into 
an excavation made by tide-water next tu the 
bank over which he was pitched, and thus 
hidden from view remained until the Mexi- 
cans were gone, when he escuped to the Amer- 


ican settlements. Young Rogers swam 
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and waded to the opposite bank and clainbered 
out. Seeing that the Mexicans were watch- 
ing him and knowing that they would follow 
and complete their bloody work if he remained 
long on foot, he staggered around for a few 
minutes and then fell to the ground, where 
remained motionless until all was quiet. 

It was about sundown, and hearing the 
cannon at Fort Brown and believing that he 
was the only survivor of the party, young 
Rogers staggered to his feet and started in 
search of the fort. He had been stripped of 
all his clothing by the Mexicans, and in this 
condition, weak from loss of blood and with 
no knowledge of the country, he began his 
wanderings. For three days and nights he 
wandered around, subsisting on berries and 
water, but hardly able to get enough down 
his throat to sustain life. To protect his 
body from the sun’s rays he covered it with 
mud and kept mud piled on his head. The 
mosquitoes were so bad that he frequently 
had to crawl into pools of water to escape 
their torture. The gash in his throat was 
filled with screw worms! Qn the fourth day 
he came on a Mexican ranch, where trom a 
vacant “jackal ” or hut, he succeeded in at- 
tracting the attention of an old man who 
came to his relief, bringing him clothing, 
after which he was taken to the honse, his 
body bathea and a pallet given him on which 
he lay down to rest. 

He remained with the Mexicans until he 
had in some measure regained his strength, 
when he was taken to Matamoras and turned 
over to the Mexican authorities of that place 
as a prisonerof war. Here he met a number 
of his Fort Jessup acquaintances, who were 
contined as prisoners of war, and to whom he 
told his story and who were much moved by 
his sufferings. His story becoming known 
also to the Mexicans, he was takei? out of the 
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general stockade and placed in what was 
called the “ Red Prison,” which it was under- 
stood and used only for those who had been 
decreed to be shot. In a short time an ex- 
change of prisoners tvok place between the 
Mexican and American anthorities, when all 
of the Americans were exchanged except 
young Rogers. The released prisoners, not 
seeing him, made inquiries about him, and 
getting no satisfaction thought that some- 
thing was wrong and reported the case to 
General Twiggs, who was in charge of Fort 
Brown. General Twiggs knew young Rogers’ 
father and at once tvok a personal interest in 
the son’s case. He senta flag of truce to Mata- 
moras to inquire whether all the Americans 
had been released, and received the answer 
in due time that they had. He then sent for 
his informant, and questioning him closely 
as to the circumstances of young Rogers’ 
capture and treatment satisfied himself that 
the prisoner was being held to conceal the 
bloody work of Mexican banditti and made 
up his mind to have the prisoner at any cost. 
He accordingly sent asecond flag of truce tothe 
Mexican commandant at Matamoras, asking 
him to make a thorough search for another 
American, who he thought had been over- 
looked; but he received the same answer as 
before. He then sent a third deputation, 
giving an accurate description of the prisoner, 
his name and the circumstances attending his 
capture, and notifying the Mexican authori- 
ties that unless the young man was forthcom- 
ing within a epecified time he would open fire 
at once on the city and batter it to the ground. 
The prisoner was immediately produced and 
delivered to his friends. 

William L. Rogers died at Corpus Christi 
December 17, 1877, a wealthy and highly 
honored citizen. At the time of his death 
he was the Representative of his county in 
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the State Legislature, and had been vice- 
president of the Corpus Christi, San Diego 
& Rio Grande Railroad Company. The par- 
ties that did the bloody work here related were 
known to the Americans, being residents of 
Reynosa, Mexico, and the three surviving 
Rogers brothers and their friends did not 
let any of the number escape. The death of 
father and brother were fully avenged. 


(UDGE J.5. PERRY, Mayor, capitalist 
and a representative citizen of Rock- 
dale, Milam county, is a native of Ken- 

tucky, of which State his people were early 
settlers, moving there from Virginia during 
the latter part of the last century. They 
lived in the central part of the State, in what 
is now Scott and Woodford counties, being 
in the heart of the “ Blue Grass Region.” 
In that locality his grandparents took up their 
residence at an early day, and there spent 
their subsequent lives. His father, Milton 
Perry, was born in Scott county, and his 
mother, whose maiden name was Isabella 
Morrow, in Woodford county. They were 
reared and married there, and moved to Mis- 
souri in 1842, from which State after a resi- 
dence of about ten years, they came to Texas, 
in 1853. They are still living, the father 
being now in the eighty-fifth year of his age, 
and the mother eighty-three. Of a naturally 
vigorous constitution, they have led temper- 
ate, industrious, well ordered lives, which has 
contributed in a large measure to their great 
age. Both have been members of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Church for many years, and 
have lived lives consistent with their profes- 
sion as church members. Six children have 
been the issue of their marriage, one daughter 
and live sons. The daughter and one son 
22 
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are deceased, the remaining four sons being 
citizens of Milam county. The daughter, 
whose Christian name was Martha D., was 
twice married, first to Robert Johnson, and 
after his death, in 1867, to A. B. Lovelace. 
She died in 1891. James Samnel, the sub- 
ject of this sketch, is the next in age. Pres- 
ton Walker, the second son, was killed at 
Franklin, Tennessee, in 1864, being Lieuten- 
ant of Company F, Tenth Texas Infantry. 
The three youngest are Alvin Peter, John 
M. and Martin Edward. 

James Samuel Perry, named for his grand- 
fathers, James Perry and Samuel Morrow, 
was born in Scott county, Kentucky, Septem- 
ber 5, 1835. He was in his seventh year 
when his parents moved to Missouri. His 
boyhood and youth were passed in Lafayette 
county, where they settled, and his prelim- 
inary education was received in the schools 
of that county. Coming to Texas with his 
parents, in 1853, he resided on the farm in 
Travis and Washington counties, engaged iu 
farming and stock-raising, and attending 
school at Independence in the latter county 
until the opening of the late war. He en- 
tered the Confederate army in 1861, enlist- 
ing in Company F, of which he was elected 
Lieutenant, Tenth Texas Infantry, conmanded 
by Colonel Roger Q. Mills, with which he 
was in active service during the greater part 
of the war. At the fall of Arkansas Post, 
in 1863, he was taken prisoner with his 
brigade; was subsequently exchanged, and 
was with Bragg, and then with Johnston and 
Hood in their operations about Chattanooga, 
and in all of the Georgia campaigns down to 
Atlanta, before which, in the second day’s 
fight under Hood, he was wounded, losing 
the thumb and two fingers of the left hand. 
Disabled by this from further duty in the 
field, he was placed in the detective service, 
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and until the close of the war was on the 
Mobile & Obio Railroad. After the snur- 
render he returned to Texas, and, having read 
law, was admitted to the bar at Brenham, in 
1866, and began practice at Millican, which 
he pursued at that place and at Bryan until 
1872, when he moved to Cameron, Milam 
county. During his residence at Bryan he 
was County Judge of Brazos county, ander 
Throckmorton’s administration, and in 1876 
he was elected County Judge of Milam county. 
I? 1874 he moved from Cameron to Rock- 
dale, where he continued in the practice of 
law, and three years later became interested 
in the banking business. The institution, 
with which he was connected, was the Rock- 
dale Bank, the pioneer institution of the kind 
in Milam county. It was started in January, 
1874, by Isaac Jalonick, representing Stowe 
& Wilmerding, of Galveston, and was run 
about a year, when it failed, and was then 
bought by Wayland & Wheatley; two years 
later these men sold it to Judge Perry, who 
kept it in active operation until January, 1892, 
when it went into voluntary liquidation. 

In 1882 Judge Perry was elected to the 
State Senate for the senatorial district com- 
posed of the counties of Milam, Brazcs and 
Robertson, and served in that capacity during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth sessions of the 
Legislature. 

In the twenty years that Judge Perry has 
resided in Milam county be has accumulated 
considerable means, most of which are in- 
vested in lands in the county and in town 
lats and enterprises of one kind and another 
in Rockdale. Whatever tends to further the 
interest and welfare of the community in 
which he livez, receives his cordial approba- 
tion and prompt assistance. He is president 
of the Rockdale Cotton Oil Mills, and is one 
cf the chief promoters of the Rockdale Im- 


provement Company, owners and operators 
of the water works and electric-light plant of 
that place. He is the present Mayor of 
Rockdale, and is credited with making a dig- 
nified and efficient officer, thoroughly alive to 
the interests of the town, and prompt in the 
execution of its laws. Under hbis adminis- 
tration the town has prospered as never be- 
fore, and it was mainly through his manage- 
ment that the city acquired its very efficient 
system of water works and electric lights. 

He has always been a Democrat and comes 
of a long line of Democratic ancestors. His 
father was an associate, in early life, of Rich- 
ard M. Johnson, one of Kentucky’s great 
lights of Democracy, under whom he was 
trained to astrict observance of the principles 
and practices of the party. 

In May, 1869, Judge Perry married Miss 
Annie Hubert, a daughter of Ben Hubert, of 
Bryan, and a native of Polk county, this 
State. To this union five children have been 
born, all of whom are living. These, in the 
order of their ages, are: Annie Belle, Preston 
H., Milton Carroll, Jimmie F. and Earl. 
Mrs. Perry comes of one of the early settled 
families of Texas, her father having moved 
to this State about 1836, and she is herself a 
good type of one of this great State’s best 
products, an intelligent and refined lady, an 
affectionate wife and mother. Both she and 
her husband are members of the Baptist 
Church, and are liberal in their charities as 
well as zealous in the interests of their 


church. 
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R. WOODALL, Baileyville, is one of 

_ the substantial and progressive young 
farmers of the Brazos bottom in Milam 
county. His father, Jefferson P. Woodall, 
wag born in Jones county, Georgia, in 1830. 
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There he grew to manhood and married | bottom, 350 of which is in cultivation and 


Asenia, daugnter of John Dumas. Mr. 
Woodall followed farming during his life- 
time and was fairly successful, and died in 
his native State in 1858. Our subject’s 
paternal grandfather was Robert Woodall. 
He was a planter, and, like his son, Jeffer- 
son, had no political or military record. He 
married Mary Miller, and was the father of 
six children, two of whom are now living. 
Mr. Woodall died in 1875. Our subject’s 
maternal grandfather, John Dumag, married 
Matilda Kolb, and became the father of Eliza- 
beth, who married Joseph Slade of Louisiana; 
Ann became the wife of John W. Hard; she 
is now deceased; Jerry, deceased; and Asenia, 
our subject’s mother. Mr. Dumas was mar- 
ried firat to Hannah Gorden, by whom he 
had Nancy, now deceased, who married Will- 
iam Harrison; Helen deceased, who married 
Newton Samples; Sarah, deceased, who mar- 
ried John Harvey; Edmond; Martha, de- 
ceased, who married William Brewington; 
Temperance, who married John D. Holloway ; 
and John C. Dumas, deceased. 

From the union of Jefferson P. Woodall 
and Asenia Dumas two children were born, 
namely: Mary, wife of James M. Eaves, 
and residing in Burnet county, Texas, and 
John R., our subject. After the death of 
Jefferson P. Woodall, his widow married 
L. P. Eaves, now of Wilderville, Falls county. 
Of this marriage one child is living, Minnie. 
John It. Woodall was raised in Georgia and 
received in youth the elements of a common 
English education. At the age of seventeen 
he was thrown own his own resources and in 
the fall of 1875 he came to Texas, locating in 
Milam county, where he engaged in farming 
on rented land. He then assumed the engage- 
ment and control of the 500-aecre tract be- 


longing to W.J. Brewington on the Brazos | 
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upon which 130 bales of cotton were grown 
in 1891 and about the same number in 1892. 
A gin and small mercantile business is con- 
ducted in connection with tbe management 
of this farm. Mr. Woodall owns a farm of 
859 acres lying on the Brazos river, 175 
acres of which is in cultivation. He owns 
a gin and does a good business with this 
during the ginning season. 

Mr. Woodall married in 1869 Miss Ida, 
the daughter of Dr. C. C. Briggs of New 
York, who married Miss Sarah Oakley and 
had only one child. Mr. and Mrs. Briggs 
are now living in Alabama. The children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Woodall are: Carey, Rich- 
ard, Dumas, deceased and Goldy. In per- 
sonal appearance, Mr. Woodall is of medium 
height, of muscular frame, and of large 


proportions. As all men of considerable 
avoirdupois, he is of a pleasant and affable 
temper, making his companionship agreeable 
and entertaining. 
In politics Mr. Woodall is a Democrat, 
and a leader in local matters. 
OG 
B LOEWENSTEIN & BRO.—Perhaps 
no single case better illustrates the 
phenomenal commercial growth of the 
towns of Milam county during the last 
twenty years than does that of B, Loewen- 
stein & Bro., of Rockdale, a firm that en- 
joys the distinction of being one of the 
pioneers of that place, and one of the first in 
commercial strength in the county. They 
have been in business in Rockdale just twenty 
years, having opened their first stock of goods 
here December 24, 1873. That was before 
the International & Great Northern Railroad 
had reached this place, and when the town of 
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Rockdale was as yet only a small opening 
among the post-oaks. During the time that 
Rockdale remained the terminus of the rail- 
road every thing about the place was in that 
unsettled condition characteristic of new 
western towns, the business of the Messrs. 
Loewenstein being no exception; but, with 
the departure of the terminal, things rapidly 
settled down to a solid basis. Then it was 
that the Messrs. Loewenstein began to lay 
their plans to establish themselves in a staple 
business and grow with what promised to he 
a legitimate growth of the community. With 
the influx of immigration they extended their 
acquaintance, and let it be known that they 
had come to stay. They increased their stock 
as their trade demanded, and raised the grade 
of goods as the buying public became edu- 
cated to better qualities and prices. The 
swiftly passing years have wrought a wonder- 
ful change in their fortunes. From a few 
handfuls of goods, representing only $200 
or $300 investment, their stock has in- 
creased to one varying from $40,000 to 
$50,000, and they do a cash business of 
$75,000 a year. They handle dry goods, 
clothing, boots, shoes and groceries the same 
as when they began twenty years ago, but 
they have classified and arranged their stock, 
systemized their business and conduct it in 
an entirely different manner from that ob- 
served in former years. One of the most im- 
portant changes which they have made has 
been from the credit to the cash basis. This 
change was made in 1889, and their business 
instead of suffering from it has increased and 
is better now than it ever was. They occupy 
commodious quarters; a double-front, two- 
story brick house, frónting on two streets, 
built by themselves at a cost of $6,000, and 
admirably arranged for the safe, convenient 
and expeditious handling of their trade. 
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They employ a corps of ten clerks, and dur- 
ing the fall season especially their place is a 
hive of industry. 

The firm is composed of Benjamin and 
Joseph Loewenstein, brothers, both of whom 
are natives of Prussia, both were reared in 
their native country and came to America, 
Benjamin in 1866. and Joseph in 1867. 
Benjamin came to Texas in 1868 and Joseph 
in 1869, and from that date until they settled 
in Rockdale they lived in Colorado and Aus- 
tin countigs. In the twenty-five years that 
they have lived in this country they have be- 
come thoroughly Americanized, and are as 
much attached to all of the interests and in- 
stitutions of their adopted home as they 
could be had they been born on the soil. 
They are public-spirited to a degree seldom 
witnessed in those of foreign birth, standing 
ready at all times to put their money in any 
legitimate enterprise and subscribing liber- 
ally for the promotion of local industries. 
Benjamin is vice-president and member of 
the board of directors of the First National 
Bank of Rockdale, which he helped to 
organize. Heis a stockholder in the Rock- 
dale Cotton Oil Mills, which he also assisted 
in setting on foot. Heis astockholder in the 
Rockdale Cotton Platform Company; and the 
firm established the Rockdale Brick Works, 
representing an investment of $12,000, with 
a capacity of 2,000,000 bricks annually, which 
they conducted successfully until recently 
disposed of by sale. During the time that 
they ran these works they erected seven brick 
business buildings in Rockdale, besides a 
number of dwellings, and were constantly 
buying and improving property in the place 
as well as contracting and building for others. 

Joseph hag been a member of the Board 
of Aldermen for seven years, and Benjamin 
has served half as long on the School Board. 
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Both are Republicans in politics, but have 
never sought any public office, and in fact 
take but little interest in political matters. 
Benjamin belongs to the A. O. U. W., and 
Joseph to the Masons, Knights of Honor and 
American Legion of Honor, and both to the 
Hebrew order, B’nai B’rith. 





In April, 1873, Benjamin married Miss 
Carrie Malsch of Colorado county, this State, 
by her parents to America when small and 
reared in Texas. March 16, 1881, Joseph 
being a native of New York but of German 
ancestry. Each of the brothers has children. 
host of friends. 
ahi 

W farmer of Travis county, is a son of 

RÍ Edward S. Giles, who was born in 
In 1831 the latter moved to Hardeman 
county, same State, and in 1849 settled three 
moved to Duval. He finally made his home 
with our subject, where he died July 7, 1877. 
Democratic party, served as Justice of the 
Peace in Tennessee some time, and was fre- 
the Legislature, but always refused. Socially, 
he was a Master Mason; and religiously, was 
many years. His parents were Josiah and 
Caroline Giles. The father, a native of 
was yet a part of North Carolina, settling in 
Sumner county, where he died in 1828. He 


but a native of Germany, having been brought 
married Miss Sarah Levine of Galveston, she 
each has an elegant home in Rockdale and a 

ILLIAM L. GILES, a successful 
Sumner county, Tennessee, August 6, 1798. 
miles below Austin, Texas, but subsequently 
In political matters, he affiliated with the 
quently solicited to become a candidate for 
and Elder in the Presbyterian Church for 
North Carolina, moved to Tennessee when it 
served as a Captain under General Jackson 
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in the war of 1812, and participated in the 
battles of Talledaga and Horse Shoe Bend. 

The Giles family came to America from 
Ireland in Colonial times, locating in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and many mem- 
bers of the family served in the Revolution- 
ary war. The mother of our subject, nee 
Nancy Jackson, was born in Fauquier county, 
Virginia, April 20, 1798, a daughter of 
Stephen Jackson, a native also of that State. 
He was a wheelwright by occupation, and in 
an early day located on the Ohio river at 
Shawneetown, Gallatin county, Illinois, 
where he died in 1856. The Jackson family 
are of Irish descent. Josiah Jackson, a 
brother of the mother of our subject, was 
Presiding Elder of a conference in [llinois. 
Mrs. Edward Giles located in middle Ten- 
nessee when quite young, near where her 
husband’s father lived. Mr. and Mrs. Giles 
were married in 1825, and were the parents 
of eight children, viz.: Mary M., widow of 
Wade Henry, and resides three miles from 
Austin; Lizzie, wife of N. R. Land, of Corn 
Hill, Williamson county; William L., our 
subject; Lewis L., who was killed at Mun- 
fordville, Kentucky, with Colonel Terry, 
December 17, 1861,; Val C., of Austin; and 
Calvin Lycurgus and Eliza, deceased when 
young. 

William L. Giles, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Hardeman county, Ten- 
nessee, December 22, 1831, and received a 
good education. He remained with his 
parents until 1854, after which he clerked in 
a mercantile house until 1857, and in that 
year was appointed Deputy Tax Collector 
and Assessor of Travis county, Texas. He 
continued that occupation until the breaking 
out of the late war, when he enlisted in the 
Sixth Texas Infantry. Mr. Giles was capt- 
ured at the battle of Arkansas Post, taken to 
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Camp Bntler, Springfield, Illinois, four 
months later was taken to Petersburg, Vir- 
yinia, and exchanged, May 1, 1863, and was 
forwarded to Richmond, where they reorgan- 
ized temporarily to repel the Federal cavalry 
under General Sherman during the battle of 
Chancellorsville. He saw Jackson’s funeral 
train, was transferred to the army of Tennes- 
see, took part in the battle of Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge, and in most of the 
engagements of the Tennessee campaign. 
Mr. Giles was slightly wounded at the battle 
of Ringgold. At the close of the war he was 
discharged as Second Lieutenant of the Cav- 
alry of Colonel Venevide’s regiment, after 
which he remained at his father’s home two 
years. In 1867 he located on his present 
farm of 199 acres in Travis county, 140 
acres of which is under a fine state of culti- 
vation, and has the necessary stock for farm 
use. 

Mr. Giles was married in 1866, to Sallie 
A. Jordan, a daughter of Frederick and Har- 
riet (Buchman) Jordan, natives of South 
Carolina. They moved to what was then the 
Republic of Texas, locating first in Austin 
county, and in 1858 came to Travis county. 
Both are now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Giles 
have five children: Alice O., an art student 
at Austin; Lewis L., Flora C., Maggie B. 
and Eugene. Mr. Giles affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and his wife and two 
daughters are members of the Christian 
Church. 


OHN B. WOLF.—He who weds him- 
J sef to a great principle lays the founda- 
tion of a successful life. In every man’s 
career sOme mainspring of action can be 
found, and according as that silent force is 
directed his destiny will be determined. The 
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life purpose of the subject of this sketch 
seeins to be no scheme of self-aggrandize- 
ment or fleeting worldly ambition, but sim- 
ply to live up to the measure of his endow- 
ments and responsibilities, to develop a char- 
acter and leave an honorable name to his 
posterity. 

John B. Wolf comes of good stock, his 
lineage running back through pioneer fami- 
lies of this country to the old state of Penn- 
sylvania, where his first ancestors on this 
continent were of that number of industrions, 
thrifty, peaceful people called “Pennsylvania 
Dutch.” The course of migration of the 
family from Pennsylvania was by way of 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
Arkansas, in each of which States they were 
early settlers. Michael Wolf, the father of 
the subject of this sketch, was born in Hop- 
kins county, Kentucky, and was taken by 
his parents when a youth to Arkansas, where 
he grew up and passed his subsequent life. 
At a proper age he married Elizabeth Adams, 
who like himself was a native of Kentucky and 
a member of a pioneer family of that State 
and Arkansas, and a lady of many excellen- 
cies of character. They were the parents of 
seven children, of whom John B. was the 
fifth in age. He was born in what was then 
Izard, now Baxter, county, Arkansas, Decem- 
ber 25, 1840. Both parents died while he 
was yet a child, and thus deprived of the care 
and guardianship natural and proper to his 
age his early training was attended with 
some disadvantages. He grew np, however, 
a sturdy youth, and by the assistance of rela- 
tives and industry on his own part acquired 
some knowledge from books, with which, 
supplemented with a fair measure of pluck 
and energy, he began life for himself at the 
age of seventeen, coming at that age—1857 
—to Texas. From 1857 to 1860 he made 
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his home in the northern part of this State 
where he was variously engaged as farm hand, 
teamster, brick-maker and_ school-teacher. 
He returned to his native State just before 
the opening of the Civil war, and there en- 
tered the service of the Confederacy in May, 
1861, enlisting in Company I, Fourteenth 
Arkansas Infantry. For four years he fol- 
lowed the varying fortunes of the flag of the 
Confederacy, participating in the hardships, 
pleasures and thrilling experiences which 
made up the life of the common soldiery in 
that great straggle. He saw service under 
each of those distinguished generals, Price, 
McCulloch, Gardner and Buckner, and was 
inthe departments east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. He entered the army a pri- 
vate but was made captain of his company at 
Corinth, Mississippi, in 1862, and com- 
manded it from that date until the surrender. 
He was never wouuded but was once cap- 
tured, and while in imprisonment partici- 
pated in an episode that attracted much at- 
tention at the time and has since come to be 
regarded as one of the romances of the war. 
It occurred on board a vessel in the Atlantic 
ocean and is known in history as the ‘Cap- 
ture of the Maple Leaf.” A brief account 
of this event belongs to this biography, and 
will here be given in almost the language in 
which Captain Wolf narrated it to the writer. 
On thia point he said: 

“On the capture of Port Hudson in June, 
1863, the Federal authorities paroled the 
private soldiers but retained the commis- 
sioned officers with the intention of sending 
them North to be placed in prison. I was 
one of this number of officers. We were put 
aboard a gunboat at Port Hudson and sent 
down to New Orleans, where we were trans- 
ferred to the steamer Catawba, guarded by 
Billy Wilson’s New York Zouaves and 
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taken to Fortress Monroe. At this point we 
were transferred to another steamer, the 
Maple Leaf, in charge of a captain with a 
crew of fifty men and a guard of twenty-four 
Federal soldiers under command of a lieu- 
tenant. Under this escort we put to sea, the 
intention being, I suppose, to take us to 
Johnson’s island, near New York city. But 
we had no desire to go to prison, and we were 
not long in making up our minds to effect an 
escape if such a thing were possible. As to 
number we were about equally divided, there 
being seventy-five Confederates and seventy- 
five Federals. The Federals had the advant- 
age, however, inasmuch as they were in pos- 
session of the arms and munitions of war, 
and were the recognized masters of the sit- 
uation. But the Confederates, being officers, 
and as you might say in a certain sense 
picked men, were not lacking in brains, re- 
source and courage. A fairly vigilant watch 
was kept up on the part of the Federals 
while we were in port and until we got well 
out to sea; but once safely, as they thought, 
axay from shore, they relaxed their vig- 
ilance, trusting, I reckon, to the waters and 
to our supposed submission to fate. It was 
then, however, that we saw our chance. The 
guards served in relays of eight each and we 
knew that we could easily overcome eight 
men even if they were armed and we were 
not. Accordingly, at a given signala rush 
was made for the guards and for the pilot 
and engineers, who were soon disarmed, in 
our possession and our prisoners. The plan 
was to keep the guards closely confined 
so that they would not give any annoyance 
and to place a sufficient number of our own 
men over the pilot and engineers to 
make them do our bidding, and then 
pull for the shore. It happened to fall 
to my lot to be one of these assigned to 
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duty over the pilot, and from the advantage- 
ous position of the pilot house I surveyed 
the operations below. The capture took 
place about ten o’clock in the morning and it 
was not long befure we were headed for land. 
We were not given much trouble by the Fed- 
erals after we got possession of the boat; for 
we had the advantage of them and were deter- 
mined, as they knew, to make our escape. A 
fusilade of rough jokes and bantering was 
kept up pretty much all day, and several at- 
tempts were made by the pilot to run the 
boat back into Fortress Monroe; but we were 
sufticiently acquainted with the lay of the 
land to prevent anything of the kind being 
done. 

«Finally, about sundown, we reached the 
shore and secured a safe landing off Cape 
Henry, Princess Ann county, Virginia. We 
paroled the Federal guards and crew and 
leaving eight or ten of our sick, and, wounded 
on board the boat, the remainder of us set 
out for Richmond. Wewere then, although 
we did not know it, in Union lines; but we 
soon began to encounter obstacles, and these 
multiplied as we proceeded until it became 
expedient for us to seek safety in the swamps 
of North Carolina. We were concealed in 
these swamps some ten or twelve days, being 
fed and protected by the families of Confed- 
erate soldiers who were then at the front, 
and kept informed by them of the movements 
of the enemy. During thie time we fell in 
with an old guerrilla captain named W. B. 
Sandlin, who was operating in that locality 
and to whom we were indebted for a great 
deal of assistance. He had acompany made 
up mostly of boys, who however, did effect- 
ive duty in dogging the enemy from point 
to point and occasionally rounding up a 
straggling squad of Federals. In time Cap- 
tain Sandlin agd his boys secured sume small 


boats, in which he transported us to Albe- 
marle Sound, and, piloting us through the 
enemy's lines, landed us at a point from 
which after a few hours’ rapid march we 
were beyond the reach of the Federals and 
safely on our way tv Richmond. Before we 
reached the latter place, however, we were 
met by a detachment of General D. H. Hills 
cavalry, which had been sent out by Presi- 
dent Davis to assist us to escape, news of the 
capture of the Maple Leaf having been pub- 
lished in the Northern papers, through 
which channel it had reached the authorities 
at Richmond. We received a royal welcome 
at the seat of the Confederate government, 
and, what we needed and appreciated fully 
as much, rest and food. For my part I re- 
mained there only a few days, when I started 
west to rejoin my command. I reached 
Joseph E. Johnston’s army, then in Missis- 

sippi, which I entered about July 10, 1863, 

and remained with it for three months. At’ 
the end of that time I heard of my command, 

not yet reorganized however, west of the 

Mississippi river. I immediately secured a 

a transfer and made my way to it, entering a 

brigade at Washington, Arkansas, made up 

of paroled troops from Vicksburg and Port 

Hudson. I served in this command under 

General Thomas P. Dockery until the close 

of hostilities, receiving my discharge at Mar- 

shall, Texas, in May, 1865.” 

From 1865 to 1869 Captain Wolf resided 
in Arkansas engaged in farming. He came 
to Texas in April, 1869, and, settling in Mi- 
lam county, farmed for three years, after 
which he engaged in the mercantile business 
in Davilla and Rockdale. He was elected 
Sheriff of Milam county in 1878 and held 
the office for two years. The offices of 
Sheriff and Collector were then in one, the 
duties being performed by the Sheriff. They 
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were separated during*his terin, and in No- 
vember, 1880, he was elected Collector of 
of the county. He has held this office since, 
having been re-elected to it every two years. 
It is needless to say that he has made one of 
the most efficient officers the county has ever 
had. No man could have held as important 
an office as that of Collector as long as he 
has without giving satisfaction in an eminent 
degree. Milam county has very few men 
more popular than he is. Plain in manner 
and speech, he is easily approached and in 
all of his intercourse in life his conduct is 
marked by the utmost sincerity and cordial- 
ity. Captain Wolf was made a Mason at the 
age of twenty-one, and has taken the Royal 
Arch and Council degrees. He is also Com- 
mander of Hercules Council, American Le- 
gion of Honor, and Protector of Evening 
Star Lodge, No. 62, Knights and Ladies of 
Honor, and Treasurer of the Grand Lodge of 
Texas of the Knights of Honor. He has 
been for years a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church and Superintendent of Sun- 
day-echools. 

In September, 1866, Captain Wolf mar- 
ried Agnes Adams, a daughter of Esquire J. 
D. Adams of Marion county, Arkansas, 
where Mrs. Wolf was born and reared. This 
union has resulted in the birth of five sons 
and two daughters: Charles D., Nellie, 
Thomas M., Penn, Johno O., Wyatt L. and 


Minnie. 
eet adie Sin we z 
J E. STILES, a farmer and stock-raiser 
of Williamson county, was born in 
Tennessee, December 20, 1835, a son 
of Seaborn and Rebecca (Fincher) Stiles, na- 
tives of South Carolina. This family is of 
the fourth generation in America, three 
brothers of that name having come from 
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England to this country in 1643. A number 
of the descendants were soldiers in the Revo- 
lutionary war. Seaborn Stiles moved to 
Brushy, Milam county, Texas, in 1849, where 
he died in 1874. He was a prominent farmer 
and a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church. He was twice married, and by the 
first union had fiveechildren: Amanda, J. E., 
Sarah J., Margaret and Frank N. He also 
had five children by the second marriage: 
Jesse L., Mary C., Rebecca C., A. W. and 
one deceased. 

J. E. Stiles, the subject of this sketch, 
moved with his parents to Missouri, and in 
1848 located in Bastrop county, Texas. One 
year later he took up his residence in Milam 
county, which then contained only three 
families, viz.: Black, Kirkendall and Stiles. 
Game of all kinds was plentiful, and the In- 
dians were friendly. Mr. Stiles began stock- 
raising with hbis brother, and in 1860 they 
moved their stock to Coleman county. Dur- 
ing the war the settlers in a number of 
frontier counties were exempted from serv- 
ice, but they formed themselves into com- 
panies, our subject being under Major Erath, 
to protect the property. During that time 
the brothers lost much of their stock by the 
Indians, the Confederate government also 
taking many beeves, and in 1868 they sold 
their entire interests and Mr. Stiles returned 
home. Heshortly afterward returned to this 
county, and in 1868 purchased an interest in 
a ranch of 320 acres anda herd of cattle, 
and in 1870 bought the remainder of the 
section. He and his brother now own about 
10,000 acres of land, 450 acres under culti- 
vation, a large herd of cattle, and each has 
separate homes. They also own other tracts 
to the amount of 1,000 acres. 

In 1875 Mr. Stiles was united in marriage 
with Miss Eliza Thomas, who was born in 
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Alabama, July 26, 1855, a daughter of 
James and Clarenda (Grice) Thomas, natives 
also of that State. The parents died when 
Mrs. Stiles was small. Our subject and wife 
have had four children, three now living: 
Hardy R., James V. and Hadley A. Mr. 
Stiles served as Enrolling Officer and Lien- 
tenant during the late war, was a candidate 
for the State Democratic Convention and 
votes with the Democratic party. Socially, 
he is a member of the I. O. O. F., and isa 
Royal Arch Mason. Religiously, he was 
formerly a member of the Christian Church. 
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ALVIN C. WHITE.— The subject of 
this sketch comes of pioneer stock, 
tracing his ancestry back for three or 

four generations through the early settled 
families of this country to Virginia, the 
mother of States. The line on his father’s 
side is as follows: Henry White, born in 
Virginia about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, married a Miss Russian, by whom he 
had a large family of children, one of whom 
was Robert White, born in Virginia in 1786, 
married Nancy Coburn, by whom he had 
twelve children, one of whom was Elijah 
White, the father of Calvin C. of this article. 
Henry and Robert White both moved to Ten- 
nessee in the early settling of that State, and 
there Henry died in 1830, and Robert moved 
from there in 1837 to Texas, settling first in 
what is now Walker county and later in Leon 
county. He died in Leon county in 1884. 
Elijah White was bern in Perry county, Ten- 
nessee, in 1822, and was reared there to the 
age.of fifteen, the remainder of his youth and 
early manhood being spent in Texas. In 
1844 he married Julia Jones of Walker 
county, this State, and about 1844 or ’45 


moved to Milam county, settling on Jones 
Prairie, where he made his home till his 
death, which occurred in 1886. He was a 
successful farmer, a volunteer soldier in the 
late war, Twelfth Texas Regiment (Parzons’ 
brigade), an industrious, useful and highly 
respected citizen. Coming to the county 
when he did, he was in a position to render 
valuable service to civilization, and this he 
did in the active part he took in building ap 
the educational, religious and social interests 
of the community where he settled. He 
helped to organize the Little River Baptist 
Church and held a membership in it till his 
death. He was also a charter member of 
Little River Lodge, No. 397, A. F. & A. M., 
in which he occupied a conspicuons place. 
His lodge passed the following resolution of 
respect on his death: 

“Brother E. White departed this life Feb- 
ruary 19, 1886. He was a Mason in every 
sense of the word and loved the tenets of tlre 
order as every Mason should. In his death 
we have lost a brother, both in the Masonic 
lodge and in the church, and the community 
has lost a inember who cannot be replaced. 

Soldier of God, well done! 
Rest be thy loved employ, 

And while eternal ages run 
Rest in thy Maker's joy. 

‘To his wife and children we extend our 
sincere sympathy, and offer as a consoling 
thought to them in the hour of their bereave- 
ment the splendid Christian character which 
the departed has left for their emulation and 
certainty that they will meet him in heaven 
if they live in accordance with the teachings 
of the Gospel.” 

Mrs. White died in 1875. She was a 
daughter of J. P. Jones, who was probably 
Milam county’s first settler, the sturdy, 
courageous old pioneer for whom Jones prai- 
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rie was named, and who sold his life so dearly 
at the celebrated Battle Creek fight in Na- 
varro county in 1838. Elijah and Julia 
White were the parents of a large number of 
children, most of whom are still living, being 
residents of this State. The full number, in 
the order of their ages, is as follows: James, 
who died in Leon county, in infancy; Sarah, 
who was married to F. M. Moss and is now 
deceased, leaving one child, Eulalia; Calvin 
C., of this article; Joseph, who died in this 
county, having married Julia Osborn, by 
whom he had two children, Josie and Alsy; 
William P., a farmer of Jones prairie, Milam 
county; Leonard, of Coleman county; Annie, 
who was married to N. B. McKinney and is 
deceased, leaving three children, Florence, 
Nola and N. B.; Mollie, wife of A. A. Beall 
of Colorado City; Lizzie, wife of J. W. Car- 
gill of Jones prairie, Milam county; Edward 
Franklyn, and Gus, who died in youth; and 
David, of Milam county. 

Calvin C. White was born on Jones prairie, 
Milam county, Texas, October 11, 1847, where 
he was also reared, growing up on the farm. 
His education was obtained in the country 
schools. Opportunities for education then 
were limited, but such as they were young 
White enjoyed. Having been reared to farm- 
ing, he naturally took to this when he began 
lite for himeelf, and has been engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and etock-raising all his 
life, owning and residing on the old home- 
stead. 

January 8, 1874, Mr. White married Mrs. 
Lou Little, widow of Lucius Little and 
daughter of James Oliver. Mrs. White was 
born in North Carolina and wasachild when 
her parents moved to Texas. She has two 
brothers. Claudius C., a druggist, residing at 
Alexander, Texas; and Augustus P., Clerk of 
the District Court of Stonewall county, 


Texas; and two sisters: Amanda, now Mrs. 
B. A. Goodwin, living in Milam county; and 
Annie, wife of M. M. Liner of Hopkins 
county, Texas. By her former marriage Mrs. 
White had one child, Lizzie. Mr. and Mrs. 
White have had eight children: Gertrude, 
who was born October 31, and died Novem- 
ber 23, 1875; Walter E., April 9, 1876; 
Berta, January 1, 1879; Amanda, February 
23, 1882; Benjamin J., January 1, 1885; 
Claudius, September 28, 1887; and Sidney 
M., September 28, 1887. Mr. and Mrs. 
White are members of the Baptist Church, 
and Mr. White belongs to the Masonic fra- 
ternity, having been connected with this 
order about ten years, and is now Past Master 


of Little River Lodge, No. 397, A. F. & 
A. M. 


‘APTAIN E. T. THOMPSON. — The 

- ancestors of the subject of this sketch 
came from Scotland and were among 

the early settlers of this country, taking up 
their residence in South Carolina in Colonial 
times. There Robert Thompson, the patern- 
al grandfather of the subject of this notice, 
was born. He married a Miss Barton, by 
whom he had five children, two sons and 
three daughters, the fourth of whom was 
Robert, father of our subject. Robert 
Thompson was born in Abbeville district, 
South Carolina, about the year 1801 or 1802. 
He was reared in his native State, and there 
married, in 1827, Lydia Teague, a daughter 
of Elijah and Sarah Teague, the daughter 
being anative of Abbeville district, where 
she was born about 1804- Robert and Sarah 
Thompson moved to Alabama, settling in 
what was then Benton, now Calhoun, county 
in 1835. There the mother died in 1852, 
leaving seven children: Elijah Teague, of 
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this article; Margaret Elizabeth, who was 


married to J. W. Anderson and now resides 
in Calhoun county, Alabama; Sarah S., who 
was married to J. A. Landers and died leav- 
ing one child: Thomas Benton, who died in 
Chambers county, Alabama, in 1893, where 
his descendants now live; Robert W., who 
died in recent years at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, leaving no issue; John Hunter, who 
died in Virginia, in the Confederate service 
during the late war; and Barton, who died in 
infancy. The father was twice mar- 
ried afterward but had no children by 
either of his last marriages. He died 
in 1866; was a planter throughout life; ac- 
cumulated considerable means in lands and 
slaves before the war, all of which, however, 
was swept away during that destructive con- 
test. He was for many years a member of 
the Methodist Church, in which be was in 
later life a local minister. 

Elijah Teague Thompson, the subject 
proper of this notice, was born in Abbeville 
district, Soutb Carolina, September 27, 1828, 
and was reared in Calhour county, Alabama, 
where his parents settled when he was seven 
years old. He grew up on the farm and has 
followed agricultural pursuits all his life. 
His educational advantages were limited. 
Marrying at about the age of twenty-one, he 
settled on a farm to himself and until the 
opening of the Civil war was actively en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits. 

He entered the Confederate service in the 
latter part of 1861, enlisting in Company 
D, which he raised and of which he was 
elected and commissioned Captain, Thirty- 
first Alabama Infantry. With this command 
he joined the Army of Tennessee in Febru- 
ary, 1862, and participated in the raid into 
Kentucky under General E. Kirby Smith, 
joined Bragg and was with him in his subse- 
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quent operations as far as Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee, whence Stephencon’s division, to 
which the Thirty-first Alabama belonged, 
was ordered to the vicinity of Knoxville. 
Captain Thompson’s command, however, 
took part in the engagements at Fort Gibson, 
Baker’s Creek, Big Black and the siege of 
Vicksburg. At the fall of Vicksburg he 
was paroled, with the remainder of his com- 
rades, and soon afterward rendezvoused at 
Demopolis, Alabama, was later exchanged 
and again entered the service in time to take 
part in the battle of Chickamanga. He was 
in all the engagements in the vicinity of 
Chattanooga, and, entering the Georgia cam- 
paign in the spring of 1864, he was in the 
series of fights down to Atlanta, being capt- 
ured at Kenesaw mountain on June 15, 
1864. He was taken from this point to 
Johnson’s island, New York, where he was 
held till June 15, 1865. 

Returning home he turned his attention 
at once to the problems of peace, finding as 
the only means left him with which to again 
begin the battle of life two little mules and 
his farm. He put in a crop, but before it 
was “laid by” some one stole one of his 
mules and the crop was worked out with the 
other mule and by hand. Struggling along 
as well as he could with the limited means at 
his command, Captain Thompson continued 
to reside in Alabama until 1869, when, 
wearying with the unequal contest, he came 
West to seek a better foothold. He reached 
Milam county December 7, 1869, and made 
his first stop at old Port Sullivan. He rented 
land there one year and then in 1870 bought 
140 acres of the place on which he now re- 
sides. He has bought other land since, his 
holding now amounting to 700 acres, between 
450 and 500 acres of which is in cultivation. 
The average yield of his farm is from 150 to 
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200 bales of cotton annually and grain and 
stock products in proportion. His farın lies 
in the Little river and Brazos bottoms and is 
one of the best places in the eastern part of 
the county. i 

With the exception of the office of Justice 
of the Peace, which Captain Thompson filled 
for eight years iù Alabama, he has never held 
any public position, preferring the peaceful 
ways of private life to the business of office- 
seeking and office-holding. In politics he is 
a Democrat, stanch in his support of the 
principles of the party and loyal to its nomi- 
nees. In 1852 he became a member of the 
Masonic fraternity and has held a member- 
ship in that order since. He'hss been a 
member of the Methodist Church for fifty 
years, and in accordance with his means a 
liberal contributor to all charitable work. 

In September, 1847, Captain Thompson 
married Miss ArianaS. A. Ghent, a daughter 
of Daniel Ghent and a native of South Car- 
olina. The issue of this marriage has been 
eight children: Robert Daniel, who married 
Nellie Leopard and resides in Milam county; 
Nancy, who was married to William Self and 
resides in this county; Thomas L., of Fort 
Bend county, Texas; Sallie, who is the wife 
of A. E. Brady, of Milam county; Fannie, 
who is the wife of Dr. M. Cawthon, of 
Eddy, Texas; Lizzie Viola, who died at the 
age of fourteen; Lena A. and Laura A. 
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WW rvsox, WINFLELD SCOTT 
TYSON, a farmer of Milam coun- 
= ty, residing near Maysfield, was 
born in Montgomery county, Tennessee, 
April 21, 1850, and is a son of John E. 


Tyson, who was born in the saine county 
in 1825. The latter’s father, Uriah Tyson, 
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was born in North Carolina in 1787. The 
family are of Welsh descent, and its earliest 
representatives came to America in ante- 
Revolutionary days, settling in Virginia, but 
afterward emigrated to North Carolina. In 
his young manhood Uriah Tyson moved to 
Montgomery county, Tennessee, early in this 
century, driving the “safety” of the eigh- 
teenth century, the ox and cart. He married 
Mary Barber, and they had seven children: 
Wright, James, Noah, William, Marshall, 
John E. and Mary. Mrs. Tyson died in 


1849, at the age of sixty-one years. 


John E. Tyson, the father of our subject, 
was reared a farmer boy, was fairly well edu- 
cated, and engaged in the calling taught him 
in youth. He was a prominent slave-owner, 
was a leader in his community, and was 
much interested in the promotion of worthy 
and laudable enterprises. Both the church 
and school were recipients of his benefac- 
tions. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and became greatly interested in 
the workings and success of the order. Mr. 
Tyson came to Texas in 1853, floating down 
the Cumberland river to the Ohio, then by the 
Mississippi river to the Gulf, by steamer to 
the mouth of the Brazos river, and up this 
by a smaller vessel to old Port Sullivan. A 
farm was immediately purchased, on which 
he settled and where he continued to reside 
until death, in 1880. He gave three years 
of his life to good, hard, faithful service in 
the Confederate army, enlisting in Colonel 
Dufi’s regiment in 1862, and served on 
frontier and coast defense. In politics he 
affiliated with the Democratic party, but he 
was never a solicitor of public favors, and 
never held but one elective office, that being 
County Commissioner of Milam county. 

Mr. Tyson married Martha S., a daughter 
of Isaac and Wilmouth (Noland) Sparks, of 
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Carroll county, west Tennessee. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sparks were the parents of eight chil- 
dren, viz.: Bailey; Jesse; Mary, wife of 
Ambrose Harmon: Sallie, who married Sam- 
uel Tyson; Martha, wife of John E. Tyson; 
Isaac H.; Wilmouth, wife of Ambrose 
Mitchell; and Mahala, who married D. M. 
Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Tyson had seven 
children, namely: Lenora, who died at the 
age of two years; William Winfield Scott, 
our subject; Mary, who died at two years of 
age; Angeline, who died aged ten; John B., 
who died aged three; James E., who lives in 
Cameron; and Martha B., who died at the 
age of seventeen. 

W. W. S. Tyson attended school when the 
labors of the farm did not demand his atten- 
tion, and at the age of twenty-two years em- 
barked in agricultural pursuits on his own 
responsibility. He rented land the first year, 
the following year purchased 150 acres, and 
eight years later bought a tract near where 
he now resides. He remained on the latter 
place until the death of his father, when the 
interest of the other heirs in the old home- 
stead was secured, when he made his final 
move. Mr. Tyson now owns 300 acres of 
land, 180 acres of which is cultivated. In 
1891 he raised seventy-five bales of cotton 
on his place, and in 1892, sixty bales. He is 
specially interested in the raising of tine 
horses, cattle and hogs. Politically, he aftili- 
ates with the Democratic party, and has been 
appointed a delegate to various county and 
district conventions and has always taken 
an active interest the politics of county and 
State. 

In 1873 Mr. Tyson married Cornelia, a 
daughter of George W. Murphy, of Virginia. 
Mr. and Mrs. Murphy were the parents of 
six children: Charles E., deceased; Mary, 
wife of Henry Faulk; Emma, deceased, mar- 
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ried ©. L. Butts; Cornelia, wife of Mr. 
Tyson; James E., deceased; Eugenia Flor- 
ence, deceased; and Pauline, who died in in- 
fancy. Our subject and wife have had the 
following chiddren, namely: John William, 
George W.; and Joe S., deceased; Ola Wil- 
mouth; Charles E.; Zula B.; Hall C.; Emma 
C., and an infant. The family are members 
of the Methodist Church, in which Mr. 
Tyson is a Steward and Trustee. 
| Texas, entered upon the study of law 
in the office of his uncle, Colonel M. 
Thompson, in Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia. It took him but two months to find 
that the practice of law was not his calling, 
and one morning he announced his intention 
of starting home the following evening. 
Recollecting thatjhe had not yet seen the 
President, he asked his preceptor how he 
would obtain an audience. The gentleman 
replied that it would be impossible to meet 
the President, as it was Cabinet day, and 
visitors were not received. The young man 
determined, however, to see what Western 
assurance would accomplish, and made his 
way to the White House. Confronted by a 
policeman, he stated his errand, and soon was 
ushered into the office of General Babcock, 
the President’s private secretary, who also 
said that the President could not be seen, 
as the Cabinet was in session. The young 
man urged his case, however, and succeeded 
in getting the secretary to prefer his request. 
Five minutes of waiting, and he was intro- 
duced to President Grant, who laughed at 


the young man’s persistency, and chatted 
with him pleasantly about bis Western home. 


ASU ums T YSNA 


ICHAEL T. FOWLER.—In 1874, a 


young man from Travis county, 
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Knowing that his uncle and the students 
would not credit his statement that he had 
succeeded, he asked the President for his 
autograph, which, secured, he bowed himself 
out, and returned in triumph to his- as- 
tonished preceptor and fellow students. This 
incident serves to show the prevailing trait 
of character of our subject, as he was the 
young man In question. 

Mr. Fowler is ason of Willian and Ava- 
line (Thompson) Fowler. The paternal 
family are of Irish descent, and have resided 
in this country for generations. The grand- 
father of our subject, George Fowler, raised 
his family in Spartanburg district, South 
Carolina. The father was born there in 1795, 
was a farmer by occupation, after marriage 
lived in Laurens district until 1853, and in 
that year emigrated to Texas, locating on 
Walnut creek, six miles east of Austin, in 
- Travis county. Two years later he located on 
the place our subject now occupies, which is 
known ae the Sam Craft farm, and the orig- 
inal purchase consisted of 2,400 acres, in 
two different tracts, in both Travis and Bas- 
trop counties. He died there August 3, 1867, 
having been a Methodist in faith, and a 
John C. Calhoun Democrat. 

Mr. Fowler was married in Laurens dis- 
trict, Sonth Carolina, in 1845, to Avaline 
Thompson, a close connection of Patrick 
Henry. Mr. and Mrs. Fowler had eight 
children, viz.: P. M. B., who enlisted in 
Captain W. D. H. Carrington’s cavalry com- 
pany, contracted yellow fever while on duty, 
and died at Brownsville, Texas, in 1864; 
Callie C., wife of W. D. Wallace, of Gar- 
field, this State; James J., of Weberville; J. 
P., a lawyer and farıner of Bastrop, served in 
the State Senate several terms; B. R., a 
farmer of Clarendon, Texas; Kate, widow of 
Edd Roussean, of Taylor; Michael T., our 
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subject; and Beatrice, wife of W. R. Stuart, 
of Ellis county, Texas. The parents were 
both twice married, and the last union made 
each the parents of twenty-one children, and 
a combined family of thirty-four. The 
mother died Augnet 6, 1880. 

Michael T. Fowler, the subject of this 
shetch, was born in Laurens district, South 
Carolina, July 26, 1853, and was brought to 
Texas when only a few months old. He re- 
ceived his education in the common schools, 
and in 1874 went to Washington, District 
of Columbia, to study law, but returned as 
above stated, After'returning Mr. Fowler 
purchased thirty acres of his present place, 
to which he has since added until he now 
owns 416 acres, 245 acres of which is under 
a tine state of cultivation. The land is lo- 
cated on the Colorado river, about fifteen 
miles from Austin, and is worth $40 per acre. 

In Travis county, August 4, 1875, Mr. 
Fowler was united in marriage with Delia, a 
daughter of Albert and Jane (Glover) Brown. 
The father came to this State from New 
York, and served as Justice of the Peace, or 
Alcalde, in the days of the Republic. The 
parents lived at Weberville until their death. 
They raised a family of eleven children. Mr. 
and Mrs. Fowler lost their only child at 
birth. In his political relations, our subject 





is icentified with the Democratic party; and 
he belongs to the Baptist Church. 
wert Fo dt tpe Sie see 
VA county line, north of Austin, 
was born near the city of Glasgow, 
and Catherine (Stuart) McIntyre, both mem- 
bers of the highest class of agriculturists in 


socially, is a Master Mason, and in religion 

G. McINTYRE, a farmer on the 
Scotland, March 13, 1839, a son of Robert 
in that country. The mother died in 1878, 
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and the father still lives on the old home 
place, which has been in possession of the 
family for generations. 

W.G. McIntyre, our subject, was raised 
on one of the finest farms in Scotland, re- 
ceiving all the advantages that could then be 
obtained, and his training to the age of fif- 
teen years was in view of becoming a minis- 
ter. At that time he spent one year travel- 
ing over Great Britain with a friend of the 
family, who occupied an important position 
in the Agricultural Department of the Gov- 
ernment. His experience was such that 
after returning home he resolved to eschew 
the idea of the ministry, and follow in the 
footsteps of generations of McIntyres before 
him. From that time on he was his father’s 
trusted assistant in the management of the 
farm. However, when he thought of culti- 
vating a thirty or forty acre tract when he 
could secure hundreds of acres in America 
with less means, he resolved to make the 
change. Knowing that his father would not 
consent to his coming, he embarked without 
his knowledge, but, the latter learning the 
fact, took a speedier ship and reached him 
before he had put ont to sea. As our sub- 
ject was determined to come, the father gave 
him £200 and bade him God speed. Land- 
ing in New York in March, 1857, he visited 
relatives in Canada for atime, and then went 
to Missouri. For several years Mr. MclIn- 
tyre freighted in the West, speculating in 
goods, which he sold in the Utah mountains. 
He has sold flour there as high as $30 a 
sack. Just before the opening of the late 
war he purchased several slaves, and con- 
tracted to work a farm in Missouri belonging 
to one Grayson, having been engaged in that 
occupation when the war.cloud burst. 

During that struggle the sympathy of Mr. 
McIntyre was naturally with the South, and 
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he therefore enlisted in the Confederate 
army, in MecIntosh’s regiment, in which he 
participated in the battle of Springfield. He 
was then put in charge of a body of scouts 
and spies, his daty being to hover near the 
enemy’s lines and gather information for his 
commander. He was with Quantrell when 
the ravages of war visited the enemy at Law- 
rence, Kansas, and did duty in many other 
trying places. 

After the close of hostilities the bitter feel- 
ing engendered by the war was so intense in 
Missouri, Mr. McIntyre concluded to cast 
his lot with the Texans, making the journey 
by water from New Orleans to Galveston. 
Although our subject had accumulated some 
little means before the war, he was left with 
comparatively nothing, but with a stout 
heart he immediately set out to find work. 
In June, 1865, he was appointed overseer of 
the large plantation of Nathan Davis, near 
Brenham, and so completely did Mr. McIn- 
tyre capture the good will of the father and 
love of his only daughter that December 21, 
of that year, she became his wife. The 
father-in-law had died a month previous to 
that event, leaving our subject administrator 
of the estate. Mr. McIntyre continued to 
reside in that vicinity many years, engaged 
in speculating in cotton and real estate, and 
in the handling of the latter has been most 
beneficial to his State. He secured large 
tracts of land, converted the same into acre 
lots, and interested himself in colonizing it 
with settlers. In 1872 Mr. McIntyre pur- 
chased the William Armstrong tract of 1,600 
acres, where he built his present substantial 
home, and has added 400 acres to his orig- 
inal purchase. [He now has 450 acres of his 
place under cultivation. Beautiful in situ- 
ation, rich in soil, and well kept, Mr. McIn- 
tyre has one of the best ranches in Texas. 
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Our subject and wife have the following 
children: Texanna (wife of J. B. Powell), 
Robert, Walter, Mordecai, James, Mary E, 
Frank R., Charlie and George Whitfield. 
Robert resides in Indian Territory; Morde- 
cai lives on Berry’s creek, in Williamson 
county, and the remainder reside at or near 


their father’s home. Mr. McIntyre is a 
Democrat in political matters, and is a de- 
vout member of the Methodist Church. He 
is liberal with his means in matters of educa- 
tion and religion, and the beantiful little 
church in his community is principally the 
gift of himself and wife. 
{=O 
B. NORMAN, a farmer residing at 
| Rice’s Crossing, Williamson county, 
Texas, is one of the representative 
men of this vicinity. The family, 
of which this gentleman is a member, dates 
back to South Carolina, where his grand- 
father Norman was born, reared, married and 
brought up his family, the names of his chil- 
dreu being Thomas, Benjamin; Martin, Zach- 
ariah, Isaac, and a daughter: 

Isaac Norman, the father of our subject, 
was born in 1819 and was reared on a farm. 
He had only a limited education, but received 
a thorough training in a blacksmith shop, 
which was run in connection with the farm. 
When ayouth he was left an orphan, and 
afterward went to Alabama, where, in 1840, 
he married Catherine, daughter of William 
and Mintie (Payton) Davis. Mrs. Catherine 
Norman was the oldest of her family, followed 
by James, Jane (who married Benjamin 
Northam), and John. Isaac Norman and his 
wife had nine children: W. M., born in 
1841, died in the Confederate army; Martha, 
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of Georgia; A. P., born in 1845, served two 
years during the war in the Confederate army, 
and is now a resident of Williamson county; 
Mary, born in 1847, is the wife of Thomas 
Bryan, Williamson county; Amanda, born in 
1849, is the wife of J. D. Smith, Williamson 
county; Josephine, born in 1851, married H. 
P. Pearson, and died, leaving a fanily of 
five children; Emma, born in 1853, is the 
widow of John Wilson, Williamson county; 
M. B., the subject of our sketch, was born in 
1856; and Louisa, born in 1858, is the wife 
of Alexander Bryan, Williamson county. 
The father of this family was a inan of great 
industry, fair business judgment, and succeed- 
ed in his undertakings in life. During the 
war he was a member of the Alabama State 
troops. He died, after a lingering illness, 
May 13,1868. The mother resides with her 
son, M. B. 

M. B. Norman was born in Fayette county, 
Alabama, May 10, 1856. He had only a 
limited education, as at the early age of 
twelve he began hustling for himself. In 
the winter of 1872 he resolved tu come West, 
and in January of the next year he journeyed 
by rail to New Orleans, by boat to Galveston, 
and by rail to Manor, Travis county, and by 
wagon to Williamson county, where he arrived 
in February, and where he has since lived, 
engaged in farming. For the first nine 
years he rented land, but in 1881, on Christ- 
mas Day, he became the owner of his present 
farm. This farm was originally a part of the 
Wilson Coke headright, Hopkins league, and 
contains 419 acres, 250 of which Mr. Norman 
cultivates, in 1892 producing 115 bales of 
cotton. [n company with M. R. Kennedy, 
of Taylor, Mr. Norman had erected a gin on 
the place, worth $3,000. A month before 
the season of 1892 closed, the gin burned to 


born in 1843, is now Mrs. Thomas Peoples ' the ground, the loss being complete, as ro 
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insurance was on it. In the early part of 
1893 they replaced the old gin with one at a 
cost of $6,000, this being one of the most 
complete gins in the county, having all the 
modern appliances. 

Mr. Norman was married in Williamson 
county, September 12, 1882, to Nettie, daugh- 
ter of Samuel Mayhall, formerly of Illinois. 
The have three children, Annie, Lady and 
Irene. 

Politically, Mr. Norman affiliates with the 
Democratic party. He and his family are 
Methodists, of which Church he is a Steward. 


UNE CU nan 


siding on Jones Prairie, Milam county, 

is a native of what was then Jackson, 
now Clay, county, Tennesse, where he was 
born January 9, 1837. He is a son of John 
H. McLerran, who was born in the same 
State, in the year 1805, the latter being a son 
of one of the first settlers of Tennessee. About 
1827 John McLerran married Dorcas Jarvis, 
a daughter of Bennett and Sarah (Cochran) 
Jarvis, who were Virginians by birth. Ben- 
nett Jarvis served in the war of the Revolu- 
tion. The children of John H. and Dorcas 
McLerran were: Bennett, who died in the 
Confederate army; Polly H., who was mar- 
ried to William Mattbews and died during 
the Civil war, in Hopkins county, Texas; 
Beer:heba, who died unmarried, in 1851, at 
tie age of eigbteen; Argyle, who died in 
1889, in Louisiana; Washington, who died in 
1870, in Hill county, Texas; Micam, who 
was killed by the guerrillas in Clay county, 
Tennessee, during the late war; Jackson, the 
subject of this notice; Sarah, who was mar. 
ried to Whit. Denton and died in 1880, in 
Burleson county, Texas; Benajah, who died 


ol) sting McLERRAN, a farmer re- 
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in Clay county, Tennessee; William H., who 
died iu infancy; and Elizabeth, who died at 
the age of seventeen. In 1849 Mrs. Mc- 
Lerran died, and Mr. John H. McLerran took 
for his second companion Miss Nancy Maines, 
a daughter of Thomas Maines, and by this 
union had three children: John and James, 
who reside in Monroe county, Kentucky; and 
Hettie, now Mrs. Price of Fannin county, 
Texas. The father died in Monroe county, 
Kentucky, in 1866. 

The subject of this notice was reared in 
Clay county, Tennessee. In 1855 he married 
Miss Martha J. Richards of that county and 
shortly afterward moved to Pike county, 
Illinois, and settled on a farm. Here in 1863 
he lost his wife. In 1865 Mr. McLerran en- 
tered the Federal ariny, enlisting in Company 
F, Forty-seventh Illinois Infantry, and served 
with this command during the remainder of 
the war and until December, 1865. In 1868 
he came to Texas and settled in Milam county, 
and here the following year married Misa 
Nancy Jane Bounds, a danghter of Henry 
Bounds. This lady died December 28, 1873, 
and a year later Mr. McLerran married her 
sister, Miss Emma. By his first marriage 
Mr. McLerran had three children: John M., 
who now resides in Park City, Montana; 
William H. and Alva, who are now deceased. 
By his second marriage Mr. McLerran had 
two children: Marietta and Hettie, both of 
whom are deceased. By his last marriage he 
has two children: Roxie and Casca, who re- 
main still with their parents. 

Mr. McLerran’s father, Henry Bounds, was 
a native of North Carolina; and her mother, 
whose maiden name was Asenath Sinith, was 
a native of Georgia. Mrs. McLerran is one 
of twelve children, as follows: Mary, who was 
married: to Jordan Hinson; James, who died 
in Texas, January 21, 1891; William, who 
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resides in Grimes county, this State; Willis, 
who died in youth; Martha, who was married 
to B. T. Pool, and died in Milam county, 
August 12, 1889; Fannie, who was married 
to Argyle McLerran and lives in Milam 
county; Isaac, who died in the Confederate 
army, June 7, 1863; John, who died during 
the late war; Nancy Jane, now deceased, 
formerly the wife of Jackson McLerran; 
Emma, the present Mrs. McLerran; Ellen, 
who was married to Joseph Kemp and resides 
in Falls county, Texas; and Susan, who was 
married to Dixon Hinson and resides in 
Milam county. 

The bulk of what Mr. McLerran owns has 
been made since he came to Milam county: 
He has been engaged all his life in farming 
and stock-raising, and now owns a farm of 
613 acres lying in the north part of the 
county, ninety acres of which is in cultivation 
and which is well improved. He has never 
held any public positions; is a Republican in 
politics, and he with all his family are mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church. 


USL aS 


kc B. MULDROW, of Baileyville, 
J Milam county, Texas, is really an in- 

teresting character. He came to Texas 
about 1848, at this time being young, am- 
bitious and adventurous.. The war between 
the United States and Mexico was just closing, 
and General Scott was on his way from Vera 
Cruz to the capital city, storming everything 
in his path. Our young subject thought 
that he would like to become a hero also and 
thus share in the triumph of the Federal 
arms, and accordingly enlisted and was 
mustered in at Mobile, Alabama. Here he 
was kept waiting orders to join the army in 
the field, but the orders never came, as no 
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more troops were dispatched to that country, 
and hence no military glory from that war 
belonged to our subject. 

Mr. Muldrow came to Texas by water. He 
boarded a vessel named the Yacht at New 
Orleans bound for Galveston, but at the 
mouth of the Mississippi river the boat col- 
lided with a small vessel and was disabled. 
After a delay of fifty hours the Palmetto 
came along and carried the passengers of the 
wrecked schooner to their destination, putting 
our subject on land in time foragood Christ- 
mas dinner at the old Tremont house in Gal- 
veston, in 1847. The father of Mr. Muldrow 
had preceded him to Texas by three years, 
and was located in Grimes county, whither 
he also went and engaged in overseeing. In 
1851 he found himself in Washington county, 
similarly occupied, and here he remained one 
year, and in 1852 returned to Grimes county, 
and in 1856 he brought a lot of cattle to 
Milam county and placed them on a range, 
returning to Grimes county. Soon he again 
became an overseer, discontinuing this busi- 
uess only when he took up his residence in 
Milam county in 1858. He continued in the 
stock business, barring the war period, until 
1872, when he closed out to Travis Pool and 
removed to Hamilton county, Texas, and be- 
gan the improvement of a farm an the Cow 
House. The country was wild and sparsely 
settled, and the Indians were dangerously 
near and on the war path, and hence Mr. 
Muldrow returned with his family to Milam 
county in the fall of the same year, and since 
then he has not moved. He is the owner of 
705 acres of land, 190 acres of it being in 
cultivation, and cotton being his favorite crop. 
In 1891 he produced thirty-four bales, and 
the same the following year. 

In 1863 our subject volunteered for service 
under the flag of the Confederacy, in Captain 
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McNalley’s scouts, in Green’s brigade, and 
Louisana and Arkansas were the States in 
which the command operated for the most 
part. When General Taylor was ordered to 
Mobile our subject was selected with seven- 
teen others to go as an escort. They were 
forced to attempt swimming the stuck across 
the Mississippi, and in the attempt our sub- 
ject lost his horse and baggage. ln 1864 
Captain McNalley’s scouts with those of Cap- 
tain Terry were on the Little Missouri river, 
and from there they were ordered to Nacug- 
doches, Texas, and a short time later were 
disbanded at Brenham. 

Mr. Muldrow was born in Wilvox county, 
Alabama, April 30,1824. His father, Will- 
iam Muldrow, was a South Carolinian by 
birth, from Darlington district. Ile was a 
farmer and died in 1854, at the age of sixty- 
six. His first wife was a Miss Thompson, 
by whom he had two children: Sarah, who 
became the wife of J. M. Burgess; and Re- 
becca, who married first Robert McCanse, and 
the second time Jesse Odom. For his second 
wife Mr. Muldrow married Martha Stanley, 
and by his second marriage Mr. Muldrow 
had the following children: Elizabeth, de- 
ceased, married James C. Slead; James B., 
subject; Martha, deceased, married Samuel 
Windom; William, deceased; and Mary, de- 
ceased. Mrs. Muldrow died in 1844. 


The grandfather of our subject was named | 


James Muldrow, a native of South Carolina, 
wud he was about sixteen years of age whcn 
the war of the Revolution closed, and re- 
membered well those trying times, and de- 
lighted to relate tales of those days. Six of 
his brothers were of the patriot band. James 
Muldrow married Miss Ilines and had eight 
children, six girls and two boys. Tbe subject 
of this sketch married, December 5, 1849, 
Henrietta D., the daughter of Wiliam F, 
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Zimmerman of Washington county, formerly 
from Darlington district, Sonth Carolina: 
one child was born to this union, Joseph B., 
who is now a resident of Milam county. The 
mother died May 15, 1854; and his second 
marriage occurred December 19, 1860, to 
Miss Louisiana, a daughter of J. S. Holloway 
of Louisiana, who married Mary Martin 
and had seven children. By this second mar- 
riage Mr. Muldrow became the father of 
James Robert, William E. and Samuel T. 
The family belongs to the Baptist Church, in 
which Mr. Muldrow has been Clerk. 
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R. ED A. MARTIN, for more than 
thirty years a practicing physician of 
——~ Milam county, is a native of Kentucky, 
born in Franklin, Simpson county, September 
28, 1824. His parents, Edward B. Martin 
and Mary D. Bigger, were Virginians by 
birth but were reared in Kentucky. The 
father was a physician and devoted his life 
to the practice of his profession. He died 
before reaching middle age, near Bowling 
Green, Warren county Kentucky, in 1835. 
The mother survived till 1866, dying at Pa- 
ducah, the same State. The subject of this 
notice is the second of four children born to 
Edward B. and Mary D., Martin, and the 
only one now living. An elder and a younger 
brother, Joseph B. and William B., died in 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, where they had 
lived many years and where the latter was 
the Clerk of the Circuit Court for several 
terms. The only sister, Fannie R., died at 
Paducah, the wife of William A. Bell. 
Ed A. Martin was reared in Warren coun- 
ty, Kentucky, and educated in the public and 
select sehools of that county. He attended 
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lectures at the Louisville University in 1852; 
in 1853 he went to Missouri, and practiced 
there about a year, when he returned to Ken- 
tucky and graduated in medicine at the 
Louisville University in March, 1855. After 
this he took up the practice in Clinton 
county, Missouri, and followed it there until 
1859, when he came to Texas and located in 
the spring of 1860 in Milam county. He has 
been a resident of this county since. For 
more than a third of a century he has prac- 
ticed his profession here, being now one of 
its pioneer members. At an earlier day he 
livédin Cameron, but since January, 1868, 
he has resided in the northwest part of the 
county near the village of Davilla. In addi- 
tion to the practice of medicine he has done 
a large amount of church work, being a 
licensed minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 

The Doctor has been twice married and is 
the father of six children. [His first marriage 
occurred in Hart county, Kentucky, the lady 
being Miss Sophronia W. Reynolds, a daugh- 
ter of David Reynolds and a native of Gar- 
rard county. This lady died near Davilla, 
Milam county, in May, 1879, leaving five 
children: Belle Redford, now Mrs. White, of 
Milam county; Fannie C., the wife of R. S. 
Porter, of Cameron, this county; Sarah C., 
the wife of William Fowler, of Bell county, 
this State; and Richard and John Alexander, 
farmers of thiscounty. The Doctor’s second 
marriage took place in Bell county, this 
State, when he wedded Miss Mary E. Jones, 
a native of Louisiana but for many years a 
resident of this State. One son, Jones, has 
been born to this union. 

Dr. Martin is well known in Milam 
county and greatly esteemed not only asa 
physician but as a citizen. He is a type of 
the old school of medical practitioners,—one 
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who sees in his profession only opportunities 
to do good and who subordinates considera- 
tions of self to his sense of duty as a mem- 
ber of a learned body. An earnest Christian 
and devont member of the church be loses 
no opportunity to help his fellow-man where- 
ever his services can be of aid. He isa 
Royal Arch Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


ae PH P. GREEN LEES.—The subject 


be 
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of this sketch is the son of John and 

Isabella Greenlees, who were natives of 
Ireland, born about the first year of this cen- 
tury. His parents were married in their 
native country and emigrated some time in 
the ’30s to the United States, settling first in 
Greene county, Alabama, whence they moved 
later to Sumter county, of that State, where 
they spent the remainder of their lives. The 
father was a planter, a nan of some means, a 
plain and unassuming citizen. He was a type 
of his race, quick-witted, genial and fond of 
sports, being a trained athlete and a boxer of 
wide repute in early and middle life. In 
later life he became an active and consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church, whose 
ordinances and customs he observed rigidly 
from that date until his death. He was a 
strong Democrat and held the usual number 
of local offices. He died in August, 1855, 
aged fifty-nine. His wife, whose maiden 
name was Isabella Dixon, was a strict Pres- 
byterian. She sarvived her husband four 
years, dying in 1859, in the sixty-third year 
of her age. The issue of their marriage was 
ten children, four girls and six boys, namely: 
William, who died unmarried; Jane, who was 
married to John C. Campbell, and is now 
deceased; Hugh, who lives in Sumter county, 
Alabama; Isabella, who was married to Jo- 
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seph Eakens, of Lauderdale county, Missis- 
sippi; Margaret, who was married to Absa- 
lom Burton and lived in Kemper county, 
Mississippi; Mary, who was married to George 
Calvert and lives in Kemper county, Missis- 
sippi; John, who resides in Lauderdale coun- 
ty, Mississippi; David, who was killed at the 
battle of Nashville, Tennessee, in 1864, in 
the Confederate army; Joseph P., the sub- 
ject; and Charles, who died at the age of 
five years. 

Joseph P. Greenlees was born in Sumter 
county, Alabama, December 9, 1838. He 
was raised in that county and received the 
rudiments of a common English education in 
the schools of the same. 

In April, 1861, he entered the Confederate 
army, enlisting in Company E, Captain Rob- 
ert Blount, Fifth Alabama Infantry, com- 
manded by Colonel R. S. Rhodes. Being 
mustered in at Pensacola, Florida, he went 
with his command to the army then forming 
in Virginia. He was at the first battle of 
Bull Run, his command reaching the field in 
tiine to throw a few shells and witness the 
rout that has rendered that engagement 
famous in the history of the late war. Fall- 
ing back from Bull Run under Early, he 
missed the Seven Pines fight, where he WAS 
on detail duty. He took partin the engage- 
ments at Gaines’ Mill, and Malvern Hill cf 
the Seven Days’ fight. His command was 
left at Hanover Junction to watch Burnside, 
and did not join Lee until after the second 
Manassas. Entering the Maryland campaign, 
Mr. Greenlees was in the engagements at 
Boonesboro mountains, and later at Sharps- 
burg. He missed the engagement at An- 
tietam, but rejoined his command and took 
part in the battles of Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg. In the last named engagement 
he lost his right arm and was disabled from 
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further service. Being left on the field, he 
was taken prisoner by the Federals and held 
in field hospital about two weeks, when he 
was transferred to Baltimore and thence to 
David’s island, New York, where he was 
kept in prison till September 16, 1863. At 
that date he was exchanged at Akins Land- 
ing on James river and returned home. 

In the fall of 1865 Mr. Greenlees left Ala- 
bama and went to Mississippi, locating in 
Lauderdale county, where he held the posi- 
tion of Deputy Sheriff for three years. En- 
tering acommercial college at New Orleans, 
at the end of this time he took a commercial 
course, and later embarked in the insurance 
business, which he followed in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas for four years. In 
1873 he came to Texas, and, settling at Waco, 
continued in the same line for about four 
years. Having married, he settled on a farm 
on the edge of the Brazos bottom, in Milam 
county, and here he has since resided, and has 
been actively engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
March 18,1877, Mr. Greenlees married Mrs. 
Sallie Stoneham, widow of Henry B. Stone- 
ham, a daughter of Grey and Elizabeth Man- 
ning, who were natives of Florida. Mrs. 
Greenlees’ parents emigrated from their na- 
tive State to Butler county, Alabama, soon 
after marriage. They subsequently moved 
to Clark county, Arkansas, and came thence 
to Texas. The father lost his life by acci- 
dent in Milam county whiie on a visit here. 
His family, consisting of his widow and four 
children, shortly afterward moved to Texas. 
Mrs. Manning died in Calvert, Robertson ` 
county, in 1884. The father and mother 
were members of the Baptist Church. The 
stock from which they descended was of 
Scotch-Irish origin, the progenitors settling 
in this country at an early date. Mrs, Green- 
lees is one of thirteen children, two of whom 
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died in infancy, the remainder reaching ma- 
turity. These are: William, who died in 
Arkansas, leaving one child; Lorena, who 
was married to Isaac Stewart and died in 
Bowie county, Texas, leaving five children; 
Elizabeth, who was married to Young Taylor 
and lives at Lott, Falls county, Texas; Sallie 
(Mrs. Greenlees); Hilery, who lives in Clark 
county, Arkansas; Lydia, who was married 
to George White and is now deceased; Wiley, 
who died in Collin county, Texas; Martha, 
who was married to Willian Stephens and 
lives in northwest Texas; Georgie, who was 
married to George White and is now de- 
ceased; Etta and Grey, who reside at Cal- 
vert, Robertson county. Mrs. Greenlees was 
born in Clark county, Arkansas, where she 
was also reared. She was married to Henry 
B. Stoneham, of that county, in 1865, and by 
this union had five children: Joseph; Etta, 
now Mrs. W. J. Brewington, of Hill county, 
Texas; Henry; John, who died at the age of 
nineteen; and Charles. Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
lees have had three children: Harry Lee, 
Albert Sidney and Walter Eugene, the last 
two being twins. The religious connection 
of the family is with the Baptist Church, 
their membership being in the Caddo Church, 
near Baileyville. In politics Mr. Greenlees 
is a Democrat, having cast his first presiden- 
tial vote for John C. Breckenridge in 1860. 
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OHN O. FRINK, a real-estate dealer 
and farmer of Taylor, was born in Co- 
lumbus county, North Carolina, in 1843, 

a son of John and Annie J. (Gore) Frink, 
natives also of that county. The Frink 
family came to this country from Scotland 
previous to the war for Independence. John 
Frink died in his native State in 1891, and 
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his wife departed this life when our subject 
was quite small. They were the parents of 
ten children, all of whom lived tu years of 
maturity. One was killed in the Confederate 
army, and another also died during the war. 
Our subject and one brother were the only 
ones of the family to come to Texas, and the 
latter afterward returned to Georgia, leaving 
John QO. the only representative. 

The latter attended the common schools of 
North Carolina, but his education was in- 
terrupted by the breaking out of the late war. 
In 1861 he joined Company I, Eighteenth, 
North Carolina Infantry, under Colonel Rat- 
cliff, and later under Colonel J. D. Barry, of 
Wilmington, North Carlonia. He took part 
in all the battles with Stonewall Jackson from 
the seven-days fight around Richmond to 
Gettysburg, after which he was promoted to 
the position of First Lieutenant, and was 
taken prisoner at Chancellorsville, but ex- 
changed about ten days later. In 1864, at 
Spottsylvania, Mr. Frink was again taken 
prisoner, was taken to Fort Delaware, and 
next to Morris island, in front of Charleston. 
At the latter place Mr. Frink was one of 500 
commissioned officers who were taken some 
time in June or July and placed in frout of 
the United States troops on their attack upon 
that city. They gave as their reason for this 
act that the Confederate soldiers had United 
States prisoners in the Confederate prison ` 
barracks, whom the officer in command of the 
United States forces claimed were under di- 
rect fire from the Government forces: Of the 
500 officers, only one was wounded, which 
was caused by a bomb bursting over the little 
bunch of prisoners. They were afterward 
taken to Fort Pulaski, where they spent the 
winter of 1864-5, and in the following spring 
returned to Fort Delaware. They were pa- 
roled in June, 1865. Mr. Frink was furnished: 
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transportation to Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, and from that place he was obliged to 
go on crutches to his: home, a distance of 
forty-five miles. During the latter part of 
his imprisonment he was a victim to that 
terrible disease called scurvy, which rendered 
him acripple for one yearafter reaching home. 

In the latter portion of 1865 Mr. Frink 
embarked in the turpentine business in South 
Carolina, and one year afterward returned to 
North Carolina, where he followed farming 
about three years. In the fall of 1869, via 
New Orleans and Galveston, he came to 
Texas, spent two years in Chapel Hill, Wash- 
ington county, was engaged in the transfer 
business at Belton, Bell eounty, until 1876, 
and in that year began the lumber trade in 
Taylor. The town then contained abont ten 
. residences, two dry-goods stores, one grocery 
store, three saloons, one hotel, and a popula- 
tion of about one hundred. Mrs. Frink was 
the second white lady to permanently locate 
in what is now the flourishing city of Taylor. 
In 1879 Mr. Frink was appointed to the 
oftice of Postmaster, under Hayes’ administra- 
tion, was re-appointed by President Arthur, 
and again by Cleveland, holding the office 
from 1879 to 1891. In 1880 the office paid 
about $1,600 a year;in 1881, $1,500; in 1882, 
$1,600; and during the latter portion of 
President Arthur’s admicistration it was 
made a third-class office. It now pays about 
$1,900 a year. During his last six years as 
Postmaster Mr. Frink also conducted a sta- 
tionery and jewelry store. 

In 1890 he was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mayor of Taylor, and in 1891 
was re-elected to that office, in which he 
served until April, 1892. In the spring of 
the latter year he embarked in the real-estate 
business, and in addition to his city property 
he also owns a fine farm of 100 acres, located 
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within one mile of the railroad depot. He 
also abtained an eighth interest in the Wash- 
ington Heights addition to the city, consist- 
ing of over 200 acres of land, 900 lots of 
which have been laid out. The land is lo- 
cated on high ground within the city limits, 
and is one of the prettiest additions to Taylor. 
March, 7, 1898, Mr. Frink sold his interest 
in the Washington Heights addition and em- 
barked in the grocery business, under the 
firm name of Curry, Frink & Company, 
where they do an extensive business. Mr. 
Frink is also business manager for this com- 
pany. 

In 1866 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Amanda M. Powell, a native 
of Columbus county, North Carolina, and a 
daughter of A. F. and Narcissa (Norton) 
Powell. To this union were born two chil- 
dren,— Araminta and John M. The wife and 
mother died in 1869. She was a member of 
the Baptist Church. In 1871 Mr. Frink mar- 
ried Miss Fannie A. Powell, a cousin of bis 
former wife, and a daughter of Robert M. 
and Catherine Powell, natives of Robertson 
county, North Carolina. They have three 
children,— Herbert L., Willian O. and Albert 
F. Mr. and Mrs. Frink are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. The 


former also affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., 

Taylor. 
Oh 

| . LEWIS, ex-Sheriff of Milam coun- 

Cameron, was born in Wilcox county, 

Alabama, November 27, 1849. His 

Elizabeth, nee Keiser, the father a native of 

South Carolina and the mother a native of 


the K. T., of Austin, and the K. of H., of 

ty and present Mayor of the town of 
parents were Andrew Jackson Lewis and 
Alabama. The father was a volunteer in the 
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Confederate army during the late war, served 
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Honor number him on tbeir rolls as an eff- 


through the struggle and died just at the | cient worker, and in all other things that con- 


close, April, 1865, having attained the rank 
of Sergeant-Major of his regiment. The 
mother is still living, making her home in 
Cameron. But two children survive of their 
marriage: a daughter, Mrs. Amanda Bloxam, 
wife of Albert Bloxam of Grant parish, 
Louisiana; and Andrew Jackson, the subject 
of this sketch. The latter was reared mainly 
in Choctaw county, his native State. Decem- 
cember 19, 1872, he married Miss Mary R. 
Campbell, a daughter of Captain A. G. Camp. 
bell, of Choctaw county, and three years later, 
December, 1875, came to Texas, settling in 
Milam county, where he engaged in farming, 
He resided on a farm in this county until 
January, 1881, at which date he became 
Deputy Sheriff of the county under Wyatt 
Lipscomb, and served as such until Novem- 
ber, 1886. He was then elected Sheriff, and 
re-elected two years later, holding the office 
until November, 1890, when he voluntarily 
retired from the office. April, 1892, he was 
elected Mayor of Cameron, which office he 
still holds. Asan officer Mr. Lewis has al- 
ways given great satisfaction. He is a man 
of superior executive ability, being prompt, 
energetic, determined and self-reliant. His 
administration of the office of Sheriff of Milam 
county is spoken of by citizens of the county 
in terms of unqualified praise, As Mayor of 
Cameron he has given equal satisfaction, and 
measured by the demands of the office his 
adininistration of it has been equally success- 
ful. A Democrat from his boyhood up, he 
has at all times given to his party the best 
support of which he was capable. He has 
eerved as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of his county and as a member of the 
executive committee of his Congressional 
district. The Odd Fellows and Knights of 


cern the social and material welfare of the 
community in which he lives he stands ready 
to do the part of a good citizen. 

June 19, 1890, Mr. Lewis lost his estimable 
wife, who died after having borne him a 
faithful companionship for nearly twenty 
years, the greater par! of which time covered 
his early struggles. Three daughters and a 
son, together with the father, constitute the 
surviving members of the family. 

ANNUO RONNAN 
OHN W. HAMBLEN.—On August 12, 
J 1848, the subject of this sketch took up 
his residence in Milam county. He 
was therefore among the county’s earliest 
settlers and is at this writing (1893) one of ~ 
the few left of that brave band of pioneers 
who rekindled the fading fires of the retreat- 
ing savages and planted in their hunting- 
grounds the seeds of civilization. 

Mr. Hamblen is a native of Tennessee, 
born in Hawkins county, that State, May 27, 
1820. His parents, Pascal B. and Mary 
(Williams) Hamblen, were natives of the 
same State and county,—born, the father in 
1785 and the mother in 1795. Their families 
came originally from Virginia, being of 
English extraction. Daniel H. Hamblen, the 
father of Pascal B., was born and reared in 
Prince Edward county, Virginia, and was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary war. Pascal B. 
Hamblen was reared in Tennessee and in 
early life engaged in school-teaching in his 
native State. He married Mary Williams, a 
daughter of John Williams of that State and 
moved to Maury county, whence he emi- 
grated in 1884 to Texas. The journey from 
the old State to the “ new West ”?” was accom- 
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| ; ; 
plished in a manner common in those days, | loaded into a wagon and the journey under- 


being made from Nashville to New Orleans 


taken amid the general fright and confusion. 


on a flat-boat and thence tu the mouth of the | Then, on the return in the fall, one son and 
Brazos river, in a schooner, called the Exert. | twe daughters were buried, and another son 
' the following year. 


April 1, 1834, this vessel was wrecked at the 
mouth of the Brazos, but fortunately no lives 
were lost. 

Pascal B. Hamblen made his first settle- 
ment at the month of Chocolate bayon, in 
Brazoria county, but the same year moved to 
Oyster creek, fifty miles further toward the 
interior. He remained at the latter place un- 
til March 3, 1836, when on the approach of 
the Mexicans under Santa Anna he took his 
family for greater safety to Opelousas, Louisi- 
ana, where they remained until October, 
when they returned to the settlement in 
Brazoria connty. In 1837 he moved to 
Harris county, where he died in 1844, of yel- 
low fever, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 
The mother, moving to Milam county in 1851, 
made this county her home until her death, 
in December, 1878, being then in her eighty- 
third year. Of their ten children only four 
arrived at maturity: William K., now a resi- 
dent of Bell county; John W., the subject of 
this sketch; Claiborne A., who died in 1870, 
at Austin; and Sarah, who was the first wife 
of Shiloh Glasscock, and secondly of William 
Barge, being now deceased. 

John W. Hamblen was jnst turning into 
his fourteenth year when his parents came to 
Texas. One of his earliest and most vivid 
recollections of Texas was the scarce and 
flight of the settlers that preceded the march 
of Santa Anna in the spring of 1836,—the 
pell-mell retreat known as the “ Ran-away- 
Scrape.” That forced flight brought its hard- 
ships and sorrows to the Hamblen household. 
Only two days before the retreat began the 
mother gave birth to a child, and in this 
critical condition she with the infant was 


After the death of his father in 1844, John 
W. Hamblen and his elder brother, William 
K., assumed control of affairs at home, and 
four years later, in 1848, came to Milam 
county, purchasing land on the San Gabriel 
river, where they settled. At that date the 
western part of Milam county was very 
sparsely populated. East of where Mr. 
Hamblen located about a mile lived Jesse 
Mercer, whose brother had been killed there 
by the Indians five years previously; east of 
him a mile farther lived William Langhlin, 
and east of him about the same distance lived 
Judge Aaron Dodd. These constituted the 
settlers toward Cameron. North toward Bell 
county there was a small settlement in the 
vicinity of where Davilla now stands, a man 
named Seaver and one or two of the Rosses 
living there. West, in the edge of William- 
son county, was Tom Allen, and between him 
and Georgetown was a man named Barton. 
South the nearest settler was James Ste- 
phens, who lived about two miles below the 
present town of Rockdale. What little trad- 
ing was done by the settlers in the western 
part of the county was done at Cameron, to 
which place they also went to court and to 
get their blacksmithing done,—the three 
principal things that called them away from 
home. Stuck-raising was the chief industry, 
and Mr. Hamblen soon had a large bunch of 
cattle ranging in the bottoms of the San Ga. 
briel and on the adjacent prairies. He and 
his brother opened a small store near where 
they settled in 1854, and for six years—un- 
til the opening of the war—were engaged in 
the mercantile business at that place. On 
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locating in the county Mr. Hamblen bought 
a tract of 620 acres of land, paying 
therefor 624 cents an acre. While land 
was yet cheap he invested his means as 
they accumulated in this way; and as a result 
of these prudent investments at this writing 
he owns 3,000 acres lying along the San Ga- 
briel river, a considerable part of which is un- 
der cultivation. He has resided on his old 
homestead since settling there in 1848, and 
has at all times been interested in farming and 
stock-raising. He is also still interested in 
mercantile business, owning a hardware and 
saddlery house at Rockdale, which does a 
business of from $25,000 to $30,000 a year. 

On May 1, 1844, Mr. Hamblen married 
Sarah Thow peony; then of Harris county, 
Texas, but a native of Alabama, having been 
brought to this State by her brother-in-law, 
L. S. , Campbell, when she was twelve years 
old. Mr. and Mrs. Hamblen have only one 
child, a son, Henry F., who is in charge of 
his father’s farming a 

A lack of desire for popular applause, or 
perhaps a consciousness that such applause is 
a very unsubstantial thing on which to lean 
in the struggles of this life, has kept Mr. 
Hamblen out of public office, and aided no 
doubt on the other hand in making of him 
equally as usefal and highly respected a citi- 
. zen as any official career to which he might 
have aspired would have made. He has in- 
terested himself, however, in matters relating 
to the welfare of this State and county, is well 
informed on such matters and holds concern- 
ing them decided opinions which when oc- 
casion demands he can set forth with clear- 
ness and maintain with intelligence and 
sound reasoning. He has always been a 
Democrat, but has dared at times to differ 
with the leaders of his party. He opposed 
both annexation and secession, but when 


both were accomplished by a majority vote 
of the people he went with the State and gave 
it his active sympathy and support. He was 
always a warm supporter of General Hons- 
ton, and voted for him in 1841 for President 
of the Republic before reaching his majority. 
His first vote for President of the United 
States was cast in 1848 for Lewis Cass, the 
regular Democratie nominee. 

Mr. Hamblen and his wife are members of 
the Christian Church, and have been for 
many years, this being the church of his 
mother, who spent a long and exceptionally 
pions and useful life in its service. His elder 
brother, William K., is a minister of this 
church, and under its influence and teaching 
all the children of his brothers and sisters 
and his own have been reared. 

John W. Hamblen’s name must stand al- 
ways in the history of Milam county as one 
of her worthiest citizens. While he has not 
been a public character he has been a maker 
of history. He has seen the rugged forests 
and wild prairies reduced to cultivated and 
arable fields. Identified with the county 
while it was Mexican territory, he has 
lived to see many changes, and to be an ac- 
tive participant in both the peaceful and vio- 
lent revolutions that went on around him, 
living under five governments: Mexican, 
Texan, United States, Confederate and again 
United States. He witnessed the gradual 
expulsion of the red man and the steady ad- 
vancement of the white race. He occupied 
Texas soil when the people cast off Mexican 
government. He saw the country change 
from a dependency to an independent repub- 
lic, and was not an uninterested spectator 
when the new but vigorous republic asked 
for admission to the American Union. He 
witnessed the novement that made Texas free 
and the peaceable settlement by which she 
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became one of the sisterhood of States; and 
he has lived long enough to know that this 
State is destined to become the greatest in the 
American galaxy. 

He was eminently equipped by nature for 
the life he has lived: of rugged constitution, 
adequate courage, persevering energy, gener- 
ous in nature, hospitable, kind and faithful; 
with clear and well defined convictions, 
sound judgment and honorable impulses. 
Although he began life with comparatively 





little, he is now one of the wealthiest men in 
the county, and still it can not be said of him 
that he ever sued or oppressed a debtor. 
Concerning those things that have engaged 
his mind, he has been an accurate thinker, 
and his judgment is deferred to by those who 
know him long and well. He has lived 
soberly, honestly, uprightly, and there is no 
stain on his honor, no blot on his character. 
AA xk Ran 
Wie a W. HARVEY, of Rock- 
y/ dale, Milam county, is a son of 
Samnel H. Harvey, who was a native 
of Alabama, born near the town of Bowling 
Green on a farm where he was reared, whence 
after his marriage he came about 1887 to 
Texas and settled in Burleson county. There 
he lived until his death, which occurred in 
1850. He was a farmer by occupation, —a 
fairly successful one for his day, an industri- 
ous, good citizen. He was in the ranging 
service in this State soon after coming here, 
but never filled any civil offices. He came 
of good antecedents, the Harveys being 
substantial, well-to-do planters of Alabama, 
originally of English descent, the early 
representatives of the name having settled in 
the Atlantic seacoast States in colonial times, 
whence they drifted west and south by way 
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of Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. His 
father, Edmond Harvey, was a pioneer in 
Alabaina. 

Samuel H. Harvey was twice married, his 
first marriage occurring in 1840, when he 
wedded Catherine Prewitt, who was a native 
of Alabama and a danghter of James A. and 
Nancy (Wilder) Prewitt, early settlers of 
that State. Her parents moved to Texas 
about 1833, where they died. Her people 
were pioneers throughout, the Prewitts being 
of English extraction, and the Wilders of 
Scotch. Mre. Harvey died in 1847, leaving 
three children: Martha, who was married 
to James B. Gee and is now deceased; 
William W. of this sketch; and James, who 
died in Burleson county, Texas, about 1846. 
Samuel H. Harvey married the second time 
in 1848, Samantha Oldham, who was a 
native of Tennessee, but at the time of her 
marriage a resident of Burleson county, this 
State. By this marriage he had one child, 
Mary Samantha, who is now the wife of 
William Daniels, of Williamson county, 
Texas. 

William W. Harvey, with whom this 
sketch is principally concerned, was born 
in Burleson county, Texas, January 22, 1843. 
At his father’s death seven years later, he 
was taken by his maternal grandmother, 
Mrs. Prewitt, who then lived in Hill county, 
and given a home in her family until the 
marriage of his older sister. He tben went 
to live with her and formed one of her 
household until her death five years later. 
He was then thrown at the age of fourteen on 
the world, when he began the battle of life 
for himself. 

He worked for wages as a stock-herder and 
farm-hand until the opening of the late war, 
when, in May, 1861, he entered the Confeder- 
ate army, enlisting in Company A, Seven- 
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teenth Texas Regiment, with which he served 
during the war. His services were west of 
the Mississippi, and he was at Hempstead, 
this State, at the time of the surrender. 

Returning to Burleson county at that 
time, he worked for a year as a farm-hand. 
Then, in 1866, he married, and after a short 
residence in Tarrant county he moved to 
California, where he lived until 1870, engaged 
in the stock business and teaming. Return- 
ing to Texas in 1870, he bought a place in 
Milam county, on which he settled and 
engaged in farming. He farmed for twenty 
years on this place, when, in 1890, he moved 
to Rockdale, where he purchased a livery 
business, to which he has since given his 
attention. He still owns his farm, however, 
a good place consisting of 480 acres, and be- 
sides this and his livery stock owns other 
property, all of which represents his earnings 
since coming out of the war in 1865. 

Mr. Harvey married, as stated, in 1866, 
the lady being Misas Ellen Fletcher, of Milam 
county, whose parents, Thomas and Martha 
Fletcher, settled in this county about 1858. 
The father died here in 1879, and the mother 
in Comanche county in 1881. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey have had nine children born to them: 
Alice, who is now the wife of James Rogers, 
of Comanche county; Martha; Charles L.; 
Dovie; Addie; Effie; Ada; Edna; and William 
W. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey are members of 
the Baptist Church, and he belongs to the 
Knights of Honor. 
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(OHN S. BROWN, one of the prominent 
J physicians of Taylor, was born in New 
Liberty, Kentucky, in 1844, a son of 
Thomas J. Brown, also a native of that State. 
The latter’s father, Thomas Brown, located 
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in Owen county, Kentucky, iu an early day. 
He was a farmer by occupation, as was also 
his son, T. J. The latter married Mary E. 
Elmore, a native of Kentucky and a daugh- 
ter of John and Elizabeth (Headley) Elmore. 
The father was one of the leading farmers of 
his native county. Thomas J. Brown still 
resides on his farm in Kentucky, where he 
and his wife reared a family of nine children: 
James S., of Kentucky; Sarah, wife of W. 1. 
McCausland; John S., our subject; Felicia, 
wife of George W. Hamilton, of Missouri; 
Mary, wife of James Remmington; Lulo, 
now Mrs. Charles Boener; Oliver, deceased; 
and Ernest. - 

John S. Brown, the subject of this sketch, 
received his education in the Kentucky Uni- 
versity and Eminence College. At the age 
of twenty-one years he began the study of 
medicine, and in the following year entered 
the Louisville University. After graduating 
he began the practice of medicine in Trimble 
county, Kentucky, and since 1877 has fol- 
lowed his profession in Taylor, Texas. He 
has been very successful both as a physician 
and surgeon. In 1889 he attended a post- 
graduate school in New York. 

Dr. Brown was married in 1870, to Miss 
Julia Stapp, a native of Madison, Indiana, 
anda daughter of William and Julia (Reed) 
Stapp, natives of Kentucky. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stapp had the following children: Hamilton, 
of this State; Robert; Charles, deceased: Julia, 
wife of our subject; Ida, wife of John Mc- 
Gregor, State Senator from Jefferson county, 
Indiana; Russell, a merchant of Des Moines, 
Iowa; James A., a resident of Chicago. Mr. 
Stapp was for many years a wholesale and 
retail merchant of Madison, Indiana. Hae 
was a nephew of General Milton Stapp, well- 
known in Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Brown have 


had three children: Ernest, deceased, 
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Russell and Bernard. The Doctor is interested Mr. Swenson was united in marriage in 
in both town and county real-estate, and is | December, 1884, to Mary Ann Newlin, a 
one of the prominent medical practitioners | danghter of A. Newlin, one of the old set- 
of his county. Socially, he is a member of | tlers of Williamson county who reared a 
the F. M. C., of Taylor, and in religion both | family of eight children. Mr. and Mrs. 
he and his wife are members of the Christian | Swenson have one child, Albert Walter, born 


Church. January 17, 1887. 
erm SS ge 


D AVID EPPRIGHT, of Travis county, 
=A 


representatives of the foreign popula- 


(er SWENSON, one of the worthy 


tion who have aided so largely in the  Texas,is a son of Jacob Eppright. 


development of this country, is a native of who was born in Maryland, in 1790. 


Sweden, a son of August Swenson. He was He afterward moved- to Tennessee, next to 
born April 18, 1863, and was brought to the Indiana, later to Missouri, and his death 
United States with his parents when a child occurred in the latter State in 1851. He 
of five years; they located in Austin, Texas, | WaS A miller by trade, and was a member of 
where Carl was educated in private schools. the Lutheran Church. Mr. Eppright was 
At the proper age he went to serve an appren- married to Catherine Wolfe, a native also of 
ticeship in the cabinet shop of which his | Maryland. They had twelve children, viz.: 
father was foreman; there he remained three Susan, who married Adison McSpadden, 
years, and then came to Williamson county | è resident ot Texas, but both are now de- 
for the purpose of improving the farm his ceased; Anna, who married a Mr. Combs, 
father had purchased. both also now deceased; Jonathan, a farmer 

The small capital given him by his father of Missouri; Napoleon, deceased; David, the 
when he started out to meet the responsibili- subject of this sketch; Isaac and Jacob, 
ties of life and win his own furtune, was ju- | twins, the former in Texas and the latter in 
diciously invested, and in 1886 he purchased his Missouri; Polly, wife of Mr. Triplet; Benja- 
present farm, a choice tract of 200 acres, lying min,a resident of Missouri; Joseph, deceased; 
six miles from Taylor; the improvements are and Jane, who died when young. 
substantial and models of convenience. Mr. David Eppright, our subject, was born in 
Swenson has placed 120 acres under cultiva- Maryland, in 1817. At the age of four years 
tion, and with the assistance of one man | be was taken to Greene county, Tennessee, 
plants and gathers his crops, which he varies later to Indiana, and next to Missouri. He 
with keen insight into nature’s laws. He is remained with his parents until 1841, and 
a man of untiring energy and strong purpose, worked at whatever he could find to do. 
and has made the utmost use of all oppor- | At the age of twenty-four years, in con- 
tunities to further his interests. nection with farming, he was employed as 


A loyal citizen of his adopted country he | wheelright. In 1846 Mr. Eppright came 
casts his vote with the Democratic party, | © Texas, where he followed the same occu- 


thongh beyond the performance of this duty pation until 1875, and in 1889 moved to his 
his interest in politics does not extend. present home. He now owns about 800 
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acres of good land, and has also given 
his children 600 acres each, and has town 
property. 

In 1841 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Mary Ann Smeleon, a native of 
Missouri and a daughter of Harrison and 
Eliza (Jones) Smelson, natives of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, respectively. Mr. and Mrs. 
Eppright have had eight children, viz.: Cath- 
erine, wife of Sterling Chamberland, of Travis 
county; Mary Jane, wife of A. E. Lane, also 
of this county; Martha Ann, widow of Reu- 
ben Riggle, of Travis county; John Thomas, 
deceased; Jacob, a resident of this county; 
Exer, deceased; Alice, wife of Ira Johnson; 
and Eugenia, deceased. Politically, Mr. Epp- 
right affiliates with the Prohibition party; 
socially, i8 a member of the Masonic order; 
religiously, both he and his wife are members 
of the Baptist Church. 


` 
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farmer of Travis county, is a son of 

=í) Abner Matthews, who was born in 
North Carolina, in March, 1792. In 1812 
he located in Maury county, Tennessee, and 
afterward, in 1883, in Tipton county, same 
State, where he was engaged in farming. In 
1840 he left that county for Texas, going 
down the Mississippi river to New Orleans and 
on the gulf tu Galveston, thence by schooner 
to Matagorda, and next by wagon to Fay- 
ette and Travis counties. Mr. Matthews was 
present at the first sale of lots in Austin, in 
1839, in September, of that year, rented land 
near the city, and then purchased a place 
within the limits of the condemned land of 
Austin, where be resided until 1862. He 
served as Lieutenant under General Jackson, 


P irer STEELE MATTHEWS, a 
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in the war of 1812, took part in the battle of 
Horse Shoe Bend, was a Democrat in his 
political views, and a member of the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church. Abner Matthews 
was a sonof James and Mary (Doke) Mat- 
thews. The former, a native of Ireland, 
came to America in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, locating in North Caro- 
lina. He came incompany with two broth- 
ers; one settled in Tennessee, one in Ohio 
and onein Alabama. The Doke family are 
also of Irish descent. Mr. and Mrs. James | 
Matthews were married in 1766, and were 
parents of twelve children, six sons and six 
daughters. The mother of our subject, nee 
Asenath Henderson, was born in North 
Carolina, January 3, 1793, and died March 
18, 1851. Her parents were also natives of 
North Carolina. Mr. and Mrs. Abner Mat- 
thews were married October 12, 1813, and 
had ten children, namely: Mary Doke mar- 
ried R. E. Flaniken, and both are now 
deceased; James, who served as Sheriff of 
Travis county, from 1842 to 18-48, died in 
1869; Agnes H., married Robert Thompson, 
both now deceased; William H., deceased; 
John G., a resident of Liberty Hill, Will- 
iamson county, Texas; Esther H., deceased; 
Ezekiel, our subject; Elizabeth, deceased, 
was the wite of B. Payne; Martha M., mar- 
ried P. A. Monroe, both now deceased; and 
Robert F., deceased. 

Ezekiel S. Matthews, our subject, was 
born in Maury county, Tennessee, in 1828, 
but in 1833 moved with his parents to west 
Tennessee, where he remained unti] 1840. 
In 1862 he was employed in the Quarter- 
master’s Department, in the State service, 
apd served until the close of the war. Since 
that time he has resided at the place where 
he now lives, with the exception’of the time 
between 1884 and 1889, when he resided in 
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Tehuacana for school advantages. Mr. Mat- 
thews now owns 530 acres of land, and also 
town property in Austin and Tehuacana, In 
political matters, he affiliates with the Demo- 
cratic party, and religiously has been a 
Deacon in the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church for many years. 

In 1862 Mr. Matthews was united in mar- 
with Miss Julia Saunders, a native of Illinois 
and a daughter of George Saunders. After 
the mother’s death, the father married Mary 
C. Breed, a daughter of Jonas Breed. The 
family are relatives of the Prentice aud Ran- 
dall families of Kentucky. Mr. and Mrs. 
Matthews have eight children: Mary A., 
Marshall H., George S., Lu Esther, Julia P., 
Steele O., Olie H., and DeKalb T. 
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F. WINGO, of Clarkton, Milam county, 
Texas, a substantial farmer and leading 
citizen, dates his residence in the county 
since 1877. Prior to that, Robertson county 
was his home for four years, he having lived 
near Calvert, in that county. His native 
State is Georgia, his birth ocenrring Febra- 
ary 8, 1844. His father, Allen Wingo, was 
born in South Carolina, about 1807. He was 
reared on a plantation in that State, educated 
very little, and at twenty-five, before mar- 
riage, emigrated to Alabama, taking up his 
residence in Barbour county, later in Loundes 
and Montgomery, dying in the latter in 1872. 
He was a member of [Hilliard’s Legion, in the 
Confederate army, and saw hard service 
around Atlanta and Lookout Mountain, and 
was taken prisoner at Richmond, Kentucky, 
while on detail duty driving a wagon. He 
was at once paroled and sent home, and did 
not again enter the service. 


OF TEXAS. 


The grandfather of our subject was born in 
Spartanburg district, South Carolina, about 
1789, and lived and died there, having beena 
farmer all of his life. The mother of our 
subject was named, in her maiden days Sarah 
Haynes; she was a daughter of John Haynes, 
a hatter by trade. The resulting family are: 
John, deceased; Thomas J.; Mary, who mar- 
ried Ed. DePew; Julia, who died in Houston 
county, the wife of T. W. Cullefer; Martha, 
who died in Roberteon county; and Bettie, 
who died in Barbour county, Alabama; Mag- 
gie, who married Ed. DePew, of Cameron; 
and William Allen, who lives in Milam 
county, Texas. 

In 1862 our subject enlisted in Company 
C, Eighth Alabama Cavalry, under Colonel 
Livingston. The command was one of those 
lucky ones which was nearly always in some 
skirmish or fight, constantly trying the mettle 
of the true soldier. Our subject participated 
in the Atlanta campaign, and was at Franklin, 
Tennessee, and Okalona, Mississippi, Demop- 
olis and Mobile, Alabama, and at Pensacola, 
Florida, and was paroled at Montgomery, Al- 
abama, by General Steele, in May, 1885. 

Mr. Wingo did not leave his father’s roof 
until he was twenty-seven years old. He en- 
gaged in agricaltural pursuits, but up to the 
period of his coming to Texas he had not ac- 
cumulated much. The trip West was made 
by water to Galveston, by way of New Or- 
leans. The first stop in Milam county was 
made near Jones Prairie, where our subject 
rented land for four years, but in 1881 ke 
purchased 200 acres of his present farm, and 
his prosperity has made additional invest- 
ments possible until 310 acres of tine Texas 
soil are accredited to him on the county tax- 
rolls, and 128 acres are ina good state of cul- 
tivation, producing in 1891 fifty-two bales of 
cotton, and in 1892 forty bales. Mr. Wingo 
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also owns a one-third interest in a gin, built 
in 1885, at an outlay of $800 by our subject. 
Mr. Wingo believes in raising every article 
of consumption for the farmer, if possible. 
Politically, he is a Democrat, but does not 
belong to the office-seeking kind, having held 
no office save that of School Trustee. 

In December, 1873, Mr. Wingo married 
Mary Jane, the danghter of John Sharp, an 
Alabama farmer, who was born in Alabama, 
and who lived and died in. that State. In 
September, 1875, Mrs. Wingo died, and in 
December, 1878, the second marriage of our 
subject was consummated with Mrs. Mary 
Lou Nicholson, a daughter of Daniel Moore, 
of Georgia, who had been a pioneer to Texas. 
Mr. Moore married Miss Annie Allday, and 
reared two children, of whom Mrs. Wingo is 
the older and the only living one. The fam- 
ily of Mr. Wingo is as follows: Frank, Mary 
Engenia, David Allen, Annie, Charlie, Clin. 
ton, Eva, James Calvin and Alma. Mr. 
Wingo is connected with the Little River Ma- 
sonic lodge, and the family are members of 
the Methodist Church. 
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sic M. HEFLEY, president of the 
| First National Bank of Cameron, mer- 
~~’ chant and in many ways connected with 
the bnsiness interests and history of Cameron 
and Milam county, is a son of William V. 
Hefley, a personal sketch of whom appears 
else in this volume, to which reference is here 
made for the facts relating to the ancestral 
history of the subject of this notice. 

John M. Heftey was born in Henderson 
county, Tennessee, October 17, 1845. He 
was in his tenth year when his parents came 
to Texas and settled in Milam county. His 
boyhood, until he was seventeen, was passed 

24 
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on his father’s farm near Cameron. At that 
age, May, 1862, he entered the Confederate 
army, enlisting in Company B, Brown’s inde- 
pendent regiment of cavalry, with which he 
served as a private, mostly along the gulf 
coast of this State, until the close of the war. 
Returning home after the surrender, he at- 
tended echool for a year at Salado, Bell 
county, and then went to work on the farm, 
where he remained until 1868, at which date 
he engaged in the mercantile business in 
Cameron. He is thus one of the oldest mer- 
chants now in business in this place, as he 
hag, at all times, been one of the most pros- 
perous. His line is hardware and farming 
implements, and he controls a trade reaching 
to a considerable distance in all directions. 
In August, 1889, in connection with a num- 
ber of other gentlemen of Cameron, Mr. 
Hefley organized the First National Bank of 
this place, of which he was elected president 
at a later date, which position he now holds. 
He is also president of the Trinity, Cameron 
& Western Railroad Company, recently or- 
ganized, which has for its object the con- 
struction of a line from east Texas through 
central and west Texas, and gives promise of 
considerable in the way of increased trans- 
portation facilities to this section of the State. 
Besides these interests Mr. Hefley has exten- 
sive real-estate holdings, both in this and 
other counties, which are yearly growing 
in value with the eettlament and development 
of the country. He is one of Cameron’s solid 
men of business and progressive, public-spir- 
ited citizens, who interests himself in what 
interests his town and county, and who con- 
tributes liberally of his time, money and per- 
sonal effort to all enterprises tending to 7 
stimulate the industry and promote the wel- 
fare of the community .and section in which 
he lives. A Democrat in whom there is “ no 
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variableness nor shadow of turning,” he takes | ons, possessed of fine business judgment, and 
that interest in political affaire that every | at his death left an estate valned at $40,000. 
good citizen is expected tu take, voting with ' He had no political aspirations or military 


his party on all political measures but giving 
more attention to the administration of town 
and county affairs than to the affairs of State 
or nation, believing that on the successful 
management of these all prosperity, private 
as well as public, depends. 

Mr. Hefley has been twice married, having 
had the misfortune to lose his first wife not 
long after marriage, she dying childless. He 
married the second time February 22, 1882, 
the lady being Miss Mary E. Bradshaw, a 
daughter of the Rev. J. N. Bradshaw, of 
Georgia, a minister of the Presbyterian 
Church and an educator of ccnsiderable re- 
pute in his State. Mrs. Hefley was born and 
reared in Tennessee, and is a niece of John 
C. and Neal S. Brown, former Governors of 


that State. She was educated in the schools 
of Georgia, and is a lady of intelligence and 
refinement. To this union have been born 
one child, Bessie Clare. 
DEON NTE 
D. TERRY, a farmer of Milam county, 
\ was born in Austin county, Texas, in 
1862, a son of M. Terry, who was born 
near Columbia, South Carolina, in 
1800. The elder Terry was reared and edu- 
cated in his native place, and at the age of 
twerty-one years went with ox teams to Ala- 
bama. After nineteen years’ residence in 
that State, engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
he came to Texas, settling in Austin county, 
investing his small accumulations of $2,000 
in stock and real estate, and again resumed 
farming. In 1875 Mr. Terry was induced to 
locate in Milam county, where he remained 
until death, in 1888. He was very industri- 


career, having been too advanced in years for 
service during the late war. Mr. Terry’s 
first marriage was to a Miss Bethnay, and 
among their children were: Hillard, de- 
ceased; William; R. A., in Bell county, 
Texas; Catherine, who married a Mr. Shel- 
don, and others whose names are unknown. 
For his second wite Mr. Terry married Miss 
Jane Bonner, a native of Alabama, who died 
the same year as her husband, in 1888. To 
this union two children were born: James 
M., now residing near Maysfield; and Ahab 
D., the subject of this sketch. 

A. D. Terry spent his school days in Milam 
county, and at the age of eighteen years he 
began farming seven miles east of Cameron, 
remaining in that vicinity ten years. He 
then began improving a farm on the prairie 
about twelve miles north of Cameron, on 
which he was residing at the time of his death 
November 18, 1892. He was devoted all his 
life to agricultural pursuits, and met with 
reasonable success. 

Mr. Terry was first married in 1880, to 
Sarah, a daughter of James Guthrie. This, 
wife died in 1884, and June 20, 1886, he 
married Morilla, a daughter of Jesse and 
Emma (Sheffield) Sherrill. To this second 
union two children were born: Euda and 


Floyd. 
CUS SU rne 
RNEST VOGELSANG, an enterpris- 


F ing and thrifty farmer of Milam coun- 
=! ty, was born in Oldenburg, Germany, 
in 1837. He left his native land in 1850, 
with his father, Jacob A. Vogelsang, who be- 
came dissatisfied with the German Govern- 
ment of 1848, and sought the United States 
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for more liberty and better advantages. 
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The | From that time until 1869 Mr. Vogelsang 


family set sail from Bremen, and landed at | continued farming, when in the year last 


Galveston, Texas, went thence to Houston, 
where a few days’ stop was made until ox 
teams could be hired to convey the family to 
Austin county, their destination. The father 
was trained in one of the colleges of Germany, 
and after reaching maturity engaged in teach- 
ing. After arriving in this State he gave up 
teaching and devoted himself to farming. 
He began on rented land, preferring not to 
own real estate until he had become satisfied 
with the country. His confidence in the State 
soon became established, after which he pur- 
chased both land and stock, and in a few 
years became one of the leading farmers of 
Austin county. Mr. Vogelsang died in Austin 
county, in 1889, aged eighty-five years. His 
wife, whose maiden name was Mattie Behrens, 
was a native of Oldenburg, Germany. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vogelsang were the parents of four 
children: Dora, wife of H. Meier, of Austin 
county; Theodore, a resident of the same 
county, Ernest, the subject of this sketch; 
and Frederick. The mother died in 1878. 
Ernest Vogelsang’s education was greatly 
neglected in his youth, on account of the 
lack of schools in Texas during his youth. 
In the winter of 1861, when hostilities had 
broken out between the North and the South, 
he enlisted in Company A, Twentieth Texas 
Infantry, under Captain J. N. Daniel and 
Colonel Elmore. The command was organ- 
ized for service in Virginia, but while wait- 
ing for arms the Federals appeared on the 
coast, and the new troops were ordered to 
the defense of Galveston. The battle of that 


named he embarked in merchandising with 
his brother Frederick in Austin county. They 
conducted a successful business eight years— 
closing out in 1877. Six years later Mr. 
Vogelsang purchased about 3,900 acres of 
land in Milam county, in partnership with 
his brother, paying from $3.50 to $8 per 
acre, and later added to this purchase until 
their holdings amounted to about 5,000 acres. 
Having divided their lands, the subject of 
this notice now holds in his own name about 
2,000 acres, all black prairie soil, all of which 
is fenced and about 300 acres of which is in 
cultivation. He handles considerable stock, 
principally cattle. A Democrat in politics, 
he was while a resident of Austin county a 
Justice of the Peace and County Commis- 
sioner. He is a member of the Ancient Or- 
der of United Workmen. Mr. Vogelsang 
married in 1875, Mary, a daughter of Mr. C. 
Wilkins, and by this marriage has had one 
son, Frederick. 


LARUAN 
) M. GILL, County Clerk of Milam 


County.—Men of intelligence, force 

m of character and business capacity 
need no factitions introduction to public 
favor. They win that favor by their own 
merit, and by their merit they hold it. The 
subject of this notice, although a resident of 
Milam county but little more than ten years, 
has passed the half of that time in one of the 
most responsible offices in the county, hav- 
ing been called to it and retained in it by the 


city was the only engagement of importance | free choice of the people. Mr. Gill is a na- 


in which Mr. Vogelsang participated. The | 


tive of Alabama, born “in the county of 


coast defense was afterward continued, and | Laurens, March 7, 1847. His parents moved 
the command was retained from Texas service | during his infancy to Pontotoc (now Lee) 
until disbanding at Richmond, in 1865. | county, Mississippi, and in that county his 
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earlier years were spent. In January, 1862, 
before he had reached his fifteenth year, he 
entered the Confederate army, enlisting in 
Company 8, Forty-first Mississippi Regi- 
ment, Hindman’s division, Hood’s corps, 
Ariny of the Tennessee, and for three years 
following shared the varying fortunes of that 
command. He saw service in Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Georgia, taking 
part in several of the principal battles of the 
war. His initial engagement was Shiloh; 
after that he was in the battle of Perryville, 
Kentucky; was captured at Crab Orchard, 
that State, in November, 1862; paroled a 
month later at Louisville; subsequently 
joined Van Dorn’s cavalry and served with 
it at Holly Springs, Mississippi, and Spring 
Hill, Tennessee; then rejoined his own com- 
mand, with which he entered the fight at 
Chickamauga and was with it at Missionary 
Ridge and in all the other engagements of 
the Georgia campaign down to Jonesboro. 
At that place he was wounded by a severe 
gunshot through the knees on August 31, 
1864, and was disabled from further service, 
spending the time from then until the close 
of the war in hospitals at Thomaston and 
Augusta, Georgia. Returning to Mississippi 
in June, 1865, he took up his residence at 
Tupelo, where, February 7, 1870, he married 
Miss Ella Poole, danghter of William Poole, 
of Louisiana, and a native of Pontotoc county, 
that State. In 1874 Mr. Gill came to Texas, 
locating in Johnson county, where he engaged 
in farming until 1882, at which date he 
moved to Milam county. From 1882 to 
1888 he resided on a farm in the western 
part of this county engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In November, 1888, in a “tree- 
for-all”’ contest, he was elected County Clerk 
of Milam county. Two years later he was 
re-elected to the same office under the same 
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conditions, going in each time by a safe ma- 
jority,—287 in the first contest and 423 in 
the second out of a vote of 4,300. In the 
election of 1892 he was the regular nominee 
of the Democratic party, and as such was 
honored again with the office. This simple 
statement of the facts is probably the best 
evidence that can be given of his efficiency as 
a public officer and of the esteem in which he 
is held as a citizen. ‘The office of county 
clerk, as every one knows, is an important 
and fairly lucrative one, and for such oftices 
aspirants are never wanting. Mr. Gill, so 
far, has held it against ull opposition, and in 
doing so he has created no unnecessary enmi- 
ties nor made promises which he has not 
faithfully kept. He is a Democrat,—a be- 
liever not only in the principles of the party, 
but a stickler for Democratic methods. He 
has, therefore, never scratched the ticket nor 
given recognition to any man, whatever his 
claims or pretensions, unless he was the duly 
accredited representative of the party. He 
isa member of the Knights of Honor, the 
Knights of Pythias and of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, to which of each orders he has, since 
joining them, accorded a generous support. 
He was made a Mason at Tupelo, Mississippi, 
in 1869, and belongs now to San Andres 
Lodge, No. 167, R. A. M., at Cameron, and 
to Little River Chapter of the same place. 
He was reared in the Presbyterian Church 
and continues a member of the same. 

Mr. Gill is one of eight children born to 
Charles E. and Eliza Gill. His mother wasa 
daughter of William Allen Milam. Both par- 
ents were bornin Laurens district, South Caro- 
lina, and were reared in Laurens county, Ala- 
bama, to which their parents moved in pio- 
neer days. Charles E Gill, accompanied by 
most of his family, moved to Texas in 1869, 
and now lives at Newport, Clay county, that 
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State. His wife died there in 1889, in the 
sixty-third year of her age. She was a life- 
Jong member of the Presbyterian Church, as 
is also her surviving husband. Their eight 
children are: William Monroe, the subject of 
this notice; Elizabeth, now deceased; Thomas 
Samuel, also deceased; Charles E.; John M.; 
Susan; Eliza, deceased; and Rebecca. All 
of these reached maturity, were married and 
had families. Those living are residents of 
of this State. The subject of this sketch was 
married, as noted, in 1867. His wife died 
February 12, 1890, leaving six children: 
Clarence, Robert Emmett, Allie, Sam, Lizzie, 


and Mary. 
VPLS SIP 


P. JOURDAN, another one of the 

7 substantial farmers residing in the 
=f vicinity of Sprinkle, Travis county, 
Texas, is deserving of some personal consider- 
ation on the pages of this work. Of his life 
and parentage we make the following record: 
Fred and Harriet E. (Bachman) Jourdan, 
his parents, natives of North Carolina and 
Mississippi respectively, were married in the 
latter State, whence they soon afterward 
_moved to Alabama. About 1847 they came 
to Texas, and lived successively in Grimcs, 
Washington and Bastrop counties before 
coming to Travis county. In Travis county 
they took up their abode near where the sub- 
ject of our sketch now lives, and where they 
spent the rest of their lives and died, the 
mother passing away March 27, 1881, and 
the father October 14, 1887. Their family 
of ten children are as follows: Harriet; 
George W. and Mary C., deceased; Sallie E., 
wife of W. L. Giles, Sprinkle, Texas; Aman- 
da B., widow of D. R. Peyton, Duval, Travis 
county, Texas; William, deceased; Jennie L., 
wife of J. C. Maxwell, Austin, Texas; I. B., 
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also near Sprinkle, same State; Z. P., the 
subject of this sketch; and Julia E., wife of 
O. C. Cato, Miles City, Montana. 

Z. P. Jourdan was born in Bastrop county, 
Texas, March 29, 1854, and when quite 
young came with his parents to Travis 
county, where he has since lived. He was 
married in March, 1885, to Margaret B. 
Daugherty, daughter of John and Melinda 
(Burt) Daugherty, both of Irish descent. Her 
father was born in Lincoln county, North 
Carolina, in 1830, and in 1852 came to 
Texas, being now one of the substantial 
farmers of Travis county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jourdan have one child, Edward Eugene. 

Mr. Jourdan has 460 acres of land, 330 of 
which are under cultivation, utilized for 
diversified crops, cotton being his chief 
production. This property is located nine 
miles north of Austin. 

Fraternally, Mr. Jourdan is an Odd Fel- 
low and a member of the Woodmen of the 
World, and politically is a Democrat. 
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ILLIAM M. DUNSON, an enter- 
prising and successful farmer, and a 
leading man in his community, has 


an attractive rural home northeast of Austin. 

Mr. Dunson was born in Alabama, Decem- 
ber 20, 1842, son of Sanford W. and Martha 
(Faubis) Dunson. Soon after his birth his 
parents moved to Tennessee, where Mrs. 
Dunson died, in 1844. The family then re- 
moved to Mississippi and located in Tippah 
county, where they lived until 1855. That 
year the father and one brother came to 
Texas, settling in Travis county, in the same 
neighborhood in which William M. now 
resides, about eight miles northeast of Aus- 


tin. Here, in 1858, the father was married 
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again to Miss Sarah Flaikin, and here he 
spent the rest of his life, dying in the latter 
part of July, 1868. His wife died several 
years later. He had four children by his 
first wife, namely: Edmond, who died at the 
age of six years; Jefferson, who died at the 
age of two; William M., whose name heads 
this sketch; James K. P., who lived to man- 
hood and served in the Fourth Texas Infan- 
try, in Virginia, during the last three years 
of the Civil war, and who sickened and died 
the year following his return home. The 
second family consisted of three children, 
one of whom is living,—Luella, wife of 
Augus McKean,—living sixteen miles east 
of Austin in Travis county. Sanford W. 
Dunson was a farmer by occupation and was 
aman of great industry and good business 
ability. From various canses, however, he 
never accumulated much property. 

William M. Dunson was reared in Texas, 
and was eighteen years old when the war 
came on. He enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany G, Sixth Texas Infantry, Rhodes Fish- 
er, Captain. His service was chiefly in the 
Army of the Tennessee. He was captured at 
the fall of Arkansas Post, together with his 
entire command, and was taken to Spring- 
field, Illinois, where he was kept a prisoner 
for three months. He was exchanged at East 
Point. Shortly afterward his regiment was 
consolidated with the Tenth and Fifteenth, 
and was known as the Sixth, Tenth and 
Fifteenth Consolidated Regiment. He par- 
ticipated in the engagements at Chickamauga 
and Mission Ridge, and was in the Atlanta 
campaign, never missing a day from duty. 
He was also in the battles of Franklin and 
Nashville. Mr. Dunson was Corporal up to 
the time of the Kenesaw mountain fight, 
after which he was elected First Lieutenant, 
and, the company being without a captain, he 
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had command of it after that. He led the 
company in the charge at Franklin, and was 
in the thickest of the fight. Seven times 
he was struck with balls. One ent his haver- 
sack and canteen string, another bruised his | 
thigh, and another grazed his cheek. After 
that he went around into North Carolina, and 
had a small engagement at Spring Hill. He 
surrendered at Greensborough. 

After the war Mr. Dunson returned tu 
Texas, and has since made his home in Trav- 
is county. He settled on his present farm 
in January, 1873, this being all wild land at 
the time he purchased it, and its present 
development being due to his well directed 
efforts. He has 102 acres in his home farm, 
and 118 acres located on the creek below. 

Mr. Dunson was married December 17, 
1865, in Travis county, to Margaret Tweedle, 
who was born in Arkansas, daughter of 
Fielding and Sarah (Chaney) Tweedle, and 
who came tu Travis county, Texas, in 1863. 
They have had four children: Mollie, Leona, 
Luella, and Ada. Mollie, the oldest daugh- 
ter, married Thomas Blanton, and is now 
deceased. Mr. Dunson has also a niece in 
his home circle, whom he is rearing. 

He is a Democrat in politics, and is iden- 
tified with the different farmers’ organiza- 
tions of the county. He is a Steward in the 
Methodist Church. In political, social and 
religious circles he takes a leading part, and 
is highly esteemed by all who know him. 


Cle ee 
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OHN E. FLINN.—It is safe to say that 
J there is not an intelligent, patriotic 
American of to-day whose ancestry runs 

back into the early settled families of this 
country, but regrets the meagerness of his 
knowledge touching bis ancestral history, and 
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who has not frequently expressed the wish 
that his forefathers had taken the time, even 
in the midst of their pressing duties as pio- 
neers, to set down for the benefit of posterity 
some facts relative to their settlement on this 
continent. With most of us the history of 
our people is shrouded in the impenetrable 
mists of the past, what little that has de- 
scended to ns being only a matter of tradi- 
tion. Speaking from this source the follow- 
ing statement, preliminary to what is said of 
Mr. Flinn personally, may be made: 

The etock from which le descended came 
originally from Scotland, Ireland and En- 
gland, or, broadly speaking, from the British 
isles. His father, Alexander Flinn, was born 
in Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, in 
1809, and was a son of Alexander Flinn, who 
was born in Maryland in the latter half of 
the last century. The elder Flinn migrated 
when a young man to North Carolina, where 
he married, settled on a farm and became a 
planter of considerable means. He served in 
the early wars of the country, and as tradi- 
tion has it was an industrious, public-spirited, 
patriotic gentleman. He had four sons and 
two daughters, all but one of whom became 
grown, married and raised families. The re- 
ligious connection of the family was with the 
Presbyterian Church, and, as was the custom 
half to three-quarters of a century ago, the 
sons and daughters of this family were reared 
to a strict observance of all the ordinances 
and practices of the church. One of the 
sons, William, became a minister of this 
church, and was known at Milledgeville, 
Georgia, and in later life in Louisiana, in 
connection with his work in the ministry in 
these States. 

Alexander Flinn, the father of John E., of 
this article, was reared in his native State, 
North Carolina, and at about the age of 
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twenty-one emigrated to Alabama, taking up 
his residence in Dallas county, where he 
married Jane War, and having accumulated 
some means settled down tu farming, at 
which he was moderately successful through- 
out life. He was the owner of a few slaves, 
and lived in the pleasant, comfortable style 
of the respectable, well-to-do planters of ante- 
bellum days. He died in 1864. His wife 
died in 1850. Both were of a quiet, dumes- 
tic turn, greatly devoted to their home and 
their’ children, and performed their various 
duties acceptably and died in the esteem and 
good will of those among whom they had 
lived. Their six children were: Margaret, 
who now makes her home with her brother; 
Jolin E., of this article; Robert L., who is 
now a farmer of Montgomery county, Ala- 
bama; Mary, who married Ira Beeman, and 
resides in Hunt county, this State; James L., 
who died at the age of twenty; and Helen, 
who died in infancy. 

John E. Flinn, of this article, was born in 
Butler county, Alabama, August 15, 1840, 
in which county he was also reared. His 
early years were spent in felling timber, 
hewing and chopping, grubbing and splitting 
rails, flailing wheat and husking corn, attend- 
ing apple-cuttings, spelling bees, and in other 
rustic labors and diversions. Opportunities 
for education in the local schools were then 
not so attractive or valuable as now, but such 
as they were it was his privilege to avail 
himself of them, and after mastering the 
rudiments of the common branches in the 
little, old, log schoolhouse, he was placed at 
Orion Academy, in Pike county, where he 
had completed about half the course when 
his scholastic training was brought to an. ab- 
ropt and emphatic close by the opening of 
the late war. He entered the Cunfederate 
army early in 1861, enlisting in Company K, 
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Twenty-second Alabama Infantry. With this 
command he entered Withers’ division, and 
was in active field service until after the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, when he was transferred to the 
Quartermaster’s department, and served in 
this department during the remainder of the 
war. He was with his command at the gen- 
eral surrender at Greensboro, North Carolina, 
in April, 1865, and thus witnessed the last of 
that great and sanguinary conflict. 

Returning to Montgomery county, Ala- 
bama, he spent about eighteen months there, 
when, in the winter of 1866, he came to 
Texas. He made his first stop in this State 
in Robertson county, and being still nnmar- 
ried and the possessor of but small means, he 
took employment as overseer for C. P. Salter, 
who then, as now, owned large planting in- 
terests in the Brazos bottoms. He remained 
in Robertson county and in the employ of 
Mr. Salter for twelve years, when, having 
saved his earnings and increased them very 
materially by judicious investment in stock, 
he came to Milam county and purchased 500 
acres of land, on which he settled three years 
later and has there since resided. He has 
added 400 acres to his original purchase, and 
now has his entire holdings fenced and 300 
acres in cultivation. In this farm Mr. Flinn 
has one of the most desirable places in the 
county. It lies in the famous “black waxy 
belt,” and yields in accordance with the well- 
known productiveness of that belt. The yield 
` of this place in 1891 was 143 bales of cotton, 
< and in 1892 165 bales, besides sufficient small 
grain to run the farm. The feeding of beef 
cattle has been one of the items of revenue 
on this farm for three or four years past, and 
a profitable business has been done in this 
line. 

In 1869 Mr. Flinn married Miss Catherine 
Ails, a daughter of Thomas Ails, then re- 


siding at Bryan, this State, but originally 
from Louisiana, where Mrs. Flinn was born, 
her parents moving to Texas in 1866. Mr. 
and Mrs. Flinn had four children: Bertha, 
who is now the wife of Dr. Morris Brewer, 
of Clarkson, Milam county; Edward A., Glen 
and Thomas,—the last named dying in 1881, 
in which year Mrs. Flinn also died. 
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AVID JONES, Justice of the Peace of 
D Precinct No. 1, Travis county, was 
born in Greenville county, South 
Carolina, March 25, 1826, a son of William 
and Nancy (McNeely) Jones,of Welsh and 
Irish descent. The family came to this country 
early in the seventeenth century, locating first 
near Petersburg, Virginia. The great-grand- 
father of our subject moved to Mecklenburg, 
North Carolina and later to Greenville-county, 
South Carolina, where he lived during the 
Revolutionary war. The grandfather, Rich- 
ard Jones, was a buy at the time of that 
war, and carried provisions to his father in 
the army. He married and raised his family 
in Greenville county, as did also the father 
of our subject, and the old homestead still 
remains in the Jones family, owned by a 
nephew of Mr. Jones. William Jones was 
born in 1801, and was married in his native 
county, March 25, 1825, to the mother of our 
subject, who was born and raised by Irish 
parents in Greenville county. Her father, 
Sims McNeely, married a Miss Simms. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones had five children: David, 
our subject; Richard M., deceased; Sarah E., 
wife of Peter Baldwin, of Kerr county, 
Texas; Elvira, deceased; and John W., of 
Woodruff, South Carolina. The parents both 
died in South Carolina, the mother in 1877, 
and the father in 1883. 
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David Jones was raised in his native place, 
and at the age of twenty-two years, in 1847, 
went to Fayette county, Mississippi, where 
he was engaged in farming and teaching 
school five years. He then returned to South 
Carolina, and two years later, in 1855, caine 
ona prospecting tour to Texas, but at the 
end of the following two years, again re- 
turned to his native State, In 1857 he 
located on hie present farm in Travia county, 
on the Colorado river, twelve miles from 
Austin, where he has since resided. Mr. 
Jones first purchased 653 acres of land, but 
has since sold 100 acres of that tract, and 
now has 200 acres of his place under culti- 
vation. 

March 8, 1858, in Travis county, our sub- 
ject was united in marriage with Jaretta C. 
Gilbert, and they had several children, only 
one of whom still survives, N. Y., who re- 
sides near his father. The wife and mother 
died October 14, 1869. Mr. Jones was again 
married, March 7, 1871, to Fannie Millwee, 
who was born and raised in Anderson, South 
Carolina, a daughter of Samuel and Sophia 
(Brewster) Millwee, of Scotch-Irish descent. 
Both parents are now deceased. Our subject 
and wife had one child, Millwee, who died at 
the age of eighteen months. Mr. Jones votes 
with the Democratic party; is a Royal Arch 
Mason, and King of the Chapter; and a 
member of the Baptist Church. Mrs. Jones 
is of member of the Presbyterian Church. 
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N. STILES, a farmer and stock-raiser 
of Williamson county, was born in 


f Tennessee, in 1841, a son of Seaborn 


Stiles, a native also of that State. The father 
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subsequently moved to Missouri, and in 
1849 came to Brushy creek, Texas, where 
he engaged in agricultural pursuits. He was 
a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church. Mr. Stiles married Rebecca New- 
ton, a native of North Carolina, and they had 
five children, viz.: Jane, J. E., Edward, 
deceased when young, F. N. and Margaret. 
For his second wife, the father married 
Rebecca C. Moure, daughter of Asa Moore. 
They had three children: J. L., Asa and 
Rebecca Clementine. Mr. Stiles died in 
1874. 

F. N. Stiles, the subject of this sketch, 
was taken by his parents to Missouri when 
one year old. At the age of seven years, in 
December, 1849, he landed in Brushy, Milam 
county, Texas, where he grew to years of 
maturity. He subsequently engaged in the 
cattle trade with his brother, J. E., and in 
1859 they moved their stock’ to Coleman 
county. At the breaking out of the late war 
they were compelled to enter the service to 
protect the frontier, served through the en- 
tire struggle, and afterward assisted in pro- 
tecting property from Indians and Mexicans. 
In May, 1869, Mr. Stiles started to California 
with the remnant of their stock, aleo buying 
a number of head on credit, and they then 
had 2,238 head of beef cattle. He spent 
eighteen months on the trip, and during that 
time was also engaged in looking for a loca- 
tion to rebuild his fortune. After traveling 
over thirteen States he concluded to return 
to Texas. In company with his brother, Mr. 
Stiles now owns 10,000 acres of land, 500 
acres of which is cultivated, has 1,100 head 
of graded cattle and a number of horses and 
mules. Each brother has a homestead in- 
dependent of the company business. They 
also own about 900 acres in other parts of the 
country. 
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Mr. Stiles was married February 24, 1875, 
to Miss Marina F. Thomas, a daughter of 
James Thomas, a native of Alabama, where 
he also died. Mrs. Stiles came to Texas 
with her grandmother and uncle. Our sub- 
ject and wife have six children: Francis E., 
Villa, Regina, Lois, James Oran and Cecil. 
Politically, Mr. Stiles affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and religiously, both he 
and his wife are members of the Christian 
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\I[LLIAM DANIEL EDWARDS, a 
W successful farmer of Travis county, 
is a son of Joseph E. Edwards, who 
was born in Guilford county, North Caro- 
lina, in 1792. He was a farmer by occupa- 
tion, a member of the Quaker Church, and 
his death occurred in his native county May 
11, 1871. His parents, Joshua and Mary 
(Bond) Edwards, were natives of Ireland, and 
came to America with a colony of Friends, 
locating in North Carolina. The mother of 
our subject, nee Mary Ann Edwards, was 
also a native of North Carolina, and a 
daughter of Thomas and Susana (Andres) 
Edwards, of Scotch and Irish descent. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph E. Edwards were married 
in 1820, and were the parents of six chil- 
dren: Bishop, deceased, was a resident of 
North Carolina; John E., a farmer in that 
State; Thomas, of the same place; James, 
who was killed at the battle of Lookout 
Mountain, in the Confederate Army; Joseph 
E., a resident of North Carolina. 

William D. Edwards, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in North Caroliua, in 1833. 
At the age of fourteen years he was ein- 
ployed ae salesman for Dowler & Co., for six 
years, where he remained until the breaking 
out of the late war; went thence to Greens- 
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boro, and there enlisted in the Second North 
Carolina Cavalry, under Colonel Andus and 
Captain Nelson. He served in Lee’s army, 
participating in all its hard-fought battles. 
After the close of the struggle he engaged 
in the stock business in Texas, and in 1869 
located in Travis county,on Gilliland’s creek, 
three miles west of Manor. In November, 
1892, he located on his present place, where 
he now owns 2,000 acres of land, 500 acres 
of which is cultivated. Mr. Edwards also 
owns large tracts of town property. 

In 1870 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Susanna Jester, a daughter of Jehu 
aud Catie (Huff) Jester, natives of East Ten- 
nessee, but both now deceased. The father 
was a farmer by occupation, and a Deacon 
in the Baptist Church. His parents, Isaac 
and Susanna (Stockley) Jester, were also na- 
tives of Tennessee. Mr.and Mrs. Jehu Jes- 
ter had three children: Joseph, who died in 
eastern Texas; Stephen, who was killed in 
the Confederate army, in east Tennessee; 
and Susanna, born in 1828, is the wife of 
our subject. Mr. Edwards affiliates with the 


Democratic party, and is a member of the 
Masonic order. Mrs. Edwards is a member 
of the Baptist Church. 
AMAR 
L. ANTONY.—The subject of this 
F sketch is a native of Georgia, of which 
=í) State his parents, Milton and Margaret 
F. Davis, were also natives. The father was 
born in the city of Augusta, September 26, 
1824, and the mother in Morgan county, 
August 11, 1833. The parents were married 
in Morgau county, Georgia, February 6, 1849. 
Milton Antony was a son of Milton Antony, 
and both were physicians. The elder Antony 
was an eminent member of his profession, 
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being for years editor of the Southern Medi- 
cal Journal of Augusta and dean of the fac- 
ulty of the Georgia Medical Journal of Au- 
gusta, of which he was one of the founders. 
He died in 1839, of yellow fever, making his 
life the last offering to a profession which he 
had long sdorned. He left a scholarship to 
each of his sons in the institution with which 
he was connected, six of whom availed them- 
selves of the privilege and became regalar 
practicing physicians. Milton, after taking 
a literary course in Mercer University, then 
at Penfield, gradated in medicine at the 
Georgia Medical College in 1845, and from 
that date until 1859 practiced his profession 
in Burke connty, his native State. He came 
to Texas in the last named year and was a 
resident first of Columbia, Brazoria county, 
then of Cameron, and later Rockdale, Milam 
county, until his death, which occurred Jan- 
uary 25, 1885. Hie life was devoted to the 
practice of medicine, in which he met with 
reasonable financial success and did a vast 
amount of good for his fellow man, being ac- 
counted among his neighbors and associates 
in the profession an excellent physician. His 
widow is still living, an estimable lady, a de- 
scendant of an old and honorable family of 
middle Georgia, daughter of Milton Grant 
Davis, who was a prosperous planter of ante- 
belluin days and cousin of ex-Governor 
Hubbard of this State. 

Edwin LeRoy Antony, the subject of this 
sketch, is the only surviving child of Milton 
and Margaret F. Antony, and was born in 
Burke county, Georgia, January 5,.1852. 
His boyhood and youth were passed at Colum- 
bia, this State, in the schools of which place he 
received his early education. He attended 
Austin College at Huntsville and the old 
military institution at Bastrop, finishing at 
the University of Georgia, at which he grad- 
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uated in 1873, after a four years’ course. He 
read law, and January 8, 1874, was admitted 
to the bar at Cameron, where he at once took 
up the practice and has since steadily fol- 
lowed it. 

Mr. Antony has won some distinction in 
his profession, having shown an aptitude for 
it far beyond that possessed by the average 
practitioner. He has been busy also in poli- 
tics and has been honored several times with 
office. He was elected County Attorney of 
Milam county, in February, 1876, which 
position he held until November, 1878, dis- 
charging the duties acceptably to the people. 
At the spring term of the Milam County 
District Court in 1876, Hon. W. E. Collard 
being absent from his court on account of 
serious illness, Mr. Antony was elected by 
the members of the bar as Special District 
Judge and held the term of court. More than 
sixty cases, civil aud criminal, were disposed 
of, with many trials, and so satisfactory were 
the proceedings to the people and the bar 
that only one appeal was taken, and that case 
was affirmed by the Supreme Court. In 
June, 1892 Mr. Antony received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress from Roger 
Q. Mills’ old district and was elected to the 
seat in the Lower House made vacant by that 
distinguished gentleman’s promotion to the 
Senate. Mr. Antony’s term in this position 
was too short to enable him.to make much 
reputation, but, so far as he enjoyed oppor- 
tunity, he showed to the satisfaction of 
his constituents and associates in Con- 
gress that, due allowance being made for 
for the difference in age and experience, he 
was a worthy successor of Texas’ great com- 
moner. 

Mr. Antony is a stanch Democrat and has 
done his party good service both in council 
and on the public platform. Heis a ready 
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debater, clear, calm, strong and forcible, and | a remarkably strong cast of features. His 


well grounded in the political history of the 
country, and, an earnest believer in the prin- 
ciples of his party, he is a formidabie antag- 
onist in the discussion of political issues be- 
fore the people. He possesses in a fair 
measure the acumen of the politician, the 
ready genius for combining dissimilar forces, 
reconciling opposing ones and accomplishing, 
throngh the cementing of these, “ results ” 
in politics. 

As a lawyer he is courteous to adverse 
counsel, circumspect to the court, logical, 
clear, compact and convincing to the jury. 
In the discussion of questions of law before 
the court he is sound, forcible and cogent, 
possessing that skillful generalization which 
readily seizes upon the strong points of a 
case, that happy condensation of thought 
which at once extracts the substance of an 
opponent’s argument, that clear foresight and 
comprehension which immediately grasps 
the angularities of an intricate legal problem 
and enables him to place it in a light that 
renders it at once easy of understanding and 
makes it stick in the memory. In all things 
he is plain, making manner subservient to 
matter and subduing it to pleasant speech. 

September 20, 1876, Mr. Antony married 
Augusta Honghton, daughter of Judge Joel 
A. Houghton, for many years a prominent 
lawyer of Georgetown, this State. Mrs. 
Antony is a native of Texas and an excellent 
type of one of this great State’s best prod- 
uct, an intelligent and refined lady. They 
have two children, both daughters: Alice 
. Augusta and Beryl Pauline. 

In personal appearance Mr. Antony in- 
herits, in a considerable measure, the phy- 
sique of his father, possessing a large frame 
which carries its due proportion of flesh, a 
swarthy complexion, dark hair and eyes, and 


physical make-up is of that kind that would at- 
tract attention in an assembly of a hundred 
men, and is no bad index to his character; for 
on closer observation and more intimate ac- 
quaintance he is found to be an even more 
interesting man than his striking figure in- 


dicates. 
" prominent farmer of Burleson coun- 
ty, Texas, was born in North Caro- 
lina, February 7, 1824. His parents, James 
and Sarah (Bryan) Jackson, were natives of 
the Old North State. Of his paternal ances- 
tors little is known, except that his grand- 
father was of Irish descent. His maternal 
grandfather ‘was Turner Bryan, of South 
Carolina. At the time of the Revolutionary 
war he was a child and was left at home with 
his mother, who used to carry him on her back 
while she plowed. With such brave woinen, 
what wonder that A merita gained her freedom! 
This child grew to manhood’s estate and be- 
came a prosperous planter. He served as 
Ordinary of his county for many years, or as 
long’as he would accept the office, and died 
at his home in the Palmetto State. Mr. 
Jackson’s parents moved from North Caro- 
lina to South Carolina when he was a child, 
in 1837 to Alabama, and in 1846 to Mis- 
sissippi, where in 1848 he married. After 
this event his parents lived with him, remov- 
ing with him to Texas in 1852, in which 
State they both died, the father in November, 
1863, the mother, January 15, 1877. His 
parents and grandparents were all worthy. 
members of the Baptist Church. This 
deserving couple had three children: Eliza- 
beth, who married J. W. Bristin and came 
to Texas in 1852, where both havesincedied; 
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B. JACKSON, an early settler and 
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Frances B., married A. Dallas and removed 
to Texas in 1867, after the death of her hus- 
band, whence she returned to Alabama ten 
years later, where she died; and W. B., the 
subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Jackson of this biography was reared 
to farm life and resided at home until his 
marriage. In 1852 he emigrated to Texas, 
settling first in what was called Navarro 
territory, whence he afterward removed to 
Hill and Johnson counties. About this time 
the Civil war broke out and Mr. Jackson en- 
tered the Confederate army, enlisting in April, 
1862, in the Fifteenth Texas Cavalry, and 
was consigned to the Trans-Missiseippi De- 
partment, which included Louisiana and Ar- 
kaneas. His health becoming impaired, he 
secured his discharge and returned to his 
home. He afterward served in the Home 
(Guards for home protection andswas a mem- 
ber of the State militia. On the close of the 
war he resumed his farming operations. In 
1865 he moved to Burleson county, where he 
bought 177 acres of partly improved land, on 
which he bas made his home ever since. He 
has bought and sold considerable land since 
then, but atill owns the original tract, all of 
which is under fence with about 160 acres in a 
cood state of cultivation. Herents most of the 
land and gives his attention principally to the 
raising of stock, sufficient for the support of 
the farm only. 

October 5, 1848, Mr. Jackson was married 
in Mississippi, to Miss Virginia C. Keahey, 
who was born in that State, Jannary 1, 1829, 
and was a daughter of George J. Keahey. 
He was reared in North Carolina, and his 
parents were natives of the Emerald isle. He 
was well posted on all political mattera and 
was a strong advocate of Democracy. He 
served as County Judge for many years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jackson have had eight chil- 
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dren, of whom three died young, five attain- 
ing to maturity: G. T., a prosperous farmer 
of Burleson county, was elected a member of 
the Legislatnre in 1892; James B. is a prac- 
ticing physician at Tunis, in the same county; 
John A. isa well-to-do farmer of the same 
county; Laura married Stephen A. Martin, 
also a thrifty farmer of this county, who in 
connection with his farming interests oper- 
ates a cotton gin; Margatet V., unmarried, 
resides at home. 

After a union of forty-five years, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson are both hale and hearty and 
in full enjoyment of life, surrounded by their 
children who are all doing well. 

Politically, Mr. Jackson is a strong Demo- 
crat and takes an active interest in public 
affairs. He has been a delegate to many con- 
ventions, principally to those of the district 
and State. He served several terms as Jus- 
tice of the Peace in Hill and Johnson coun- 
ties and in Burleson county acted two terms 
as County Commissioner. 

Fraternaily, he is a Royal Arch Mason. 
Religionsly both he and his worthy wife are 
useful members of the Baptist Church, to 
which he has belonged since he was eighteen 
years of age. Both are well-known and re- 
spected, and have the best wishes of the com- 
munity for their future happiness. 

nhe 
B sketch is an energetic and progres- 
ke sive farmer of Milam county and a 
grandson of the sturdy and courageous pio- 


neer, J. P. Jones, in honor of whom Jones 
Prairie was named. 


F. STIDHAM.—The subject of thie 


J. P. Jones was raised in Illinois. After 
attaining his majority he married and settled 
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there engaged in farming till his removal to 
Texas in 1833. He came South mainly on 
account of the condition of his wife’s health. 
The trip was made overland in a wagon, as 
was the custom of those days, and occupied 
six weeks. The first stop was at Indepen- 
dence, Washington county, then supposed to 
be the garden spot of Texas. Mr. Jones ob- 
tained a grant of & league of land, which he 
located in what is now the eastern part of 
Milam county, but then an unbroken wilder- 
nees. Hisclaim was located on the prairie 
which now bears his name. He did not at- 
tempt to make a permanent settlement, as 
the Indians were then too bad to permit of 
his residing for any length of time in one 
place. He camped about in the timbers 
with his family and supported himself and 
them with the aid of his gun and dog for 
about two years, in the meantime taking 
such work as he could get to doat a dis- 
tance. The chief reliance for a living, how- 
ever, was on game. Houston was the 
general supply point, but facilities for reach- 
ing that place were so poor and means with 
which to buy so meager in the Jones house- 
hold that very little was obtained in the 
way of food and clothing save what was 
furnished by the chase. In 1838 Mr. Jones 
joined a surveying party which was going 
onan expedition toward the Trinity river, 
on which expedition he lost his life, being 
killed by the Indians in the celebrated Bat- 
tle Creek fight in Navarro county. This is 
one of the most noted Indian fights that ever 
occurred in Texas. It is related that after 
sustaining the attack of the Indians all 
day, Mr. Jones and one of his comrades 
mounted a horse late in the evening and at. 
tempted to make their eseape, but that the 
Indians killed their horse, and then, closing 


in Edgar county, that State, and resided 
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in on the riders, dispatched both of them, not 
however until they had killed several of the 
redskins. After the death of Mr. Jones his 
family moved about and supported them- 
selves as best they could, living part of the 
time in Madison county and part of the time 
in Robertson county, not returning to Milam 
county to live until 1857. At that date they 
took up their residence on Jones Prairie in 
this county. 

Mr. Jones’ wife bore the maiden name of 
Sarah Brimberry, being a daughter of Isaac 
and Mary Brimberry and a native of Ken- 
tucky. He had eight children: Rosetta, 
who was married to D. W. Campbell and 
died in Robertson county Texas; James A., 
who married Martha McKinney and died in 
Milam county; Juliet, who was married to 
Elijah White and died in Milam county; Eliz- 
abeth Jane,who died unmarried; Mary, who 
was married to Armistead Rogers and died 
in Brown county, this State; Caroline, who 
was married to J. T. Stidham and now re- 
sides in Milam county; Martha, who was 
married to L. M. Etheridge and lives in 
Kerr county; and Edward F., who lives in 
Kerrville, Kerr county, this State. 

J. T. Stidham, husband of one of the mem- 
bers of this pioneer family of Milam county 
and father of the gentleman whose name is 
placed at the head of this sketch, was a 
native ‘of the State of Georgia, where he 
was born January 1, 1834. He was a son 
of Martin Stidham, an early settler of the 
“Empire State of the South.” J. T Stid- 
ham was reared in his native State and 
came to Texas in 1853, stopping in Milam 
county, where he met Caroline Jones, whom 
he married here in 1856. He was engaged 
in farming until the opening of the late war, 
when he entered the Confederate army, en- 
listing in Captain Ryan’s company, Allen's 
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regiment. He died at Little Rock during 
the early years of the war, a brave soldier 
and a good citizen. He was the father of 
four children: Adeline, who was married 
to J. J. Bostick and now lives in Erath 
county, this State; Lucien, who died at the 
age of thirty in Milam county; Benjamin 
F., of this article; and Margaret, who died at 
the age of seven. 

Benjamin F. Stidham was born in Milam 
county, this State, February 8, 1861, and was 
raised here. October 14, 1885, he married Miss 
Mollie L. Harrell, daughter of T. W. Har- 
rell, a sketch of whom appears in this work. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stidham’s children are: 
Thomas, Viola A. and Robert Grady. Mr. 
Stidham, having been reared on the farm, 
took up farming pursuits on arriving at his 
majority and has been so engaged since. 
He is an intelligent and progressive young 
man fully worthy of the stock from which 
he descended. 
~-= e HE o Sie oe - 

L. WHITTEN BURG, a farmer of Will- 
J iamson county, was born in Monroe 

county, Missouri, a son of Andrew 
Whittenburg. The latter’s father, Joseph 
Whittenburg, came from Germany to east 
Tennessee, where Andrew was born in 1790. 
In 1816 Andrew Whittenburg married Anna 
Long. In 1819 they removed to Missouri, 
but a few years afterward returned to Bed- 
ford county, Tennessee. 

J. L. Whittenburg, the subject of this 
sketch, moved to the Creek Purchase, Talla- 
dega county, Alabama, in 1832, when twelve 
years of age, and remained in that county 
twenty years. In the fall of 1852 he located 
on his present farm in Williamson county, 
Texas. Hehas killed buffaloes within a mile 


of where he now lives, and his first crop was 
planted on the open prairie, the children 
watching it during the day, and there being 
no trouble during the nights. After plowing 
time he fenced it with split rails. The fam- 
ily first lived in a log house, and the lumber 
for their present building was hauled from 
Bastrop. Mr. Whittenburg is a worthy rep- 
resentative of the land-owning element of this 
county, an element which in times past fur- 
nished the brain and brawn that dethroned 
tyranny. He owns 250 acres of fine land, 
sixty acres of which are well improved, and 
the remainder in pasture. 

December 22, 1840, he was united in mar- 
riage to Lovinia Hoyle, a daughter of Jacob 
and Leah (Robinson) Hoyle, the former a 
native of Germany and the latter of North 
Carolina. The father died in 1841 and the 
mother in 1843. They were the parents of 
four sons and five daughters, three of whom 
are still living: Mrs. Whittenburg, Phillip 
H. and Jacob F. Mr.and Mrs. Whittenburg 
have had four children. Sarah Caroline; the 
eldest child, is the widow of W. A. Miller. 
They had five children: George A., Lucy R., 
William L., Walter S. and Margaret Eva. 
The second child, Martha Emeline, is the wife 
of S. K. P. Jackson, County Treasurer of 
Williamson county, and they have two chil- 
dren: Lucy B. and Hugh. George L., the 
next in order of birth, was first married to 
Prudie Hoover, and they had three children: 
George A., Margaret L. and Joseph L. The 
wife and mother died, and the father again 
married, the day before his parente’ golden 
wedding, and to the last union was born one 
child, Charlie Louise. Margaret Angeline, 
the youngest child, is the wife of Charles N. 
Fleager, a jeweler of Georgetown. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whittenburg are members of the 
Methodist Church, the former having joined 
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that church in his eighteenth year, and hold- 
ing in the same the office of trustee. He 
has also been Chaplain in the I. O. O. F. for 
several years. Mr. and Mrs. Whittenburg 
celebrated their golden wedding in 1890, 
since which time the former has carried a 
gold watch and gold-headed cane. Fifty 
years ago, with loving hearts and an unwa- 
vering trust ina kind Providence, these good 
old people started together on life's pilgrim- 
age, and lovingly, hand and haud, have jour- 
neyed on year after year, at times chastened 
by affliction, then again cheered by the smil- 
ing face and the rich blessings of their Heav- 
enly Father. 


“ Fifty years together, each faithful and true; 
Fifty years together, here your vows renew; 
Fifty years together, may the rest of the way 
Ever prove to you a bright golden day.” 


WUC TU 

(OHN A. SMITH, a sunecessful farmer 
J residing near Branchville, Milam coun- 
ty, is a native of Texas, having been 
born in Washington county, February 25, 
1851, and is ason of Ruben A. Smith, who 
was born in Twiggs county, Georgia, October 
8, 1817. Ruben A. Smith was a son of 
James B. Smith, whose parents were early 
settlers of Georgia. James B. Smith mar- 
ried Penelope Anderson, by whom he had six 
children, of whom Ruben A. was the eldest, 
the others being: Margaret, now Mrs. Deles- 
pin, of Palestine, Texas; Mary, now Mrs. 
Blankenship, of Pine Apple, Alabama; Nan- 
nie, now Mrs. Atwater, of Thomaston, Geor- 
gia; Amanda, who died unmarried; and John 
A., who was killed in the Corifederate service 

at Chickamauga in 1863. 
Ruben A. Smith married Julia Moeeley, a 
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gomery, Alabama, by whom he had four 
children: James A., who died unmarried 
September 21, 1892, in Milam county; Ruben 
A., who now lives in this county; John À., 
the subject of this notice; and Amanda, the 
wife of W. C. Willingham, of Llano county, 
this State. The wife and mother died in 
1854, and the father later married Miess Par- 
melia Young, and to this union four children 
were born: Mary, who is the wife of W. C. 
Weise, of Milam county; Susie, the wife of 
G. K. Vinson, of this county; Julia, who is 
unmarried; and one child that died in in- 
fancy. 

Ruben A. Smith moved to Texas in 1850, 
up to which time he had resided in Georgia, 
where he had been engaged in teaching 
school and in bookkeeping. The first year 
after moving to this State he resided in 
Washington county.. He then moved to 
Milam county, purchasing land near Port 
Sullivan, on which he settled and.engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. He died at his home 
in this county March 10, 1870, and was buried 
at the old burying-ground at Port Sullivan. 
Having enjoyed exceptionally good oppor- 
tunities for obtaining an education in his 
youth, which he improved to good advantage, 
he became a man of wide information and 
was a successful man of business. He served 
Milam county as Commissioner for a number 
of years, and was a faithful and popular off- 
cial. He was a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, in which he took great interest, and 
was buried with the honors of that order. 

John A. Smith was an infant when his 
father moved to Milam county. His child- 
hood was passed in the vicinity of where he 
now lives, his time being divided in youth 
between the labors of the farm and his at- 
tendance at the local schools. He early en- 


danghter of Robert S. Moseley, of Mont- | gaged in farming and stock-raising pursuits, 
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and has been so engaged all his life. In 1880 
he made his first purchase of land, which 
consisted of 200 acres lying in the Little river 
bottom, then wild, which he began at once to 
improve. He bas since added to his holdings 
until he owns 1,043 acres lying in one body 
on Little river, about 300 acres of which he 
has reduced to cultivation, and which yields 
abundantly of the common products of the 
farm. The yield of the place is abont seventy- 
five bales of cotton annually, and grain and 
stock products in proportion. 

December 15, 1880, Mr. Smith married 
Miss Alice McKinney, a danghter of Jasper 
McKinney, of Milam county, and sister of 
Hon. J. M. McKinney, a sketch of whom 
appears elsewhere in this volume. To this 
union six children have been born: Willard 
B., John A. (deceased), Adoniram, Mattie, 
Woodtin Grady and Alice. The family wor- 
ehip in the Baptist and Methodist churches, 
and Mr. Smith is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, St. Paul’s Lodge, No. 177, Mays- 
field, and in politics is a Democrat. 


sO 


UGH L. WITCHER, senior member 
| of the firm of Witcher & Coftield, mer- 
chants of Rockdale, Milam county, is a 
native of Macon county, Tennessee, 
where he was born November 19, 1839. He 
was reared in his native State and in the State 
of Illinois, whither his parents moved when 
he was.young. His earliest occupation was 
farming, but in growing up he learned the 
carpenter’s trade, which he followed at inter- 
vals for some years prior to his engaging in 
his present business. Soon after the opening 
of the late war Mr. Witcher, who was then re- 
siding in [llinois, entered the Union army, 
enlisting early in 1863, in the Sixth Illinois 
26 
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Cavalry, with which he was in active service 
(under Wilson) until the close of hostilities. 
He took part in those daring and destructive 
raids for which Wilson’s cavalry became 
famous, and which were actively continued 
up to the close of the war. Having had the 
good fortune to escape wounds and imprison- 
ment, he received his discharge at Selma, 
Alabama, in April 1865, and, returning to 
Illinois, resided in that State and later in 
Mississippi, engaged in farming and at his 
trade until 1873. At that date he came to 
Texas and in August of the same year located 
at Rockdale, where he resumed work at car- 
pentering, which occupation he followed ener- 
getically and successfully for about a year. 
InJ une, 1874, he was elected Marshal of Rock- 
dale and held this position for about four 
years, discharging its delicate and difficult 
duties acceptably to the people, these four 
years covering the turbulent period of Rock. 
dale’s history, when the office was by no means 
a sinecure. In 1878 he embarked in the 
mercantile business in partnership with J. R. 
towland, who later sold his interest to J. F. 
Cofħeld, when the firm became Witcher & 
Coffield, as it now stands. Mr. Witcher’s 
career, though unpretentions, has thus beén 
diversified and has not been lacking in that 
kind of experience which qualifies one in the 
highest degree for appreciating the struggles 
of others, as well as fitting him for the suc- 
cessful discharge of every duty as a citizen. 
The last few years of his life have been 
marked by the largest measure of success 
which yet attended him, thongh not by the 
most arduous labors. His early years, as is 
the case with most of those who begin with 
comparatively little or nothing and after. 
ward achieve substantial results, were at- 
tended with toil, hardships and uncertainties; 
but it was the formative period when the 
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principles were taking root and the habits be- 
ing formed which were to lead to better 
things. The splendid mercantile establish- 
ment of which he is the head may be said to 
be in a large measure the concrete embodi- 
ment of his principles and incthods, the visible 
expression of the mental and moral motives 
of his life. Upon the career which has culmi- 
nated, with the aid of his associates in the 
building up of this interest, he did not enter 
with the impulsive or capricious flight of 
genius but under ‘the steady and firm pro- 
pulsion of sound, practical sense, and his con- 
duct has at all times been accentuated by the 
same steadfastness of purpose, the same per- 
severing industry and the-same practical 
sagacity with which he began his career. 
One thing is noteworthy: Mr. Witcher has 
always followed the safe practice of keeping 
his funds invested in a business of which he 
has full knowledge, and in lines where con- 
stant personal supervision has been possible 
if not at all times actually exercised. For 
this reason he has never been caught in any 
financial squeezes or suffered serious loss. 
The firm of Witcher & Coffield, dealers in 
hardware, implements, furniture, saddles and 
harness, is the largest of its kind in Milam 
county, carrying a full stock in all of these 
lines and doing a business varying from $80,- 
000 to $90,000 a year. Besides this interest 
Mr. Witcher holds stock in a number of local 
enterprises either individually or asa member 
of the firin, the principal of these being the 
lirst National Bank, the oil mills, the water- 
works, the electric-light plant and the coal 
mines. He has served as Alderman of Rock- 
dale and in politics is a Republican, but con- 
cerns himself very little with political mat- 
ters, being devoted strictly to business. It 
is generally understood without questioning 
that his name always stands pledged to the 
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support of every interest favoring the wel- 
fare of the community. Public enterprises 
—whatever will improve, elevate and adorn 
the society in which he moves and the coun- 
try in which he makes his home—meet his 
cordial approbation and receive his prompt 
advocacy and assietance. The education of 
the masses, through free schools provided or 
greatly assisted by State government, has al- 
ways found in him a friend and supporter. 
By the exercise of industry and good man- 
agement he has accumulated a competency, 
but recognizing the difficulties that others 
encounter in beginning business, he has taken 
pleasure in extending to them aid by giving 
them clerkships and counseling with them re- 
specting their future careera. In this way he 
has created enduring friendships among young 
men of his acquaintance, and has assisted in 
Opening avenues of activity destined to lead 
to successful and honorable lives. He is of 
quiet, retiring disposition, temperate in habits, 
liberal, earnest and active, une in whom the 
domestic virtues preponderate, and who easily 
makes friends and firmly holds them when 
once made. 

In 1884 Mr. Witcher married Miss Ruth 
Stribling, a daughter of Rev. Dr. James H. 
Stribling, then of Rockdale and for many 
years an eminent minister of the Baptist 
Church in Texas. Mrs. Witcher was born 
and reared in this State, and is a lady who is 
in every way capable of affording her hus- 
band the helpful service sought in this union. 


i= OO 


T. BROWN, one of the thrifty 
young farmers of Williamson county, 
dates his residence here from the 
year 1881. He. is a native of Texas, born in 


Burnet county, October 23, 1858. He came 
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from Travis county to Williamson county, 
and previous to that had lived in San Saba 
county for a period of two years, and has 
spent five years in Lampasas county. In 
acquiring an education be had meager 
opportunities, but possessing keen observa- 
tion he quickly mastered those points neces- 
sary for the transaction of business. In 1879, 
with a limited capital, he embarked in the 
cattle trade, and at the end of five years dis- 
posed of his herd of 200 head for eight 
times the amount originally invested. With 
this sum he purchased a tract of 512 acres 
of good land; 285 acres are under cultivation, 
and all the buildings are first-class, substan- 
tial structures. 

W. A. Brown, the father of our subject, 
was born in middle Tennessee sixty-six 
years ago; there he was reared, educated, and 
united in marriage to Mildred Ann Landers; 
they had a family of tive children: Eva, 
wife of Jobn B. Gardner; Vernon, deceased ; 
W. T.; Minnie, wife of W. I. Smith, and 
Finetta, who died in childhood. Mr. Brown 
removed to Texas in 1852, and engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, meeting with varied 
results. He gave his service to the Con- 
federate cause during the troublous days of 
the Rebellion, being in the Texae depart- 
ment. His father, Allen Brown, was also a 
native of Tennessee, and was also a success- 
ful farmer of that State; he died at the age 
of seventy-three years. 

The first marriage of our subject was to 
Lulu, daughter of R. C. McLaren, whose 
history appears elsewhere in this volume. 
Four children were born of this union: 
Frank, Willia, Eddie, and Elma. The 
mother passed to the future life September 
12,1891. Mr. Brown was married a second 
time, December 7, 1892, to Allie Portis, of 
Hays connty, Texas. 





Having chosen agriculture as his calling 
in life, Mr. Brown has given this subject his 
most intelligent consideration, and has 
gathered the bountiful harvests nature ever 
yields to favorable conditions. 

eet Fade Spe ae 
P. SMITH, a farmer of Williamson 
J county, was born in Tennessee, October 
14, 1836, a son of Jolin A. and Nancy 
(McIIenry) Smith, natives of Virginia and 
North Carolina, respectively. The father was 
of Scotch-Irish descent, and his death occurred 
when our subject was only two years of age. 
The parents reared a family of eight chil- 
dren: G. A., a real-estate dealer of Austin; 
Elizabeth, wife of W. T. Montgomery, 
County Treasurer of Childress county; 
W. B., who died in Austin; Lucy, wife of 
Rev. N. T. Strayhorn, of Austin; Susan, 
wife of Captain Strayhorn, of Granger, 
Texas; R. H., a merchant of Austin; and J. 
P., our subject. The mother died in 1883, 

at the age of eighty-three years. 

J. P. Smith came to Texas in 1848, at the 
age of twelve years. His father died early 
in life, and an older brother, W. B. Smith, 
who came to Texas in 1836, took charge of 
the family affairs. As soon as able he 
brought his widowed mother and the remain- 
der of the family to this State, and located at 
Webberville, Travis county. He was a soldier 
in the Mexican war, and at the opening of 
the late war he was detailed to duty in 
Texas, served in different departments, and 
at the close of the struggle resumed mer- 
chandising at Webberville. In 1870 he 
engaged in.the same business at Austin, 
where he remained until his death, in 1891. 
This brother gave all the children a good 
education, and a good start in life. After 
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reaching a suitable age, our subject began 
agricultural pursuits. At the opening of the 
Civil war he enlisted in Company D, Gur- 
ley’s Thirtieth Texas Regiment, was ap- 
pointed Second Lieutenant, and served in 
Arkansas and the Indian Nation. At the 
close of the strugg.e his command had 
fallen back to Grimes county, Texas, and 
he then joined his family in Williamson 
county. Mr. Smith now owns 600 acres of 
good land in this county, and has also given 
each of his two sons 600 acres. 

He was married in 1861, to Miss Jennie 
Gault, a native of Tennessee and a daughter 
of John Gault, who came to Texas about 
1850 and engaged in farming in Travis 
county. To this union has been born two 
sons: Decker, afarmer of Williamson county; 
and Walter, at home. The wife and mother 
died October 1, 1890, having been a consist- 
ent member of the Methodist Church. Mr. 
Smith has served as County Commissioner 
‘four years of Williamson county, is identified 
with the Democratic party, and is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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pj ian A. PEEL.—Up to 1850 more 
than half the foreign immigration that 
came to America was from Ireland. The 
streain has been much diminished in compari- 
son with those from other countries in re- 
cent years; still, the influx is very great and 
the influence of this people is seen and felt on 
every hand. 

To this class of citizens the subject of this 
sketch belongs, being the third removed from 
William Peel, who was born in Ireland in 
1769 and brought to this country whena lad, 
growing up in Georgia, where he subsequently 
married and spent the greater part of his 
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life, dying there in 1859. He wasa large 
planter and left an excellent estate at his 
death. He was twice married and the father 
of twelve children, six by each marriage. 
The children of his first marriage were: 
David Bothwell, the father of the subject’ 
of this sketch, whom concerning more will 
be said further on; Eliza, who was married 
to Alexander O’Daniels; Ellen, who was mar- 
ried to Vines Collier; Sarah, who was iaar- 
ried to James McDowell; Rebecca, who was 
married to William Gunter; and John who 
married Ann Zachery. The children of the 
second marriage were Elizabeth, Matilda, 
Narcissa A., William, Mary F. and Julia. 

David Bothwell Peel was born in Georgia, 
in 1801, and was there reared. In early life 
he went to Alabaina, where he iived some 
years, moving thence to Mississippi, where 
he died in June, 1880. He was a planter, 
possessing considerable means before the 
war, and an industrious, patriotic good citi- 
zen. He was twice married, his first mar- 
riage occurring in Georgia about 1822, to 
Rebecca S. Holloway, a native of that 
State, by whom he had ten children: Eliza- 
beth Ellen, born November 2, 1823; Mary 
J., born April 16, 1825, married Jason 
Jones; William H., born June 14, 1827, mar- 
ried Ellen Bell and is now deccased; Sarah 
M., born July 24, 1829, married Nelson 
Bell; George H., born December 19, 1830, 
married Amelia A. Day; Martha R., born 
September 26, 1832, married A. G. Camp- 
bell; Amanda, born August 28, 1835, mar- 
ried J. W. Wimberly; Erasmus J., born De- 
cember 22, 1837, married Millie A. Hollo- 
way; David L., born June 22, 1839, married 
Mahala Wimberly; and Thomas J., born No- 
vember, 10, 1844, married Mattie Jones. 
The wife and mother died July 27, 1848, 
and October 31, 1850, Mr. Peel married Mrs. 
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Jane C. Bell, widow of William Bell and 
daughter of Rev. Brown. The issue of this 
union was five children: James A., whose 
name heads this sketch; Lenora, born Au- 
gust 1, 1854, married R. M. Cameron of Clark 
county, Mississippi; Robert A., born June 
17, 1857, and died young; Franklyn A., born 
June 13, 1860, married Tansy Whatley; 
Jane Adeline, born May 30, 1864, and mar- 
ried Henry Brewer of De Soto, Mississippi. 
James A. Peel, the eldest born of the last 
marriage referred to and the subject proper of 
this sketch, was born in Macon county, Ala- 
bama, on the 24th day of December, 1851. 
He was reared in his native State and in 
Mississippi, whither his father moved about 
1867. His educational advantages were re- 
stricted, his youth falling on that unhappy 
period covered by the late Civil war. He 
came to Texas at the age of twenty-three, in 
Jannary, 1875. He was without means and 
came to this State to secure his start. He 
secured his first employment in Robertson 
county, ona farm, and resided in that county 
for about two years. Marrying in the mean- 
time, he moved across the Brazos and rented 
a place in Milam county, on which he settled 
and began farming for himself. About 1887 
he purchased the place on which he now lives, 
consisting of 600 acres, which he has greatly 
improved, reducing something like 300 acres 
of it to cultivation. His farm lies in the 
Brazos bottome, just twenty miles east of 
Cameron, and is one of the most desirable 
places in the eastern part of the county. 
September 9,-1877, Mr. Peel married Miss 
Rosella Hobbs, a daughter of James and 
Eliza Hobbs, who were natives of Ken- 
tucky. Mrs. Peel was born in Milam county, 
Texas, and is one of seven children. Mr. and 
Mrs. Peel have had nine children: James 
Archie, born June 24, 1878; Eva May, born 


March 12, 1879, and died January 9, 1880; 
David Franklin, born October 15, 1880; 
William Stadler, October 10, 1882; Tom 
Lee, December 12, 1884; Daniel Edward, 
October 23, 1886; Lillian Kate, November 
26, 1888: Minnie Bell, January 1, 1891; and 
Mabel Pauline, June, 1893. 

The religious connection of the family is 
with the Methodist Church, in which Mr. 
Peel is Trustee and Steward and Superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school. In politics he isa 
Democratic, and in society he is a member 
of the Knights of Honor, holding a member- 
ship in Oxenford Lodge, No. 1,799, at Hearne, 
Texas. 


(C. EDERINGTON,a farmer of 
Williamson county, was born in Mis- 
4 sissippi, April 18, 1839, a son of 
Robert and Martha (Hedgefast) Ed- 
erington, natives of Kentucky. The father 
served in the war of 1812 from his native 
State, was married in Alabama, and in a very 
early day moved to Mississippi. He was a 
political leader in his district, served in the 
Legislature several terms, also as Judge in 
Mississippi, and was a farmer and trader by 
occupation. Hisdeath occurred in Arkansas, 
in 1857. His father, James Ederington, 
was a native of Virginia, served as a private 
through the Revolutionary war, was a tobacco- 
raiser by occupation, and died in Kentucky, 
at the age of 104 years. He rode from Ken- 
tucky to Mississippi and returned when ninety- 
six years of age, riding the same horse both 
times. The mother of our subject was a 
daughter of Charles Hedgefast, a native of 
Virginia, who died in Arkansas, in 1853. 
After the death of her husband, Mrs. Eder- 
ington brought her children to Bell county, 
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Texas, and her death occurred in 1883. They 
were the parents of eight children, six now 
living: Lilla Z., wife of M. K.Willis; Catha- 
rine, wife of Susanna DeBose; L. E., now 
Mrs. R. B. Hallie; M. H., a resident of Bell 
county, Texas; Sally J., wife of B. Harrell; 
and H. C., our subject. 

The last named came with his widowed 
mother to Bell county, Texas, in July, 1858, 
at the age of nineteen years, and there he 
remained until after the close of the war. 
In 1861 he entered the Confederate service, 
in the First Texas Regiment under R. B. 
Hally and Henry McCulloch. Their first 
service was to take Camp Colorado and Fort 
Shadburn, and then they made a march west 
over the plains of Texas, looking after the 
Indians. Three months iater Mr. Edering- 
ton returned to the Confederate service, en- 
tering Company E, Eighteenth Texas Cav- 
alry, was consigned to the Trans- Mississippi 
Department, and took part in the battles of 
Cache river, Arkansas Post, Mansfield, Pleas- 
ant Hill, in Banks’ raid on Red river, ete. 
He was never wounded or captured, received 
but one furlough during the war, and the 
regiment disbanded at Fort Bend, Texas. 
Mr. Ederington returned home in May, 1865, 
and two years later he located on his present 
place in Williamson county. He now owns 
268 acres of land, 100 acres of which is under 
a fine state of cultivation. His average yield 
in wheat since 1888 has been sixteen bushels 
per acre, and often it runs as high as thirty- 
five bushels to the acre. He bas also given 
some attention to the raising of horses and 
mules. 

In November, 1865, Mr. Ederington was 
united in marriage to Miss E. S. Denson, 
who was born in Arkansas, in February, 
1843, a daughter of T. C. Denson. She came 
to Texas with her parents in 1853, settling 
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on a large tract of land. Onur subject and 
wife have had twelve children, namely: 
Gertrude, at home; Adell, wife of W. P. 
Wilson, of Coleman county, Texas; Anna B., 
at home; Thaddeus H., attending Baylor 
University at Waco; Walter, Leroy P., Otho, 
Martha E., Frank and Grace, at home; Maud, 
deceased, at the age of ten years; and Susie 
M., who died at the age of eleven months. 
Eleven of the children were born in the house 
where the parents still reside, and the re- 
mainder within one mile of the place, Mr. 
Ederington was formerly a Democrat, but 
now takes an active interest in the third 


party. 


ESSE A. McCUTCHEON, of Rice’s 
J Crossing, Williamson county, Texas, 

was born in Bastrop county, this State, 
January 4, 1842. His father, William Me- 
Cutcheon, emigrated to that county from 
Lincoln county, Missouri, in 1832. He was 
born on Harper’s creek in Davidson county, 
Tennessee, December 25, 1812, and grew up 
on the farm without opportunities for educa- 
tion and without the advantage of joint ma- 
ternal and paternal advice. At about six 
years of age he went with his mother from 
Tennessee to Missouri, where he resided 
until his coming to Texasin 1832. From 
the youthful age of fourteen William was 
thrown upon his own resources, working 
about from place to place at from $10 to 
$12 a month: 

In his new Texas home he engaged in the 
pursuits of the farm and became so satisfied 
with the country and so confident of his abil- 
ity to support a wife that in 1834 he retraced 
his steps to his old Missouri home, where he 
had left a young lady who had promised that 
upon his return from Texae she would be 
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come the partner of his joys and sorrows. No 
letters had passed between them during his 
long absence, and the bride-to-be concluded 
that she would never again behold the object 
of her love. A worthy young man in the 
community offered his hand after a brief 
courtehip and was accepted, the wedding 
occurring only a few hours before the appear- 
ance of her faithful William. This was a 
` severe blow and was a loss keenly felt for 
some time. Mr. McCutcheon returned to 
Texas in the spring of 1835, and not long 
afterward the worthy lady with whom he now 
lives became his wife. He was a conspicu- 
ous figure in much of the Indian trouble oc- 
curring as long as the red man continued to 
visit the settlements on the Colorado. He 
participated in the Brushy creek fight, which 
lasted from 10 a. w. until dark. The loss of 
the whites was four men; that of the Indians 
not known, but it must have been heavy, as 
the battle ground had the appearance of a 
veritable slaughter pen. After the killing of 
the Gocher family the Indians were followed 
and overtaken and a fight ensued in which 
three men were lost. The Pecan Bayou fight 
was also participated in by Mr. McCutcheon. 
Here twenty-seven whites were followed and 
attacked by 100 Indians. The latter, how- 
ever were finally driven off and without loss 
to the whites. Mr. McCutcheon enlisted in 
Captain Bean’s company at Troy, Missouri, 
for service in the Black Hawk war. The 
command rendezvoused at St. Charles, Mis- 
souri, and were ordered to Rock Island, Ili- 
nois, where General Scott was in command. 
Black Hawk had been captured and sent to 
Washington city, and the objects of the Gov- 
ernment had been accomplished. At Rock 
Island the troops were decimated by the 
cholera, but Mr. McCutcheon escaped with- 
out ap attack. 


3:7 


For a number of years Mr. McCutcheon 
was engaged in wagoning in Texas. His 
teams numbered each six or eight yoke of 
fine cattle, the trips he made to Houston for 
goods are almost countless, and the incidents 
of this experience as told by him are exceed- 
ingly entertaining. While he was teaming, 
his wife, with the help of her sons, was su- 
perintending the farm, both while they lived 
in Travis and Williamson counties, and it 
was to her good management that the pros- 
perity of the family was in part due. In 
1865 Mr. McCutcheon moved to Williamson 
county from Lampasas, where he had resided 
only a few years. He owns a fine farm on 
Brushy creek and (is in a position to spend 
his declining years in comfort. 

The grandfather of our subject was Will- 
iam McCutcheon; born in Tennessee in 
1790; died there in 1865. He was a prom- 
inent military man during the Civil war, be- 
ing a Quartermaster in the Confederate army. 
He was very enthusiastic in the success of 
the Southern cause, and while laboring in the 
field contracted a heavy cold and died. His 
father, and the founder of this family in the 
United States, was John McCutcheon, who 
emigrated from Ireland. The place of his 
settlement, however, is not exactly known. 
Iie was a prosperous farmer and became a 
wealthy man, as popularas he was well known. 
He married in the old country a tall, black- 
eyed and dignified lady, while he himself was 
stout, short and jolly. One of Mrs. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s sisters, “Aunt Polly,” became 
the wife of one of the governors of Tennessee. 
John McCatcheon’s children were Samuel, 
William, Polly, Ellen, and probably others. 

Mrs. McCutcheon was Elizabeth Jane 
Harrell, a daughter of Jesse Harrell, a pio- 
neer of Missouri. At a very early age Mrs. 
McCutcheon was left an orphan and reared 
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by Jacob Harrell, an unclg. The children of 
this marriage were: Willis, a resident of La- 
vaca county, Texas; Mary, wife of Jack 
Jones; John, mention of whom is made else- 
where in this work; J. A.; J. T.; Sallie, wife 
of Albert Highsmith, Williamson county; 
George; W. F., deceased; Fannie E., wife of 
Tom Evans; Elizabeth, wife of Warren 
Swindoll; James; Beauregard, a stock dealer 
in Western Texas; and Jefferson, deceased. 

Jesse A. McCutcheon was fairly educated, 
and just before he reached his majority en- 
gaged in teaching. The war coming on he 
left the school-room to become a soldier. He 


entered Colonel Crisp’s regiment, and later | 


on went into the Missouri State service un- 
der General Shelby. He fought and starved 
and endured all the privations incident toa 
fonr years’ war. The winter before the close 
he went home on a furlough and while there 
joined a company for service in the Rio 
Grande country, where he was on duty when 
news of the surrender reached him. The 
company broke up at once and young Me- 
Cutcheon came back to Williamson county. 
He was then attracted to the stock business 
and in this he embarked, being interested 
with his father and brothers. They drove 
herds north into Kansas, Nebraska and Wy- 
oming, and followed the business with profit 
until 1870. 

While in Kansas City preparing for 
a return trip on one occasion, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon remained behind the other men of 
the company for the purpose of looking up a 
stray mule and was thus detained in the city 
a day. Before he had overtaken his party, 
and while at Westport, men halted him in 
the road and demanded his valuables. These 
consisted of some change in a small purse 
and $1,300 in an inside vest pocket. By 
keeping a strict watch on the fellows, Mr. 
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McCutcheon was enabled to slip a couple 
of pistols from his saddle pockets, and by 
his bravery succeeded in escaping withoat 
financial loss. 

From the stock business he went to the 
farm, where he has continned up to the 
present time and with marked success. He 
owns 380 acres of land, 270 of which are 
under cultivation. In 1892 his cotton crop 
amounted to 126 bales. 

Mr. McCutcheon was married in October, 
1872, to Sue Noble, daughter of E. P. and 
Sarah M. (Calhoun) Noble, of South Caro- 
lina. Her parents had twelve children, eight 
of whom are living, viz.: Mrs. John Bennett, 
Mrs. McCutcheon, Mies E. F. Noble, E. P. 
Noble, Jr., A. B. Noble, William C. Noble, 
Mrs. Dr. P. J. Bowers and G. Alexander No- 
ble. Mr. and Mrs. McCutcheon are the par- 
ents of six children: Pickens Noble, Eliza- 
beth Jane, Jesse A., William C., Sarah Mar- 
garet, aud John Willis. 

Politically, Mr. McCutcheon is a loyal 
Democrat; religiously, a Presbyterian; and 
socially, an agreeable and popular gentleman. 
J stock-raiser of Milam county, was born 

in Polk county, Georgia, on the 12th 
day of January, 1859, and is a son of John 
Todd, who was born in Anderson district, 
South Carolina, in 1821. John Todd was 
the younger of two sons born to Andrew 
and Olive Todd, who also were South Caro- 
linians by birth. He was reared in his na- 
tive State to about the age of twenty, when 
he emigrated to Georgia, where he married 


Sarah, a daughter of Lewis and Mahala Sher- 
rill, and engaged in school-teaching and in 
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E. TODD, a progressive farmer and 
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farming, which he followed successfully there 
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Mr. Todd is devoted strictly to farming, 


till 1859. That year he moved to Texas and | never having held any public office or allowed 


settled in Milam county, where he spent the 
remainder of his life engaged exclusively in 
agricultural pursuits. He died at his home 
near Maysfield in 1871. His wife is still liv- 
ing; making her home with her son, the sub- 
ject of this sketch. John and Sarah Todd 
were the parents of eight children, all of 
whom became grown, and all of whom are 
now living, being residents of this State: 
These are Eugenia, the widow of N. O. Mc- 
Cowen of Milam county; Eliza, who was 
married to J. L. Ford and is now deceased; 
Harriet, the wife of G.C. Timmons of Milam 
county; Robert, a farmer of Milam county; 
Fannie, the wife of J. L. Ward of Leon coun- 
ty; John Edwin, the subject of this sketch; 
Jessie, the wife of D. B. Worcester of Milam 
county; and Daniel D., a resident of Grimes 
county. 

John Edwin Todd, the subject of this no- 
tice, was an infant when his parents moved to 
Texas and settled in Miłam county. He was 
reared in the vicinity of Maysfield, where 
they took up their residence. He was bronght 
up on the farm and has followed farming pur- 
suits all his life. His early educational ad- 
vantages were restricted to the local schools 
‘in'the vicinity of Maysfield. He assisted his 
father on the farm until the latter’s death, 
when he took charge of the affairs on the old 
homestead, which he has successfully man- 
aged since that date. He cultivates about 150 
acres of land, on which he raises an abnn- 
dance of Texas sovereign products; cotton 
and corn. He has placed the old homestead 
under a good state of cultivation and has put 
many valuable improvements on it, these in- 
eluding a good comfortable dwelling erected 
at a cost of $1,300, outbuildings and fruit 
orchards and other conveniences. 


any other pursuit to interfere with his farm- 
ing interests. In politics he is a Democrat. 


He is an Apprenticed Mason. 
ANRA 


Win T. EVANS, of Hutto, 
- Williamson county, Texas, is one of 
the wheel-horses of the pioneer tribe 
of this wealthy county. His photograph 
may be seen along with probably a hundred 
others, all old county landmarks, in the 
Georgetown gallery and in the homes of 
many of the county’s first families. 

Mr. Evans was born near Bowling Green 
in Warren county, Kentucky, December 19, 
1822. He was there reared, and sparingly 
educated. When he was eleven years of age, 
Mr. Evans’ parents moved to Tennessee, 
and within the next five years the father died, 
and about twelve years later the mother. 
He did farm work in Montgomery county, 
being a hand and overseeing hands until 
1841, when he went to his brother’s in Mis- 
sissippi, where he engaged in the same busi- 
ness. He soon after married and bought a 
small farm near Crystal Springs. There he 
resided until his coming to Texas in 1854. 

He became convinced that somewhere 
west there was a better country than Missis- 
sippi. He started out on the search, found 
Texas, and the spot on which he wanted to 
settle, returned for his family, and when he 
could not sell his little farm just drove off 
and left it. It was Christmas week, 1854, 
that he pitched tent on Brushy creek, near 
where his present handsome residence now 
stands. The third year he bought 400 acres, 
at $6.25 per acre, being a renter the first two 
years. His land holdings pow aggregate 
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710 acres in Williamson, Travis and Bastrop 
counties. For many years after 1854 Mr. 
Evans was engaged in that common and 
profitable business, stock dealing. He drove 
to Kansas and New Orleans and other points, 
and for four years during the Civil war he 
was detailed to drive for the Confederate 
government as superintendent or chief of the 
squad. 

Pursuing the history of the Evans family 
further, we find Elisha Evans to be the 
father of our subject. He was by birth a 
Virginian, born in Buckingham county, that 
State, in 1778. He was reared and educated 
there, and about the year 1808 moved to 
Kentucky. He was a tobacco farmer and a 
fine business man, popular in his county and 
a Deacon of the Baptist church. For his 
wife he married Judith Ferguson, by whoin 
he had ten children, as follows: Elizabeth, 
deceased, was the wife of Laniers Bootright; 
George, who died in Mississippi; Edmund, a 
resident of Cave City, Kentucky; Robert, de- 
ceased; John, deceased; Joel, deceased; Mary, 
the wife of David Gillespie, of Mississippi; 
Martha, deceased, was the wife of Ambrose 
Spencer; William T.; Elisha, deceased; and 
Isaiah. 

William T. Evans married Mary Henning- 
ton, whose father, John Hennington, married 
Margaret Berry. Mr. and Mrs. Hennington 
had the following children: Abram; Ann, 
who married a Mr. Flowers; Margaret, who 
was twice married, first to a Mr. Gowan and 
after his death to a Mr. Hewitt; John; 
Henry; Mrs. Evans; Joshua; and Caroline. 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. Evans are: 
Ann, Lovie, Thomas, Mary, Gertrude, Lizzie, 
Cornillus and Asithenea. 





S. and Aletha Heidelberg Terral, was 
~’ born in Jasper county, Mississippi, No- 
vember 13, 1839. His parents were natives 
of Mississippi, where his paternal grand- 
father, Edward Young Terral, settled early in 
this century. The elder Terral was a nafive 
of South Carolina, a planter, a man of means 
aud influence, a public-spirited, patriotic gen- 
tleman. James S. Terral was also a planter, 
possessed a competence, lived as became one 
of his position and means and died in his na- 
tive State, in 1879, at the age of sixty-eight. 
There his wife, Aletha Heidelberg Terral, 
also died, and there his children, with the 
exception of the subject of this notice, re- 
side. Judge Samuel H. Terral, a member of 
this family, is a prominent lawyer of Quit- 
man, Mississippi, Judge of the judicial dis- 
trict in which he lives and a man of excellent 
reputation and fine attainments. 

E. Y. Terral, with whom this notice has to 
do, was reared in Jasper county, Mississippi, 
in the select schools of which county he re- 
ceived the elements of a common English 
education. In April, 1861, he entered the 
Confederate arny, enlisting in Company F, 
Sixteenth Mississippi Infantry. He served 
in the army of Virginia, Ewells division, 
Trimble’s brigade, with which he took part in 
the operations about Front Royal, Winchester, 
Cross Keys and other places in that vicinity 
until the fall of 1862, when on account of fail- 
ing health he quit the service and returned 
home. In 1863 he moved to Texas and 
shortly afterward again entered the army, en- 
listing in Bradford’s regiment, with which 
he served during the remainder of the war. 

After the surrender he settled ona farm in 
Milam county and with the exception of two 
years spent in Mississippi has been a resident 
of this county since. He was engaged in 


dso E. Y. TERRAL, son of James 
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farming up to 1886, when heewas elected to 
the office of County Judge, holding that of- 
tice by re-election until 1892. During Judge 
Terral’s term of office a vast amount of pub- 
lic business was transacted before him, and it 
was uniformly well and faithfully done. The 
different funds, public and fiduciary, under his 
control were properly cared for, the county’s 
wards and charges conscientiously looked 
after and the vexed question of roads and 
bridges handled economically, and other mat- 
ters falling under his jurisdiction promptly 
and efficiently acted upon. The most im- 
portant of his official acts were those in con- 
nection with the building of the new court- 
house. The movement which resulted in the 
erection of this splendid structure took form 
and was carried through during his term of 
office. As presiding officer of the Commis- 
sioner’s Court and as a member of the com- 
mittee to select plans and specifications and 
supervise the construction he was called upon 
to use his official powers and to exercise his 
discretion almost daily from the time the agi- 
tation began until the building was completed. 
His wisdom and patience were often put to 
the test, but he bore himself with dignity 
on all occasions, did what seemed to him at 
the time to be best, and his conduct has 
been generally approved by a large majority 
of the thoughtful and public-spirited citizens 
of the county. In addition to having served 
six years as Judge of the county, Judge Ter- 
ral served as a member of the Board of Coun- 
ty Commissioners for eight years—from 
1878 to 1886—from precinct No. 2. He 
is therefore familiar with the county’s af- 
fairs, and an authority as regards things 
done during the past fifteen years. Indus- 
try, attention to the details of office, a solici- 
tude for the public interest, politeness to 
those having business before him always 


marked his public action. The Judge is a 
Democrat, and whenever politics have en- 
tered into a race in which he has been a 
candidate he has always acted with his party. 
He is a member of the Baptist Church and 
has a family. 


AUas sne 


the latter part of the ’60s, the State 

of Texas was receiving a class of per- 
manent settlers, hundreds of young men 
from the other States, with more energy than 
money, more manhood than any other com- 
modity. Among these was our subject. He 
left Alabama, his adopted State, in 1867, in 
company with G. W. Hunt, a neighbor boy, 
took up his westward march, overtaking at 
Montgomery, Alabama, the Anderson and 
Ellison families, with whom they completed 
their journey, making their first stop in 
Washington county. Our subject worked on 
the farm of Mr. Hammond for a portion of 
the crop, while there; and when the agree- 
ment was executed, not caring to remain 
longer in the county, he cane to Milam 
county, reaching here in March, 1868, aud 
that season he worked on shares. 

The next year our subject bought a seventy- 
acre tract and cultivated it two years, but 
having a strong desire to see more of the 
State, he sold out the farm and bought a 
pony, making a tour of inspection over, Co- 
manche, Coryell, Eastland, Tarrant, Johnson, 
Bell and other counties. He then returned 
to Alabama, where he remained from August, 
1871, to February, 1872, when, in company 
with two brothers, the trip to Texas was 
again made. Thesecond year here he bought 
the old site of the Smith land of R. H. Smith, 
and remained until 1880, when he purchased 


Ps a H. ASKEW.—Along in 
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and moved to his present home. This con- 
tained, at that time, ninety acres, and was 


owned by J. M. Killen. The profits of the 
place have been sunk in good black soil as 
they accumulated, 738 acres being the sum 
total of his real holdings, 300 acres of which 
he cultivates. Hog creek runs through the 
farm, giving it good drainage and an ample 
water supply. In the management of his 
plantation, Mr. Askew shows rare tact and 
good judgment. His home is a model of 
neatness, and there hospitality reigns, even 
strangers being made to feel at home while 
under his roof. 

In 1882, Mr. Askew engaged in feeding 
stock for market, ranging from 50 to 200 
head, and his farm stock is of his own rais- 
ing. 

Elective office our subject has never held, 
but he is Notary Public of his precinct, and 
is Postmaster of Baileyville, appointed in 
1890. In September, 1890, he bought out 
C. W. J. Bailey’s general merchandise busi- 
ness in Baileyville. He carries a stock of 
$3,500, his sales being $8,000 annually. 

Mr. Askew is a Democrat, and a leader 
and molder of opinion in his county. Our 
subject was born in Georgia, in 1847, and 
is a son of H. J. Askew, who was born in 
the same State, in 1816. He received no 
education, but it was mainly his own fault, 
as he did not feel disposed to go to school, 
and became a successful farmer until the 
opening of the war. He lost heavily, then, 
and has never recovered. In 1852 he re- 
moved to Alabama, residing there until 1887, 
when he came to Texas in ofder to be among 
his children. He had been a soldier under 
Jackson in the Indian war. 

The mother of our subject was in her 
maiden days Miss Eleanor Maddox, and the 
following children were born of that union: 


James, killed at Atlanta; Joseph W.; Uriah, 
deceased, and Charlie. Mra. Askew died in 


1862. Two years later he married Mrs, 
daughter of Willian Maddox, of Georgia. 
By this marriage there were born the fullow- 
B. P. Bozeman; Benjamin; Sidney and Rob- 
ert. Our subject married in October, 1887, 
deceased, from Louisiana. Mr. Cargill mar- 
ried a daughter of McClem Taylor. Mr. and 
W. Lucian and Gladys. 
ar 

J Burleson county, Texas, who has con- 

tributed by his. enterprise and worthy 
his community, was born in Kentucky, Sep- 
tember 18, 1836. His parents, Benjamin J. 
tives of that beautiful and historie State, his 
father being an old resident ot Butler coun- 
in his younger days was engaged in school 
teaching. In 1846 he emigrated with his 
Texas, making the Louisiana journey by flat- 
boat and steamer up the Red river to Shreve- 
Burleson county in March, 1847. Here he 
settled on land which he industriously culti- 
both of which he was satisfactorily successful. 
He was strongly Democratic in his political 
affairs. He was for many years a devoted 
member of the Baptist Church. This good 


Elliott, the sister of his first wife, and a 
ing children: John; Fannie, who married 
Miss Mollie, a daughter of Milton Cargill, 
Mrs. Askew are the parents of two children: 

W. PORTER, an- honored pioneer of 
character to the upbuilding and welfare of 
and Matilda J. (Wilson) Porter, were also na- 
ty. Benjamin J. was of Irish descent, and 
family to the new and unsettled conntry of 
port, thence by wagons to Texas, arriving in 
vated and also engaged in stock-raising, in 
views and took quite an active part in public 
man was lost to a sorrowing family and com- 
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munity in 1849, his death being widely and 
sincerely mourned. His faithful wife sur- 
vived him until October, 1890, when, at the 
ripe old age of eighty-seven years, she also 
departed this life to rejoin her husband in the 
great beyond. She was before marriage a 
member of the Presbyterian Church, but af- 
terward joined the Baptist Church, in which 
faith she died. These worthy people were 
the parents of seven children, six of whom 
were daughters: Agnes, the oldest, married 
R. T. Blacklock and resides in Lampasas 
county, Texas; Mary married William Thorp, 
both of whom are now dead; Sally A. mar- 
ried M. F. Figley, and they are both now de- 
ceased; Nancy is the wife of ‘Tsaac Sparks, a 
well-to-do farmer and merchant of Burleson 
county; Angeline married Cortus Jackson, a 
farmer of Burleson county, who is now dead; 
J. W. is the subject of this sketch; Martha 
is the wife of John It. Frame, a well-known 
resident of Belton, who is also a Burleson 
county land owner. 

J. W. Porter, whose name heads this biog- 
raphy, was the only son and next to the 
youngest of seven children. He was but ten 
years of age when his parents removed to 
this county, in which he has resided ever 
since. He was reared to farming and the 
stock business, receiving his education in the 
common schools and at the McKinzie Insti- 
tute of Clarksville, to which latter place he 
traveled on horseback over a distance of more 
than 300 miles. He continued at home un- 
til he had passed his majority, and, after his 
father’s death in 1849, helped to care for the 
family and superintended the home farm. 

In 1857 he married and removed toa hoine 
of his own, where he commenced operations 
for himself. This peaceful life was inter- 
rupted by the civil war which threatened to 
destroy the country. He entered the Con- 
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federate army in March, 1862, enlisting in 
Company F, Eighth Texas Infantry, and was 
consigned to the Trans. Mississippi Depart- 
ment, with operations in Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. He remained in the army until the 
close of the war and experienced some hard 
service, although he was never wounded or 
captured. He was stationed at Hempstead, 
Texas, when the war closed, and the com- 
mand wes disbanded. i 

He then returned to his home and resumed 
his farming and stock-raising. He svon after- 
ward bought land and has resided in this 
neighborhood since 1848, with the exception 
of one year and when he was in the war. He 
has added to his first purchase and now owns 
900 acres of fertile land. Most of this is 
under fence, 250 acres being in a good state 
of cultivation, devoted to mixed farming, 
mostly cotton and corn. He also raises and 
handles cattle and other stock, has a good 
range, and is particularly successful in the 
raising of hogs. 

Mr. Porter was first married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Duncan, a daughter of William and 
Dora Duncan, of Tennessee. Her parents 
came to Texas about 1854, and after a few 
moves they settled in Burleson county, where 
her father died in 1864, her mother stil! sur- 
viving in Hill county. By this marriage Mr. 
Porter had four children: William B., resid- 
ing in Nolan county, is employed in a mer- 
cantile house; Dora J. is the wife of J. B. 
Hill, a thritty farmer of Bosque county; 
John D., married, is a practicing physician 
of Burleson county; and C. O. is teaching 
echool in Milam county. The devoted wife 
and mother of this family died December 10, 
1866, leaving to the care of her husband 
their four smal! children. In 1867 Mr. 
Porter married Miss Ellen Gresham, daugh- 
ter of Edward H. Greshain of Georgia, who 
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came to Texas in 1845. He was a natural | Carolinians by birth. He was reared in his 
mechanic and formerly did blacksmithing native State to about, the age of eighteen, 
and built gins, etc., but is now in Milam | when heemigrated to Georgia, where he mar- 
county. By the second marriage, Mr. Porter | ried Sarah, a daughter of Lewis and Mahala 
had three children: E. T., who is teaching; ; Sherrill, and evgaged in school-teaching and 
J. Doll, still at home; and Minnie, who died | in farming, which he followed successfally 
aged two years. This happy household was | there till 1859. That year he moved to 
again invaded by Death, who again claimed | Texas, settling in Milam county, where he 
the wife and mother of a sorrowing family. | spent the remainder of his life engaged ex- 
She died in December, 1881, lamented by all | clusively in agricultural pursuits. He died 
who knew her. In 1882 Mr. Porter married | at his home near Maystield, August 17, 1872. 
Miss S. Jennie McKinney, born in Alabama, | His wife is still living, making her home 
November 3, 1844, and a daughter of Jasper | with her son, J. E. Todd, in Milam county. 
and Martha G. McKinney, who came from | John and Sarah Todd were the parents of 
that State to Texas in 1852, settling in Milam | eight children, all of whom became grown 
county. Her father was a leading member | and most of whom are now living, being 
of the Baptist Church and an enterprising | residents of this State. These are Eugenia, 
man. He died in November, 1880, and his | the widow of N. O. McCowen, of Milam 
widow still survives him, at the age of seven- | county; Eliza, the wife of J. L. Ford, of 
ty years. Brown county; Harriet, the wife of G. C. 
Politically, Mr. Porter is Democratic, like | Timmons, of Milam county; Robert, the 
his father, and is actively interested in public | subject of this sketch; Fannie, the wife of 
welfare. He has filled several minor offices | J. L. Ward, of Leon county; John Edwin, a 
in a satisfactory manner, has served six years | successful farmer of Milam county; J essie, 
as Justice of the Peace and acted three terms | the wife of D. B. Worcester, of Cameron; 
as Connty Commissioner. He holds stock | and Daniel D., a resident of Grimes county. 
in the Grange and Alliance stores at Cald- Robert Todd was about seven years old 
well. Heand his wife or worthy members | when his parents came to Texas. His boy- 
of the Baptist Church, and enjoy the highest | hood and youth were passed in the vicinity 
regard of the eommunity in which they have | of Maystield, where they settled. He grew 
lived so long. up on the farm and has followed farming and 
stuck-raising all his life. His early educa- 

-en epe tie se tional advantages were limited, but he suc- 

| ceeded in securing the elements of a common- 

OBERT TODD, a progressive farmer | school training, which, supplemented by a 

and stock-raiser of Milam county, was | plenty of practical experience, has enabled 

born in Polk county, Georgia, on the | him to hold his own reasonably well in the 

18th day of September, 1852, and is | battle of life. On reaching his majority he 

a son of John Todd, who was born in Ander- | engaged in farming for himself, and followed 
son district, South Carolina, in 1821. John | this successfully for several years. He then 
Todd was the younger of two sons born to | turned his attention to the stock business, 
Andrew and Olive Todd, who were also South ! and gave this exclusive attention for a few 
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years, when he again went on the farm, buy- 
ing 310 acres of land lying nine miles north 
of Cameron. He has been engaged in farm- 
ing and live-stock operations since, owning 
now about 1,500 acres, partly in this county 
and partly in Callahan county, this State. 
He handles a large number of cattle every 
year, and is known as an authority in live- 
stock matters. He has been Deputy Sheriff 
of Milam county for six years, but beyond 
the discharge of his official duties takes but 
little interest in public matters. 

In 1872 Mr. Todd married Miss Ella 
Evans, a daughter of J. M. and Jannett 
Evans, who moved to Texas in May, 1869, 
from Louisiana. Mrs. Todd was born in 
Alabama, December 6, 1856, and is the 
youngest of four children born to her parents, 
the others being James L., Sarah, the wife of 
J. T. Miller, and Emenda, the wife of A. J. 
Williamson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd have six children: 
Olive, Pearl, John, Giles, Stella and Wilbur 
Crawford. 

Mr. Todd is a member of the Knights of 
Pythias, Cameron Lodge, and in politics is a 
Democrat. 

— O 


p rii T. RANDLE.—The stock from 





which the subject of this sketch de- 

scended came originally from England 
and Ireland, or, broadly speaking, from the 
British Isles. His progenitors emigrated to 
this country before the American Revolution 
and settled very probably in Virginia. Will- 
iam Randle, his paternal grandfather, was 
born in the “Old Dominion,” whence he 
moved in pioneer days to Georgia, where he 
was for many years in later life a wealthy and 
influential planter. He seems to have been in 
early life a bold, adventurous spirit, having 


much of the romantic and practical fused in 
his nature, but withal an industrious, patri- 
otic citizen and devoted friend and compan- 
ion. He penetrated the wilds of central and 
north Georgia early in the last century, and 
knew personally many of the heads of the In- 
dian tribes that roamed over that section. 
Mr. Randle has in his possession a watch the 
case of which is made of gold dug by this 
grandfather, in Georgia, in 1740. He died 
there and was succeeded in name and estate 
by a son, William, who was the father of 
John T. of this article. Tbe second William 
Randle was born in Georgia in 1812 and 
reared there. About the time he reached his. 
majority he married a Miss Durham of that 
State, who, however, died in a few years, leav- 
ing no issue. About 1839 he married Miss 
Frances E. Gibson, daughter of Churchill 
Gibson, an Alabama planter, and, with this 
lady and his family of six cildnen whom he 
had by her, emigrated to Texas in 1850, set- 
tling on the Brazos river in Robertson 
county. Here he had the misfortune to lose 
this wife a year later, but married some time 
afterward a Mrs. Terrell, and moved to Wash- 
ington county and thence to Coryell county, 
eaten in 1885 he died, in the seventy-ihird 
year of his age. 

His residence in Texas thus covered thirty- 
five years, and having come soon after the 
State’s admission into the Union he wit- 
nessed a large share of its growth and de- 
velopment, taking an active but unpretentious 
part in this work himself. By industry and 
good management he succeeded in accumu- 
lating considerable property before the war, 
but lost most of it in that great conflict, hav- 
ing sold his slaves and the greater part of his 
personal property for which he took notes 
that turned out to be worthless. He still had 
some land, however, and by the practice of 
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the same industry and frugal management 
that had characterized his career in early life 
he succeeded in making a comfortable living 
for himself down to his last days, and also 
rendered his children much aid as they came 
on and were settled off to themselves. He 
had enjoyed in youth only very limited edu- 
cational advantages, but was a man of good 
general information and possessed very cor- 
rect habits and feelings. He was a member 
of the Masonic fraternity and in later life of 
the Methodist Church. By his second wife, 
Frances (Gibson) Randle, he had six children, 
all of whom became grown and were married. 
These are: William I., John T., Espie, 
Aurelia, Georgie and Ella. William H. died 
in Bryan, this State, September 27, 1878; 
John T. is the subject of this notice; Espie 
is now the wife of William Jenkins, of Ve- 
lasco, this State; Aurelia is the wife of I1.S. 
Pipkin, of Midland, Texas; Georgia is the 
deceased wife of Dr. L. J. Turner, of Milam 
county; and Ella is the wife of Frank Brink- 
man, of Velasco. 

John T. Randle was born in Coweta county, 
Georgia, June 10, 1842, and was in his 
seventh year when his parents inoved to 
Texas. Onthe death of his mother the year 
after the family came to this State he went 
to live with an aunt, a Mrs. Susan Daniel, of 
Washington county, with whom he made his 
home until his father’s wnarriaye the third 
time. He then returned to his father’s house 
and lived there, thus passing his early years 
on the farm. He attended Baylor Univer- 
sity, then located at Independence, Washing- 
ton county, from which he received a reason- 
ably good education. 

At the opening of the war in 1861, before 
any forces had been organized in this part of 
the State for the Confederate service, he in 
company with eight others went to Missouri, 
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where he entered Price’s army and served for 
about six months, taking part in the raids of 
that date. He then returned to Texas, hav- 
ing heard that active steps were being taken 
by the people of the State to send Confeder- 
ate troops to the front,and entered Company 
A, Captain Thomas Harrison, Eighth Texas 
Cavalry, commanded by Colonel John A. 
Horton. Joining, General Albert Sidney 
Johnston’s army, under this command he got 
to Shiloh just before the engagement at that 
place, participating in it, and was with his 
command from that time on until the sur- 
render, taking part in the battles of Perryville, 
Kentucky, Murfreesborough, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, the siege of Knoxville and all 
of the Georgia campaign, his regiment being 
one of the detachments that hung on the 
wing of Sherman’s army and gave it all the 
annoyance possible in its march to the gea. 
Returning home in 1865, Mr. Randle 
farmed for about a year aud a half in Wash- 
ington county, when he came to Milam 
county, and in 1868 married Miss Frances 
L. Rogers, daughter of Michael and Frances 
Rogers, then of this county, and settled on a 
section of land which his father had given 
him, where he took up farming pursuits. 
Not content with his holdings then, he be- 
gan to branch out as his means would allow, 
buying unimproved land for which he went 
partially in debt, paying out from year to 
year as he made the money to do it with. In 
this way he came to own a farm of 2,100 
acres lying in the Little river valley in the 
west part of the county, all rich land and 
about one-fourth in cultivation. He farms 
largely by the tenant system, having some 
ten or a dozen families living on his place. 
His farm is well-stocked and conducted in 4 
thoroughgoing, business like way. In addi- 
tion to this he owns valuable property in 
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Rockdale, including a handsome residence, 
which he recently erected there, having 
moved to that place for the better education 
of his children. 

He has a family of eight, one being de- 
ceased, all of whom are still at home with 
their parents,-these being: Lillian H., For- 
rest, Minnie, Ozell, John T., Lutitia (de- 
ceased), Edna, Brinkman, and Gibson. Mrs. 
Randle and two of her oldest daughters are 
members of the Baptist Church, toward 
which church Mr. Randle inclines in belief 
but is not a member. He is liberal in hia 
charities both toward this organization and 
all others, and is a stanch supporter of the 
schools. 

CIS SSL 


EORGE W. MALONE.—With all the 
heterogeneous elements that enter into 
| the constituency of our national life 
there is no foreign land that has per- 
haps contributed more effectively to the vital- 
izing and vivifying of our magnificent com- 
monwealth, with its diverse interests and its 
cosmopolitan make-up, than has the Emerald 
Isle, the land of legend and romance; the 
land of native wit and honest simplicity of 
life; the land of sturdy integrity and resolute 
good nature. To Ireland we owe the incep- 
tion of many of our most capable, most hon- 
ored and most patriotic families in these 
latter days, and there has been no nationality 
that has been more readily assimilated into 
the very fabric of complex elements that go 
to make up one and the best nation ever 
spread beneath the: blue vault of heaven; no 
class of people that has been more thoroughy 
in touch with the spirit of progress that is 
typical of our national existence. 
As an exemplification of certain of the 
26 
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above statements we need not go far to find 
instances, and in a review of the life of George 
W. Malone and a reference to his lineage will 
it be shown again that our statements have 
not been incongruous. One of the most 
prominent and prosperous planters of Travis 
county, Texas, is he whose name initiates this 
sketch. The American ‘self-made man” is 
an original and interesting type, and such an 
inan is Mr. Malone, who, by his own industry 
and exertions, coupled with sound judgment 
and determined spirit, has won a merited re- 
ward in the accumulation of a large property. 

Several generations ago the ancestors of 
our subject emigrated from Ireland to the 
United States, originally locating in North 
Carolina, and later on removing to Tennessee. 
Upon attaining the age of maturity our sub- 
ject followed in the footsteps of his progeni- 
tors by hying him to a new and undeveloped 
section of the Union, and there setting val- 
iantly to work to reclaim from nature’s hands 
the benefices she had withheld unto the hour 
of being thus importuned. Thus the subject 
of this sketch became a pioneer of the Lone 
Star State. 

George W. Malone was born in Orange 
county, North Carolina, October 6, 1830, 
being the third son and sixth in order of 
birth of the eight children born to Isham and 
Elizabeth (Cheatham) Malone. While George 
was still a child only three years old the 
family emigrated to Tennessee and settled in 
Maury county. There our subject grew to 
mature years, receiving incidentally such 
educational advantages,—limited, it must be 
said,—as were afforded in the rural districts 
of a section yet in the process of develop- 
ment. Being, however, a boy of quick per- 
ceptions and inheriting that acute native wit 
characteristic of the Irish blood, he gained 
from his subsequent contact with the world a 
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practical knowledge which has stood him per- 
haps more in hand than would a mere theo- 
retical education. His father was a mechanic 
and farmer in Tennessee, and was a man of 
no little prominence in the community, hav- 
ing served for thirty years as Postmaster at 
Ashwood, Tennessee, where they resided. Of 
the eight children born to Mr. and Mrs. Isham 
Malone it is relevant that a brief record be 
incorporated in this connection: Mary, Bazil 
Y., William and Catherine are all deceased; 
Martha is the widow of J. J. Bryant and re- 
sides in Bosque county, Texas; George W. is 
the subject of this review; Joseph B. is de- 
ceased; and Elizabeth is the wife of Dr. Mc- 
Cauly, of Sweetwater, Texas. The parents 
continued to reside in Maury county, Ten- 
nessee, and there died in the fullness of years, 
the father passing away in 1886, at the age 
of ninety-two years, and the mother in 1889, 
at the age of ninety-three years. 

Our subject assumed the responsibilities 
of life at the early age of fifteen years. He 
first found employment in a drug store, 
where he remained for about a year, after 
which he was concerned in merchandising 
until he attained his majority, when he cut 
loose from the associations of his boyhood 
home and came to Texas, reaching Travis 
county in March, 1852. At that early day 
the county was sparsely settled, but at the 
thriving little settlement of Webberville he 
found employment as a clerk in the store of 
B. Seaton, subsequently being employed for 
one year in a similar capacity in the mercan- 
tile establishment of Timothy McKean. At 
the expiration of the time noted he went to 
Corpus Christi, where he clerked for one 
year. He finally determined that there 
properly should be more satisfaction and ad- 
vantage in working for himself than in de- 
voting his efforts to advancing the interests 


of others, and he promptly prepared to fol- 
low out the dictates of said conviction. He 
returned to Travis county, and, as preliminary 
to his lite of independence, took unto himeelf 
a wife, espousing Mrs. David Manor, a daugh- 
ter of Dr.U. D. Ezell. This ceremonial took 
place at Webberville, September 18, 1855, 
his bride being a native of Rutherford county, 
Tennessee, and having been a resident of 
Texas since 1849. After his marriage Mr. 
Malone leased, for a term of three years, a 
tract of land on Gilliland creek, and upon the 
expiration of the lease he purchased 400 
acres of the best type of land in that favored 
section of the Union. His farm is located 
twelve miles east of Austin and three miles 
southof Manor. Of this fine farm 150 acres 
have been brought to a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and, in connection with his agricultural 
operations, he has been extensively engaged 
in stock-raising, and also owns and operates 
a cotton gin. Mr. Malone has put forth 
most zealous and well-directed efforts, and 
they have been crowned with consistent suc- 
cess. While now just in the virile prime of 
life he has already provided a competence to 
sustain him in his declining years, and by his 
many years of honorable and upright deal- 
ings he has won the confidence and esteem of 
all who know him. He is generous, charit- 
abie and public-spirited, and has ever been 
among the foremost to contribute of his 
means and to lend his influence to every 
landable enterprise tending to the conserva- 
tion of the best interests of the community 
in which he lives. He is a man of broad in- 
telligence and much business and execu- 
tive ability. At the time of the secession 
movement Mr. Malone, like Sam Houston 
and many other discerning men, opposed 
most vigorously the extreme policy porten- 
tons of national disintegration, believing 
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that the people were better protected in their | 


slave property under the old constitution than 
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Thus has Mr. Malone attained to a high 
measure of success in temporal affairs; by 


they could be by a new one, and when the | his own efforts has he secured to himself a 
culmination came and Texas passed resolu- | position of honor and of firmly established 
tious of secession he took no part until he prosperity; to his family he has given the 


was drafted, when he served one year asa 
member of Tate’s battalion of the State 
troops. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malone have had five chil- 
dren born to them, and of this number three 
survive: Elizabeth is the wife of William E. 
Turner, of Austin, Texas; Annie is deceased; 
Mary B. is the wife of Hon. Thomas H. 
Wheeless, a prominent lawyer and member 
of the Legislature, residing at Austin; Ada 
is deceased; and Joseph is a resident of 
Orange, Texas. 

Mr. Malone takes a great interest in fra- 
ternal societies, and before he was twenty 
years of age was Past Grand, and had taken 
the royal purple degree in the encampment 
of the I. O. O. F., and now has his member- 
ship in the Capital Lodge at Austin. Soon 
after his twenty-first birthday he was made 
a Master Mason at his old home in Tennes- 
see, joining the Euphemia Lodge, No. 96, at 
Columbia, that State. He is the only charter 
member now aftiliating with Parsons Lodge, 
No. 222, and is Past Master of the same. 
He was made a Royal Arch Mason in the 
Lone Star Chapter at Austin, but is now a 
“member of the Manor Chapter, No. 127. He 


is a member of the Colorado Commandery, | 
No. 4, at Austin, and of the Ben Hur Temple | 
Mystic Shrine, being also identified with the | 


Knights of Honor. He is a communicant of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and is 
prominent in the work of the parish of which 
he isa member. Mr. Malone votes with the 
Democratic party, but is liberal in his views 
touching the political questions and issues of 
the day. 











accessories which add much to the enjoy- 
ments of life; to his children has he gladly 
offered the best of educational advantages, 
thus fortifying them for the duties of life, 
while he has not been unmindful of the wants 
aud the sorrows of others, but has dispensed 
charity with a liberal and open hand. To 
him is accordingly rendered but what is justly 
due, the highest respect and esteem of all who 
have known of him and his exemplary life. 
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R. V. E. H. REED.—Among those 
sturdy pioneers who at an early date 
sorght homes in Texas, being attract 

ed by reports of its genial climate and fertile 


| soil, was Michael Reed, a native of Tennes- 


see, who came in 1833 as a member of 
Robertson’s colony. He was a type of his 
kind,—strong of heart, simple in faith, sturdy 
in purpose, adventurous, self-reliant and 
skilled in all the ways of getting on in a new. 
country where the arts and industries of 
civilization were but little known. He made 
his first stop near old Franklin in Robertson 


| county, where he resided until after the 








victory over the Mexicans at San Jacinto, and 
the border had in a measure been cleared of 
the marauding bands of Indians and Mexicans. 
He then settled on the waters of Little river, 
in what was at that time part of Milam Land 
District, now Bell county. There he passed 


his remaining years, and, together with his 


good wife, who shared the labors and. 
privations of his life, was buried on the old 
homestead. His children, six in number— 


y 
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four sons and two daughters, —settled, with 
one exception, around him, and lived and 
died in that vicinity. His sons were: John, 
Wilson, William, and Jefferson; and the 
daughters: Sallie, afterward Mrs. W. C. 
Sparks; and Harriet, who was successively 
the wife of Wiley Carter, Charles M. Hen- 
derson, and King Fisher. 

The third of these, William, was well 
known to many of the citizens of Milam 
county with whom at an earlier date he had 
frequent business and official intercourse, and 
with some of whom he remained on terms of 
intimate friendship until his death. A more 
extended notice of him therefore will be ap- 
propriate inthis volume. He was a native of 
Bedford county, Tennessee, and was born 
January 23, 1816. As can be gathered from 
the dates he was only a lad when bis parents 
came to Texas. He was old enough, how- 
ever, to carry a rifle, and this he did, acting 
as scout and guard on the journey West, dis- 
charging his duties as such to the satisfaction 
of the older members of the company and to 
the gratification of his youthful ambition. 
After his father had taken up temporary 
quarters in Robertson county, William, in 
company with his brother, Jefferson, joined 
Moses Cummings’ surveying corps, in which 
they became chain carriers, and for several 
months were engaged in laying off lands in 
the Robertson grant for the new settlers. As 
early as December 25, 1833, they selected 
and ran off claims for themselves, locating 
them on Little river, in what is now Bell 
county. No actual settlement was made on 
these until a much later date on account of 
the disturbances then in progress on the 
frontier. When the war came on with 
Mexico both brothers and a brother-in-law, 
Wiley Carter, enlisted in the defense of the 
settlers, joining Captain L. H. Mabbett’s 
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company, with which they served till inde- 
pendence was won. They were not in the 
battle of San Jacinto, being in charge of 
important stores of provision and army sup- 
plies at that time, but served as part of the 
detachment which buried the bones of 
Fannin’s men at Goliad, and were in active 
sympathy with and support of all the other 
measures and operations of those stirring 
days. 

At the close of hostilities young Reed 
returned to the settlements east of the Brazos 
and spent several years in that locality, mostly 
in Robertson county, where he was engaged 
in farming. In 1841 he married Emeline 
Cobb, of Robertson county, and three years 
later, in company with his relatives, moved 
out and settled on his claim. At that time 
the locality where he settled was part of the 
Milam Land District, and was very sparsely 
settled. The nearest town of any consequence 
was old Nashville on the Brazos, and it was 
but little more than a trading post. The 
records were kept there, and tbe courts were 
held there, and such supplies as the settlers 
needed or were able to afford were obtained 
from the two or three small stores at that 
place. When Burleson county was created 
by act of the Legislature in 1846, and Milam 
county as now defined was erected into a 
separate organization, and the seat of justice 
fixed at Cameron, this became the chief place 
of consequence to the settlers living to the 
northwest, and hither most of them came 
upon matters of public interest and to buy 
their wares and supplies. Mr. Reed was a 
frequenter of Cameron in those days, and 
knew all of the public characters who figured 
in the history of the county. He was pres- 
eot at the sitting of the first district court 
ever held at Cameron, being in fact a mem- 
ber of the first jury ever impanneled to serve 
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at the present seat of justice. He was brought 
in frequent contact with such men as R. E. 
B. Baylor, the first district judge; Asa M. 
and James Willie, J. D. Giddings, and John 
Taylor, and others not now so well remem- 
bered. 

In 1850 Bell county was cut off from 
Milam, and a new county government insti- 
tuted. Mr. Reed was called by general con- 
sent to the office of Sheriff, and {:lled that 
ottice acceptably for six years. Then and 
for years later he took great interest in 
county affairs, and was frequently consulted 
by his neighbors with reference to public 
matters. 

He was a Democrat in politics and a great 
admirer of General Houston, whose career he 
followed with much interest down to the 
General’s closing years. He opposed annexa- 
tion in 1846 and secession in 1861, but when 
each was accomplished by a majority vote of 
the people he gave his support to the meas- 
ures and did his part as an humble citizen 
for the success of the State. His later years 
were passed on his farm, where he was pleas- 
atly and profitably engaged in agricnlture 
and stock-raising, for both of which pursuits 
he always had the strongest taste and in 
which he ever manifested the greatest in- 
terest. 

His death occurred Angust 21, 1891, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. His wife, 
with whom he had always lived in the great- 
est harmony and for whom he cherished the 
most marked affection, and preceded him by 
about a year and a half, having died February 
2, 1890, in the sixty-fifth year of her age. 
She was an estimable lady, and to her he 
owed a large share of his success as well as 
the most lasting of the pleasures whieh it 
was his privilege so long to enjoy. She was 
a native of Alabama and came with her par- 


ents to Texas when a girl, her father being a 
pioneer of this State and founder of a large 
family here. Mr. and Mrs. Reed were the 
parents of ten children, seven of whom be- 
came grown. Their eldest son, James M., 
enlisted in the Confederate army and died at 
Grenada, Mississippi, of a wound received at 
Shiloh. The next, Mrs. Martha Rogers, is a 
resident of Cameron, being the widow of 
Major J. C. Rogers, for many years a worthy 
citizen of this place; Sarah A. was married 
to Mathias Armstrong, both of whom are de- 
ceased; Wilson C. resides in Bell connty; 
Virginia is the wife of J. M. Sypert, of Bell 
county; Texana is the divorced wife of Dr. J. 
R. Rucker; William S. is a farmer of Bell 
county; and Volney E. H. is a physician of 
Cameron, Milam county. 

The name of the last one has been placed 
at the head of this sketch because he is the 
representative in name of this pioneer family 
in Milam county, and also because he is a 
representative citizen of the community in 
which he lives. Dr. Reed was born on the 
old family homestead in Bell county, June 
17, 1859, where also he was reared. He was 
educated in the schools of his native county, 
receiving good scholastic training. He read 
medicine with Dr. W. F. Sharp, of Davilla, 
Milam county, and attended lectures at the 
Missouri Medical College of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, graduating in March, 1581. At that 
date he located at Cameron, where, with the 
exception of two years, he has since resided, 
engaged in the active pursuit of his profes- 
sion. He has taken rank with the best prac- 
titioners in the county, and is enjoying a 
steadily growing practice. He has been 
Secretary and President of the Milam County 
Medical Society, has served as Health Officer 
of the town of Cameron, and as a member of 
the Medical Examining Board of the Twen- 
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tieth Judicial Distrit, and when the office of 
County Health Officer was created by the 
Twenty-tirst Legislature, he was appointed 
by County J udge E. Y. Terral to the position, 
which he still holds. He is amember of the 
State Medical Association and is generally 
interested in all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of his profession and the community 
in which he lives. 

July 25, 1882, the Doctor married Maggie 
C. McCown, a danghter of J. W. McCown 
of Milam county, an extended notice of whom 
appears in the biographical department of 
this work. To this nnion six children have 
been born, five of whom—Emaline, Alice, 
Roger Q., Volney E. H., and Wilson Mc- 
Cown—are living, the second, Martha Atlas, 
having died in infancy. Both the Doctor 
and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Church and he is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, the Knights of Honor and the 
Knights of Pythias. 


{=O 


(5 st SAMS, one of the pioneer 
and leading citizens of Taylor, was 
born in South Carolina, January 12, 
1838, a son of L. R. Sams, a native of Beau- 
fort, that State. The latter’s father, L. R. 
Sams, was also a native of South Carolina, 
as was his father, L. R. Sams. The latter 
was a soldier in the war of Independence. 
The Sams family in this country are de- 
scended from five brothers who came from 
England, and located in different States and 
Territories of the United States. The father 
of our subject was a planter and prominent 
slave-owner on the coast of South Carolina, 
and was also a physician of considerable dis- 
tinction. He graduated with first honor at 
the South Carolina Medical college. His 
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wife, nee Sarah Graham, was a native of 
Beaufort, South Carolina, and of Scotch par- 
entage. Her father, Rev. James Graham, 
came from Scotland to America, and was 
pastor of the only Baptist Church in Beau- 
fort at that time. Mr. Sams died in 1889, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. His wife 
still survives, aged eighty years. Both were 
members of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sams had eleven children, ten 
of whom grew to years of maturity, namely: 
Sarah J., wife of Dr. R. R. Sams, of Beau- 
fort; Calhoon, our subject; James G., of 
Vernon, Texas; Mary E., wife of R. B. 
Swann, also of Vernon; Martha P., wife of 
tev. J. M. McFarland, of Beard, Kentucky; 
Elizabeth H., widow of a Mr. Noyes, and a 
resident of Galveston; Eugenia E.; L. R., of 
Greer county, Texas; Fioriday, deceased, 
was the wife of John Cole; James E., de- 
ceased. 

Calhoon Sams, the subject of this memoir, 
attended the Furman University at Green- 
ville, South Carolina. At the age of twenty 
years he began the study of medicine, enter- 
ing, in the fall of 1858, the Charleston Med- 
ical college, where he graduated in the class 
of 1860. After practicing his profession for 
a short time he joined the Confederate 
army; was appointed Assistant Surgeon in 
the Army of Northern Virginia; in 1862 
was transferred to the hospitals of Virginia, 
and just prior to Lee’s march into Pennsyl- 
vania was returned to field service, also pro- 
moted as surgeon of his regiment. They 
were attached to General Hampton’s Cav- 
alry, and took part in the battle of Gettys- 
burg, where, althongh Dr. Sams was fortu- 
nate enough not to be wounded, a shell from 
the enemy’s guns burst near where he stood, 
and many men near him were killed or 
wounded. The Doctor was sick in Stuart’s 
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Hospital about one month before General 
Lee’s surrender, and at that time was cap- 
tared, but, as he states, was never captured 
during the war, as the struggle was virtually 
over at that time. Dr. Sams was paroled by 
Colonel Evans, after which he made his way 
to York district, South Carolina. In 1867 
he came to Texas, spent one year in the city 
of Galveston, after which he returned to his 
native State, spending seven and a half years 
on Edisto island. He then came again to 
this State, locating in Waco, and in 1883 
came to Taylor, which at that time was only 
a sinall village. He was one of the first 
physicians to locate in this city. 

Dr. Sams was married in 1868, to Miss 
Mary A. Seabrook, a native of Edisto island, 
South Carolina., and a danghter of E. M. 
and Mary (Wilkenson) Seabrook, of Scotch 
and English parentage. Mrs. Sains was a 
member of one of the oldest families in 
South Carolina, and was a relative of Gov- 
ernor Seabrook, of that State. Mrs. Sams 
died in 1885, in this city, having been a 
member of the Baptist Church. In 1887 
our subject was united in marriage with 
Mrs. Mary Chesnutt, a native of Iot 
Springs, Arkansas, and a daughter of Col- 
onel Brown, of Arkansas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sams have had two children: Florida, de- 
ceased, and Hamilton H. Both the doctor 
and wife are members of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. 


AMN 


R. R. S. GRAVES, a physician and 
- surgeon of Austin, Texas, was born in 
=<’ Orange county, North Carolina, in 
1844, a son of Richard S. and Martha E. 
(Thomas) Graves, the former a native of 
North Carolina and the latter of Mississippi. 
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The father practicel law in St. Louis and 


Chillicothe, Missouri, and at one time was 
State Treasurer of Mississippi. He came to 
‘exas in 1874, where he died in 157S, aged 
seventy-three years. Both he and his wife 
were members of the Presbyterian Church. 
The latter died in 1855, at the ave of fifty- 
seven yeare. Mr. and Mrs. Graves were the 
parents of five children, our subject being 
the eldest child. Two sons, J. A. and T. A., 
are merchants of Texas; and the danghter, a 
widowed lady, resides iñ Luling, this State. 

R. S. Graves attended the University of 
St. Lonis, and graduated at the St. Louis Med- 
ical College in 1871. He then practiced two 
years in that city, spent ove year in Jefferson 
county, Missouri, and in 1874 came to Austin, 
Texas. He has held the position of City 
and County Physician for the past eight 
years, and is held in high esteem throughout 
the city and county as a practitioner, and his 
professional services sustain his reputation. 
The Doctor is a diligent student, well-read in 
medicine, and stands second to none in the 
practice of his chosen profession. He is also 
public-spirited, taking an active interest in 
whatever advances the best interests of his 
city. i 
Dr. Graves was married August 19, 1867, 
to Miss Carrie T. Thomas, an orphan girl, 
who was educated in St. Louis. Six children 
have been born to this union, two now living 
—James P. and Richard S. Daisy and Màr- 
tha E. died in early childhood; two died in 
infancy —Willie Stanford and one not named. 
Mr. Graves is a member of the blue lodge, 
chapter, commandery and the Mystic Shrine; 
is Junior Warden of the comimandery, and 
Royal Arch Captain of the Host in the chap- 
ter. He is also medical examiner in the A. 
O. U. W., and a member of the Woodmen of 
the World. Religiously, both he and his 
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wifeare members of the Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Graves is a kind-hearted man, is admir- 
ably adapted for the work which he has been 
called upon to do as Connty Physician, and at 
no time in the history of the city have those 
unfortunates, who are compelled by stress of 
circumstances to become for the time being 
public charges, been more carefully looked 
after or treated with greater consideration 
than during his administration. He has also 
done his part in advancing the religious, edu- 
cational and social interests of the commu- 


nity. 
J ers of Travis county and a well-known 
dealer in live-stock, Austin, Texas, was 
born in Wilson county, Tennessee, August 
3, 1825, ason of Erasinus Jones, a native of 
Campbell county, Virginia, born in 1801. 
The paternal grandfather, Erasmus Jones, Sr., 
was born inthe Old Dominion State in 1758, 
but came to Tennessee when his son Erasmus 
was a lad of eleven years; there he passed the 
remainder of his days, dying at the ripe old 
age of eighty-three years; he always enjoyed 
excellent health, and the year he died he cul- 
tivated six acres of corn, planting and har- 
vesting his crop without assistance. He has 
no military record, but three of his brothers 
fought in the war of the Revolution. 

The family is of Welsh descent, the orig- 
inal settlers being among the colonists of 
Virginia. The paternal grandmother of our 
subject was Amy Fuqua, a member of a lead- 
ing Virginia family of French descent. 
Erasmus Jones and his wife Amy reared the 
following-named children: William Henry; 
Talbert; Michael; Erasmus; Aaron; Judith, 
who married James Cox; Nancy; Sally, who 
married Henry Mathews; Mary, wife of 
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M. JONES, one of the prominent farm- 


Clement Johns; and Julia, wife of Randle 
Bogle. The sons of this family, with the 
exception of Aaron, served in the war of 
1812. The father of J. M. Jones was a Whig 
in politics, and declared himself for the Union 
when the questions arose that led to the Civil 
war; his death occurred at the beginning of 
this conflict. He married © hristiana, a 
daughter of James Bond, a North Carolina 
gentleman; he was born before the Revolu- 
tion, and was a soldier in the war of 1812; he 
married Nancy Mathews, and they had a 
family of eight children: Christiana; Marga- 
ret, wife of Michael Jones; Apsley, whe mar- 
ried John Scott; Nancy, wife of John Arnold: 
Sallie, who married Joe Minzle; Emeline, 
who married David Moore; William Lewis 
and Richard. J. M. Jones is one of the fol- 
lowing-named thildren: S. F., a commission 
merchant of Kansas City, Missouri; Rebecca, 
who married George Heaton; Payton S., who 
resides in Colorado; Alama, the wife of J olin 
Jones; Margaret, wlio died at the age of 
fourteen years; Sarah M., who married S. C. 
Dean; Ananda I., who married John Wood; 
George D., who lives in the “ Pan*Handle;” 
James C., in Colorado; Christiana, who 
died single; and William D., who died in 
Colorado. 

The educational opportunities enjoyed by 
Mr. Jones were limited, but he made the most 
of the good that came in his way, and finally 
was able to teach; this profession he followed 
until he was forty years of age, his first school 
having been taught at the age of sixteen. He 
was the first member of the family that came 
to Texas; he arrived in 1851 and located in 
Red River county; at the end of four years 
he moved to Parker county, but at the end of 
eight years was obliged to gu away on account 
of the hostilities of the Indians. He came to 
Travis county in 1863, and after raising one. 
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crop enlisted in Captain Cater’s company; he | The founders of the Bitting family in 


participated in the battle of Palmetto Branch, 
the last of the war, and gives a most graphic 
and vivid description of this engagement. 
He returned to his home in May, 1865, and 
resumed agricultural pursuits; he purchased 
his present splendid farm in 1865, paying 


$16 an acre; he has SOO acres in this 
tract, now worth a nice fortune; he also 
owns 640 acres in Parker county. Fora 


number of years he was quite extensively en- 
gaged in raising live-stock, his herds number- 
ing thousands. January 1, 1893, he entered 
into a partnership with W. C. Redd, of Austin, 
and they have established the leading buteli- 
ering business of the place. 

Mr. Jones was married November 9, 1844, 
in Wilson county, Tennessee, to Martha L., 
daughter of Jehu McAdo, born February 1, 
1829. The children of this marriage are: 
Tennessee, who married D. A. Todd, whose 
history will be found elsewhere in this vol- 
ume; James T., who married Emeline Les- 
ter; J. M., who married Evelina Porter; 
Maggie, the wife of Richard A. Johnson; 
Payton S.; Charles B.; and Alta Lee. Mr. 
Jones has thirty grandchildren. Jehu Me- 
Ado, father of Mrs. Jones, married Martha 
Leech; both families were prominent and 
wealthy citizens of Tennessee. 


Pree 


APT. J. W. BITTING, the leading 

| merchant of the prosperous little town 

of Manor, Travis county, Texas, and 

one of the most widely and favorably known 

citizen of his State, is deserving of promi- 

nent mention in the history of his county, 

which he has done so much to develop and 
advance. 
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America were two brothers, who came from 
Germany in colonial times and settled near 
Philadelphia, whence they afterward removed 
to North Carolina. One of theese was An- 
thony Bitting, and the other, John Bitting, 
was the paternal grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. John Bitting’s son, Walter 
R. Bitting, was Dorn in the Old North State 
in 1819, and was a merchant by oceupation, 
as was also his father before him. Walter 
was married, in 1542, to Miss Susan Hamp- 
ton, a member of the same family as Genoral 
Wade Hampton, the distinguished soldier 
and statesinan, the family being of English 
descent. They had four children: J. W., 
whose name heads this sketch; Mary G., 
widow of S. G. Painter, of Marion, Virginia; 
Joseph H., deceased; and Samuel T., a suc- 
cessful merchant of Eddy, New Mexico. 
Walter Bitting died at Tom’s Creek, Surry 
county, North Carolina, in January, 1852, 
leaving his family and many triends to 
inourn his loss. He wasa man of the high- 
est honor and of distinguished ability, and 
noted for his generosity and kindness of 
heart. Iis widow still survives him and 
since 1877 has founda pleasant and comfort- 
able home with her oldest son, the subject 
of this sketch. Rev. C. C. Bitting, a cele- 
brated Baptist minister in the Sonth, is a 
member of this same family, and now re- 
sides in Baltimore. 

J. W. Bitting was born in Surry county, 
North Carolina, February 17, 1843, and was 
nine years old when his father died. Two 
years later, he was placed in a Masonic in- 
stitute, and, being a boy of quick perception 
and retentive memory, he made rapid strides 
in the acqnirement of knowledge, until, at 
the end of five years, he completed his lit- 
erary education with high honors. 
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Atthe age of sixteen, he began to look 
about him for a vocation in which to carve 
out his own fortune, and as his father and 
grandfather before him had been successful 
in mercantile pursuits, he concluded to fol- 
low in their illustrious footsteps. Accord- 
ingly, in order to gain a practical knowl- 
edge of that line, he entered the employ of 
E. Belo, prosperous merchant of Salem, North 
Carolina, where he was for number of years 
associated with his employer’s son, A. H. Belo, 
who is well known to all Texans as the present 
publisher of the Galveston and Dallas News. 
Mr. Bitting continued to be thus occupied 
until the breaking out of the civil war, at 
which time there was a great demand for all 
patriotic men to defend the South and her 
time-honored institutions. 

Although but a lad of eighteen years, Mr. 
Bitting had developed, under the excitement 
of the times, into mature manhood, and with 
all the devotion of his nature offered his 
services and life, if necessary, to the defense 
of his beloved home. He enlisted in Com- 
pany K of the Forty-eighth North Carolina 
Infantry, his regiment being a part of Gen- 
eral A. P. Hill’s corps and joined to the 
Virginia army. He participated in the historic 
seven days’ fight in front of Richmond and 
received, on the third day of the battle, a 
severe wound in the left breast, which nearly 
cost him his life, the ball passing through 
his body under his arm and coming ont at 
his back. He suffered from this wound for 
three months, when he rejoined his regiment 
at Winchester, Virginia, and took part in 
the battles of Rappahannock and the Wilder- 
ness. The command was then sent to protect 
the coast of the Carolinas, but returned in 
time to take part in the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, also the fight which followed the mine 
explosion near Petersburg, Virginia. Mr. 


Bitting was promoted as Second Lieutenant 
after the battle of Fredericksburg, and was 
later commissioned Captain of his company. 
At the time of the surrender, Captain Bit- 
ting was at home on a furlough, and while 
there was captured during Stoneman’s raid 
through Carolina. There was a little ro- 
mance connected with his release. General 
Palmer, then in charge, was quartered at the 
home of Captain Bitting’s sweetheart, and 


she by her amiable disposition and interest- 


ing manner made a favorable impression on 
the general, who, through her intercession, 
granted Captain Bitting a parole, and shortly 
afterward the struggle closed. 

After the war, Captain Bitting engaged in 
mercantile business at Salisbury, North 
Carolina, and there continued merchandising 
with a reasonable degree of success until 1873. 
But the ravages of war had left their imprint 
on the old States, and it was a slow process 
to build up a fortune in that locality. Ac- 
cordingly Captain Bitting decided to close 
out his business there and seek a location in 
a new country, where the opportunities for a 
young man’s advancement were greater. 
Taking, therefore, Horace Greeley’s advice, 
he came West to Texas, and after a prospect- 
ing tour, visited this rich section of the coun- 
try, which was then an almost uncultivated 
prairie. The soil, however, was most fertile, 
and a short time previously the Houston 
& Texas Central Railroad Company had 
located a station at the point where Manor 
now stands. Captain Bitting’s judgment 
told him that a country like this could not 
long remain undeveloped, and he thus con- 
cluded to try his chances at this place. He 
accordingly embarked, in a small way, in 
the general merchandise business, nor was he 
in error in his predictions, for in the short 
period of twenty years this section of Travis 
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county has advanced from a most sparsely 
settled to a thickly populated community 
of prosperons planters. 


the country, and as the latter has developed 
he has enlarged hie supply to meet the de- 
mands of his constantly increasing trade. 
When he settled here Manor was simply a 
little station ont on the prairie on a new 
railroad, and he embarked in business in a 
small frame bnilding and in a small way. 
He now has a large, handsome brick store 
house, 75x 100 feet, which would be a credit 
to any city in Texas, and he carries a gen 
eral stock of merchandise, amounting 

x! out $20,000, and does a business of haa 


Captain Bitting’s 
business has kept- pace with the growth of | 








Manor and the development of the surround- 
ing country, which locality now has the 
reputation of being one of the most desir- 
able places for a home in Texas, owing to the 
educational, religions and moral advantages. 

While the Captain has his time and at- 
tention fully oceupied by his various personal 
Interests, he is not unmindful of his social 
obligations as a citizen, as is demonstrated 
by his able service in the capacity of a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the State 
Lunatic Asylum, to which position he was 
appointed administration of 


during the 


Governor S. S. Ross. He is an active mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity, in which he 


eas taken all the decrees, and is also an Odd 


£50,000 to $60,000 annually, while the town | Fellow of prominence and a Knight of 


of Manor has grown to be the second larg- ; Honor. 


est city in Travis county. In connection 


While not an aspirant for political 
preferment, he uses his intlnence in favor of 


with his extensive mercantile pursuits, the . the Democratic party. 


Captain bas large agricultural interests, own- 
ing 3,000 acres of the best soil in Texas, 


Captain ee was first) married in 
Yadkin county, North Carolina, September 


1,000 acres of which are under a high state | 1, 1865, to Miss Julia E., daughter of Dr. 


of cultivation. Besides these various in- 
terests, he is the correspondent in Manor for 
all the banks, for which he collects, there 
being no bank in the place. 

The Captain’s prosperity is due to a com- 
bination of causes, among which hie affable 
disposition, honorable and upright business 
principles and courteous, accommodating 
treatment of his patrons, play a prominent 
part, winning for him the confidence and 
esteem of the entire community and the 
State at large, while he enjoys a popularity 
which is seldom experienced by the prosper- 
ous men of the country. He has been among 
the foremost to contribute his means and in- 
fluence to aid every laudable enterprise 
having for its object the benefit of the com- 
munity; and itis undisputed fact that he has 
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George Wilson, an eminent professional man 
of the Old North State. To this union were 
born ten children, tive of whom are now 
living: Reuben E., in business with his 
father; Eugenia Hampton, wife of William 
L. Bitting, a successful druggist of Sherman, 
Texas; Lizzie, Leigh and Julia, at home. 
Captain Bitting was called upon to mourn 
the death of his estimable wife in 1885, in 
which bereavement he had the sympathy of 
all who knew and appreciated her in many 
worthy qualities of mind and heart. August 
3, 1803, be suffered another atHiction in the 
logs of his daughter Florence, a beautiful girl 
just blooming into womanhood, who was 
called to join her mother in that home which 
knows no parting. In Austin, Texas, in 
1887, Captain Bitting was again married, 


done his full share in the up-building of | his second wife being Margaret A. Gritħn, a 
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lady of rare culture and refinement, who is a 
native of Vaiden, Miesissippi. 

With Captain Bitting’s career as an index 
to the worth of a Texas citizen, we are 
convinced there are giauts in these days, not 
the physical prodigies of ancient and mytho- 
logical times, but the mental and moral in- 
dividuals who build commonwealths to en- 
dure and form governments which are the 
wonder of the world. 
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APTAIN A. P. McCORD.—As the 

name indicates, the subject of this 

sketch comes partly of Scotch stock. 
His paternal great-grandtather, a native of 
Scotland, was an early emigrant to Amer- 
ica, probably being one of those sturdy fol- 
lowers of John Knox who were forced by 
the religious persecutions of the last century 
to seek the freedom of conscience in this 
country denied them in their own. He set- 
tled in one of the southeast Atlantic coast 
States, where his descendants became pros- 
perous plarters, and where many of them 
now reside. Spartansburg District, South 
Carolina, was the birth-place of Jesse C. 
McCord, the father of A. P. McCord. He 
was taken by his parents to Georgia when 
young, and reared in Walton county, where 
he subsequently married, and moved thence 
to Upson county, where he lived the greater 
part of his life. A plain planter of ample 
means, his years on earth were passed peace- 
fully and profitably, and he died in the en- 
joyment of the respect and good will of those 
among whom he had lived. His death oc- 
curred in 1887, in Brooks county, Georgia, 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age. Cap- 
tain McCord’s mother, nee Elizabeth Thur- 
inond, was a daughter of a respectable and 
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well-to-do planter of Walton county, Geor- 
gia, where she was born and reared. She is _ 
still living, being a resident now of Brooks 
county, Georgia, where she makes her home 
with her daughter. Of the seven children of 
Jesse OC. and Elizabeth McCord, four are now 
living: Robert Kenneth; Mrs. Martha Nay- 
lor, wife of Charles A.’ Naylor, of Quitman, 
Georgia; Mrs. Lucy J. Owen, wife of Allen 
F. Owen, of Cedartown, Georgia; and Au- 
gustus P., the subject of this notice. 

The last named was born in Walton county, 
Georgia, in 1843, and was reared in Upson 
county, near Thomaston. June, 1861, at the 
ace of eighteen, he entered the Confederate 
army, enlisting in an organization known as 
the Columbus Volunteers, with which he 
went at once to the front and entered the 
Army of Northern Virginia. He saw service 
in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, taking part in all the en- 
gagements in which his command took part 
except when prevented from so doing by 
disabilities received in the field. He was 
wounded at the second battle of Manassas, 
Chickamauga and Cold Harbor, and lost in 
the aggregate nearly a year’s time from 
service. He entered the army as a private, 
became First Lieutenant of his company in 
1863, and was commanding it at the close of 
the war. 

Returning to Georgia after the surrender, 
he resided from 1865 to 1869 at Thomaston, 
where he was engaged in farming and 
handling live-stock, and from 1869 to 1882 
at Rome, where he was similarly engaged. 
In May, 1883, he came to Texas, and located 
at Cameron, Milam county, where for eight 
years he handled live-stock. In April, 1892, 
in connection with Messrs. Crawford & Craw- 
ford, of the Milam County Bank, he erected 
the Milam County Cotton-Oil Mills, one of 
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the largest and most prosperous enterprises | 1837, and about one year later bought a 
of the kind in central Texas, to which he has | 


since given his time and attention. 

Captain McCord married, in Thomaston, 
Georgia, March 12, 1867, Marianna J. May, 
a native of Crawford connty, Georgia, and a 
daughter of Rev. P. L. J. May, an able min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
his State. To this nnion nine*children have 
been born, all but one of whom are living. 
To his business and his family Captain Me- 
Cord is devoted without reservation, never 
having held office of any kind, and never 
having sought any employment or diversion 
inconsistent with his duties to these. 
an ardent Democrat and a thonghtful ob- 
server of political matters, a Mason, a mem- 


league of Jand on Gilliand’s creek, a part of 
which our subject still owns. Mr. Boyce 
had been accustomed to pioneer life before, 
had taken an active part in the famous Black 
Hawk war in Wisconsin, and was therefore 
well qualified to occupy an advanced position 
on the Texas frontier. The Indians, how- 
ever, became co troublesome in a short time 
that it became necessary to their safety to 
move nearer a settlement, and they therefore 
epent some time in the Hornsby Bend neigh- 
borhood, on the river, returning to their home 
in 1842. Mr. and Mrs. Boyce had ten chil- 


He is , dren, namely: Mary Ann, deceased October 


30, 1866, was the wife of Mark Moss; Isaac 
Ely married and raised a family, and died 


ber of the American Legion of Honor and of ; January 17, 1853; James, deceased; Stephen, 


the Knights of Honor. 
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farmers on Gilliand’s creek, Travis 
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families of the county, and both are native- 
born Texans. They are sons of Aaron F. and 
Elizabeth (Ely) Boyce. The latter was the 
daughter of Isaac Ely, a native of Kentucky, 
and the former was born in Tennessee, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1800. When a young man he 
went to Ralls county, Missouri, and was 
there married, at New London, in 1822. 
They lived but a short time in that State, 
having been attracted to Wisconsin by the 
development of the Jead-mining industry. 
Mr. Boyce invested in mining property at 
Prairie du Chien and Galena, and was be. 
coming quite wealthy when the severity of 
the winters caused him to come to Texas. 
They landed in Bastrop county in the fall of 


| 
| 


| 


who raised a family, and died September 25, 
1865; Elizabeth, deceased March 11, 1870, 
was the wife of Dr. R. B. Pamphrey; Elvi- 
ra, widow of A. W. Morrow, and a resident 


( ARON F. ann WILLIAM BOYCE, | of Taylor, Texas; Harriet, deceased in in- 


fancy; Melvina A., wife of De Witt C. 


county, twelve miles from Austin, are | Booth, of Taylor; Aaron F. and William, 
representatives of one of the pioneer | subjects of this sketeh; and John, who en- 


listed for the late war in Ford's cavalry regi- 
ment, and died of yellow fever at Browns- 
ville, Texas, August 21, 1864. James Boyce, 
the third son, was a young man when he 
moved with his father to Travis county, and 
One day he 
started from home to Austin, bat had gone 
only three miles when he was attacked, while 
crossing Walnut creck, by a band of Lipan 
He turned toward home, and led 
them a brave chase fur two miles, when he 
was overtaken, killed and scalped, in sight. of 
home. This occurred in 1842. Mr. Boyce, 
the father of these children, met a violent 
death while deer-hunting near his home. 
While chasing a deer about dusk, September 


was noted as an Indian firhter. 


Indians. 
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3, 1846, his horse stumbled and fell on him, 
and he died the following day. The mother 
was spared to her family for many years, 
dying January 19, 1884, at the age of 
seventy-nine years. 

Aaron F. Boyce was burn February 29, 
1840. At the opening of the late war he 
joined Company F, Eighteenth Texas Cav- 
alry, and participated in the battles of Cot- 
ton Plant, Arkansas Post, Harrisonburg, 
Natchez, Mansfield and Pleasant Hill. At 
the last engagement he was severely wounded 
in his left hand, returned home on a fur- 
lough, and never again entered the army. 
After returning home he was elected County 
Clerk of Travis county, and held that pasi- 
tion until the close of hostilities. He now 
owns a fine farm of 330 acres, 125 acres of 
which is cultivated. In his political rela- 
tions he acts with the Democratie party, 
and socially is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. 

Mr. Boyce was married in Travis county, 
February 28, 1866, to Mary M. Cain, a native 
of Hot Springs county, Arkansas, who came 
with her parents to Texas in 1855. She was 
a daughter of J. Y. and Philadelphia Cain. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyce have seven children: 
Imogene, now Mrs. Ira Aten, of Castro 
county, Texas; John Ely, also of that county; 
Elizabeth, Isabelle, Benjamin, David and Lu- 
cile. 

William Boyce was born on the place he 
now vccupies, January 17, 1842. In the fall 
of 1861 he enlisted as a private in Company 
F, Darnell’s cavalry regiment, went first to 
Indian Territory, and thence to Arkansas, 
where he participated in the battle of Ar- 
kansas Post. The entire company was cap- 
tured there, and taken to Camp Douglas, 
Chicago. While on the road measles and 
small-pox broke out, and many of the soldiers 


chad a long and eventful life. 
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fell by the dread hand of disease. Mr. Boyce 
was captured January 11, 1863, and held a 
prisoner until the following April, when he 
was exchanged at City Point, Virginia. He 
again enlisted for service, entering Gran- 
bury’s Texas brigade of infantry, took part 
in several small engagements, and was twice 
wounded in the battle of Chickamauga, in 
the.lett shoulder and head, which rendered 
him unfit for duty, and he retired from the 
army. 

Mr. Boyce now owns 360 acres of good 
land, 250 acres of which is cultivated. He 
is a Democrat in his political views, and 
socially is a Master Mason. 

November 4, 1868, near Austin, our sub- 
ject was married to Kate, a daughter of 
Samuel and Mary A. (Chunn) Stone. The 
father built and ran the first ferryboat across 
the Colorado river in Bastrop county. They 
were the parents of six children: Martha, 
deceared; John B., in Mexico; Thomas H., 
of Martindale, Texas; Samuel T., of Austin; 
Charles W., a resident of Lockhart, Texas; 
and Kate, wife of our subject. The follow- 
ing was written on the occasion of the death 
of Mr. Stone: 

“Our community was pained to learn on 
Friday last of the death of Samuel Stone, 
proprietor of the ferry below the city, and 
one of our oldest citizens. Mr. Stone has 
He was born 
in Bedford county, Virginia, in 1797, and 
was consequently ip his sixtieth year. He 
enlisted as a soldier in the American army in 
1814. In 1819 he moved to Tennessee, then 
a frontier of almost unbroken forests. In 
1824 he moved to Alabama, having married 
in Tennessee. In 1829 he again removed, 
this time to Missouri. Under the impulse 
which ever drove him toward a new country, 
he woved in 1839 to Texas, then far less 
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civilized than now. Ona visit to San An- 
tonio in 1842, he was taken prisoner by Gen- 
eral Woll, and carried to Mexico, where, at 
Perote, he endured hanger, chaine, and all 
the manifold sufferings of a captive in the 
hands of Mexicans. Returning to Texas 
after two years’ captivity, he removed in 
1845 from Bastrop to Austin. [n 1848 he 
visited California, returning to Austin in 
1851, and has since resided here, well known 
to almost every one in the city and vicinity, 
and here closed at last his wanderings to the 
grave. 

«Mr. Stone was a man of noble and gen- 
erous impulses, an affectionate husband and 
father, and a warm friend; and bis character 
has received its form and coloring from the 
frontier life he has always led. His sickness 
was rapid and malignant from the first, and 
he was earnest in supplication to the Throne 
of Grace for pardon and acceptance with 
God, through the merits of a divine Re- 
deemer. His remains were attended to the 
grave by the Masonic fraternity, of which he 
was a member, as well as by many others of 
his many friends. He will long be remem- 
bered as one of the few and brave pioneers of 
that civilization which so many are now per- 
mitted to enjoy.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce have had seven chil- 
dren: Maud, now Mrs. [. P. Jones, of Travis 
coanty; Mary, wife of Il. L. Hill, who re- 
sides with our subject; Albert G., Beatrice, 
Claudie, Dona and Gladys, at home. 
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OLONEL J.C. DEGRESS, Postinaster 
| of Austin, was born in Cologne, Prus- 
sia, April 23, L842, a son of Charles 


and Walburga (Bramino) DeGresg, the former 
a native of Prussia, and the latter of Italy. 


The father was an officer in the ariny, studied 
medicine in his native country, and, after 
coming to the United States in 1853, prac- 
ticed his profession at Cape Girardean, Mis- 
souri. He dicd in 1856, at the ave of fifty- 
five years. Both he and his wife were mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church, and the latter 
died in 1885, aved seventy-four years. Mr. 
and Mra. DeGress were the parents of eight 
children, six of whom are now living—four 
in the United States and two in Mexico. 
Colonel DeGress was educated in Europe 
and at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. May 10, 
1861, he enlisted in the United States service 
in the Third Missouri Reserve Infantry; he 
subsequently raised Company K, Sixth Mis- 
souri Cavalry, of which he was commissioned 
Captain February 15, 1862. He first served 
under General Nathaniel Lyon, next under 
General Curtis, and then under Grant at 
Vicksburg. At the battle of Vieksburg he 
was twice wounded, on the same day, one ball 
entering the left leg at the ankle, and the 
other, a piece of shell, striking him near the 
right eye. After his recovery from these in- 
juries, in December, 1868, Captain DeG ress 
rejoined his company in Louisiana, took part 
in a number of battles under General Banks, 
and April 7, 1864, he was wounded in the 
left leg. Waiting only for nature to grant 
her healing benetices, in September of the 
saine year he was detailed as Aide-de-Camp 
on the staff of General Mower, participating 
ina number of battles. He was also with 
Sherman in the memorable march from At- 
lanta to the sea. For meritorious service at 
the battle of Bayou de Glaize, Louisiana, he 
was promoted Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, and 
May 12, 1865, was promoted Major and Aide- 
de-Camp. Colonel DeGress was honorably 
mustered out of service September 1, 1866, 
and on July 28 of the same year was ap- 
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pointed First Lieutenant of the Ninth Cav- | daughter of Colonel I. W. Johnston, of 


alry in the United States army; was made 
Captain July 31, 1867, and December 31, 
1870, on account of wounds received during 
the war, was placed on the retired list of the 
army. He was brevetted Captain and Major 
for gallant and meritorious service during 
the siege of Vicksburg, Mississippi, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel for similar services at the 
battle of Bayou de Glaize, Louisiana, in the 
United States army. 

May 24, 1871, Colonel DeGress was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of Texas, holding that office for three years. 
In 1877 he was elected to fill an unexpired 
term as Mayor of Austin. At the expiration 
of this partial term he was re-elected, and was 
again elected his own euccessor in 1879. He 
resigned the position in August, 1880. In 
July, 1881, he was appointed by President 
Garfield as Postmaster of Austin, and was 
re-appointed by President Harrison in Octo- 
ber, 1889. He was Chairman of the State 
Republican Committee for 1888-’89-’90, and 
was Commander of the Department of Texas, 
G. A. R., for 1888. 

Our subject was first married January 1, 
1867, to Mrs. Bettie Young, a daughter of 
Eliphalet Buckner, who was Judge of the 
Castroville district, in western Texas. He 
had two children; his son, Thomas L. Buck- 
ner, died in Texas in 1878. Colonel and 
Mrs. DeGress had seven children, six of 
whom died in early childhood. Cordelia C., 
the only one now living, graduated with the 
highest honora at St. Mary’s Academy, in the 
class of 1891. The wife and mother died 
July 5, 1880, at the age of thirty-five years. 
She was a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church, although her family were Episco- 
palians. Colonel DeGress was again married 
August 2, 1882, to Miss W. M. Johnston, a 


Stonewall, Indian Territory. They have three 
children: Francis Brackenridge, Bettie Belk- 
nap and Jacob Charles. The Colonel is a 
member of the Catholic Church, and his wife 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
latter is a cousin of General Joseph E. 
Johnston, of the Confederate States army. 
Our subject takes an active interest in the 
Republican party, and is Chairman of the 
Ninth Congressional District of Texas. As 
a soldier he was courageous, composed and 
level-headed; as a citizen, is kind, generous 
and hospitable; as a public officer, is prompt, 
obliging and courteous. He has made a 
record of which his adopted State may well 


be proud. 
J a son of Rev. J. C. and Louisa (Round- 
tree) Sparkman. Three brothers of that 
name came from England to this country in 
Colonial times. One located in North Caro- 
lina, from whom our subject is a direct de- 
scendant; another in Maryland, and his de- 
scendants spell their name Sparksman; and 
the third in Massachusetts, whose ancestors 
spell the name Parkman. The grandfather 
of our subject, William Sparkman, was a 
volunteer in the Revolutionary war, eerved 
under Colonel William Polk, and after the 
close of the struggle moved with his family 
to Williamson county, Tennessee. While 
there he enlisted for service in the war of 
1812, took part in the battle of Canebrake 
with Jackson’s army, where he was captured 
and held a prisoner until peace was declared. 
Mr. Sparkman continued to reside in Ten- 
nessee until his death. The father of our 
subject, during the infancy of the latter, 
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moved to Lawrenceburgh, Tennessee, and in 
1855 to a point near Clifton, that State, 


where the mother died in 1880 and the father | 


in 1884. The latter was a minister in the 
Missionary Baptist Church for fifty years, 
and during that time gave particular atten- 
tion to missionary work, having established 
many churches in middle Tennessee. Mr. 
and Mrs. Sparkman were the parents of three 
children: 
eounty, Alabama; John W.,a minister of the 
Christian Church at Mifflin, Tennessee; and 
J. H., the subject of this sketch. 

J. H. Sparkman was born in Columbia, 
Maury county, Tennessee, February 5, 1837. 
He attended the common schools, and also 
epent two years in Jackson College, Colum- 
bia. At the age of seventeen years he en- 
gaged with his father in a tannery, and in 
1870 opened a hide business in Sulphur 
Springs, Hopkins county, Texas. In 1874 
he located in Rockdale, Milam county, where 
he was engaged as a dealer in hides until 
1556, and since that year, under the firin 
name of Sparkman & Co., has been a con- 
veyancer, land and loan agent, life and in- 
eurance agent and Notary Public. In 1861 
Mr. Sparkman joined Captain J. B. BitHe’s 
company of cavalry, which became a part of 
the First Tennessee Cavalry, under Colonel 
James Wheeler. The summer of 1861 was 
tpent in a camp of instruction, and in the 
following fall was ordered into Kentucky, 
under Buckner. On account of the monotony 
of service Mr. Sparkman sought work in the 
secret service department, where he served 
duriug the remainder of the war or in prison. 
His firet trip was in company with Alexander | 
Todd, a brother of Mrs. Lincoln. He had 
many exciting and perilous trips within the 
enemy's lines, Was captured several times, 
L:t was always fortunate in being released. 

27 
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Mr. Sparkman was married at Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, April 9, 1869, to Mallie S., 
a daughter of Dr. J. E. Robertson. The 
© Robertsons are of Scotch descent, and settled 
in Virginia in an early day, where Mra. 
; Sparkman was born and raised. Our subject 
| is independent in his political views, is liberal 

in religious matters, and, socially, is a mem- 
ber of the K. of H. and the K. & L. of H. 
Ile isa stockholder and was formerly vice- 
i president of the Rockdale Mining and Man- 


ufacturing Company. 
aD- 
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l \ WILLIAM VANCE HEFLEY, an old 

| ’ settler of Milan county and the head 

= of a large and influential family of 
this county, is a native of North Carolina, 
born in the county of Haywood, July 25, 
1520. His American ancestors, who were 
early settlers in’ the old States, came origi- 
nally from Holland and Ireland, Thomas Hef- 
ley, his paternal grandfather, being a native 
of Holland, who emigrated to this country 
in an early day and settled in South Carolina, 
Whence he moved later to Haywood county, 
North Carolina. Both he and bis wife died 
in that county, having lived to an advanced 
ace, and passed their entire lives in the peace- 
ful pursuits of agriculture. Martin Ilefley, 
the father of the subject of this notice, was 
probably born in Holland, being young when 
his parents came to America. He was reared 
lin Haywood county, North Carolina. He 
married Clarissa Mahaffey, of Lincoln county, . 
that State, she being a daughter of Joseph 
| Mahaffey, a native of Ireland, who settled in 
the Catskill country of Pennsylvania toward 
the close of the last century, whence he moved 
about 1780 or 1755 to North Carolina. Clar- 
isse Mahaffey was born in Lincoln county, 
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North Carolina, in which county was situ- 
ated the old family seat where her parents 
had for many years lived and where they 
died and were buried. Martin Hefley and 
wife resided in North Carolina for a number 
of yeare after their marriage, but in 1829 
emigrated to west Tennessee and settled near 
Lexington, in Henderson county, where they 
both died in November, 1841, each aged 
fifty-one years. They were plain, substantial 
people, up to the average in point of intelli- 
gence, wealth, industry and the household 
virtues, and reared a family of seven chil- 
dren, to whom they transmitted these posses- 
sions in a reasonable degree. The father, 
although not a public character, was a patri- 
otic citizen and discharged acceptably all the 
functions and duties of such. He was a 
volunteer in the war of 1812, but was never 
in active service, the war closing just as his 
company reached Wadesboro, North Caro- 
lina, and reported for duty. He was a Major 
in the local militia, and figured in the mili- 
tary annals of his connty on ‘ muster day,” 
those great occasions of ginger-bread, hard 
cider and other semi-social and military fes- 
tivities. 

The subject of this notice is the second in 
point of age of the seven children of Martin 
and Clarissa Hefley, the others being an 
older sister, Eliza, who was married to 
William Whittle and moved to Alabama, 
Where she died, leaving a family; Joseph 
M., who died at Nashville, Tennessee, in 
1834, at the age of thirty-one, unmarried; 
Phillip Jackson, who died in Henderson 
county, Tennessee, where his descendants 
now live; George W., a resident of Belton, 
Texas; Samuel M., a resident of Cameron; 
and Harriet Carolive, the widow of James 
Moffitt, living now in Henderson county, 
Tennessee. 
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William V. Hefley, of this article, was 
principally reared in Henderson county, Ten- 
nessee. Ie was brought up on the farm and 
received only the limited education offered 
by the schools of that date. On February 
15, 1844, he married Miss Jane Emily Ren- 
shaw, a daughter of John and Martha 
(Walkup) Renshaw and a native of Hender- 
sun county, where her parents were early 
settlers. In 1854 Mr. Hefley came to Texas, 
leaving [Henderson county, Tennessee, Octo- 
ber 9, and reaching Cameron, Milam county, 
December 3 following. He came overland, 
the usual, and in fact only mode of travel in 
that day, fullowing the trails as they had 
had been established from point to point and 
meeting with such experiences as befell the 
early immigrants. In Panola county, Mis- 
sissippi, he was joined by his father-in-law, 
John Renshaw, and his family. Their route 
lay by way of Helena, Arkansas, where they 
crossed the Mississippi river, thence to Harris’ 
Ferry, where White river was crossed, thence 
to Camden, where the Washita was crossed, 
thence by way of Palestine to the Trinity, 
which was crossed at Bonner’s Ferry and the 
Brazos at the falls. ` 

It had been Mr. Hefley’s intention to lo- 
cate on the Gaudalnpe, but, it being mid- 
winter, the roads became impassable, and he 
made a temporary stop in Milam county, 
where, liking the country, he decided to cast 
his lot. The first year he lived at Cameron. 
He then bought a tract of land consisting of 
300 acres in the Lewis league, lying about a 
mile and a half north and west of Cameron, 
on which he took up his residence in 1855. 
When he purchased the place it was practic- 
ally without improvements, all that had been 
done having been the breaking of some ten 
or twelve acres. Mr. Hefley selected as a 
building site a pecan grove, sutticiently high 
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and rolling to give good drainage, which in 
times past had beer something of a meeting- 
place of the early settlers on public occa- 
sions, and which was indeed a very sightly 
place for a residence. Here he erected a 
one-story, double log house, with an open 
porch between, finished as was the custom of 
finishing houses in those days,—chinked and 
pointed with clay, covered with rived boards 
and floored with puncheons, the chimneys 
being made of brick and clay. The house, 
for the kind, was neat, commodious and com. 
fortable, fully np to, if not alead of, the 
average farm house of the times. Having 
been reared to farming, Mr. Hefley resumed 
it in his new home. For nearly forty years 
he has resided in the vicinity where he first 


located, and he is now tilling soil which he 
was the first to turn more than a third of a 


century ago. The country then was but 
sparsely settled, and of those who were his 
neightors at the time all, with one exception, 
are gone. He recalls the names of the Hall 
brothers, James and Peter, living about seven 
niles to the southwest, being the nearest 
neighbors in that direction, and George 
Green, living about a mile east, and others, 
as hie associates in an early day, all of whom 
have passed away, but are pleasantly remem- 
bered for their friendship and neighborly 
deeds. 

Mr. Hefley and his wife, who yet abides 


with him, are now occupying the old home- 
stead almost alone, but one daughter being a 
member of their household, the remainder | 


of the children having married and settler 
in life for themselves. Of their thirteen 
children ten are living, the full number being 
John M., Mattie A. (now Mrs. Batte), Hattie 


E. (now Mrs. Lott), Joseph W. (deceased), | 


Lafayette J., James S., William T., Laura A. 
uow Mrs. Wallace), Mollie R. (now Mrs. 
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Lay), Lula J. (deceased), Jeff D., Henry B. 
(deecased), and Emma V. (now Mrs. Hardy). 
Of the ten children living eight are residents 
of this county, and all are married. The sons 
are among the leading business men of Carn- 


a progressive, enterprising and public- 
_ spirited,—first in everything looking to the 
advancement of the interests of their town 
f and county. Naturally Mr. Hetley takes 
great pride in his children and in his home, 
| being a man of strong domestic tastes and 
' gentle, sympathetic nature. His life has 
centered in these and he has stamped his 


convictions and character on them in no small 


measure. 
He has never sought to fill the public eye, 
preferring the private walks of lite with the 
certainty of a competence and an old age 
tilled with pleasant recollections to the tur- 
i moils of a political career and the disap- 
pointinents which co often attend on such a 
career, He east his tirst presidential vote for 
, William Henry Harrison in the famous 
‘hard cider and log cabin” contest of 1840, 
and froin that date on voted with the Whig 
party as long as it maintained an organiza- 


tion, going with the Democrats on the dis- 
integration of the Whig party and voting 
with the Democratic party ever since. Both 
i he and his wite are members of the Method- 
| ist Chureh, and have been for many years, 
Mrs. Hetley coming of a family that has fur- 


nished a number of divines to that church, 


some of them having attained local promi- 
nence in their calling, and all of them hav- 
ing served well their day and generation, 

In personal appearance Mr. Ifefley is large 
of mold, being fully eix feet in height and 
weighing nearly 240 pounds, Lis physique 
is well rounded out, presenting ho ynpleas- 
ant angles. His character, marked for tirm- 
ness, determination, persistence in that which 
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he believes to be right and for the best, can 
be easily traced in the lines of the clean- 
shaven face, the square jaw and the promi- 
nent chin. To the home-born virtues of 
honesty, industry and love of family and fire- 
side, inherited from his sturdy Dutch ances- 
tors, have been added in full measure the 
genial wit, love of knowledge and relish for 
the lighter graces of life characteristic of 
the sons of the “Emerald Isle,” back to 
which he traces his ancestry on his mother’s 
side. He is a type of the American citizen, 
now too fast disappearing amidst the rapid 
influx of foreign immigration and the de- 
velopment of character along lines not pur- 
sued by the “ early fathers.” 
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‘ILLIAM ALLEN B. HOWELL, a 
successful farmer of Travis county, 

is a son of John O. Howell, who 
was born in Maury county, Tennessee, in 
1824. In 1872 the latter moved to Nash- 
ville, Washington county, Illinois, and in 
1878 located near Manor, Travis county, 
Texas, where he still resides. He is a re- 
tired farmer, aftiliates with the Demucratic 
party, and has been a member of the Christian 
Church since eighteen years of age, being 
a son of Jesse C. and M. (Oliver) Howell, 
natives of North Carolina, who moved to 
Tenr.essee in an early day. Jesse C. Howell 
was a son of John Howell, a native of North 
Carolina, who afterward moved to Tennessee. 
He was a farmer by occupation. The Howell 
family are of Irish descent. The mother of 
our subject, nee Eliza McManus, was also 
born in Maury county, Tennessee, in 1825, a 
daughter of Thomas and Barbra McManus, 
natives of North Carolina. Both died in 


Tennescee. Thomas was a sun of Aaron 
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McManus, who died in Maury county, Ten- 
nessee. Mr. and Mrs. John O. Howell have 
had twelve children, namely: Aaron, de- 
ceased; William A. B., our subject; Thomas 
J., deceased; Mary Jane, wife of Henry 
Oiiver, of Jones county, Texas; Parlee, wife 
of Jacksun Howell, of Travis county; George 
W., also of this county; Minerva, wife of 
William Fuller, of Williamson county; John, 
a resident of Travis county; Maggie, wife of 
Frank Faller, of Williamson county; Fannie, 


deceased when young; Sarah, wife of William 


Bell, of Manor; and the youngest child died 
at the age of twelve years. 

William Allen B. Howell, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Maury county, Ten- 
nessee, in 1848. At the age of eighteen 
years he engaged in farming and merchandis- 
ing, which he continued four years, and in 
the fall of 1872 located in Washington county, 
Illinois. In the fall of 1878 Mr. Howell 
engaged in farming and stock-raising three 
miles from Manor, Texas, but one year later 
suld his interests there, and in 1883 came to 
his present location. Our subject began life 
for himself at the age of eighteen years, with 
comparatively nothing, and he now owns 165 
acres of land, 100 acres of which is under a 
fine state of cultivation, and well stocked. 

In 1866 he was united in marriage to 
Minerva Weatherford, who was born in 1840. 
They had twelve children, four being de- 
ceased. The surviving are: Mary E., wife of 
Jubn Free, of Jones county, Texas; William 
T., a resident of Travis county; John M., of 
tlis county; Minerva Jane, wife of James 
Foster, of this county; Mac, of Travis county ; 
and Artie, Cora and Xena, at home. The 
wife and mother died in 1887, having been a 
constant member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Mr. Howell was atterward married 
in Maury county, Tennessee, to Mary Bar- 
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nett, a native of that county, and a daughter 
of Pink and C. Barnett, natives also of Ten- 
nessee. To that union was born one child, 
which died in infancy. Mrs. Howell died in 
1859, and in 1890 our subject married Ella 
Ashmore, a native of Lawrence county, Ten- 
nessee, and a daughter of J. B. and Nannie 
(Bell) Ashmore, also natives of that eounty. 
Mr. and Mrs. Howell have one child, Erna. 
In his political relations, Mr. Howell afliliates 
with the Democratic party, and has served as 
School Trustee. Both he and his wife are 
members of the Christian Church. 


PORES 


EV. JAMES M. LITTLE, of Milano, 
is a native of Georgia, of which state 

J his parents were also natives. His 
father, Forester Little, was born in 1778 

and resided in his native State until his death, 
which occurred in 1844. He was a son of 
Forester and Sarah Little, natives of Ireland 

who emigrated to America in 1777, land- 
ing at Charleston, South Carolina, whence 
they went to Georgia, where they settled and 
epent the remainder of their lives. The 
younger Little was a planter by occupation, 
a man of some means, possessed a fair Eng- 
lish education, was well informed on the his- 

tory of his country and devoted to all of its 
interests and institutions. He was for years 

a member of the Reformed Presbyterian 

Church, of which he was a Ruling Elder, a 

man of kindly nature, exemplary habits and 

zealons Christian life. The mother of the 

subject of this notice, whose maiden name 

was Sarah Ann Williams, was born in 1800, 
and was a daughter of James and Polly Ann 
Williams, who were natives of North Caro- 
lina but for many years residents of Georgia, 
where they died. Mrs. Little died in 1849. 
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She and her husband were the parents of 
four chitdren, only two of whom are now liv- 
ing, the subject of this notice and a sister, 
Sarah Jane, who is now the wife of James 
Davis and resides in Dastrop county, this 
State. The eldest daughter, Mary Ann, was 
married to King UH. Mullins, and died in 
Texas. The second, Margaret F., was mar- 
ried to Robert Little and diel in Georgia. 
James M. Little of this sketeh was born in 


Jefferson county, Georgia, September 20, 
1$28. His parents moving to Stewart 


county, that State, when he was eight vears 
old, he was reared principally in that county. 
He received a good education in’ his youth. 
In 1849 he married Miss Martha A. Pend- 
rey of Georgia, a daughter of John and Mar- 
tha Pendrey, and in 1860 moved to Alabama, 
settling at Andalusia, Covington county, 
where he engaged in the practice of the law. 
Ile was a resident of the last named place 


until 1876, when he came to Texas, 
locating in Milam county, whieh has 
since been hie home. Hle was en- 


gaged for sixteen years in the practice of law 
in Alabama, but on coming to this State 
abandoned the profession and began the min- 
istry in the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Chireh, to which and farming he has since 
devoted his time and attention. Without as- 
piring to publie life he has been honored 
with many local ottices, the duties of which 
he has always discharged acceptably to his 
fellow-citizens and has honored the office 
quite as much as the office has honored the 
man. Beginning with the office of Justice of 
the Peace, to which he was elected in Stew- 


art county, Georgia, at the age of twenty- 
two, he held the oftice of Superintendent of 


Public Instruction in Covington county, Ala- 
bama, for two years; was Prosecuting Attor- 
ney of his district for nine years; was J ustice of 
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the Peace in Milam county for five years, | year. His command being assigned to duty. 


County Commissioner for four years, and 
School Trustee for ten years. He has given 
nineteen years active work to the ministry, 
having been a Ruling Elder since he was 
eighteen. 

In 1892 Mr. Little lost his wife by death, 
she having borne him eight children, but 
four of whom survive. The two eldest were 
Sarah Ann Ruhama and Mary E.: the latter 
was married to C. C. Thomasson, and died; 
Mary F., now living, is the widow of David 
Bullock and resides in Covington connty, 
Alabama; Sneanna Jane is the wife of An- 
drew Beard, of Milam county, Texas; James 
E. is deceased; Sam G. is still at home; 
Frances Louisa is deceased; and John Low- 
ery is yet with his father. Mr. Little 
married a second time in 1892, to Miss Su- 
sanna Mitchell, of Hardin county, Texas, a 
native of Alabama and danghter of Albert 
Mitchell. All of his family belong to the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, and like 
himeelf are zealous in all church work. 


CMEC ECU” 


was 


Confederate veteran, bearing many 

wounds and known as an enterprising 
and euccessful farmer of Milam county, was 
born in Alabama, December 8, 1842, the 
only child of Joseph and Jennette Cameron 
Huffman, natives of South Carolina. In 
$852 the parents moved to Texas and after a 
year’s residence in Bastrop county they set- 
tled in Milam county. Here Joseph A. 
passed his youth on his father’s farm, receiv- 
ing a eager common-school education. Ip 
1861 he entered the Confederate army. en- 
listing in Company G, Fifth Texas Infantry, 
being then but little past his eighteenth 


J cra A. HUFFMAN, an honored 


in the Army of Northern Virginia, he saw 
service mostly in Virginia, Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, serving under Hood and Long- 
street. He was wounded at Gaines’ Mills in 
1862 by a gunshot in the face and shoulder, 
and by this wound was disabled from duty 
for over a year. Recovering, he joined his 
command again, and was again three times 
wounded in the battle of the Wilderness, 
being shot through the right thigh, the left 
ankle and left foot. The last wounds dis- 
abled him for the remainder of the war and 
he remained in the hospitals in Virginia un- 
til the summer of 1865, not reaching his 
home in Texas until September of that year. 
For eight months after the war closed he 
went on crutches and was able to do but lit- 
tle active work. In the meantime, however, 
he took charge of his father’s farm in Milam 
county and directed operations on it. In 
1863 he married, and having come into pos- 
session of some property by the death of his 
father, he engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, at which he has continued since. He 
owns 700 acres of land four miles west of 


Cameron, most of which is devoted to stock- 


raising. Mr. Huffman is an enterprising 
and public-spirited man, prominent in local 
matters and greatly respected as a citizen. 
He is the only representative of his name in 
Milam county, being an only child and his 
parents being now deceased. His mother 
died in this county in 1858 and his father in 
1866, aged sixty. 


ILLIAM M. TAYLOR, the sub- 
ject of this notice, more familiarly 
and better known in this county as 
“Tup” Taylor, was born in Martin county, 
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North Carolina, in 1838, where his father, ! Olivia, John, Parthenia, deceased, Louisa 
McClem Taylor, was also born, in 1800. The and Edward. Mrs, Taylor, the second, died 
latter was a son of Richard Taylor, who was in February, 1879. 

born in North Carolina, in 1773, and there W. M. Taylor was raised mainly in Clai- 
became a large planter, accumulating much 
property in land and slaves, dying at the age 
of sixty-seven. He reared a family of seven 
children, of whom McClem, the father ot 
William M. of this article, was the third in 
age. 
In 1841 MeClem Taylor left North Caro. 
lina and took up his residence in Mississippi, 
where he resided four years, when he moved 
to Claiborne parish, Louisiana, and thirteen 
years later to Texas, settling in Milam ' terward he took part in the battles of Mans- 
county, where he bought land and opened up field, Pleasant Till, Jenkins’ Perry and Yel- 
a farm on the Brazos river. The title to this ' low Bayou. The command then returned to 
land being defective, Mr. Taylor lost his | Texas and were disbanded at Hempstead, 
home some years after locating in this | May, 1865. 

connty. He never sought or held office and Mr. Taylor returned home at once and re- 
had no military record, having been too old | sumed work on the farm, one pony being all 
to take any part in the late war, but fur- , he had left with which to make his first crop. 
nished three sons for that cause. He wasa The second year he bought a small tract of 
member of the Missionary Baptist Church land near Jones Prairie on Pond creek, and 
for more than thirty years, and always ob- : this he retained two years, when he made 
served the strictest integrity. He contributed several removals, but finally, in 1878, bought 
liberally of his means to all laudable pur- | 500 acres near Wilderville, unimproved, on 
poses when in condition to do so, and when | which to settle and to which he has added by 
his death ocenrred suddenly in April, 1892, | purchase until his holdings amount to T00 
a sorrowing commnnity followed him to his | acres, 350 acres of which are in cultivation. 
last resting place near Caddo Church. He ' About eighty-tive bales of cotton annually 
was first married to Miss Sarah Banks, by 
whom he had the following children: Jennet, 
Louisa, deceased, who married J. M. Cargill; 
James I{.; Eliza, died young; Mary, deceased, | takes only a casual interest in partisan poli- 
first married John Leatherman and after his : tics. He isa valued member of the Masonic 
death James Scoggin; William M., of this | order, holding membership in the lodge at 
article; Alexander; Sallie, deceased, who mar- ; Rosebush. 

ried David Allday. In 1845 Mrs. Taylor| In 1867 Mr. Taylor married Mary B., 
died, and three years later Mr. Taylor inar- | danghter of Peter Allday. She was born in 
ried Mrs. Cynthia Ann Peters, nee Cargill, | 1845, in Georgia, and is a sister of David 
and by this union there were five children: | Allday, in whose sketch in this work a full 


i borne parish, Louisiana, aceompanying his 
father, in 1859, to Texas, locating in) Milam 
county, where he worked with and near his 

| father until the opering of the late war. In 

the spring of 1861 he enlisted in Company 
| F, Captain Stinnett, Kighth Texas Infantry, 
Colonel Young. With this command he re- 
| mained during the war. He served west of 
the Mississippi river. The first tieht was at 
Young's Point on the Mississippi river. Af- 


are grown, besides grain and stock products 
in proportion. 
Politically, Mr. Taylor is a Democrat, but 
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history of the family will be fuund. With 
her family she is attached to the Baptist 
Chureh. The children born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor are: Lena, who is now deceased; 
David; Florence; Charles, deceased; Clem; 
Peter; Berta; Milton; William and Theoso- 
phis, known as “ Sid.” 


VU UU 


B. HUTTO, a prosperous young 
farmer of Hutto, Williamson county, 

is ason of J. E. Hutto, a pioneer of 

Texas. J. E. Hutto was born in Ala- 

bama, June 8, 1824, and was reared on a 
farm in his native State. Upon his arrival 
in Texas in 1847 he engaged in farming and 
stock-raising in Travis county. About 1855 
he moved to Williamson county, settling 
near where Hutto has since been built, this 
town having been named in honor of him. 
Here for twenty years, between 1855 and 
1875, he was one of the wealthy cattle-men 
of this section of the country. He continued 
to reside here until 1885, when he took up 
his residence in Waco, Texas, where he is 
now engaged in the hardware business. He 
was in the Confederate army three years. It 
was not until after he came to this State that 
he was married, the lady of his choice being 
Miss Margaret Hughes, of Alabama. They 
have had the following named children: J. 
R., a gin man of Hutto; J. E., a prosperous 
farmer of Williamson county; W. T.; C.W.; 
R. B.; H. E.; Ellen, who married J. S. Mon- 
day; Nettie, who married J. A. Blanton; and 
an infant that died at the age of three years. 
R. B. Hutto was born in Williamson coun- 
ty, Texas, August 31, 1857. Hegrew upon 
his father’s ranch and assisted in caring for 
his father’s cattle until he reached his major- 
ity. He then lannched out in the cattle busi- 
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ness for himself, in which he was engaged for 
nine years, and at the end of that time dis- 
posed of hie cattle interests for $25,000. He 
then invested in farm property near Hutto, 
and now gives his chief attention to, the rais- 
ing of cotton, making an occasional trade. 
He is cultivating 350 acres of his 700-acre 
tract. His cotton crop in 1892 amounted to 
132 bales. 

March 13, 1885, Mr. Hutto married Alice, 
daughter of Albert Barker. The other chil- 
dren in the Barker family are Jesse, Gus, 
Calvin, Ollie, Benjamin and Katie. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hutto have three children: Willie, born 
in 1886; Jessie, in 1889, and May, in 1892. 

Mr. Hutto’s success is attributed to his 
great energy, backed by good judgment, a 
combination not common to a great majority 
of our business men. 





OSEPH MELASKEY, one of the pio- 
neer merchants of Taylor, was born in 
Russia in 1851, a son of Mendal and 

Jennie (Brownie) Melaskey. Our subject 
received his education in Hebrew, being what 
is commonly called a Jew, or Israelite. He 
came to America at the age of twenty years, 
landed in the city of New Orleans, and then 
came as a steerage passenger to Galveston, 
Texas. Mr. Melaskey was then without 
money, and suffered much for proper food. 
While in that city he met a Mr. Blum, who 
gave him $25 and sent him to his uncle, B. 
Melaskey, at Austin. After remaining there 
one month our subject began selling water- 
melons, peaches, ete., in front of his uncle’s 
store, and in one month made as high as $200. 
His uncle then gave him a team of horses, a 
light wagon, and a stock of goods, and Mr. 
Melaskey was engaged as a traveling sales- 
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man until 1877. Ne then established the | William J. Gause is a son of William 
third general eture in Taylor, doing business’ Grause, who was a son of John Gause, the 
under the firm name of J. Melaskey & Co., | last named being a native probably of North 


with a capital stock of $6,000, and B. and 
H. Melaskey, of Austin, owned a half inter- 
est in the establishment. Four years later 
this firm dissolved, and the partnership of 
Melaskey & Goldstone was formed, which 
continned five years. Since that time our 
subject has continued alone, carrying a gen- 
eral merchandise stock amounting to about 


$35,000, and his sales reach 875,000 annu- 


Ile was of German extraction, 
a descendant of one of those thrifty, peace- 
ful people called “ Pennsylvania Dutch.” by 
whom not only the great Keystone State 
but others of the original thirteen colonies 
were settled in the early days of the Republic. 
John Ganre is known to have served in the 


Carolina. 


American Revolution, and family tradition 
credits him with having been a good soldier. 


ally. He does both a cash and credit busi- | He spent his later years in North Carolina, 


ness. Mr. Melaskey erected the second brick 
business house in Taylor, and at the present 
tiine owns two large business buildings. He 


also has city property to the amount of | 


where he was successfully engaged in plant- 
ing. William Gauee, the father of William 
J.,of this article, was born in North Carolina, 


in the year 1800. He grew up there, and at 


$25,000, has a good cotton gin and a $10,000 | about the age of twenty, went to Alabama, 


homestead. 

Mr. Melaskey was married, in 1880, to 
Miss Sarah Pearlstone, a native of Leon 
county, Texas, and a daughter of I. M. Pearl- 
stone, of Waco, this State. Our subject and 
wife have four children: Iiman, Lulu, An- 
nett and Harris. Both Mr. and Mrs. Melaskey 
are members of the Jewish congregation. 
Tbe former also aftliates with the I. O. O. F., 
the American L. of H., Hill City Lodge, No. 
241, I. O. B. B., and Maccabees, Taylor 
Lodge, No. 10. 


FONS E T SA 
ILLIAM J. GAUSE.—-The subject 


of this sketch is one whose name 
will live in the history of Milam 
county, not becanee of the circumstance of its 
having been given to one of the towns of the 
county, but because his personal worth is 
such that those among whom he has so long 
lived, will not willingly let the story of his 
life be forgotten, but rather will transinit it 
to their descendants, and thus into perpetuity. 





locating in the vicinity of Montgomery, where 
he subsequently met, and in 1828 married 
Mary Ann Moseley, a daughter of Robert 
and Rebecca Moseley, who had moved from 
South Carolina to Alabama, about 1820 or 
1525. For twenty years Willinn Gause was 
successfully engaged in agriculture in Mont- 
gomery county, Alabama, when in the year 
1840, in the prime and vigor of manhood, 
he died, deeply motrned by a family who 
profoundly loved him, and by a large number 
of friends to whom he had endeared himself 
by his useful services and genial nature. He 
had no civil or military record. Of hiin it 
can be recorded as the Psalmist said of an- 
other: His ways were ways of pleasantness, 
and all his paths were peace. He had, how- 
ever, a brother, John Gause, who was a man 
of public note in Alabama, in an early day, 
being one of the framers of the first State 
constitution, and both being ardent Whigs 
in the times when the political contest was 
between Whigs and Democrats. After the 
death of her husbaud, the widow of William 
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Gause, accompanied by her two sons, William | which he believes will stimulate the material 


' J. and Robert B., came to Texas, and settled | 


in Harrison county. The family resided in 
that county until 1855, when William J. 
married and moved to Milam county, the 
mother remaining in Harrison county, where 
she died about 1859. The brother, Robert 
B., is still a resident of east Texas, living 
in Marion county, where he is engaged in 
farming. 

William J. Gause, with whom this notice 
is mainly concerned, was born in Montgomery 
county, Alabama, November 26, 1829. He 
was reared in bis native county, and, in his 
youth, had the advantages of a good com- 
mon-school education, which he followed up, 
alter on, with some study of the languages 
and the higher mathematics. Thus qualified 
for the discharge of the duties of man’s estate, 
he came to Texas in 1849, and cast his lot 
with the people of this new State. From 
1849 to 1855, he lived in Harrison county, 
where he had charge of his mother’s estate, 
which he managed successfully. Marrying 
at the age of twenty-six, October 3, 1855, he 
purchased a tract of 500 acres of land, lying 
in the southeast part of Milam county, to 
which he moved a year later, and where he 
resided until 1872, when he bought his 
present place, on which he then settled, and 
where he has since resided. Mr. Ganse has 
been actively engaged in farming all his life, 
and has met with a full measure of success. 
He owns 1,000 acres of land in this county, 
250 acres of which are in cultivation, and all 
of it more or less improved, well located and 
well stocked. He also conducts a mercantile 
business in the village of Gause, and is recog- 
nized as one of the financially solid men of 
that locality. He is a public-spirited citizen, 
a man of liberal views, and also liberal with 
his means in fostering those enterprises 


interests of his town and county, and add to 
their social and moral advancement. He has 
passed life’s summit, having reached that 
point in his career when his thoughts are 
largely of a reflective nature. Time and for- 
tune have dealt kindly with him, and, his life 
having been well ordered, his reflections can 
not but be pleasant. All who know him 
accord him a high place in the community 
where he lives and pronounce his career an 
unqualified success. 

Mr. Gause’s wife, who yet abides with him, 
and to whose counsel and assistance he owes 
much of the success he has attained, as well 
as the most wholesome pleasures of his life, 
was born in Montgomery county, Alabama, 
October 3, 1835. Her maiden name was 
Lovedy A. Armstrong, she being a daughter 
of Martin M. and Harriet (Moseley) Arm- 
strong, who were born, the father in Ala- 
bama and the mother in Georgia, and who 
were married in Alabama, about 1829. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gause became the parents of 
seven children: Harriet A., now the wife of 
Captain F. M. Adams, of Milam county; 
Willie F., of Covington; Fannie L., wife of 
F. B. Bever, of Crockett, Texas; Annie, wife 
of Ed Sanders, of Cameron; William Stone- 
wall, who died at the age of six; Catherine 
C. and Robert B. 

Mr. Ganse and wife and several of their 
children are members of the Methodist 
Church, of which he was Steward for a num- 
ber of years, and in which he was an active 
worker, especially in the Sunday-schools, both 
in the capacity of superintendent and teacher. 

Mr. Ganse’ life has been well ordered, and 
is worthy of mention inthis connection. His 
temperate and moral habits are unexception- 
able. He never indulged in the ruinous pas- 
times of youth, and hence he reached and 
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has enjoyed manhood in physical health and 
with a sound and practical mind. In dispo- 
sition he is genial and lively, full of hope 
and always luoking at the bright side. Ilis 
devotion to his widowed mother was ever 
marked and is worthy of all praise. There 
conld hardly be a better picture of filial 
affection, or one more radiant with love and 
tenderness than that of the stalwart young 
man, full of life and presumably with some 
of the waywardness of youth, eschewing all 
the pleasnres and pastimes usually indulged 
in by those of his age and devoting his ener- 
gies to the task of lifting from his mother 
the responsibilities of her widowhood. The 
same faithfalness and devotion have character- 
ized his actions toward the members of his 
own family, he bestowing upon them all the 
care and earnest solicitude of an affectionate 
husband and father. 
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HOMAS BRUCE, Commissioner of 
Precinct No. 1, Williamson county, is 

a member of the noted Scotch famiy 

of that name, made famous by the 
illastrious Robert Bruce, familiar to readers 
of Scottish history. In Colonial days two 
brothers of the name settled in the colony of 
Maryland, on the Potomac. Their deecend- 
ants crossed the river into Virginia, where 
our subject’s grandfather, Thomas Bruce, 
was born and raised. His married life was 
passed in Greenville district, South Carolina, 
where he raised a large family, and lived to a 
good old age. The parents of our subject, 
James and Annie (Ponder) Bruce, in their 
turn, married, and passed their entire life in 
that neighborhood. The father was a man 
of influence in his community, although he 
hever aspired to public office, and was a 
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member of the Baptist Chureh. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruce had ten children, as follows: 
Thomas, the subject of this sketeh; John, of 
Greenville, South Carolina; Wiliam J., of 
Fannin county, Texas; Milton, of Haywood 
eounty, North Carolina; Joseph, of William- 
son county; Nancy. now Mrs. Dennis Crain, 
of Greenville; Mary, now Mrs. Ballinger, of 
Birmingham, Alabama; Caroline, deceased; 
Angeline, now Mre. Ballinger, of Buncombe 
county, North Carolina. The mother died 
in 1563, and the father in 1886. 

Thomas Bruce, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Greenville district, South Caro- 
lira, November 25, 1836. At the age of 
twenty-two years he went to Atlanta, Georgia, 
and nine months afterward came to Texas, 
spending the first two years in Rusk county, 
after which he located in Washington county. 
In Mareh, 1S6G1, he enlisted for service in the 
lute war, entering a company of State troops, 
In the 
following May the company became a part 
of the regular service, Company B, Second 
Texas Cavalry, and) was ordered to Arizona, 
and participated in the battle of Balverda 
and other engagements. After fifteen months 
there the regiment was ordered East, took 
part in the battle of Galveston, passed into 
Louisiana and remained there until the close 
Mr. Bruce then resumed 
farming in Washington county, and in the 
fall of 1869 came to Williamson county, lo- 
cating on his present farm of 400 acres, 
six and one-half miles east of Georgetown. 
In 1892 Mr. Bruce was chosen by the Dem- 
ocratic party as Commissioner of Precinct 
No: 1, which office he still holds, giving 
eminent satisfaction to his constituents. 

In Jannary, 1866, in Washington county, 
Texas, our subject was united in marriage to 
Miss Eliza Russell. They had two children: 


and was stationed on the frontier. 


of hostilities. 
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Lelia, at home; and George, a miller at 
Georgetown. The wife and mother died in 
the fall of 1869. In 1872 Mr. Bruce mar- 
ried Mrs. Wileman, and they have had seven 
children, four now living: Ida, Kate, Aleta 
and Alta. Mr. Bruce is a member of the 
Methodist Church. 


USE SU 


J EEA M P. BIRD.—From half to 
; three-quarters of a century ago the 

name of Captain John Bird was as 
well-known to the ecattered settlers of central 
Texas as that of General Sam Houston was to 
the whole people of the Repnblic immedi- 
ately atfer the battle of San Jacinto. He 
stood to the settlers of this section in the 
same relation that Houston did to all of the 
settlers, that is, as their friend and protector. 
The territory extending from the vicinity of 
where Belton now stands to the vicinity of 
Brenham he covered with his rangers, and not 
once but many times did his alertness, 
bravery, skill and daring save the people of 
this section from the visitations of the heart- 
less savages of the frontier. Captain Bird 
has never been accorded as extended a space 
in the history of this locality as that to whieh 
he is entitled, and a somewhat fuller reference 
to him will therefore be made in this place 
in connection with what is said of his son, 
the subject of this notice. 

William Bird, the father of John Bird and 
the grandfather of William P. of this article, 
was a native of England. He came to 
America some time during the latter part of 
the last century and settled in Tennessee. 
There his son John was born in 1795. He 
was reared in that State and practically on 
the frontier. The settlers at that date were in 
a constant state of warfare with the Indians, 
and all men able to bear arms, especially the 






younger men, had abundant opportunity to 
become familiar with Indian customs and 
character. John Bird saw considerable ser- 
vice during those years as an Indian fighter. 
He also served under Jackson in the war of 
1812, and in this way, by the time he had 
reached middle life, was well accustomed to 
the smell of powder and versed in the simpler | 
arts of war. He wasa man of strong physi- 
cal courage, full of daring yet cool and col- 
lected in danger. He possessed individuality 
and a certain gift of command which easily 


-won for him the leadership in every com- 


munity and company in which he was thrown. 
Like most brave men he sympathized with 
the weak, and to excite him to action it was 
only necessary to tell him that some one was 
in distress. The spectacle of a few colonies 
of his fellow-countrymen struggling against 
a great military power like Mexico moved 
him as it did many another noble soul to cast 
his fortunes in Texas at an early day and 
where he willingly took up the life of a 
frontiersman with all its hardships and un- 
certainties. He came to Texas in 1829, being 
then married and the head of a family. He 
made his first stop on the Brazos river at a 
place then known as “Old Cow Cooper’s,” 
located in what is now Austin county. He 
had been there but a short time when his 
services were demanded in averting attacks 
of the lndians and running down Indian 
horse-thieves and affording general protection 
to the lives and property of the settlers. 
Once in the service, his skill as a leader and 
the confidence which his presence always in- 
spired kept him there till his death. He was 
in nearly every expedition set on foot in this 
general section in those days, and organized 
at different times a number of companies for 
service against the Indians. He was opposed 
to the war of 1835—36, by which Texas won 
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her independence, but when volunteers were | dians increased by others who had obeyed the 
called fur he raised a company with which he signal to come tovether, and were arrayed in 


entered the service,and after serving for a | battle order and ready for a fight. 


The Tex- 


time in front of Santa Anna took a position by | ans avain charged upon them, and after a 


General Houston’s direction near the Brazos, 
where he gave to the scattered settlera needed 
protection against the Indians. He continued 
in active service as a ranger up to the date of | 


his death, and, in fact, made his life the last | 


offering to a people whom he had so long and 
faithfully served. He wae killed in what is 


short skirmish the Indians again fed, the 
rangers pursuing them several miles farther, 
but without overtaking them. Their horses 
being considerably jaded, the savages easily 
outrode them. The rangers now gave up the 
chase, but after retracing their steps for half 


a mile, and just as they were emerging from 


now Bell county, in 1839, while at the head of | a skirt of timber on the south side of a small 


a company of rangers in pursuit of Indian 
horse-thieves. 
his death forin one of those interesting 
episodes that mark the early history of Texas 
and one deserving a full discription in this 
connection. 

On May 26, 1839, Captain John Bird, with 
a company of thirty-one rangers, well 
mounted and equipped, left Fort Milam, at 
the falls of the Brazos, on a scouting expedi- 
tion against the depredating bands of Indians 
who were constantly making forages upon the 
unprotected settlements around Fort Grithn, 
on Little river, which was at that time on 
the extreme frontiereof Texas in that direc- 
tion—the Bryants, Marlins and a few others 
on the Brazos being their nearest neighbors. 
The presence of the Indians was divined from 
the usual signs, and after a hurried march of 
some five milee upon the freshly made trail 
they suddenly came upon several small bands 
of Comanches. When discovered the Indians 
were evidently aware of the presence of the 
rangers and were engaged in collecting their 
forces. The rangers charged the redskins, 
who moved on ahead of the white men, 
thinking by that means to prevent pur- 
suit. Following on for some three miles 
over the prairie, the rangers found them- 
selves confronted by the same party of In- 


The circumstances attending i 


| 





stream, since called Bird's creek, and at a 
point about reven miles northeast of the pres- 
ent town of Belton, they were suddenly sur- 
rounded by about forty Indians, who shot their 


The 


rangers made for a ravine some 600 yards in 


arrows at them from every direction. 
front, where there was a epring, which they 
succeeded in reaching despite the desperate 
attempts made to thwart them by the sav- 
aces, Who now retired to the top of a hill 
about 800 yards distant. A council of war 
was now held, when the Indians sent up 
three “signal smokes,” which were in a like 
manner answered in as many different direc- 
tions. In about half an hour the rangers 
saw a large body of mounted warriors head- 
ing in the direction of their confederates. In 
a few minutes the hilltop seemed to be liter- 
ally alive with painted demons. Increased 
to about 800 in number, and led by the fa- 
mous chief Buffalo Hump, the Indians now 
arrayed themselves in battle order, ready and 
eager for the fray. Advancing a few paces, 
the entire company halted, and they remained 
silent and motionless for several moments, 
perhaps to give the little band of Texans in 
the ravine an opportunity of counting the 
enemy; but, as one of the rangers remarked 
after the fight, “thar warn’t no time for 


countin’ Injins.” The helpless little com- 
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pany of men well knew that this. formidable 
army of red devils would soon swoop down 
upon them, and they were busy preparing to 
defend theinselves against such fearful odds. 
Raising the Comanche war-whoop all along 
the line, the Indians charged down upon the 
men in the ravine, uttering the most un- 
earthly yells that ever greeted the ears of 
mortals, and at the same time pouring a del- 
uge of arrows. The Texans were brave and 
cool, and gave them a moat deadly reception, 
causing them to retire to the hilltop, without 
earrying off their dead and wounded. Again 
the enemy charged in overwhelming num- 
bers, this time advancing to within fifty yards 
of the ravine, but under the galling fire of 
the rangers they were once more cumpelled 
to retreat, leaving a number of their dead 
and wounded upon the field. 

A still more vigorous attack was now made 
by the Indians, who were determined to rout 
the little garrison at all hazards. The strife 
became deadly. The gallant little band of 
rangers in the ravine fought for life, and 
taxed their energies fo the utmost. The field 
was almost an open prairie, with little or 
nothing to shield the contending foes against 
the showers of arrows and leaden hail which 
were being incessantly sent. Victory trembled 
in the balance. The Indians charged re- 
peatedly alinost to the brink of the ravine, 
but were often forced back. The brave Cap- 
tain Bird was killed early in the fight, and 
six other rangers were killed or wounded. 
The remainder, reduced to only twenty-five 
in number, and exhausted by the protracted 
contest, seemed doomed to almost certain de- 
struction, when James Robinnett, a young 
German, upon whom the command now de- 
volved, swore to his comrades that he would 
kill the chief in the next charge at the risk 
of his own life. Young Robiunett had not 


long to wait before the Indians again charged 
down upon them, led by their chief, who was 
arrayed in full uniform, with an immense 
head-dress of buffalo horns, and mounted on a 
splendid American horse, presenting a most 
ludicrous yet formidable appearance. Taking 
deliberate aim, Robinnett fired at the chief, 
and true to his vow, succeeded in killing 
him! Three unsuccessful attempts were 
made by the Indians to rescue the body of 
their chief but each Indian fell who appeared 
near his corpse. 

The fight was thus kept up till near sun- 
down when the savages retreated to the hill, 
with heavy loss of men and horses. The Tex- 
ans’ loss was five killed, their gallant and la- 
mented captain, a Mr. Galy, Jesse E. Nash, 
a Mr. Weaver, and a man named Hall who 
died trom his wounds the next day, and they 
had two or three wounded. The loss of the 
Indians was supposed to be abont one hun- 
dred. 

Fearing another attack from the savages 
they remained in the ravine until the next 
morning; and, seeing no Indians in sight, 
the rangers mounted their horses (which had 
been secured near by in the ravine) and made 
their way back to Fort Griffin, taking with 
them their wounded comrades. Their story 
was soon told and a force of about ten men 
in a few days collected and repaired to the 
battle-ground. The bodies of the slain were 
too badly decomposed to be handled then, 
but later a large coftin was prepared and into 
this uncouth receptacle all that was mortal of 
Captain Bird and his unfortunate comrades 
were placed and buried on the battle-grounds. 

On Bird’s creek where the engagement 
first commenced, the bullet holes may still 
be seen in many of the trees. The little 
spring in the ravine that slacked the thirst 
of the besieged rangers and cooled the 
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fevered brows of their dying comrades still | there was no organization in reach except 
bubbles forth its sparkling waters as on that that of his father, which his father refused 
memorable day, murmuring on eternal | to let him enter as his services were needed 
reqniein to the memory of the heroes who go | at home. 
nobly perished to protect their homes and In 1843 Mr. Bird married Miss Callie R. 
loved ones. The battle-ground is now en- | Powell, a daughter of John and Celia Powell, 
closed in a farm and all that marks the scene | then residing in Austin county, this State. 
of this desperate conflict is a clump of alamo | Mrs. Bird's parents moved from Ohio to 
blanco trees, living monuments to the mem- , Texas in 1833. She was born in Ohio and 
ory of the fallen heroes. | was one of six children. 

Captain Bird left surviving him a widow | Mr. Bird settled in) Burleson county in 
and four children. His widow, whore maiden , 1846 and haa resided here since that date. 
name was Sarah Denton, was a daughter of , [fe has been engaved in farming and stock- 
Benjamin Denton, a native of Tennessee, raising all his life and has met with moder- 
where she was born about 1800. Shedied in ate success. He has given his attention en- 
Burleson county, in 1870. The eldest child tirely to his own interests, never having con- 
of Captain Bird was a daughter, Nancy J., cerned himself with public matters nor held 
who was six times married, and the mother any public offices. He and his wife have 
of alarge number of children, and who is now ' raised a family of eight children, two sons 
deceased. His eldest son was William P., and six daughters, all of whom were married 
whose name heads this sketch. The two and all but two of whom are living. His 
younger children were Thomas J. and Wincey, l eldest, Elizabeth, was married to George 
the former a son and the latter a daughter, | Shephard and is now deceased ; Melissa is 

| 





both twice married and the parents ofa num. | the widow of Frank Zarr, of Temple, Texas; 
ber of children. Thomas is still living, be- | Isaac, died in Burleson county, leaving no 
ing a resident of Burleson county, and the . children; Sallie is the wife of Jasper Haney; 
daughter is deceased. John; Wincey is the wife of J. M. Haddox; 
William P. Bird, the eldest son of this; Laura is the wife of Charles Morgan; and 
pioneer family and one of the oldest settlers Dollie is the wife of C. P. Hall, —the last five 
now living in Burleson county was born in | being residents of Burlesun county. 
Perry county, Tennessee, October 28, 1819. The religious connection of the family is 
He was about ten years old when his parents with the Baptist Church. In politics Mr. 
came to Texas. He received scarcely ANY Bird formerly voted with the Democratic 
education as there were no schools in Texas | party but in recent years he has espoused the 
when he was a boy. His time was chictly | cause of the Populists. 
occupied after he reached his twelfth year in : 
looking after his father’s cattle over the hesin terde 
range, Captain Bird soon after coming to 
Texas, having contracted to care for a large 
number of cattle on the shares. Young ty, Texas, is of Scotch-Irish descent, and 
William made an. effort tu enter the Texas the family have resided in this country 
army for service against Santa Anna, but ! for about 200 years. His parents, John and 


OHN E. CAMPBELL, of Travis coun- 
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Sarah (Kimbro) Campbell, were nativés, re- 
spectively, of east Tennessee and North 
Carolina. His father was born in October, 
1781, and his mother in 1799. They were 
married in 1814, and reared a family of ten 
children, three now living: Alexander T., of 
Maury county, Tennessee; Amy C., now 
Mrs. Thomas White, and a resident of the 
old homestead in that county; and John E., 
of Travis county, Texas. The father died in 
Maury county, Tennessee, in 1851, and the 
mother in 1862. 

John E. Campbell, subject of this sketch, 
was born March 28, 1827, and raised in Ten- 
nessee, and emigrated to Texas in 1851, 
locating in Travis county. After settling in 
this county he taught school one year, and 
then came to his present place, four miles 
southeast of Austin, on the Fredericksburg 
road. In 1861 he enlisted for service in the 
late war in Company G, Sixteenth Texas 
Infantry, and served until the close of the 
struggle in the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment. Mr. Campbell participated in the 
battles of Milliken’s Bend, Red river expe- 
dition, Mansfield, Pleasant Hill and Jenkins’ 
Ferry. He votes wlth the Democratic party, 
and is a meinber of the Masonic order. 

April 28, 1853, in Travis county, our sub- 
ject was united in marriage with Lavina C. 
Davidson, born in 1833, a native of Ten- 
nessee and a daughter of Andrew M. and 
Elizabeth M. Davidson. Mrs. Campbell came 
with her parents to Travis county, Texas, 
when a child. To this union were born two 
children. The eldest, Maggie, married Rob- 
ert E. White, Sherif of Travis county, and 
they had six children, — Della C., John Dud- 
ley, Thomas B., C. C., J. C., and Frank 
(deceased). The wife and mother died in 
1888. Tbe second child of Mr. and Mrs. 


Campbell was a son, who died in infancy. 
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Mrs. Campbell departed this life a short 
time before the death of her youngest child, 
November 17, 1857, in Bastrop county, to 
which place the family had removed for a 
short time. 


MUN UU 


j= PETERSON, a prosperous citi- 
zen of the United States by adoption, is 
a native of Sweden, born July 16, 1860. 
He grew to manhood in his own country, and 
had the benefit of the superior educational 
advantages offered there. His father, M. P. 
Peterson, was born also in Sweden in 1827, 
and followed farming. He was united in 
marriage with Magdalena Swenson, a sister 
of August Swenson, of Hutto, Williamson 
county, and to them were born six children: 
John; Amelia, wife of George Fluer; Hilda; 
Amanda, wife of Henry Anquist; Carl, and 
Claus. 

Allured by the tales of plenty and good 
fortune attending his countrymen in the far 
West, John Peterson determined to leave his 
howe and friends and native land and cross 
the sea in search of his share of the wealth 
abounding there. He shipped from Gutten- 
berg in 1881, bound for New York via Hull, 
lanaing on this shore April 24. He came 
directly to Austin, and the following day to 
Williamson county, where he secured em- 
ployment with his uncle, who had supplied him 
with his passage money to America. After he 
had paid this debt he lett the farm and spent 
two years in Austin in the employ of S. T. 
Scott. By economy he saved dnring that 
time sufficient means to bring his father’s 
family to America. 

In December, 1889, he contracted for a 
choice piece of black land containing 141 


acres. Here he resides, and has under culti- 
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vation 110 acres. He produced a large cot- 
ton crop in 1892, and, holding a portion, 
secured the benefit of the high prices pre- 
vailing in the fall of that year. 

Mr. Peterson was united in marriage, in 
June, 1592, to Miss Ellen Blomquist, a 
daughter of C. M. Blomquist. Both 
worthy members of the Lutheran Church, 
and enjoy the regard of a wide circle of 
acquaintances. 


{=o 


S. PORTER.- -It is rarely the care 
that one expects to find much romance 
A. in the lives of successful business men, 

especially as it is known that the e'e- 
menta that enter into and lead them step by 
step through the circuitous paths of toil and 
oftentimes deprivation, toward the attain. 
ment of financial success, are plain, hard, 
common-sense, energy, perseverance and de- 
termination. Yet to go over the life of the 
subject of this sketch one can not fail to de- 
tect the romance underlying it and to feel 
that be is pernsing a work of fiction rather 
than the career of a practical man of busi 
ness. 

Raymond S. Porter was born in Hall 
county, Georgia, June 22, 1836. Iis par- 
ents were Benjamin F. Porter and Delaney 
Scott Bell, both of whom were also natives 
of Georgia, the father being a planter and 
merchant of some means. Raymond S. was 
reared in his native county, where he attended 
the local schools up to hia sixteenth year. At 
that age he ran away from home and then 
began that wild life of adventure alluded to 
above. The outlines of this portion of his 
career can not be better given than in the 
language in which he narrated it to the 
writer. Questioned as to his early life he 


are 






eaid: 
98 
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“My boyhood until I was sixteen was passed 
pleasantly enough on my father’s farm, and 
there was no reason for the rash step 1 took 
when [ ran away except a desire to see tho 
It was in the spring of 1852 that I[ 
decided to take a trip to the then much- 
talked-of goļd fields of California. Hastily 
gathering upa handful of clothing, I stole 


world. 


out one day and sallicd forth with heart brave 
enough, as E thought, to conquer a world. I 
acknowledge now that my ignorance of what 
lay before me was one af the chief sources of 
my courage. Thad heard only of the ro- 
mantic side of life in the “Far West;” I was 
now to learn some of its hardships and dis- 
appointments. 

“Ou leaving homo L went direct to Atlanta, 
where I secured transportation to New Or- 
leans, at which place [ took passage on a 
steamer bound for San Franciseo, California. 
Our route lay by way of Iavana, Aspinwall, 
and Panama and thence round by the west 
coast of Mexico, where we touched at various 
ports, reaching San Francisco after a two 
months’ voyage, travel then by steamer be- 
ing much slower than now and considerable 
time being consumed on our trip by the stops 
Once in the Jand of gold I set off 


9 


we male. 
immediately for the ‘diggings,’ going out by 
way of Sacramento and Marysville toward 
the Yuba river country and thence to Dry 
creck, where I waa soon fully initiated into 
the business. I mined in that locality for 
three years, mostly on Yuba river. It was a 
wild, desultory, exciting sort of a life, those 
three years that I spent on the Yuba river. I 
do not mean that it was immoral or unlaw- 
ful; it was just such a life as the average 
miner led in those days, —inevitable because 
of the condition uf things around. The lit- 
erature of the country had been flooded dur- 


ing the last quarter of a century with de- 
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scriptive articles, personal recollections, in- 
cidents of travel, poems and _ novels, all 
seeking to purtray some phase of the miner’s 
life in California during the ‘flush times’ 


there, but no ‘one really knows what that life 


was or ever can know except the miner hiin- 
self. ; 

‘In the meantime, while I was working 
away on the Yuba river, one of those periodic 
crazes which sweep over mining camps broke 
ont and a grand rush was made for the Gila 
river country of Arizona, where everybody 
was reported to be getting rich. I went 
along with the rest, but soon found after 
reaching the new ‘field’ that there was 
nothing in it. 

« I went back into northern California and 
mined for a while in Shasta county, when I 
determined to make a trip up the Pacific 
coast. A party of twenty-two was organized 
and we worked our way up the coast through 
the Territories of Oregon and Washington 
and into British Columbia. There we heard 
of promising fields in Alaska. This was in 
1859, and Alaska at that time was one of 
those countries of which but very little had 
been heard and nothing practically was 
known. But I decided to see it and try my 
luck in the newly found mines there. Join- 
ing three or four others we struck out for the 
land ofthe‘ Midnight Sun.’ Our trip was with- 
out venture save suchas made up our every- 
dıy life, to detail which now would consume 
too much time. We reached the ‘gold fields’ 
in due time, and found to our chagrin that 
they were covered with from four to six feet 
of snow, which would probably lie on the 
ground for months. Our ‘grub’ supply was 
limited, and we were a long way from where 
more conld be had; so we thonght it prudent 
to abandon the enterprise and return south. 

«I went direct to San Francisco, where, 
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having heard of the outbreak of the Civil war 
between the North and South, I undertook 
to join the Confederate army; but Union 
sympathizers were in authority and I could 
do nothing. I had formed the acquaintance 
of a Kentuckian named T. J. Sears and a 
Georgian named Baldy Starks in San Fran- 
cisco, and I induced them to accompany me 
back to Washington Territory, whither we 
went by the usual route of travel, making our 
first stop at the Dalles on Columbia river. 
There we heard of the Nez Perces mines then 
but recently discovered, to which we im- 
mediately made our way and staked off 
claims. We remained there during the 
winter, mining a little as we conld. 

« By the following spring I had determined 
to return to the States and enter the Confed- 
erate army. In May or June a company was 
made up including Sears, Starke, myself and 
others, and taking the old Nez Perces trail 
we crossed the Bitter Root mountains, in 
northern Idaho, the Rockies in western 
Montana and made our way on foot and with 
pack-horses to old Fort Benton, Montana, 
then the head of navigation onthe Missouri 
river. Here the horses were disposed of to 
Indians and traders and a good-sized fiat- 
boat was constructed, on which thirteen of 
us started down the river for civilization. 

“ That trip down the Missouri I have good 
reason to remember, for not only was it 
maked by hardships unusual even in those 
days of trial, but I came near losing my scalp 
on two or three occasions at the hands of the 
redskins, who then roamed over the entire 
Northwest and were practically without re- 
straint in their pillaging and murderous op- 
erations. Our first encounter wìth these was 
after we got about twenty miles out of the 
Bad Lands. We were hailed one day by a 
band of Indians in the Piegan language, 
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there being an old trapper in our number who 
understood that language. We pulled toward 
the shore, but did not intend to land until we 
saw two white men who had been stripped, 
their skiff scuttled and ten or twelve warriors 
around them in positions of hostile demon- 
stration. We then went over hoping to res- 
cue the white men. We found that there 
were thirty or thirty-five of the redskings when 
we tonched shore, and that they were As- 
sinaboins, who were known to be hostile. It 
beeame a problem then to get away with our 
hides whole. The Indians began immediately 
to pile into our buat and throw out tue oars, 
take our fire-arms and show signs of ficht, 
but our old trapper said they were only bluff- 
ing and urged us to offer no resistance further 
than was necessary to keep possession of our 
arms. We knew that we could ‘lick’ thei, 
bat we could not hope to yet away with all 
of them, and those that might escape would 


send ranners abead and notify all the Indians | 


down the river, and we would never pet out 
in the world. We finally began to brihe 
them with tobacco, and while they were in- 
terested with this we gradually pushed away 
from the shore, and working out into the 
current we soon got beyond reach. From 
that day on we were shot at every day by 
straggling bands, some of whom imade vig- 
orous attacks, but we kept well out from shore 
and managed by skillful dodging and one kind 
of a ruse and another to escape without injury. 

« After we got pretty well down the river, 
we stopped one day at Fort Randall to get 
some supplies, and thero found a Sioux chief 
who had got separated from his tribe. The 
agent indaced us to take him on board and 
convey him down the river to his village. 
We did so, taking him some 300 or 400 
miles, When we reached his village he called 
lis braves around hitm,some 2,000 or more 
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|in number, and made them a speech in 
which he told them how we had be- 


friended bim, and instructed them that 
_ they should show us every favor possible. 
| We were taken in and = feasted for two 
; days and nights, having a royal time, after 
| which we resumed our journey, whie hwas 
completed to Council Bluffs without further 
incident worth mention. 

“At Council Bluffs our party disbanded, 
| Seara, Starks and myself taking steamer for 
St. Louis, whence we went to Cincinnati, 
tdown to Louisville and theuee to Bowling 
i Green, Kentucky. There Sears got married 
vand Starks and T bought a horse apieee and 
! joined a squad of Confederate soldiers. These 
happened to be part of Morgan’s men who 
were then in Kentucky. I was with then in 
their subsequent operations in that State and 
took part also in the celebrated raid into In- 
diana and Ohio. I participated in all the ex- 
travagant, ludierous, novel and thrilling ex- 


only what befell me personally. F was cap- 
tured with the main body of the army in Ohio 
and after confinement at Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis and Chicago, being nearly a year in 
i Douglas at the last named place, I 
escaped early in’ the spring of 1865, and 
I with the aid of Southern sympathizers made 
my way back South, 
| 


! 
| 
| periences of that raid, but will here mention 
| 
| 
| 


« Avain in the vicinity of Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, I secured a horse and saddle and 
started out by the ‘Grapevine route ° to reach 
my command, or the remnant of it, which 
was then near Salt Works, Virginia. On the 
way I fell in with Major Jones, who had been 
sent baek to organize what guerrilla bands he 
could find and conduct them over into Vir- 
ginia. A company of twenty-two of us 
under his leadership were making our way 
through hostile lines, fighting from point to 
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point, when at a place between Columbia and 
Tennessee river we met some of Lee’s men, 
who told us that Lee had surrendered. - We 
pushed on intending to join Johnston’s army 
in North Carolina, but in a few days more 
we met some of Julinston’s men, who informed 
us that Johnston had also surrendered. We 
held an informal meeting, at which it was re- 
solved that we would never surrender, and an 
independent organization was immediately 
effected for the purpose of fighting our way 
through to Mexico. We moved slowly and 
cautiously through the mountains of eastern 
Kentucky and Tennessee, for we were sur- 
rounded on all sides by Federal soldiers and 
sympathizers, until we reached Obie’s river 
near the Kentucky and Tennessee State line, 
where on June 22, 1865, we had asharp fight. 
We were in close quarters, but made our es- 
cape. Finally, however, it became evident 
that if we continued as we then were we 
would all be killed or captured, so that we 
decided to separate, each man to look out for 
himself. My horse had been shot from under 
me a few days previously and I was afoot. In 
this condition I made my way, tramping part 
of the time and stealing an occasional ride on 
a freight train, to Chattanooga. Armed with 
a bogus parol which Major Jones had furn- 
ished me, I went to the Provust Marshal at 
Chattanooga and secured transportation home 
to Georgia. I used the transportation only to 
Marietta, where I stopped off and spent a few 
weeks with my grandparents. I reached my 
father’s house in August, 1865. 

“The following year I made a crop, which 
I turned over in the fall to my father, and 
taking a clerkship in a store I remained there 
until June 8, 1867, when I started for Texas. 
I came to this State fur the purpose of set- 
tling down and doing something for myself, 
and I was thereforein no hurry to pitch my 
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tent. After prospecting for several weeks I 
finally took up my residence at Davilla, this 
county, where I got work in a store, and 
there began the career with which the people 
of this county are more or less familiar.” 

This career, to which Mr. Porter refers, is 
an exceedingly honorable one, and a brief 
mention of it properly belongs to this biog- 
raphy. After clerking fur a time at Davilla 
he saved enough from his earnings to engage 
in business for himself, which he did at that 
place in the fall of 1871. He soon built up 
a splendid trade; and when the town of 
Taylor in Williamson county was started in 
1876 he went there and opened another house, 
being one of the first merchants there and 
the first one who ever erected a business 
house in that place. He conducted these 
two establishments until 1880, when he sold 
out his business at Taylor, and, moving his 
Davilla house to Cameron, there started his 
present business. 

The mercantile house of R. S. Porter at 
Cameron is a well-known establishment in 
Milam and adjoining counties. It enjoys 
the reputation of being one of the most solid 
concerns of that locality. Mr. Porter does a 
business varying from $65,000 to $75,000 a 
year, and has always done a uniformly large 
and successful business. In the last twenty- 
two years he has sold many thousands of 
dollars’ worth of goods, having bought, as his 
bvoks show, nearly $1,500,000 worth from one 
firm. His funds are mostly invested in his 
business, but he owns some land and town 
property. Quiet and unassuming in manner, 
straightforward in his business methods, 
prompt in meeting his obligations, eco- 
nomical in expenditures and diligent in all 
things, his success has come to him as natur- 
ally, as easily and imperceptibly as the years 
have flown by. 
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In 1872 Mr. Porter married Miss Susan 
Howlett, a daughter of James Howlett, of 
Milam connty. This lady died not long after- 
ward, leaving no issne. 
in 1875, Miss Fannie C. Martin, danghter 
of Dr. Ed A. Martin, an old citizen of 
Milam county, a sketch of whom appears 
elsewhere in this volume. To this union 
have been born three children: Ed Franklin, 
William Martin and Raymond Beanford. 

Mr. Porter is a Knight Templar Mason 
and a member of the Methodist Church, to 
which latter his wife aleo belongs. 
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He married again | 
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canvass of the situation resulted in the 
selection of Cameron as the place for the en- 
terprise. He gathered together all of his 
own funds, and enlisting the interest of his 
brother, Henry T., who was then at Bloom- 


ington, Tlinois, they lannched the Milam 


| County Bank, as stated, in 1883, on a capital 


prietors of the Milam County Bank, | 
000, its average deposits have risen to $100,- 


Cameron, Milam county, Texas. — 
With the exception of the railroads probably 
no single industrial or financial factor has 


| e s 
ingly satisfactory. 


contributed so largely to the advancement of 


the material interests of Milam county, and 
particularly to the commercial interests of 
the town of Cameron, as the Milam County 
Bank, owned and operated by Messrs. Craw- 
ford & Crawford, brief biographical mention 
of whom, together witha sketch of the bank, 
is here given. 

This institution was founded ten years ago, 
or, speaking by date, in 1883. It was the 
conception of Wilbur F. Crawford, then as 
now senior member of the firm of Crawford 
& Crawford. Mr. Crawford is a Maine man 
and made his advent-into Texas in 1882, as a 
representative of the general Government. 
He had had no previous experience as a 
banker, bat being a shrewd man of affairs he 
was not long in seeing the advantages offered 
by several towns inthe State for banking 


business, nor was he long in deciding to take ` 
up operations in that direction. A careful | al Bank of Dallas and the Austin National 


of $30,000, furnished by themselves. The 
conditions were favorable, as had been be- 
lieved, and the enterprise started off well. 
The deposits for the first year amounted to 
about $20,000, and the net earnings to $2,- 
000. Each year brought increased prosperity, 
the business growing at a steady pace, until 
1888, when the bank entered on a period of 
growth not theretofore known, and which 
fortunately continnes to this time. Its 
working capital has been increased to $125,- 


000, while its earnings have been corres pond- 
From a small loan and 
discount business of a local nature it has 
come to handle a large volume of general 
commercial transactions, and has facilities 
and equipments for carrying on safely and 
expeditiously all kinds of legitimate bank- 
ing. Itnumbers among ite patrone a major- 
ity of the leading business men of Cameron, 
is tbe specially designated depository of val- 
uable public and trust funds, and has on its 
list of correspondents such well known and 
conservative institutions as the following: 
The Continental National Bank of St. Louis, 
in which Messrs. Crawford & Crawford are 
stock-holders, the First National Bank of 
New York City, the Southern National 
Bank of New Orleans, the Gardner Savings 
Institution and the Maine Trust and Sav- 
ings Company of Gardiner, Maine, Ball, 
Hutchings & Co. of Galveston, the First 
National Bank of Houston, the City Nation- 
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Bank of Austin. The bank is owned exclusively 
by Messrs.Crawford & Crawford, in addition 
to which they own a majority of the stock of 
the First National Bank of Lagrange, this 
State. of which they were the organizers, 
Wilbur F. being a member of its board of 
directors. They also own a controlling inter- 
est in the Cameron Cotton Oil Mills, started 
in April, 1892, on a capital of $40,000, and 
an interest in the Riverside Brick Works, 
which last represents an investment of $15,- 
000. During the past ten yeare the firm of 
Crawford & Crawford, in addition to their 
banking business, have placed over a half 
million dollars in real-estate loans in Milam 
county, the bulk of which has gone to buy 
lands and improve homesteads and otherwise 
add tothe prosperity and comfort of the com- 
munity and to the taxable wealth of the 
county. The growth of this business has 
been rapid, astonishing to many and most 
gratifying to those who have had it in charge. 
These gentlemen, although coming to Texas 
within the past ten years, have made a vast 
deal more history in that time than many 
who have resided here a life-time; and in 
view of this the following personal mention 
of them is warranted in this connection. 
Wilbur F., Henry T. and Frank M. Craw- 
ford were born in the city of Brunswick, 
Maine, in 1852, 1858 and 1862, respectively. 
They were reared in their native place, and in 
the schools of that place and of that vicinity 
received their education. Their father, the 
Rev. George ©. Crawford, a prominent 
Methodist minister, was for years connected 
as trustee with the Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary at Kent’s Hill, Maine, and with Bow- 
doin College at Brunswick, Maine, and, 
being himself a gentleman of exceptional at- 
tainments, as a scholar, was enabled to give his 
sons the advantages of two of the best schools 


make their influence felt. 
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of the State, and, what was of more moment to 
them, to “enter with spirit and understand- 
ing ” into the matter of their education and 
proper „training for the discharge of the du- 
ties of manhood. In this labor he was ably 
assisted by a devoted wife and mother,—one 
who was qualified by her gifts of mind and 
heart and graces of person to arouse in her 
sons the best impulses of their nature and to 
direct then in a way to make them count 
for nost in the after struggles of life. 

In 1880 the three brothers came West and 
for a time were residents of Bloomington, 
Illinois, where Henry T. and Frank M. were 
engaged in the newspaper business. In 
1882, as already noted, Wilbur F. came to 
Texas and laid the foundation of their inter- 
ests here. The same year, but later, Henry 
T. came. He died at Cameron in 1883, at 
which date his place inthe bank was taken 
by Frank M., who took up his residence at 
Cameron for that purpose. 

Of the career of theee gentlemen in Texas, 
outside of what has been given in connection 
with their business interests, but little more 
need be said than that as citizens they have 
interested themselves in all matters pertain- 
ing to their town and county—have been 
foremost, in fact, in calling attention to the 
resources of this locality and have unhesi- 
tutingly put their money into every enter- 
prise that has given promise of legitimate 
private returns or lasting public good. They 
have confidence in Texas and pride and con- 
fidence in their own town and county. They 
believe in the future of the State and in the 
grand march to that future they desire to see 
their town and county assume the place that 
belongs to them. 

They are Republicans in politics, active in 
State and national affairs, and generally 


Wilbur F. has 
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been a delegate to every State convention 
held since he carne to Texas. He was also a 
delegate to the national conventions of 1884, 
1888 and 1892. 

Wilbur F. and Frank M. are members of 
the Masonic fraternity, the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, the Elks and Red 
Men, as was aleo their brother, Henry T., to 
each of which they accord a generons sup- 
port as well as to all benevolent purposes. 
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|UDGE RICHARDS. WALKER, 
deceased.— Richard Sheckle Walker was 
a native of Kentucky, born in Barren 
county in 1824. [fis early educational ad- 
vantages were ample and propitious. He 
graduated in 1842, at Centenary College, 
Jackson, Louisiana, and in 1844, when but 
twenty years old, received his diploma from 
the law department of Transylvania Univer- 
sity at Lexington, Kentucky, and hia license 
to practice at the bar of that State. Return- 
ing to Jackson, Louisiana, which was then 
his home, he devoted one year to the study 
of the civil law preparatory to practice in the 
Lonisiana conrts; but, Texas having just 
been adinitted to the Union, his aspirations 
seized on its prospects and he determined to 
east his fortunes with the bar of this new 
State, and located at San Augustine, in Feb- 
ruary, 1846, where he beyan his long and 
distinguished professional career. 

In the summer of 1848 he married Miss 
Eliza J. Clark, a daughter of Judge Amos 
Clark of Nacogdoches, and immediately after- 
ward moved to that place, where he formed 
a partnership with his father-in-law. With 
endowments of a high order, combined with 
the advantages of his eminent association, his 
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rise at the bar was rapid and confirmed, and 
in LS48 he was appointed District Attorney, 
and was re-elected to the same office at) each 
successive term during a period vf nearly 
eight years. In 1857 he formed a co part- 
nership with Judge George F. Moore, after- 
ward Chief Justice of the State, aud con- 
tinned this conneetion until he was elected 
to the Distriet Bench in 1880. 


association he was appointed, in connection 


During this 


with his partner, Reporter of the Decisions 
of the Supreme Court, and they prepared the 
Twenty-second, Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth of the Texas Reports, which were 
made statutory models for subsequent issues. 
In 1866 he reported alone the Twenty-fifth 
volume, and was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of that year, in which he 
took an active part in framing the constitu- 
tion, which would at the same time comply 
with the exigencies of the situation and as- 
sert the rights and dignity of the State. In 
1873 he was appointed by Governor Coke to 
the Judgeship of his former judicial district, 
to which, after the expiration of the term of 
his appointment, he was elected by the peo- 
ple. In 1879 he was appointed a member 
of the Commission of Appeals, which posi- 
tion he held until 1890, when he resigned on 
account of ill-health. His death occurred 
May 24, 1802. 

Asa lawyer Judge Walker’s career was 
eminent and brilliant. The practice of the 
firms of Clark & Walker and of Moore & 
Walker, both in Federal and State courts, 
was large and extensive, and they were em- 
ployed in many important cases in both the 
civil and criminal branches of jurisprudence. 
He held the position of District Judge until 
1865, when he was removed by military 
authority as an impediment to reconstruc- 
tion. Then he continued alone with increas- 
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ing reputation until his professional abilities 
and pure character caused him to be called 
into service in a high judicial capacity, and 
the features which he was instrumental in 
. imparting to the jurisprudence of the State, 
both as a lawyer and judge, were important 
and varied. He devoted all of his physical 
and mental vigor to his profession, and con- 
sequently his knowledge of law was profound 
and comprehensive. He was endowed with 
a high order of talent, and his intellectual 
powers were trained and whetted in a severe 
school of discipline and application. His 
capacity for intellectual labor vas limited 
only by his physical endurance, und he 
possessed the highest of all intellectual traits, 
and that to which Sir Isaac Newton attrib- 
uted the excellence of his mental qualities, 
the power of concentrating his thought, the 
faculty of close attention and patient think- 
ing. His mind was vigorous and active; its 
researches rich and varied and constantly at 
his command. [lis perceptions were singu- 
larly prompt and acute, and his ripened 
judgment readily separated the practical 
from that which was speculative, while his 
sound reason and accurate association verified 
his knowledge. He was a man of exceed- 
ingly amiable character and free from any 
overwrought superficial sternness of judicial 
ethics. His manners were refined by a com- 
placency and polish, which indicated a heart 
full of kindness and generons impulses. His 
literary attainments were likewise of a high 
order. The versatility of his genius enabled 
him to cultivate a polished style of literary 
composition, rarely found in one whose 
thoughts were clothed in the starched and 
staid habit of legal diction. He had a fine 


classical taste and copious command of lan- 


guage, and his style was chaste, unique and 
spirited. In all the relations of life he main- 


tained the samc high standard of excellence, 
and his death was mourned as a genuine pub- 
lic loss. 

He had but three children, two sons and a 
daughter. His eldest son, John C. Walker, 
is a practicing lawyer of Galveston, while his 
second son, Amos Clark Walker, is a leading 
physician of Rockdale, Milam county, a 
sketch of whom appears in this volume. The 
daughter, Jennie May, was married to Cap- 
tain J. P. Alvey, of the mercantile house of 
Finley & Co., New Orleans, and died in 1880, 
at Austin, this State. 
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Taylor, whose history appears in the 

sketch of W. M. Taylor herein, was 
born in Martin county, North Carolina, 
October 22, 1830. His education, though 
very limited, was received in three States, 
because of successive moves of his father dur- 
ing our subject’s school age. He came to 
Texas in 1856, two years in advance of the 
other members of the family. Being reared 
on the farm he of course knew but little of 
other callings, and engaged in it in this State, 
and was so employed until the opening of the 
late war. 

In 1862 Mr. Taylor joined Company F, 
Eighth Texas Infantry, under Colonel Young, 
and participated in all the feasts, famines, 
forced marches and hard-fought battles inci- 
dent to a two-years’ campaign, Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill and Jenkins’ Ferry being 
among the engagements. The command dis- 
banded at Hempstead, in May, 1865, and 
Mr. Taylor again sought Milam county and 
the farm. In 1866 he bought a smali tract 
of land containing 150 acres on the south 
side of Pond creek, now owued by Mr. Car- 


Y H. TAYLOR, a son of McClem 
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gill. 
a tract on the Brazos river, to which he 
moved in 1870. Ten years later he settled 
where he now lives, in the same locality. 
Here he owns 400 acres of fine farming land, 
and with his large family of sons is cultivat- 


ing 250 acres. He conducts a considerable 


Residing there until 1869, he Lought | Columbia county, Arkahs 


stock interest in addition to the farm, having | 
earlier stages in the State whence he came. 


leased a large pastare in which he keeps cattle. 
His average cotton crop is about seventy-five 
bales per year, and his grain and stock prod- 
ucts are in proportion. 

In 1859 Mr. Taylor married Sarah, dangh- 


ter of William Pruitt, an Alabama farmer 


and carpenter, who came to Texas about 1856. 
Mrs. Taylor was born in Alabama, in 1840. 
She and ber husband are the parents of the 
following children: William MecClem, who 
married Josie Smiley, who is row deceased; 
Patrick Henry; Maggie, now deceased, who 
was the wife of John Whitehurst; James; 
Joshua; John G.; Napoleon; Thomas B.; 
Ida; Dock; Alexander, deceased; Richard; 
and “Boy,” who is yet unnamed. 

Mr. Taylor is a Jeffersonian Democrat, but 
does not take much interest in political mat- 
ters. He isa member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity at Rosebud, and of the Missionary 
Baptist Church at Caddo. 
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A.GOODWIN.—Early in 1864, while 

the late Civil war was still raging in 

the older Southern States and many 
good citizens of that section who were exempt 
by age or physical infirmities from military 
service were seeking refuge from their perse- 
cutors in this more favored section, there ar- 
rived in Milam county a caravan, travel- 
worn, weather-stained and exhansted in re- 
sources, having made its way overland from 
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as, and settled in , 
the eastern part of this county on Little 
river, where it subsequently went into per- 
The head of this caravan 
was Thelston A. Goodwin, who had suffered 
severely for the cause of the South and who, 


manent quarters, 


though opposed on principle to secession, 
rendered wood service to the movement in its 


Thelston A. Goodwin was born in Putman 
county, Georgia, June 29, 1818, and was 
reared and was married the first time in that 
State, and moved some time in the “40s” 
tu Macon county, Mississippi, and later to 
Talladega county, Alabama, and thence to 
folumbia county, Arkansas, where he was for 
a number of years engaged successfully in 
farming. By industry and good manage- 
ment he succeeded at the opening of the late 
war in accumulating a considerable amount 
of property, which, however, was soon swept 
away by the ravages of that great conflict, 
and at the time of his removal to this State 
his possessions consisted of only a few hun- 
dred dollars, invested mostly in stock, wag- 
ons and household effects, with a few dollars 
in cash left over. He invested his cash in 
400 acres of land lying on Little river, on 
which he took up his residence and where he 
svon resumed agricultural pursuits, which he 
followed successfully there for some years. 
Of modest demeanor, quiet, unassuming 
ways, he spent his time mainly about his 
home and devoted his attention to his per- 
sonal interests. While a resident of Arkan- 
sas he had represented his county a number 
of terms in the State Leyislature and was 
otherwise prominent in local affairs. Of good 
intelligence and pleasant social qualities he 
never lacked friends wherever he lived, and 
always succeeded in impressing himself fa- 
vorably on those with whom he was assuci- 


- ated. 
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He came of ofd American stock, being 
a son of William W. Goodwin, an early set- 
tler of Georgia who moved into the “ Empire 
State of the South” ia Indian times and 
helped to fell the forests and lay the founda- 
tion of that great commonwealth. 

The second wife of Thelston A. Goodwin 
bore the maiden name of Mary Elizabeth 
Avriett, and she was born in Alabama, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1828. They were married in Talla- 
dega county, Alabama, December 24, 1844, 
and were the parents of six children, twu of 
whom died in infancy, the remainder reach- 
ing maturity and one dying since. The eld- 
est, Roxana, was married to Hon. J. M. Mc- 
Kinney and died, in Milam county, in 1874; 
the second, William W., is a farmer living in 
Lamar county, this State; the next, Benjamin 
A., is the subject of this notice; and the 
youngest, Sarah, ts the widow of E. A. Ford 
and lives in Milam county. The mother died 
June 17, 1856, in Talladega county, Ala- 
bama. 

Benjamin A. Goodwin was born in Talla- 
dega county, Alabama, January 7, 1850, and 
was reared in Alabama, Arkansas and Texas, 
being a Jad of fourteen when his parents 
moved to this State. His early years were 
marked only by such experiences as fall to the 
lot of the average farm boy. Of education 
he got but little, a few months attendance at 
the schools and one term at Port Sullivan 
Academy and a term at Salado, Bell county, 
being all of the advantages of this nature 
which he enjoyed. Having been brought up 
on the farm he naturally took to farming pur- 
suits, and when the time arrived for him to 
step out and meet the current of life for him- 
self he married and settled on a farm now oc- 
cupied by his brother-in-law, Hon. J. M. Mc- 
Kinney, on Jones prairie, this county, where 
he entered actively and energetically on the 
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business of his life. In 1878 he purchased 
143 acres of his present place, to which he 
moved the following year and has since con- 
tinued zealously in the prosecution of his in- 
terests. His sucvess is probably best attested 
by the simple statement that he now owns 
1,200 acres of splendid black land lying in 
one of the richest agricultural sections of the 
county, which when it came into his posses- 
sion was practically unimproved, but all of 
which is now under fence and a reasonable 
portion of it under plow. About 1885, io 
addition to farming, Mr. Goodwin began to 
feed beef cattle, aud each year since he has 
turned out regularly for the market from 250 
to 500 head. Liberal, active, earnest and 
intelligent, Mr. Goodwin pursues his own 
business successfully, and on all proper oc- 
casions lends his support to all enterprises 
looking to the welfare of the community in 
which he resides. 

He is a Democrat “in whom there is 
neither variableness nor shadow of turning,” 
and has been frequently importuned to run 
for office, but has never offered himself for 
any public position. He has been a Mason 
since he was twenty-two years old, zealous in 
the support of the principles of that order and 
especially in its broad and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

January 10, 1872, Mr. Goodwin married 
Miss Amanda Oliver, a daughter of James D. 
and Ava Oliver, who were natives of North 
Carolina. The father was born December 
20, 1817, and the mother, whose maiden 
name was Ava Page, September 28, 1825. 
The parents were married April 1, 1851, in 
their native State by the Rev. William 
Ayres. They moved to Texas and settled in 
Hopkins county in the early ’50s, where the 
mother died March 15,1857. The father 
died in June, 1862, in the Confederate serv- 
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ice at Enterprise, Mississippi. He was 
twice married, marrying first,on October 19, following that occupation met our subject’s 
1841. Miss Nancy Floyd, of North Carolina. | mother at a point about where the city 
The children of this union were: Claudius | of Bayou Sara, Louisiana, now stands, where 
C., who was born September 23, 1843, and | they were married in 1809. She was born 
is now a resident of Alexander, Erath county, | In| Pennsylvania, where her parents were 
Texas; Augustus P., who was born Novem- | among the early pioneers. Her father was 
ber 27, 1844, and is a resident of Rayner, | of Irish and her mother of Dutch descent. 
where he is clerk of the District Court of , After marriage Mr. Itsall purchased a plant- 
Stonewall county, Texas; Louisa M., who was 
born January 10, 1847, and is the wife of ; 
Calvin C. White, of Milam county, a sketch 


using a keel-boat for the purpose, and while 





ation on Bayou Boeuf, where he died in 
; 1848. and his wife in 1858. They were the 
parents of ten children, namely: Thomas, 
of whom appears in this work. Richard and Martha, deceased; Mary, widow 
The children of Janes D. and Ava Oliver: of a Mr. Callahan, and a resident of Mineral 
were: Amanda Katherine, who was born | City, Texas; Charlotte, widow of a Mr. 
March 13, 1855, and ie the wife of B. A. | Shaw, of Columbus, this State; John, de- 
Goodwin, of this article; and Virginia Ann, į eeased; Henry, deeeased; R. W., our subject; 
who was born January 11, 1857, and is the | Joseph, who resides with his brother, R. W.; 
and Alzira, deceased. Mr. Insall, Sr., was a 


wife of W. H. Liner, of Hopkins county, 
Texas. Mrs. Goodwin was born in Hopkins | Democrat in his political views and a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church. He held a 


county, this State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodwin have had one child, | parish office for many years corresponding 
a danghter, Luella, who died in infancy. Mr. | with the County Commissioner’s oftice of this 
and Mrs. Goodwin belong to the Baptist | State. 
Church, holding a membership in the church 
at Clarkson, Milam county. Mr. Goodwin 
was a member of the Advisory Council of the | he visited relatives in Texas, and in Febru- 
World’s Congress Auxiliary on Farm Cul- | ary, 1850, returned to this State, where he 


R. W. Insall was born in St. Laudry par- 
tnre and Cereal Industry, and a member of | has ever since made his home. During the 


inh, Louisiana, August 30,1831. In 1848 


the World’s Agricultural Congresses, which | first fonr years he was located in Colorado 
met at Chicago in October, 1893. county and was engaged in the saddlers’ 
trade, which he had learned in Louisiana. 
He then became a resident of DeWitt county, 
where he remained until 1856, and in that 
year returned to Colorado county. Another 
period was spent in DeWitt county with his 
wife’s people, after which he went again to 
Colorado county. In 1873 Mr. Ineall came 
to his present location, where he now owns 
200 acres of land, 150 acres under a fine 
state of cultivation. The place is located one 
mile north of Leander. In addition to this 
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` W. INSA LL, a successful farmer of 
Williamson county, is a son of Thomas 

and Mary (Holdship) Insall. The 

father was born in Yorkshire, Eng- 

land, and at tbe age of twenty-five years emi- 
grated to the United States. For a number 
of years he was engaged in the mercantile 
business on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
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farm he also owns timber and pasture land. 

Mr. Insall was married in DeWitt county, 
October 12, 1854, to Sarah, a daughter of 
Norman Woods, who was captured by the 
Mexicans at the time of Dawson’s defeat, and 
died in prison at Perote. Our subject and 
wife have had eleven children, viz.: Norman, 
of Leander, this county; Robert, also of this 
city; Mary, wife of W. K. Humble, of 
Leander; Alice, wife of Edward McClure, of 
Coleman county, Texas; Ellen, now Mrs. 
John M. McDaniel, of Burnet county; Ida, 
wife of W. T. Jennings, of Leander; Herbert, 
Lillie, Eric, Eûgene and Hugh at home. In 
his political relations Mr. Insall votes with 
the Democratic party, and, fraternally, is a 
Master Mason. 


Sette 


ARON SEYMOUR, a farmer of Will- 

| iamson county, is a son of G. W. and 
Sarah (Uticto) Seymour, of English 

and Irish descent. Isaac Seymour 

came to America before the Revolutionary 
war and located in Virginia. At the open- 
ing of that struggle he entered the Conti- 
nental army. Three other brothers of this 
family came tə America as British soldiers; 
two were captured in the first fight and the 
other deserted. The three then entered the 
American army. The father of onr subject 
was born, reared and married in Virginia, 
subsequently moved to Knox county, Ten- 
nessee, later to Buchanan county, Missouri, 
and about twenty-five years later located in 
Georgetown, Williamson county, Texas, but 
in 1861 removed to Leavenworth county, 
Kansas. Mr. and Mrs. Seymour were the 
parents of four children: Amanda, wife of 
Sidney Richardson, of High Prairie, Leaven- 
worth county, Kansas; John S., of Buchanan 


county, Missouri; Thomas Madison, of St. 
Joseph, that State; and Aaron, our subject. 
The mother died when the youngest child 
was four years of age, and the father after- 
ward married a Mrs. Russell. Both still re- 
side in Leavenworth county, Kansas. Mr. 
Seymour was formerly engaged in farming, 
but is now a merchant of Boling. 

‘Aaron Seymour was born in Knox county, 
Tennessee, August 29, 1839. After his 
mother’s death he made his home with 
Thomas Dittimore, a friend of his father, 
until twelve years of age, when he came with 
his father to Texas. In 1851 he went to 
Kansas, but two years later returned to this 
State. Our subject then entered Strahorn’s 
cavalry company, afterward Company D, 
Thirtieth Texas Regiment, under Colonel 
Gurly, was appointed Second Sergeant, and 
served in the Trans-Mississippi department. 
He participated in the battles of Roseville, 
Prairie de Han, Poison Springs, Saline river 
and Cabin creek. After the close of the 
struggle he returned to Williamson county, 
since which time he has been engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. He first located six 
miles north of Georgetown; eleven years later 
removed to a farm seven miles northeast of 
that place; five years later went to Corn Hill, 
and in 1890 purchased his present farm of 
550 acres, which is located twenty miles 
northwest of Georgetown, and 140 acres of 
which are cultivated. In addition to his 
farming he also gives considerable attention 
to stock-raising. 

Mr. Seymour was married in Williamson 
county, in 1859, to Sarah E. Donnell. They 
have had ten children: Martha V., wife of 
Dr. W. P. Masterson, of Corn Hill; Amer- 
ica O., wife of V. B. Brewster, also of that 
place; Florrie W., at home; Apton A., de- 
ceased; Marvin H., Barnett E., Myrtle M., 
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Thomas S., at home; and James and Tennes- | and the period covered by the war has resided 


see, deceased. 
People’s party, ard is a member of the F. O. 
O. F. He has been Steward and Class- 


| 


| 


Mr. Seymour votes with the ; in the county of his nativity all his life. He 


has been engaged in farming and stock- 
raising, in which he has met with the nsual 


leader in the Methodist Church, and has also | experiences, prospering with the prosperous 


served as Sunday-schvo! Superin tendent. 
PO RSEES 


EVERLY A. PORTER.—The subject 

of this sketch is probably the oldest 
=<’ native born citizen now residing in 
Burleson county. He was born near the old 
Spanish town of Jenostitlan, September 20, 
1834. 
ceived his education in the echools of the 
same and at McKinzie’s Institute at Clarks- 
ville, Red River county. 

In 1861 he married Miss Sallie J. Lucas, 
of Burleson county, and having received his 
share of his father’s estate—about $10,000, 
consisting mainly of cattle—he branched out 
for himself and began caring for a separate 
household. Tle was soon called, however, 
from the paths of peace to take part in the 
great civil conflict of 1561-'65, entering the 
Confederate service at the opening of hostili- 
ties as a member of the Seventeenth Texas 
Infantry. His command began active opera- 
tions about Little Rock, Arkansas, and fro:n 
that date on, in that general locality, he 
rerved until the close of the war. He was in 
all the fights along Red river following 
3unks’ campaign: Manefield, Pleisant Till, 
Jenkins’ Ferry and Yellow Bayou; had the 
good fortune to escape wounds and imprison- 
ment, and surrendered at Hempstead, Texas, 
in May, 1865. 

For three years after the close of the war 
Mr. Porter resided in Milam county, but at 
the end of that time returned to Burleson 
county, and with the exception of that period 


He was reared in this county and re- 
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times and meeting with reverses in seasons 
of adversity. He has made over forty crops 
and tells with just pride that, although he 
has failed to make full crops some years, he 
has never failed to try, and has never made 
an entire failure. He resides on part of his 
inheritance, located about six miles west of 
Caldwell. With the fondness exhibited by 
all old Texans for live-stoek he still gives 
some attention to that industry, partieularly 
the sheep business, in which he has met with 
good success in recent years. Polities have 
claimed but little of Mr. Porter's time, and 
yet he cannot be said to have been indifferent 
He affiliates with the 
Democrats and occasionally takes the field 
for a favorite candidate or some measure 


Mr. 


his business 


to political matters. 


whose suecess he especially desires. 
Porter’s domestic life, like 
earcer, has not been without its unhappy ex- 
periences, His wife, who shared the joys 
and sorrows of his early manhood, died in 
1586, after having borne him nine children. 
She was a dauvhter of the Rev. William 
Lucas, a pioneer minister of the Baptist 
Church in Texas, originally from Alabama, 
whieh his native State. His wife’s 
maiden name was Sarah Norwood, and by 
this union he had nine children, of whom 
Mrs. Porter was the third in age. Her 
brothers and sisters were Daniel, Fannie, 
Wiliam T., Mary, James, Martha, John W. 
and Emma. Mr. Lucas died in 1875 and 
was buried at Porter’s Chapel, on Porter’s 
prairie, where also rest the remains of Mrs. 
Sallie J. Porter. To this union of Beverly 
A. and Sallie J. Porter were born nine chil- 


was 
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dren: Eugene Eden, Theodore Beverly, How- 
ard Bruce, William Virgil, Newell Edwin, 
Horace Greeley, Susan Frances, Jemima Mar- 
tha, and one that died in infancy. 

In 1887 Mr. Porter took in marriage for 
his second wife Mrs. Jane Houston, of Burle- 
son county, and daughter of Nevil A. and 
Christiana (Oldham) Gee. The present Mrs. 
Porter was born in Burleson county in 1849, 
and in 1870 married Charles Houston, by 
whom she had three children: Robert, Ina 
and Charles. Mr. and Mre. Porter have had 
two children: Hugh Nevil and Russel Au- 
brey. 

Mr. Porter is a member of the Methodist 
Church, in which he has held the position of 
Steward. 

Mr. Porter’s genealogical histury will be 
found in the sketch of his brother, Robert 
U. Porter, appearing elsewhere in this 
volume. 


WUC CU U— 


“THOMAS W. HARRELL, a farmer of 
of Milam county, was born in Martin 
county, North Carolina, December 10, 
1827. His paternal grandfather, Jesse 

Harrell, was probably a pioneer of North 

Carolina. He married Miss Chance, ard they 

had seven children, of whom Theophilus 

Harrell, the father of our subject, was the 

cldest child. The latter was born in Martin 

county, North Carolina, abuut 1797, was a 

farmer and mechanic by occupation, and died 

when the subject of this notice was in bis 
fourth year, at the age of thirty-three years. 

He married Mary Ann,a daughter of Batson 

Weatherbee, a farmer of North Carolina. 

They had five children, namely: Nancy 

Jane, who married Simmons Burnett both 

of whom are now deceased; William D., a 

resident of North Carolina; Thomas W., our 
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subject; Martha, wife of H. Y. Hyman, of 
North Carolina. The mother died in 1849. 
Thomas W. Harrell began life independ- 
ently at the age of twenty-one years. He 
learned the carpenter’s trade and followed it 
continuously ten years, and then began agri- 
cultural pursuits. In February, 1849, he 
came by rail and water to Grandico, Texas, 
later to Milam county, and thence to Walker 
county, where he followed carpentering about 
a year and a half. In the fall of 1850 he 
concluded to try his furtune in the State of 
his birth; accordingly took stage for Hons- 
ton and boat to Galveston, thence by boat to 
New Orleans, up the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers to Wheeling, West Virginia, by stage 
to Cumberland, Maryland, and thence by rail 
home. In October, 1862, Mr. Harrell en- 
listed in Company E, Seventeenth North Caro- 


‘lina Infantry, under Col. W. F. Martin, for 


service in the Confederate army. They took 
part in the battles of New Berne, Cedar 
Creek, Cold Harbor, siege of Fort Fisher 
and in the operations about Kingston, North 
Carolina. It was in hearing distance of 
the bombardment of Fort Fisher, and par- 
ticipated in a number of engagements, in 
one of which, March 10, 1865, Mr. Har- 
rell received a scalp wound in the head by 
which he was disabled for further duty dur- 
ing the remainder of the war. He was 
taken to a hospital at Raleigh, after the 
Bentonville fight to Charlotte, and when 
sufficiently recovered started to join his com- 
pany, but heard of the surrender before reach- 
ing it and returned home. 

In 1870 he came to Milam county, Texas, 
for permanent settlement, and paid $12.50 in 
gold per acre for 200 acres of land. He has 
since added to his original purchase until he 
now owns 600 acres, 290 acres of which is 
uuder a fine state of cultivation, and where 
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he raisee about fifty bales of cotton annually. 
Politically, Mr. Harrell affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and in 1886 he was elected 
County Commissioner of Milam county and 
served one term. 

Our subject was married in 1852, to 
Lonisa T., a daughter of Benjamin and Amy 
(Price) Martin. Mrs. Harrell was born 
and reared in Martin county, North Caro- 


| ject Was ten years of age. 


Mercer county, Kentucky. Isaac Coffman 
lived to a good old age, dying when onr sub- 
The grandfather, 
Henry Coffman, raised his family in Hop- 
kins county, as he did also his son, the father 
of our subject. The father was born in 1805, 
was married in 1830, and raised a family of 
eleven children, eight now living, viz.: W. 
H., our subject; Sarah K., wife of Jasper 


lina, where her family were early settlers, her | Orton, of Hanson, Kentucky; Elizabeth, now 
maternal grandfather, Thomas Price, being a | Mra, Nance, of Webster county, that State; 
euldier in the war of the Revolution. To | James Pi of Slaughterville, Kentucky; David 
this union there were born seven children: | HL, of Webster eounty, Kentucky; Leah F., 
Viola S., now the wife of R. G. Vaughn of | now Mrs. Slaton, of Hopkins county; Thomas 
Milam county; Della F., wife of W. D. Ty- | J., a resident of Burnet county, Texas; B.C., 


son of Boone county, Arkansas; William T., 
who died in infancy; Benjamin L., living 
in Milam county; William Thomas, who 
lives in Falls county, this State; Mary 
Louisa, wife of B. F. Stidham of Milam 
county; and Annie B., wife of D. I. Rob- 
erts of Milam county. The wifeand mother 
died in November, 1872, and in 1875 Mr. 


Harrell married Mrs. Joanna Davis, widow 





of Temple, this State; and Medora J., now 
Mrs. Smith, of Lee county. The father was 
a farmer by occupation, a member of the 
Methodist Chureh, and his death occurred in 


1584. The mother died in 1887. The Cobb 


family were originally from Georgia, and the 
grandfather of our subject, Howell Cobb, was 
a cousin of the noted Georgia statesman of 
that name. 


of O. K. Davis and daughter of A. M. Mass- W. H. Coffman was born in Hopkins 
engale, and the children of this union are | county, Kentucky, November 26, 1831. In 
Emma T. and Willie May, both now de- , October, 1555, he emigrated to Texas, locat- 
ceased, and Jessie L., Florence A., Dora | ing on his present farm of 277 acres. He is 
E. and Samuel M. |a Democrat in his political views, served as 

Mr. Harrell is a member of St. Paul's . Justice of the Peace a number of years, one 
Lodge, No. 177, A. F. & A. M., of Mays- 'ounty Commissioner, and repre- 


fic ld. 


term as 
sented Lee, Washington and Burleson coun- 
ties in the Eighteenth Legislature. Since 
1853 Mr. Coffman has served as secretary of 
the Masonic order, Lexington Lodge, No. 
138; has held the same office ten years in 
the A. L. of H., Alpha Council, No. 166, is 
the oldest Past Commander in the State; and 
is also a member of the K. of H. 

In Hopkins county, Kentucky, September 
23, 1855, our subject was united in marriage 
They had seven 


WUE CU 






\ / H. COFFMAN, one of the repre- 
| y sentative citizens of Lee county, is 

a son of John and Elizabeth (Cobb) | 
Coffman. The great-grandfather of our sub- 
jeet, Isaac Coffman, came froin Germany to 
Lincoln county, Virginia, at the close of the 
Revolutionary war. The family lived in that 
county until 1800, and in that year moved to i with Nancy C. brown. 
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children: Robert Morris, deceased; Denolas 
H., widow of a Mr. Thomas and a resident of 
Lee couuty; Genoa A., wife of Ira Bounds, 
of Milam county; Emma C., at home; Ann 
Elizabeth, now Mrs. Thomas, of Lee county; 
J. R. and Willian J., athome. The wife and 
mother died in July, 1875, and January 15, 
1880, in Lee county, Mr. Coffman married 
Mary E. Standlee. They also have seven 
children: John H., Nannie B., Travis, 
Thomas G., Minnie A., Ellen M. and Frances 


Cleveland. 
UL DUE E A 

F county, is a son of Thomas Browder. 

The latter’s father, Thomas Browder, 
lived in Hopkins county, Kentucky, was a 
soldier in the war of 1812, took part in the 
battle of New Orleans, with Jackson, and 
while returning from that engagement died 
suddenly when within a day’s journey of 
home. The father of our subject was born 
and reared in Hopkins county, Kentucky, 


M. BROWDER, a farmer of Lee 


where he spent his entire life, with the excep- - 


tion of one year passed in Texas. He was 
married in 1829 to Pernetta Jackson, and 
they had eleven children, namely: F. M.,our 
subject; James, deceased; John, deceased; 
Sallie, deceased; Mollie, deceased; Joseph, of 
Hopkins county, Kentucky; Richard, of 
Fannin county, Texas; Rufus, of Hopkins 
county; Sainnel, whose residence is un- 
known; David, deceased; and Thomas, de- 
ceased. The father died in 1880, and the 
motherin 1886. They were members of the 
Methodist Church. 

F. M. Browder, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Hopkins county, Kentucky, June 
1, 1831. In November, 1856, he came to 
Lee county, Texas, locating on the farm 
where he now resides. He owns 391 acres, 
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100 acres of which is under a fine state of 
cultivation. In 1861 he enlisted asa private 
in Company A, Seventeenth Texas Infantry, 
Confederate, under Colonel Allen, but did not 
participate in any battles, was principally on 
detail duty, and served west of the Missis- 
sippi river. At the close of the struggle he 
was employed by the Government in collect- 
ing titles. Mr. Browder has resided on his 
present farm continuously since coming to 
this State, with the exception of three years 
spent in Georgetown, for the purpose of edu- 
eating his children. 

In his political views he affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and socially is a Royal 
Arch Mason, holding his membership in Lex- 
ington Lodge, No. 138, in which he has served 
as Worshipful Master. He is a member of 
the Christian Church. 

Mr. Browder was married in Hopkins 
county, Kentucky, in 1851, to Ann Eliza 
Gordon, and they had one child, now de- 
ceased. The wife and mother died July 265, 
1856. In September, 1860, in Bastrop 
county, Texas, our subject married Cynthia 
L. Wilson, a daughter of John and Martha 
Wilson. The parents moved from the East- 
ern States to Mississippi, and in 1846 came 
to Bastrop county, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson had seven children: William, a farmer 
of Lee county; Caroline, now Mrs. Marley, 
of Bastrop county; Cynthia, the wife of our 
subject; Wiley, of Bastrop county; James, a 
farmer of Lee county; Andrew, of Bastrop 
county; and Jefferson, also of that county. 
The father, a member of the Methodist 
Church, died in 1881, and the mother still 
resides in Bastrop county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Browder have had six children, namely: Ed- 
ward M., of Dailas, Texas; Joseph D. and 
Rufus W., farmers of Lee county; Charles 
D., graduated at the Southwestern Univer- 
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sity in the class of 1887, and now resides at | time of war and living honorable and in- 
Georgetown, Texas; Mary E. is now the wife dustrious lives in time of peace. The grand- 
of Dr. A. L. Hawkins, also of that city; and 
Samuel J., of Lee connty. The eldest son, Ed- 


fathers of our subject were both soldiers in 
| 
ward M., was educated at the Southwestern G. of this article, migrated in 1842) frum 
l 


the Revolution. John Brown, father of John 


University, graduating in the class of 1885. | Alabama to Arkansas, where he resided for 
He then stndied law with John F. Crowe, of 
Giddings, was admitted to the bar, and im- | Texas and settling in Washington county, 
mediately opened an office in Dallas. He is | where, with the exception of three years, he 
now engaged in the practice of his profession | continued to reside until his death. He was 
with McCormick & Spence. a farminer, merchant and trader, and, in the 
course of a somewhat long and active life, 

Spey ih t cma: succeeded in accumulating a considerable 

amount of property. He went in 1869 to 

[OHN G. BROWN, of Rockdale, Milam | California, where, through some unfortunate 

j county, is a son of John and Fannie | investmenta, he lost heavily. While a resi- 
(Griffin) Brown, both natives of Ala- ' dent of Washington county he was for many 
bama, in which State the subject of this years Deputy Sheriff of the county and filled 
| 


about three years, coming thence in 1845 to 


sketch was also born. The father was born | other local positions, being a man of much 
there in 1808, was reared and marricd there, | public spirit and devoted to the best interests 
his marriage occurring in 1834, when he 
was united to a daughter of one of the first a life-long Democrat and greatly devoted to 
settlers of the State, John Griftin. John | the interests of his party. He died in Wash- 
Griffin and John Brown, the grandfathers of | ington county in 1876, aged sixty-eight 
the eubject of this review, were both natives , years. His wife, mother of our subject, died 
of North Carolina, and moved, within the | in 1847, the year after the removal to Texas. 
latter part of the last century or early in the | The issue of their marriage was six children, 
preseut one, to Alabama, where for many | four of whom attained maturity: Marion, 
years thereafter they resided, being exten- | John G., Thomas J. and James M., all of 
sive land-owners. Both died in their adopted | whom entered the Confederate army at the 
State and left numerous descendants, who | opening of the late war, enlisting in com- 
have since become scattered through the new | pany F, Fifth Texas Mounted Volunteers. 
Southwest. The Browns came originally | Marion died from injuries received in the 
from England, the Griffins from Ireland, | servico. Each of the others was wounded. 
Both took up their residence in this country | Thomas J. lost his life in 1868 in New 
in colonial times, settling in the southeast | Mexico, being killed by the Indians while 
Atlantic sea-coast States, whence they drifted | on his way to California. James M. is now 
toward the Gulf as the Indians were re- |a resident of San Patricio county, this State, 
moved and the country was opened to settle- | where he is engaged in fruit-growing. 

ment. It is a tradition of the family that John G Brown, the subject of this sketch, 
they were in the main sturdy yeomen and | was born in what was then Benton, now Cal- 
patriotic citizens, rendering gvod service in | houn, county, Alabama, July 26, 1839. He 

29 


of the community where he lived. He was 
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was thus in his sixth year when his parents 
came to Texas in 1845. After the death of 
his mother, the year following, he went, in 
1848, to live with a Mr. Connell, of Wash- 
ington county, with whom he made his home 
for four years, after which, in 1852, he was 
taken into the family of a Mrs. Pearson of 
that county. He remained with this lady 
for about five years, during which time he 
secured such limited educational advantages 
as were afforded at the time, being indebted 
to her for the same. He was also indebted 
to her for excellent training in other ways 
and for much encouragement and kindly 
- counsel. On this account he retains pleasant 
recollections of her and of his stay at her 
house, and he gratefully nakes this ac- 
knowledgment and pays her memory this 
public tribute. Working for her, for his 
father and occasionally for others, on the 
farm and at the stock business, his time 
was passed like that of most boys of 
his age until he reached his majority. 
Having married and, just as he was laying 
his plans for life, surveying his surround- 
ings for an opportunity to begin consecutive 
operations, the war came on and he subordi- 
nated all his personal projects to meet -the 
more pressing duties that called him to the 
field of action. Ile entered the Confederate 
army early in 1861, enlisting in Company 
F, Fifth Texas Mounted Volunteers, com- 
manded by Colonel Tom Green. With this 
company he was assigned to duty on the 
Texas frontier and began his service in the 
well remembered campaign into New Mex- 
ico. He was identified with the entire cam- 
paign, in which was fought the battle of Val 
Verde, and, returning, was in the expedition 
along the Gulf coast, participating in the 
fight at Galveston, in which he assisted in 
the capture of the “ Harriet Lane,” being 
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wounded in this exploit: by a minie ball. 
On account of this wound he was disabled 
and temporarily incapacitated for further 
service, spending the interim at home on a 
furlough. He soon recovered and returned 
to his command, with which he served until 
the close of the war, receiving his discharge 
at Houston in May, 1865. For three years 
following that date he worked on his father’s 
farm in Washington county, and in 1868 
started with his father for California, but, 
after reaching the Rio Grande river, decided to 
remain in Texas, and, returning to Washing- 
ton county, there engaged in the mercantile 
business at Sand Town. After a year’s suc- 
cessful pursuit of this business at that place, 
he embarked in the liquor business at points 
along the line of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
tral Railroad, which was then building west 
toward Austin. He retained these interests 
until 1876, when he settled at Rockdale, 
where he opened a saloon, which he. has 
since conducted. He is thus one of Rock- 
dale’s oldest business men, and, it may be 
added, withont exaggerstion, is one of her 
successful ones. A business in Rockdale, 
averaging from $15,000 to $18,000 ann ually, 
a half interest in a business worth $6,000 in 
Corpus Christi, a fruit farm of 300 acres, 
worth $10,000, in San Patricio county, and 
an interest in a farm of 300 acres in Milam 
county, besides other investments, show that 
he has not been idle during the last two dec- 
ades; for it must be remembered that he 
came out of the war without a dollar and had 
to struggle for several years for a bare sub- 
sistence for himself and family. That he 
has been diligent and watchful of his inter- 
ests it is needless to say. He has devoted 
himself strictly to business, has always lived 
within his means, has been careful of his 
investments and conservative in all things. 
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For nine years he has served as Alderman of : remuneration. From this little volume we 
the town of Rockdale, and it is doing no in- | learn that the family is one of the oldest and 
Justice to others to say that Rockdale has | most prominent in the United States. The 
never had on its board of Common Council a name origivated in Europe, possibly in TTol- 
man more solicitous for the general welfare | land, where it seems to have been Bosman. 

of the place, and more active in the support Joseph E. and Nathan Bozeman emigrated 
of every ineasure looking to that end, than | to America with one of the Baltimores, and 
Mr. Brown. His means, ability and pro- | were among the pioneers of Maryland, but 
gressive spirit make of him a valuable man | how they obtained a footing in the English 
in a new and enterprising place like Rock- 
dale, and his support is always confidently 
relied upon in any nndertaking of a publie 
nature. He is nota partisan politician, but 
leing a strong Democrat he generally in- 
terests himself in political matters to the 
extent of voting, and also, when occasion de- 
mands, is ever ready to turn ont and work ' born in Bladen county, North Carolina, in 
1730. Ho married Ann, a danghter of 
Nathaniel Richardson, who was a member of 
the Provincial Congress held at Halifax in 
1776. Nine children were born to Samuel 
Bozeman, the first being Joseph, who was the 
duuble great-vrandfather of our subject, born 
in North Carolina in April, 1756. He was 
a patriot soldier and participated in the siege 
of Augusta, Georgia, to which State at the 
close of hostilities he and his brothers and 


county of the Calverts is not stated. Grant- 
ing that they first crossed the channel to 
England, and cet out for the New World as 
stated, their descendants seattered from the 
Baltimore colony to all points of the compass, 
North and South Carolina coming in fora 
good share of them. Samuel Bozeman was 
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for the success of any man or canse whose 
interests he espouses. 

February 15, 1861, Mr. Brown married 
Miss Myra Wray, then of Washington 
county, this State, but a native of Tennessee. 
Of this marriage four children have been 
born, of whom but two attained mature years: 
John T. and William M., both of whom are 
farmers of Milam county. 


ta sisters immigrated, settling near Savannah. 
6 Ae er 


His tirst wife was a Miss Wood, a sister of 
Rev. David Wood, a Baptist minister. Mrs. 
Bozeman died young and left only one child, 
Nathan, the father of the celebrated New 
York physician and surgeon, Dr. Bozeman. 







sILLIAM E. BOZEM A N.—Few 
* families are richer in history than 
= the Bozeman family, and fewer of 
them have made any effort to gather and | The second wife of Joseph Bozeman was 
preserve in tangible shape for posterity a | Elizabeth Pendleton, of Pennsylvania, whom 
record of the deeds and achievements of their | he married in 1797. In 1806 Joseph moved 
ancestors as far back as their foreign ances- | his family to Kaskaskia, Illinois, by stage, 
try. Such record the Bozemans have, owing | requiring from March to May to make the 
to the care of one Joseph Bozeman, of | trip. Disease was so prevalent there that the 
Meridian, Mississippi. The work was ac- | lives of his family were in jeopardy, and he 
complished after abont a decade of hard | returned in the fall of the same year to 
labor, at a considerable outlay and without | Georgia on pack horses. fn 1818 he moved 
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his effects from Twiggs county, Georgia, to 
Covington county, Alabama, where he died 
in 1821, from the effects of a wound from a 
falling tree. 

Mr. Bozeman was a fine mechanic, being 
skilled both in wood and iron, and was a 
gunsmith also. He was a fine marksman, 
and had a great taste for the sports of hunt- 
ing and fishing. By occupation he was a 
farmer, and made it successful. Politically, 
he was a Democrat, and religiously a member 
of the Baptist Church. Nathan Bozeman was 
born October 7, 1785, and November 1, 1807, 
married Miss Harriet Knotts, of Burke 
county, Georgia, near Waynesboro. Mr. 
Knotts was born in South Carolina in 1745, 
and was a colonial soldier in the war of the 
Revolution. In 1819 Nathan Bozeman 
moved to Covington county, Alabama, and 
six years later removed to Butler county, 
near Greenville, and finally moved, in 1838, 
to Coosa county, where he died ten years 
later, October 11, 1848. He was a man of 
great industry, and public-spirited to a 
remarkable degree. He used to say that the 
sound of many axes in forest and field was 
the sweetest music he ever heard, and always 
believed in all of the members of his house- 
hold having employment. He accumulated 
a good property, and won a high place in 
public esteem. As a valuable and honorable 
citizen, Nathan Bozeman will always be 
remembered. His family consisted of eleven 
children, the fourth of which family was 
David Wood Bozeman, the father of our 
subject. 

The birth of David W. Bozeman took 
place February 16, 1814, and he received 
the rudiments of an education in his native 
State. When only eighteen years of age he 
married Miss Ann English Browning, a lady 
of fifteen. For many years of his life Mr. 
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Bozeman was engaged as an overseer, and as 
his means accumulated he invested in negro 
property, whose labor made him rich rapidly. 
He bought and managed large estates and 
became one of the most successful financiers 
of the State of Alabama. Moneyed corpora- 
tions sought his assistance and counsel, and 
the State his services. He was an ardent 
Democrat of the States-Right stripe, and of 
pronounced disunion sentiments when the 
question union was being agitated. 

In 1860 he was a delegate to the conven- 
tion which nominated Jobn C. Breckenridge 
to the Presidency. The next year he took 
his seat in the Alabama Legislature, and was 
an active participant in the deliberations of 
that day. In 1855 Mr. Bozeman established 
himself at Wetumpka, Alabama, in the bank- 
ing business, and was very prosperous when 
the Civil war came on and swept away at 
one breath $56,000. His reverses might have 
crippled him seriously had he not made a 
speculative trip to Texas in 1857 and invested 
largely in western lands in Milam and Tom 
Green counties. He had visited the State 
even earlier than that, being here on an 
exploring tour in 1851. 

After the war Mr. Bozeman came to Milam 
county and gave his attention to farming and 
speculating in land. He had a strong desire 
for the excitement incident to a campaign in 
politics. He was a great reader, and when 
called upon for a speech always had some- 
thing interesting to give his hearers. He 
was once a candidate for the State Senate in 
Texas. In the latter part of his life he united 
with the Missionary Baptist Church. His 
habits were always temperate and moral. In 
personal appearance he was tall, with black 
hair and eyes and olive complexion, and great 
firmness marked his dealings with those 
under him, and what he said he meant and 
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what he required he had done. He set 
special value upon manual labor, but gener- 
ousiy extended finaucial aid whenever he was 
convinced of the true worth of the recipient. 
He died in 1887, but his widow still survives 
him, enjoying apparently excellent health. 
Mr. Bozeman was the father of fourteen 
children: James H., born October 20, 1836, 
and died at the age of eighteen; Wiliam E., 
our subject; David B., born January 2, 
1845; Emma A., born January 2, 1848, mar- 
ried Alonzo Rushing, of Alabama; Nathan 
G., born September 5, 1853; Heury J., born 
Jane 3, 1855; Beauregard P., born March 
19, 1862; while seven others died in child- 
hood. 

William E. Bozeman was born in Loundes 
county, Alabama, March 23, 1841, and was 
brought ap on a farm and secured only coun. 
try-school advantages. At twenty yeare of 
age he enlisted as Sergeant in Company I, 
Captain B. F. Melton, his first colonel being 
John Withers, and his last one Colonel 
Charles Forsythe, Third Alabama Regiment of 
Infantry. He participated in many hard- 
fought battles, among them being. those of 
Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill, Savage Station, 
Malvern Hill, Fredericksburg, and all of the 
engagements of Lee’s army until the full of 
1864, when he received a flesh wound at the 
battle of Cedar Creek in Virginia. This con- 
fined him to the hospital until December, 
when be returned home, where he remained 
until March, 1865. He then set out to join 
the decimated ranks of Lee’s army, but at 
Danville he heard of the surrender and with 
bowed-head he returned to his home. The 
next year he left his native State and came 
to Texas, stopping in Red River county until 
1868, when he came to Milam county and 
eettled in the vicinity of Baileyville, where 
he haa since resided. He lives on a part of 
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the Jand purchased by his father in 1857, 
having received from his father 225 acres, on 
which he settled in 1868S, and which he has 
improved. Mr. Bozeman also owns a half 
seetion in Tom Green county, suitable for 
grazing, 

In 186-4 he married Miss Sallie Pylant, a 
caughter of John A. and Mary Pylant, who 
were then residents of Alabama. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bozeman have had eight children, all 
girls; Mollie, now wife of W. J. Smilie, of 
Milam county; Emma J., wife of D. P. Will- 
iams, of Dallas county, Texas; Minnie L.; 
Lurline L., wife of J. D. Stoneham, of Falls 
connty; Willie E. and Jessie R., still at 
home. The religions connection of the family 
is with the Baptist Church, most of them 
holding or having held membership in Caddo 
Church, in the vicinity of Baileyville. 
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“WY UH. YOE.—Since the days when the 
adventurous Captain Henry Hudson 
first pushed his explorations up the 

romantic stream that bears his name, and on 
the banks of that stream planted the seeds of 
one of the thriftiest colonies on this con- 
tinent, down to the present time, the nation 
under whose flag he sailed, Holland, and 
the more populons and stronger nation, Ger- 
many, which he may be said in some measure 
to have represented, have furnished to this 
country a large portion of its people, and what 
is better, some of its sturdiest, thriftiest, 
most intelligent and best citizens. These two 
countries have sent to the New World repre- 
sentatives who have illustrated, both in war 
and peace, the characteristics of their people. 
being no less distinguished for their valor in 
one than for the triumphs of their genius and 
industry in the other. And it can be said 
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without disparagement to the numerous other | sold out his mercantile interests in January, 


people represented in the American body 
politie that those cominunities where the 
Dutch and German settlers predominate are 
without exception in national faith and unity 
the soundest, as they arein the common af: 
fairs of life in the healthiest and most pros- 
perous condition. 

The subject of this sketch is a native of 
Germany and comes to the strong German 
stock here referred to. He was born July 
23, 1844, and is a son of John and Lizzie 
Yoe, both natives also of Germany. The 
parents never came to America, but have al- 
ways resided in their native country, where 
they are leading the quiet, useful lives of the 
respectable and fairly well-to-do middle class 
of citizens to which they belong. C. H. Yoe 
left Germany a sixteen-year-old lad in 1860, 
and came to this country making his first 
stop at Baltimore, In that city he apprenticed 
himself to a blacksmith and learned the trade 
which he followed there and in Washington 
city until after the close of hostilities between 
the two sections in 1865, when he came 
South and for a year or more lived at New 
Orleans. 

He came to Texas in 1868, and a year later 
to Milam county. Fora year after coming to 
this county he worked on a farm; then he 
took up his residence in Cameron, where he 
again went at his trade and followed it 
steadily tor nearly ten years. By industry, 
thrift and economy he managed to save some 
from his earnings, and being desirous of 
venturing into a new field of employment he 
purchased a small stock df goods in 1878 and 
engaged in the mercantile business in Cam- 
eron. His venture proved successful, he en- 
larged his stock from time to time as de- 
manded by the trade and for a number of 
years did a large and successful business. He 


1892, and, having already made several con- 
siderable investments in farm lands, extended 
his operations in this direction and has since 
given his attentiou actively to improving his 
holdings. He owns soine desirable real estate 
in this county, having over 600 acres of farm 
land under cultivation, on which he raises 
an abundance of Texas’ sovereign product, 
cotton. He also owns good town property in 
Cameron and is regarded as one of Cameron’s 
solid men of means. 

Mr. Yoe’s energies have. been concentrated 
in the pursuit of his own business and his 
efforts have yielded him a rich reward. 
He has never held public office but once, 
when he was induced to take for a short 
time the office of County Treasurer, which 
he filled acceptably until his successor was 
elected and qualified. He has taken an active 
part, however, in all matters relating to the 
development of the town and county, and 
has been foremost both with his money and 
personal efforts to promote all enterprises 
looking to their improvement. He is also 
identified, with the best social interests of the 
place, being a member of the Knights of 
Honor and the Masons, in which last order 
he is a Knight Templar, and has filled all the 
positions in the blue lodge and chapter to 
which he belongs. He adheres to the religious 
faith of his fathers, being a member of the 
Lutheran Chureh, but is liberal both in 
opinion and with his means as respects the 
support of church organizations. In 1871 
Mr. Yoe married Caroline Meyers, a daughter 
of Frederick and Rose Elizabeth Meyers, who 
were among Milam county’s early settlers, 
and who are most pleasantly remembered by 
many of the older citizens of this day. They 
were natives of Germany and came to 
America about 1844 or 1845, settling in 
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Milam county a year or two later. The 
father died in Cameron in 1870, aged fifty- 
three, and the mother in 1872, at the same 
age. Of their twelve children only five are 
now living,—Caroline (Mrs. Yoe), Albert, 
Charles, Lu and David,—three dying of yel- 
low fever in Houston shortly after the family 
came to the State, and four in Cameron. It 
would be depriving this sketch of part of its 
interest and robbing a good woman of her 
just deserts, not to add that much to the 
success Which Mr. Yoe has attained has been 
due to the kindly counsel and efficient aid 
which he bas received at the hands of the 
lady whom he selected now more than twenty 
years ago for a companion, and who during 
all these years has borne him a faithful and 
affectionate companionship. 
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HILIP DANIEL KOONTZ, a 
stockman, residing tweve miles north 
of Georgetown, in Glasscock valley, 
is the only son of W. A. and Louisa 

(Counts) Koontz, of German descent. The 
mother’s name is but the English spelling of 
the father’s name. The paternal family lo- 
eated in Rockingham county, Virginia, in an 
early day, and the grandfather of our subject 
afterward moved to Madison county, Ohio. 
W. A. Koontz was born in Virginia, was 
reared to manhood and married in Ohio; 
taught school in that State several years, and 
then began a broker's business, which, in con- 
nection with banking, he followed untii late 
in life. He tben, having made a fortune, 
retired from active life, and now resides in 
Sedalia, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Koontz had 
two children, and the daughter, now deceased, 
was the wife of J. M. Stroup, a prominent and 
successful merchant of Sedalia. 
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P. D. Koontz was born in Madison county, 
Ohio, April 21, 1549, and was educated at 
the Ohio Wesleyan College, at Delaware, 
Ohio, and at the Antioch College, at Yellow 
Much of his early life 
Raised 
in the Buckeye State by indulgent and well- 


Springs, sume State. 
Was given to travel and reereation. 


to-do parents, and educated at the best of 
northern schools, Mr. Koontz yet saw fit, in 
his young manhood, to cast his lot among the 
people of Williamson county, where, for 
twenty years, he has suecessfully tried the 
virtue of Texas soil and climate. He wasin- 
duced to come to this county by the father 
(now deceased) and an uncle of Captain J. A. 
Rumsey, of Corn Hill. Arriving in this 
neighborhood in the fall of 1872, Mr. Koontz 
purchased 100 acres of improved land in the 
Glasscock valley, known as the Tremble 
farin. This was the beginning of his Texas 
life, and, althongh he has spent a part of the 
intervening time at his boyhvoud’s home, he 
has ever since maintained his residence here. 
To the orisinal purchase he bas gradually 
added until he now owns 2,000 acres, 600 
aeres of which is under a fine state of culti- 
vation. This is one of the best farms in 
Williamson county. Mr. Koontz gives spe- 
cial attention to the raising of Poland-China 
swine. 

In this county, in 1872, our subject was 
united in marriage to Miss Emer Marrs, who | 
died four years later. They had two chil- 
dren: losa Winetka, wife of John E. King, 
Jr., of Williamson county; and Emola Glen, 
wife of Thomas S. King, also of this county. 
May 2, 1881, Mr. Koontz married Fannie 
L. Orebaugh, a daughter of John L. and 
Emily (Jones) Orebaugh. Her ancestors were 
of German descent, located in the same county 
in Virginia as did Mr. Koontz’s people, and 
afterward moved to Ohio. John L. Ore- 
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baugh, a merchant by occupation, was born 
and passed his entire life in Highland county, 
Ohio, and died of disease contracted while 
serving as a Union soldier. Mrs. Koontz 
was left an orphan at the age of thirteen 
years, with two sisters: Mary, wife of J. H. 
Van Pelt, a prosperous farmer of Madison 
county, Ohio; and Ella, now Mrs. E. B. Col- 
lier, of Dayton, that State. Mr. and Mrs. 
Koontz have had the following children: 
Texas Belle, Carlo Serena, and Ernest Sam- 
uel, aged respectively (1893), eleven, nine and 
seven years. 
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R. JOHN THREADGILL, Second 
1) Vice President of the First National 
aE’ Bank of Taylor, was born in Anson 
county, North Carolina, September 28, 1847, 
a son of James and Eliza (Paul) Threadgill, 
who were born and reared there, the father 
being of English and the mother of Scotch 
extraction. The father was a speculator and 
was favorably known all over the Southwest. 
For over thirty years he was a prominent 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
a good man and foremost in the conflicts of 
the times for the betterment of the condition 
of the masses. He took a broad view of his 
personal responsibility and his active years 
were all most earnestly given to the promo- 
tion of the cause of goodness under a high 
impulse that makes life great and often very 
effective. He died January 1, 1880, aged 
sixty-five years. 

The mother of our subject belonged to a 
fine old Scotch family, the McKinneys of 
North Carolina. She was adeeply pious wo- 
man and reflected the power and beauty of a 
Christian life in relation to her family, the 
church and the community. These parents 
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had twelve children, all of whom lived to 
mature years, and ten are living at the pres- 
ent writing. 

Our subject was educated in the common 
schools and studied medicine under the tutel- 
aye of Dr. E. F. Ash, of Wadesborough, 
North Carolina, and attended a course of 
medical lectures in the Baltimore Medical 
College during the winter of 1867-68. He 
then returned to North Carolina and began 
the practice of medicine in a country town, 
remaining there until the summer of 1870, 
when he came to Washington county, Texas, 
and practiced there until May 1, 1875, then 
located near Circleville, in Williamson coun- 
ty, and practiced there until the town of Tay. 
lor started, and ever since that time has been 
located there. 

His practice continued until 1880, when he 
entered into the real-estate business, continu- 
ing until 1890, when he went into the bank- 
ing business. He was elected to his present 
position in 1891. The other officers of the 
bank are: John R. Hoxie, President; J. P. 
Sturgis, Vice President; Dr. John Threadgill, 
Second Vice President; C. H. Welch, Cash- 
ier; F? L. Welch, Assistant Cashier. This 
bank has a capital paid in of $150,000, with 
a surplus of $25,000, and it does a general 
banking business. 

Our subject owns much real estate in Tay- 
lor, Williamson and in other counties in the 
State. He was the first physician that prac- 
ticed in the town, and owned the first drug 
store, which is now conducted by his brother, 
J. G. Threadgill. From August, 1877, to 
Angust, 1879, he conducted this store. He 
was also the first Notary in the town and 
erected the third dwelling, and since that 
time to the present has been very active in 
all of the enterprises for public improvement. 
Either as Mayor or as Alderman he has been 
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connected with the city government ever | 


since the organization of the place, serving as 
Mayor from 18S5 to 1889, when he refused 
the office longer. 

The Doctor haa been married three times, 
his third wife having been Miss Fannie Fal- 
well of Memphis, Tennessee. By his second 
marriage he had one daughter, Jennie, and 
one by his third, Mary Fannie. 

Mrs. Threadgill is a valued member of the 
Episcopal Church, believing in the beautiful 
tenets of that church. The Doctor is a blue 
lodge Mason, a member of the I. O. O. F., | 
in which he has held the chairs, and is also a | 
member of the Knights of Pythias. He takes 
a great interest in lucal politics and is a 
strong supporter of the State administration. - 
He is one of the prosperous and successful ` 
business men of the county, and his life fur- | 
nishes a good example of what will and per- | 

i 
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severance can accomplish when coupled with 
honesty and strict integrity. 
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AMES H. HOLTZCLAW.--In the sum- 
mer of 1835 Major Sterling C. Robert- 
son, the empresario, then engaged in | 

his scheme of founding a colony in Texas, 
made an extensive tour of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky in the 
interest of his enterprise. He succeeded in 
inducing a large number of settlers to ac- 
company him out that year, and these took 
up claims what was then known as “ Robert- 
son’s grant.” One of this number was War- 
ner Bernard Holtzclaw, the father of James 
H. Holtzclaw of this article. Warner Bern- 
ard Holtzclaw was a native of Virginia, born 
in the firet year of this century. He was 
reared in his native State and when a young 
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Nashville, where he became overseer for 
General Andrew Jackson, and where he mar- 
ried and resided until his removal to Texas. 
His marriage occurred in 1831, when he 
espoused Martha, a daughter of Captain 
James Leach, then of Davidson county, Ten- 
nessee, but originally from Virginia, a vet- 
eran of the Revolution and an early immi- 


grant to the West. 


On coming to Texas in 1835 Warner Ber- 
nard Holtzclaw “taid a head-right” ona 
tract of land in what was the unsur- 
veyed and unsettled San Gabriel and Little 
river country, now Milam county. Noactual 


settlement on his 


then 


“ head-right” was at- 
tempted by him at that time on account of 
the transitional state of affairs on the fron- 
tier at that tine. Like many others he spent 
the time between that date and the tinal 
emancipation of Texas from Mexican author- 
ity, in prospecting, hunting and scouting. 
His family came to Texas in 1836 and settled 
at Nacogdoches, where they remained during 
the troublous times of the Revolution. In 
1837, with the gradual forward movement of 
the settlers toward the west and southwest 
he moved his family to the town of Wash- 
ington, where he embarked in the hotel busi- 
ness, Which he followedat that place for about 
two years. He was the pioneer hotel-keeper 
of Washington, and furnished accommoda- 
tions for man and beast to many of Texas’ 
early settlers and most distinguished men. 
He died in Washington county, in 1842, 
meeting a violent death at the hands of an 
assassin Who shot him from smbush as he 
was returning home to his farm, which was 
about three miles from town. He was taken 
away in the prime of life, at a time when his 
career gave promise of greater activity and 


usefulness than he had theretofore known, 


man migrated to Tennessee, locating near | albeit his earlier years had not been spent in 
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idleness nor in unprofitable labor. He was 
one who was well formed by nature for the 
duties that fell to his lot, and he discharged 
those duties creditably to himself and with 
advantage to the community in which he 
lived. Strong in body, courageous, self- 
reliant, expert in the use of fire-arins and 
skilled in wood-craft, he combined all the ele- 
ments of the frontiersman with the better 
qualities of the sturdy, industrious, home- 
loving commonwealth builder. To these en- 
dowments were added habits of temperance 
and sobriety, charity for the foibles and short- 
comings of others, and a generosity toward 
all his fellow creatures, hardly equaled in 
those times, now celebrated as the golden age 
of the household virtues and man’s love for 
man. During hie residence in Tennessee he 
interested himself actively in politics, being 
a Democrat and trained under the eye of the 
: great apostle of Democracy, General Jackson, 
to whom he was greatly attached both per- 
sonally and politically. Polities playing but 
little part in the affairs of the people of Texas 
when he took up his residence here, his mind 
was concerned with the more weighty prob- 
lems incident to the founding of the new 


government of the Republic, and the further- 


ance of the measures by which it should be 
sustained. He left at his death a widow and 
two children. The widow was married a 
second time, in 1846, to V. P. Ackerman, of 
Washington county, and died a year later. 
The elder of the two children was James H. 
Holtzclaw, of this article, and the younger 
a daughter, Martha, who was first the wife of 
L. M. Minor, and after his death the wife of 
R. H. Sanford, both of Milam county. 
James H. Holtzclaw, with whom this 
sketch is mainly concerned, was born at Gen- 
eral Jackson’s famous country seat, “ The 
Hermitage,” near Nashville, Tennessee, 
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March 20, 1833. His recollections, however, 
are entirely of Texas, as he was brought to 
this State by his parents at the age of three. 
He was reared principally in Washington 
county. On the death of his mother he was 
bound out, at the age of fourteen, to William 
Rutledge of Washington county, tolearn the 
blacksmith’s trade, but before completing his 
indenture ran away and joined an expedition 
bound for New Mexico in search of gold. 
With this party of adventurers, composed of 
116 men under the leadersbip of Rev. Stew- 
art, a Methodist minister, he spent several 
months prospecting in New Mexico. The 
expedition broke up in the fall of 1852, hav- 
ing failed in its object, the finding of gold. 
Its members separated and followed their in- 
dividual inclination, scattering into diverse 
sections of the Union. Mr. Holtzclaw located 
at El Paso, Texas, which was on the route to 
California, and along which there was a large 
amount of travel in those days. There he 
secured work at his trade and followed it 
protitably for a period of two years. He then 
returned to Texas, and going to his old home 
in Washington county, passed a short time 
there and then came, in 1855, to Milam 
county. Here he was married, February 4, 
1857, and then settled down to farming on 
the head-right located by his father, between 
the San Gabriel and Little rivers. He has 
since continuously resided here. He has been 
engaged in farming on his present place 
nearly forty years, and thus has not only one 
of the first located head-rights, but one of 
the oldest actually settled farms in the county. 
He has added to the old homestead by pur- 
chase until his holdings now embrace 2,300 
acres, all lying in the black land district, 
and about 400 acres of which is under culti- 
vation. It is asplendid body of land and one 
that is yearly growing in value. 
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Mr. Holtzclaw filled the usnal number of 
local offices, and was a volunteer in the Con- 
federate army, serving from May, 1862, nntil 
the surrender as a member of Company B, 
Brown’s regiment, with which he did duty 
along the coast and at interior points in the 
State. 

Mrs. Holtzclaw, like her husband, is a na- 
tive of Tennessee, born in Williamson county, 
in 1834. Her maiden name was Elizabeth 
T. Sanford, she being a daughter of Ruben 
and Mary Sanford, who moved to Texas in 
1854. She was reared in Williamson county, 
Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. Iloltzclaw are the 
parents of three children: John E. of Belton, 
Beil county, this State; Martha R. wife of 
Lewis Davis, of Port Townsend, Washing- 
ton; and James, a farmer of Milam county. 
Mrs. Holtzclaw is a member of the Christian 
Church. Mr. Holtzclaw is a Universalist. 
In politics be is an independent. Both, as 
might be expected, are greatly devoted to 
Texas and all its intereste and institutions. 

Mr. Holtzclaw’s life is suggestive of a his- 
torical perspective that is full of interest, a 
perspective that is crowded with stirring in- 
cidents and events of surpassing moment. 
It really embraces all of the history-making 
period of the State’s existence,—fivedifferent 
governments, three wars of national conse- 
quence, besides numerous Indian forays and 
expeditions, the expulsion of the red man, the 
era of railway development, urban develop- 
ment, internal improvement, and all the 
wonders wrought by steam and electricity, 
brains energy and inoney. 
ous change, which seems more like the work 
of the euchanter’s wand than the steady prog- 
ress ot human events, he bas performed, in 
his humble and anpretentious way, the part 
which time and chance have assigned to him; 
and that he has done it faithfully and well is 


In this marvel- 
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the unanimous testimony of those among 
whom he has so long lived and labored. 

An incident of alocal interest and illustra- 
tive somewhat of the character of the man, is 
tuld of Mr. Holtzclaw by one of his neigh- 
In the summer of 1865, while a nuni- 
ber of regiments of United States troops were 
on their way to San Antonio as an army of 
occupation, one of the regiments halted for 
refreshments one day on the San Gabriel 
river near Mr. Holtzclaw’s place. Mr. II. 
happening to pass that way at the time 
noticed their colors (a splendid flag said to 
have been presented to them by the ladies’ 
of the town in New York where the reviment 
was raised) standing in the bed of the river 


bors. 


at some distance unprotected, but in full 
view of the camp. Slipping down unseen 
the stood he hurriedly 
took off the large silver spear-head and 


to where tlac 
cord and made away with them, leaving 
the staff and tlas. 

was diseovered there 
An 


stituted; several citizens were arrested and 


the loss 
was consternation in 


Âs svon as 


the camp. immediate search was in- 
threats of severe punishment indulged in. 
Among others arrested was a tenant on Mr. 
Holtzclaw’s place, Alexander Phillips, whom 
it was reported the suldiers were treating 
with considerable indignity. Seeing that his 
neighbors were suffering unjustly and that 
the search then going on was liable to develop 
into a sort of persecution, Mr. Holtzclaw 
concluded to “make a clean breast of it” 
and face the consequences whatever they 
might be. He therefore went down to the 
camp and asked to see the officer in com- 
mand. This at first was denied him, but 
after some parleying he was conducted into 
the presence of this gentleman. He informed 
the otticer that he had come to say that none 
of the citizens whom he had caused to be 
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apprehended or was then in search of had the 
missing trappings; that those coveted articles 
were at that moment in his (Holtzclaw’s) 
possession, where they had been since he had 
taken them from the staff a day or so before. 
The officer asked Mr. Holtzclaw what he 
meant by such conduct, and in the same 
breath desired to know if he was fully aware 
of the natnre of the offence he had com- 
mitted. Mr. H. replied that he had just 
come out of the army where he had given up 
four years of valuable time, and that if he 
did not bring home with him some knowledge 
of the rules of war, his four years’ service 
might be considered as lost, for he certainly 
had not brought anything else. Then, look- 
ing the officer steadily in the eye, he said: 
“Colonel, when a flag is left unprotected 
isn’t it the property of the enemy, provided 
the enemy can get it?” The officer winced a 
little, but replied that it was oot supposed 
that there was an enemy in that vicinity. 
Mr. Holtzclaw answered that if there was not, 
then there would not sem to be much need 
for any soldiers around, The officer then 
asked him what he had intended to do with 
the things he had taken. Mr. H. said that 
his intention was to make the finest bridle in 
Texas out of the rope, and to decorate it be- 
comingly with the silver spearhead. After 
some other remarks of a desultory but re- 
spectful nature on the part of each, Mr. Holtz- 
claw took his departnre without being after- 
ward threatened or molested. The spear- 
lead aud cord was turned over to a soldier 
who was sent after them, and no more was 
heard of the matter. 
ee 

) P. BRANCH.—The warp and woof 
Y of historical narrative is made of 

facts and no retiring dislike for the 
world’s plaudits, therefore, should be allowed 
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to shade one’s virtues of character. Yet 
when these veil themselves in a sensitive 
shrinking from the glare of public gaze it is 
sometimes very difticult to do one justice in 
a personal notice like the present, especially 
when the biographer is compelled in some 
degree to depend on the man himself for 
much of his personal history. William P. 
Branch, who for nearly twenty years has been 
a resident of Rockdale and whose business 
career, and, in fact, the greater part of whose 
life has been identified with the history of 
the place, is one to whom the foregoing ob- 
servations apply with some force. 

Mr. Branch is a native of Virginia, having 
been born near Petersburg in 1851 and is a 
son of Robert H. and Martha Branch, both 
of whom were natives also of the Old Do- 
minion. The boyhood and youth of the sub. 
ject of this sketch were passed on his father’s 
farm, where, in the intervals of his labor as 
an assistant in the duties about home, he re- 
ceived the elements of a common English 
education. The late Civil war, which 
wrought such havoc in the fortunes of so 
many of Virginia’s best people, brought to 
the family of the subject of this notice its 
relative proportion of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, and changed in many essentials the 
plans of the father with respect to the future 
of his sons. William P. early decided on a 
career for himself, and at the age of seven- 
teen, in 1868, left home and went to New 
York city, where he entered a boot and shoe 
house, in which he became cashier and book- 
keeper, a position which at once ushered him 
into the world of business and brought him 
much valuable experience. He remained in 
New York four years, when, in 1872, he 
turned his attention to the “New South- 
west,” then just entering on the era of de- 
velopment which has since marked its prog- 
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ress. From 1872 to February 1874 he re- 
sided near Palestine in Anderson county, this 
State, where he was engaged in the mercan- 
On the completion of the 
railroad to Rockdale, on the date last men- 
tioned, he settled here and this has since 
been his home. He started with the town, 
being on the site early enongh not only to 
“get in on the ground floor,” as the saying 
goes, bnt to start on the ground itself, since 
there were but few buildings in the place 
when he came. From 
present his fortunes have been linked with 
thore of the town, prospering with its gen- 
eral prosperity and losing by its reverses and 
disasters. For a number of years he was 
engaged in the general mercantile business, 
but abont 1882 changed to furniture, and in 
the past ten or eleven years he has built up 
one of the largest trades in this line in Milam 
county. He also has a honse at 
Taylor, which was established about the same 
time the one was at Rockdale, and which 
does a large aud successful business. Mr. 
Branch gives his attention exclusively to his 
business interests, never having been identi- 
fie] with any outside enterprises except the 
Rockdale bank, of which he was for about 
two years cashier. [le has, however, con- 
tributed to local enterprises financially and 
assisted in person in getting them on foot. 
Whatever is calenlated to stimulate the in- 


tile business. 


branch 


dustry or promote the general welfare of the | 


community in which he resides he is willing 
to help in proportion to his means and does 
so cheerfully. Like most new towns Rock- 
dale suffered severely in former years by 
fires, and a number of its citizens lost at 
different times a large share of their earn- 
ings, Mr. Branch being one of this number, 
and having probably sustained heavier los-es 
than any other man in the town. But he 
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that date nntil the! 


home, and, like many others who had fought 
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has survived these financial disasters, and, 
| maintaining an abiding contidence in the 
future of the town, he has reared upon the 
ruins of his former establishments his pres- 
lent splendid business interests. 

| In Jannary, 1877, Mr. Branch married 
| Miss Ella V. Rogers, then of Rockdale, a 
daughter of Rev. O. F. Rogers, who moved 
| to Texas from Booneville, Mississippi, where 


Mr. and 


Mrs. Branch have a pleasant home and lend 


| Mrs. Branch was born and reared. 


their aid to the best social interests of the 


town, as well as to its moral and religious 
\ 


Interests. 
wv Sf) or tI 


ARRETT E. KING, a prominent busi- 

f ness man of Taylor, was born in Lown- 
| dea county, Mississippi, in 1858, a son 

of Jolin King, a native of South Caro- 

lina, In an early day the latter moved with 

i hia parents to Mississippi, where he received 
ja limited education. In 1859 he landed in 
| Robertson county, Texas, and was there en- 
' gaged in agricultural pursuits until 1869. 
At the opening of the late war he joined 
Colonel Ford's company, and for about three 
years eerved on the western frontier of Texas. 
During that time he was in constant danger 
from ambush by the Indians and Mexicans, 
who at that time were laying waste that part 
of the country. They wore probably in greater 

| danver than those following Lee, Johnston or 
| Jackson. The western soldiers had always to 
guard against an attack on the rear or against 
ambush, and, although on an open plain, each 
sage bush might conceal a savage. After 


the close of the struggle Mr. King returned 


for their country, found himself as he had 


started in the world. Although an old Texas 
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pioneer, he has never taken an active part in 
political matters, but votes with the Demo- 
cratic party. Mr. King was united in mar. 
riage with Miss Mary Manahan, and they had 
four children: G. E., our subject; Ophelia 
A., wife of A. G. Bass, of Temple, Texas; 
Florence, wife of H. L. Long, of Bremond, 
this State; and Laura, deceased at eleven 
years. Mrs. King died about 1878, having 
been a member of the Missionary Baptist 
Church for many years. In 1879 Mr. King 
married Miss Florence Ferney. They had 
three children,— Katie, John and Otis. Mr. 
King still continues to reside upon and oper- 
ate his farm a short distance from Taylor. 

Garrett E. King, the subject of this sketch, 
was brought to Robinson county, Texas, when 
only a few months old, and at the age of ten 
years moved with his father to the immediate 
vicinity of Grand View, Johnson county, 
where he attended the country schools. He 
accompanied his father through various coun- 
ties in Texas, and at the age of nineteen 
years began life for himself, as manager of 
a plantation. Mr. King managed success- 
fully different farms for four years. At the 
age of twenty-three years he engaged in the 
beer and ice business at a small place known 
as Milano Junction, but in 1883 came with 
his family to Taylor, although he had previ- 
ously established a beer trade in this city. 
After locating here Mr. King purchased the 
coal business from the Taylor Hardware Com- 
pany, and since that time has had a large and 
lucrative trade. In addition to his other in- 
teresta, he also owns a fine farm of 800 acres 
near Taylor, 200 acres of which is cultivated, 
and he feeds a large number of cattle and 
hogs. He also owns considerable city prop- 
erty. 

December 7, 1882, Mr. King was married 
to Mrs. Mary W. Allen, a danghter of Willis 
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and Mallie (Dennis) Johnson, natives of Vir- 
ginia. To this union have been born four 
children: Ethel, Mamie, Lewis and Frank- 
Mrs. King is a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. Oar subject affiliates with 
Alamo Lodge, No. 53, K. of P. 
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[OHN H. E. POWELL, one of the phy- 
sicians of Bastrop county, was born in 
Northampton county, Virginia, March 

7, 1853, a son of John H. and Sallie J. 
(Nottingham) Powell, of English and Welsh 
parentage. Both families came to America 
long before the war for independence. The 
Nottinghams located in Northampton county, 
and were among its early settlers. The ma- 
ternal grandmother of our subject, formerly 
a Miss Floyd, was a member of the Floyd 
family of Virginia. John H. Powell was 
born in Maryland, and was a farmer and mer- 
chant by occupation. He died in Virginia, 
leaving two children, —Dr. Powell and Leah, 
wife of N. B. Wescott. 

Dr. Powell received his literary education 
in his native county, and at the age of twenty- 
four years began the study of medicine. 
During the same year he entered the Medical 
Department of the University of Virginia, at 
Charlottesville, afterward graduating ab the 
University of Maryland in 1879. He practiced 
his profession a short time in Maryland, and 
in 1880 came to Texas, locating in the neigh- 
borhood where Smithville now stands, in 
February, 1881, where he immediately began 
the practice of medicine. The Doctor has 
twiced moved to California since locating in 
this State, remaining there about one and a 
half years, and during that time practicing 
medicine in Downey, Los Angeles, California. 
Since 1889 he has followed his profession 
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continnously in Smithville. Prior to his last 
trip to California, and during the year of 


1887 he attended the New York Post-Gradu- | was young. 
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ary 3, 1841. Ile was reared in northern 
Iinois, whither his parents moved when he 
Before he reached his majority 


ate School for physicians, taking a general he entered the Union army, enlisting Sep- 


course of study. 


In addition to his medical ' tember 2, 1861, in the Fourth Illinois Caval- 


practice, Dr. Powell is a member of the drug | ry, with whieh he began service at Fort 


firm of C. E. Deckers & Co., and is engaged | 
in ginning for the public at Smithville. 

The Doctor was married January 15, 1855, 
to Rachel Jones, a native of this county, and | 
adanghter of B. F. and Margaret V. (Wil- 
son) Jones one of the early pioneer and hon. 
ored families of Bastrop county. Mr. and 
Mrs. Powell have three children: Leah M., 
Franklin J. and John H. Mrs. Powell is a 
member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
The Doctor affiliates with J. Nixon Lodge, 
No. 421, with the A. F. & A. 


Politically, he is a staunch Democrat of the 
old school. 
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APTAIN B. [. ARNOLD.—Twenty- 


eight years’ residence in Texas has made 


of this gentleman what that number of | 


years’ residence wonld naturally make of a 
man of intelligence and observation, an enthu- 
siastic believer in the State’s future, a stanch 
supporter of her institutions and a loyal de- 
fender of her people. Although a Northerner 
by lineage, birth and early training, it is 
doubtful whether in an assembly of a hundred 
native-born citizens he could be distinguished 
from the most typical Texan, and certainly 
even in such an assembly he would not yield 
to any in his allegiance to his adopted State 
and to all that is peculiarly Texan in name 
and character. 

Captain Arnold is a native vf Ohio, born 
in the town of Carlisle, Clarke county, Febru- 
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Henry and served till the surrender, taking 


| part in all the engagements in) which his 


command participated, covering the States of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. At the close of the 
war his regiment was consolidated with the 
Twelfth Hinois, placed under General Custer 


and sent to Texas as an army of occupation. 


For about a year Captain Arnold was sta- 
tioned at Brenham, where he served in the 
ynrean department. In May, 
1866, he quit the service and for two years 
engaged in farming in Washington county, 
then in the mereantile business, which he 


| followed till March, 1870, when he came to 
Cameron to accept the ofhce of Sheriff of 


Milam county, under appointment from E. 
J. Davis, then Governor of the State, under 
He held this office 
till May, 1874, discharging its delicate and 
difficult duties acceptably both to the court 
and the people. 

At the expiration of his term of oftice he 
located permanently in Cameron, engaged in 
business and has since made this place his 
home. 


reconstruction measures. 


For sixteen years past he has con- 


| ducted a successful real-estate and insurance 
| 
business, has served two terns as Mayor, and 


has been identified with every movement 
looking to the improvement of the town and 
county. He has fairly won his way to the 
confidence and esteem of the people of this 
locality by his loyalty to them and their in- 
terests, and has established his reputation as 
a sound man of business by the success he has 


attained in his own affairs. A Republican 
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in politics, his opportunities for political ac- 
tivity have been restricted to the arena of 
conventions, where however he has been a 
constant attendant and an effective worker. 
He is one of the lights of Republicanism in 
the State, but the recipient of few favors 
from Federal authority, adherence to party 
being with him a matter of principle and ac- 
tivity in its behalf without thought of per- 
sonal gain. 

August 28, 1878, Captain Arnold married 
Miss Mary Tucker of Cameron, a daughter 
of William H. Tucker, an old and respected 
citizen of Milam county. Mrs. Arnold was 
reared in this county, and is one of that type 
of Texas women, not unfrequently met with, 
who have. grown to full maturity in sound 
sense and all the essentials of true woman- 
hood without the aid of those numerous ac- 
cessories of boarding schools and popular 
conservatories now thought to be so neces- 
sary to the proper training of young ladies. 
A pleasant home, graced by three daughters, 
now promising young ladies, and a large 
circle of friends, go to make the domestic 
life of Captain Arnold as happy as his offi- 
cial and business career has been successful. 
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HOMAS KRAITCHER, senior mem. 
ber of the well-known mercantile firm 
of Thomas Kraitcher & Son, of Cald- 
well, Burleson county, is a native of 

Austria, Bohemia, where he was born April 
8, 1848. His parents were Thomas and 
Anna Kraitcher, natives also of Bohemia, the 
father born in 1799 and the mother in 1809. 
The parents, with their three small children, 
two daughters and one son, emigrated to 
the United States in 1855 and settled at 
louston, this State. There the mother died 


in 1866, and the father a year later. Both 
were thrifty, industrious, law-abiding and 
home-loving people, members for many years 
of the Lutheran Church, and faithful in the 
discharge of their domestic and religious 
duties. The daughters married in this State, 
the elder, Teresa, marrying Joseph Hajek 
and residing now in Hauston, and the 
younger marrying first Paul Wickophen, and 
after his death, Joseph Augusta, with whom 
she now resides on a farm in Burleson 
county. 

Thomas Kraitcher, the subject of this 
notice, was the youngest of the above family. 
He was reared mainly in Houston, in the 
schools of which city he received a common 
English education. December 17, 1867, he 
married Anna Mikeska, of Houston, and for 
the next three or fonr years continued his 


residence in that place, being variously en- 


gaged. In 1869 he moved to Washington 
county, where he settled on a farm and fol- 
lowed farming pursuits for the next year. 
He then moved to Burleson county, where he 
engaged in farming for seven or eight years, 
after which he embarked in the mercantile 
business at Caldwell, and has followed the 
same ever since. Mr. Kraitcher was one of 
the firat settlers of Bohemian birth in Burle- 
son county. The first five families that set- 
tled in this county came in the following 
order: Thomas Kraitcher, Frank Mikeska, 
Thomas Elshik, John Gavenda and Joseph 
Obadal, but two of whom now remain in the 
county, these being Mr. Kraitcher and Mr. 
Gavenda. The colony, however, has been 
greatly augmented by other arrivals. In 
1870 there were five Bohemian votes in 
Burleson county; there are now about 550. 
Mr. Kraitcher has always been a leader 
among his people, having won their confi- 
dence and respect by his business sagacity, 
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his honesty and uprightness, and his uniform 
kindness and indulgence to them. Ile has 
also taken standing among the best citizens 
of the community where he resides, regard- 
less of nationality, being a progressive, enter- 
prising and public-spirited man. He has 
served as Alderinan of the town of Caldwell 
for two years, and is now a member of the 
board, being on his second term. He has 
been a member of the Masonic fraternity 
since 1877, and has held a number of posi- 
tions in the order. He belongs to the 
Knights and Ladies of Honor and to the 
Bohemian Benevolent Aseociation, of which 
last order he is now State Collector. While 
on the farm Mr. Kraitcher was identified 
with the best interests of the farming com- 
munity, being a member of the State Alli- 
ance, of which he was Vice-President. 

Mr. Kraitcher bas had two children, Mary 
and Thomas, the latter being now the junior 
member of the firm of Kraitcher & Son. 
Thomas Kraitcher, Jr., married Mary Kocou- 
rek, a daughter of Joseph Kocourek, of Burle- 
son county, in 1890, and has one child. 
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\ ASHINGTON ANDERSON, a 
pioneer settler of Williamson county, 
was born in Pennsylvania county, 
Virginia, January 31, 1817, a son of Dr. 
Thomas Anderson, a native also of that 
State. The latter’e father, Richard Anderson, 
was a Captain in the Revolutionary war, and 
a prominent planter in Virginia. The mother 
of our subject, nee Chloe Glascock, was also 
a native of Virginia, and both families were 
of English descent. Dr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Andersun had two sons: Washington, our 
subject, and John, who died in 1849, on the 
Guadaloupe river, having been a lawyer by 
30 
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The mother died when our sub- 
ject was three years of age, and the father 


profession. 


was avain married. While in Texas the latter 
made his home at Webberville, where his 
practice extended for miles. lis death oc- 
curred in 1849. 

Washington Anderson, the subject of this 
sketch, came with his father to Texas in 1835, 
at the age of eighteen years, landing at Port 
Lavaca in February, of that year. During 
his first year he taught school nine miles 
from where Austin is now located, on the 
Colorado river. Iun February, 1836, he en- 
listed in the army of the Texas Revolution, 
tvok part in the battle of San Jacinto, and 
witnessed the capture of Santa Anna. 
Houston's command had only 718 men, and 
Santa Anna had 1,700, but the latter had over 
700 men killed, and Houston had only two 
killed and twenty-seven wounded. Mr. Ander- 
son was a member of the Rangers three 
months, and took part in a battle with the 
Indians, near where Taylor now stands, where 
they lost four valuable men. At one time 
the house in which he was staying, with 
seven others, was attacked by forty Indiane. 
During the late war our subject served as 
Confederate Assessor. Mr. Anderson fol- 
lowed farming in Bastrop county, Texas, 
until 1845, when he came to this locality, 
then known as Milam district, and he erected 
the sixth house in this county. He after- 
ward retarued to Bastrop county, but in 1858 
came again to this place. He assisted in the 
organization of Williamson county, served as 
County Commissioner during the founding 
of Georgetown, and has witnessed nearly the 
entire development of this county. His farm, 
which adjoins Round Rock he now rents. 

Mr. Anderson was married in Bastrop 
county, Texas, in March, 1838, to Mary A. 
Glascock, who wus born June 3, 1820, a 
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danghter of John Glascock, a native of Vir- 
ginia. The father came to Texas in 1835, 
locating in Washington county, but afterward 
removed to Bastrop county, where he died 
about 1882, aged seventy-five years. Ie took 
an active part in public affairs, and, although 
he did not participate in the Texas Revolu- 
tion, took part in many skirmishes with the 
Mexicans, among them being the Cordiway 
fight. Two of his sons served through the 
Mexican war of 1847-48. Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson have had two children,—Chloe, 
who married R. H. Taliaferro, a Baptist 
minister, died in 1885, leaving five children; 
and the youngest child died in infancy. Mr. 
Anderson has always taken an active interest 
in public affairs, voting with the Democratic 
party. Religiously, both he and his wife are 
members of the Baptist Church. 
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“HARLES A. W. SNOW, a farmer of 
Williamson county, is a son of Isaac 
and Sarah G. (Harrison) Snow. Over 

200 years ago two brothers named Snow 
came from England to America, and they 
were the first of the family in this country. 
One settled in Salem, in the Massachusetts 
colony, and the other in Connecticut. The 
latter was a direct ancestor of our subject. 
The family afterward became residents of 
Providence, Rhode Island, our subject’s 
great-grandfather’s farm having been what is 
now the west side of that city. He was a 
Captain in the Revolutionary war, and took 
a prominent part in the stirring events of 
that time. John Snow, the grandfather of 
our subject, continued to reside in Rhode ls- 
land until his death, which occurred in 1848. 
Ile served as clerk in the Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ Bank for tifty years. Isaac Snow 
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was born and reared in that State, but when 
a young man emigrated to Georgia, where he 
was married, and then located in McIntosh 
county. He was a merchant and Postmaster 
at Darien, that county, the remainder of his 
life. Mr. Snow was a good business man, a 
leader uf the Democratic party, and was fre- 
quently connected with the city government, 
as Mayor and Councilman. He was also a 
prominent Mason, and although not a mem- 
ber of any church was an active worker in 
the Presbyterian denomination. One of his 
relatives, Elder Joseph Snow, was a minister 
in the Presbyterian Church, and was one of 
the sixteen who withdrew from the dld John 
Cotton congregation in 1746. He then es- 
tablished the Congregational Church, was the 
first pastor, and remained there abont fifty 
years. The mother of our subject, nee Sarah 
G. Harrison, was born and raised in McIn- 
tosh county, Georgia, and descended trom 
the French Huguenot stock. Her father, 
a physician by profeesion, was born in Vir- 
ginia, and was one of the same family of 
Harrisons as William Henry Harrison, Pres- 
ident of the United States. Other members 
of the family were prominent in professional 
circles. Mrs. Snow, when a girl, studied 
medicine under the direction of her father 
and practiced for a time in her neighbor- 
hood. Mr. and Mrs. Snow were the parents 
of sixteen children, only six of whom grew 
to years of maturity, —Charles A., the sub- 
ject of this sketch; William I., of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Alice, widow of Will- 
iam H. Hickman, of Jacksonville, Florida; 
Henry Y., of Aflanta, Georgia; June E., now 
Mrs. McMillan, and also of that city; and 
Horace C., deceased. The father died in 1841, 
and the mother in 1889. 

Charles A. Snow was born in McIntosh 
Georgia, August 20, 1825. When about 
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fourteen years of age he was sent to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and lived with his 
grandfather until his marriage, receiving his 
education in the schools of that city. At the 
age of sixteen years he entered a drug store; | 

in 1846 continued the same occupation in 

Augusta, Georgia; one year later returned to 

his former employer; and in 1848 engaged | byterian Church since sixteen years of age, 
inthe drug business in Providence, under | and bas been identified with the Grango 
the firm name of Snow & Mason. Four since its organization. 


iam and Ilenry, deceased; C. L. of Burnet 
county, Texas; C. S., who resides on his 
father’s farm; Llarriet, wife of A. R. Smith, 
of Burnet; William, deceased; Jobn C., 
Burnet county; and Alice E., at home. Our 


| 
| 


subject is Democrat in political matters, 
has been a member of the Cumberland Pres- 


years afterward he sold his interest in the 
store to his partner, and returned to his 
widowed mother in Georgia, but after two 
years there his health failed and he deter- 
mined to come West. In 1856 Mr. Snow 
landed in Cass county, Missouri, where he 
was among the pioneer settlers, and while 
there did his first farming. In 1877 he came 
tu Williamson county, Texas, spent the first 
seven years near Ilntto, and then came to 
his present location, seventeen miles north- 
west of Georgetown. He owns a ranch of 910 
acres, 140 acres cultivated, and all under 
fence. In addition to general farming, he is 
also giving considerable attention to stock- 
raising. During the late war Mr. Snow re- 
sided in Cass connty, Missouri, where he 
often saw men taken froin their homes and 
shot, and fights occurred on his own farin. 
With other citizens, he was ordered to re- 
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'OHN H. BICKETT.—-In the old State 
of South Carolina, which has furnished 
to the New Southwest so many men of 

sterling worth and ability, Johu H. Bickett, 
the present popular and ethicient Sheritf of 
Milam county, was born March 19, 1861. 
He bears the Christian name of his father, 
grandfather and great-grandfather, being 
fourth in descent from Johu Bieckett, a native 
of Ireland, who came to this country some 
time during the last century and settled in 
Abbeville district, South Carolina. This 
Joln Bickett, as tradition has it, was a man 
of industrious, thrifty habits and an active, 
ingenious mind, a planter by occupation and 
the builder of the first gristmill in the locality 
where he settled. The father and grand- 
move from the county, and he went to his ! father of John H. Bickett were born in Abbe- 
property in Kansas. Heremained there one | ville district, and there the grandfather died, 
year, and took part in the chase alter Quan- ; a man of some means, but no record beyond 
trell, the noted guerrilla chief. that of a useful citizen. The father was killed 

November 23, 1847, in Proyidence, Rhode | in the late war, at the battle of Malvern Hill, 
Island, Mr. Snow was united in marriage to | July 20, 1864, being a member of the Nine- 
Amanda M. F. Hazard, who was born and | teenth South Carolina Regiment. He was a 
reared in that city, as was also her father. | brave soldier and good citizen. The mother 
The family were English Quakers in early | of John H. Bickett bore the maiden name of 
times, and were originally from New Hamp- : Sarah Weed, and was a daughter of Andrew 
shire. Mr. and Mrs. Snow have had ten , J. Weed, a Sonth Carolina planter of Abbe- 
children, namely: James B.; Jane E., Will- | ville distriet. The Weeds, like the Bicketts, 
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were among the early settlers of that district, 


cratic nominee for the officein August, 1892, 


and in anté-bellum days were people of means. | by acclamation, and in November following 


But the ravages of the Civil war reduced 
their estates, and this, added to the loss of her 
husband, left the mother of the subject of 
this sketch in straitened circumstances. 
Her courage and industry were often put to 
the test in providing for her four small chil- 
dren. Of necessity the education which they 
received was restricted to such as they could 
get in the local public schools, and even of 
this the share that fell to John H. was ob- 
tained in fragments and at irregular intervals, 
his time being taken up mostly with his 
duties on the farm. Tiring of this state of 
things and being desirous of doing something 
for himself, he went to a friend vne day and 
borrowed $25, added to it $18 of his own 
money, being all he had, and put the whole 
of it into a railroad ticket, boarded the cars 
and came to Texas. His ticket reached to 
Hearne, in Robertson county. From that 
point he continued his way west afoot, cross- 
ing the Brazos and striking into Milam 
county. 

He began at once to inquire for work along 
the route and found his first job at Maysville, 
in this county, where he took employment at 
$12.50 a month ou a farm. This was in De- 
cember, 1879. For four years he made that 
his home and was variously engaged, mostly 
at farm labor, when, in 1883, he came to 
Cameron and clerked for a year and a half in 
a store for B. Vogel, and then about the same 
length of time for R. F. Pool. January 1, 
1887, he went into the Sheriff’s office as 
deputy under A.J. Lewis, and held this posi- 
tion until 1890, when, in a “free-for-all 
race,” where there were six candidates in the 
field, he was elected Sheriff by a vote of 
2,257 out of a total vote of 4,140. He gave 


was elected, by a vote of 2,907 out of a total 
vote of 4,837 cast. It is the generally ex- 
pressed opinion among the people of Milam 
county that John Bickett is one of the best 
Sheriffs they ever had. His courage, industry 
and executive skill make him a model officer 
in a position like that of Sheriff, which re- 
quires the constant exercise of these quali- 
ties. 

Mr. Bickett married in Breuham, this 
State, September 10, 1891, Miss Minnie 
Muse, daughter of Dr. J. S. Muse and sister 
of Judge E. B. Muse, precent County Judge 
of Milam county. 


HESTER, deceased, was born near 

| Hamburg, Germany, September 17, 
1835, a son-of John and Isabella Hes. 

ter, natives also of that country. He 
learned the druggist’s trade in his native 
place, and in 1855 emigrated to Texas, locat- 
ing in Lexington, Lee county. He was em- 
ployed as clerk for Titus Mundine several 
years, and at the opening of the late war he 
enlisted as a private in Gray’s company of 
cavalry, in which he served two years. After 
returning from the war Mr. Hester continued 
the sheep industry, in which he had engaged 
Just prior to that struggle. Two years after- 
ward he sold his sheep and embarked in the 
drug business, to which he later added a 
general mercantile stock, and his business 
prospered and enlarged until he became the 
leading merchant in his section. Mr. Hester 
was a man of strong character, shrewd in 
business and of tireless energy. He was a 
true Christian, and of a generous nature, 


such satisfaction that he was made the Demo- | yielding to the demands of the poor and of 
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every good cause with a feeling akin to pleas- 
ure. No person was ever turned from his 
door empty-handed. He was liberal in his 
donations tu his church, the Miseionary Bap- 
tist, and was always foremost in advancing 
its interests. He died October 17, 1889, 
after an illness of only three weeks. 

Mr. Hester was married October 9, 1859, 
in Bastrop county, to Louisa Wolf, who came 
with relatives from Dessau, Germany, to this 


conntry in 1857. She was a daughter of 


Leopold and Leopoldtina Wolf. The parents 
came to America in 1884, and made their 
home with their daughter, Mrs. Hester. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hester had ten children, viz.: Flora, 
wife of Professor Clarence Steel, of Goliad, 
Texas; Mary, now Mrs. Bayless Fletcher, of 
Lexington; Elvira, wife of Max McRee, of 
Lee county; Isabella; Germania, the wife of 
W. Dowdy of Lexington; and Dora, Bis- 
mark, Minnie, Tina and Clara, at home. 
Since her husband’s death, Mrs. Hester has 
continued the management of the bnsiness. 
The trade amounts to about $40,000 to $50,- 
000 annually, and represents the leading mer- 
cantile establishment in Lexington. The fol- 
lowing was written at the death of Mr. 
Hester :-— 

“On Thursday, the 17thinst., Mr. N. Hester 
breathed his last at his residence in this 
place. after a lingering illness of several 
weeks. Mr. Nicolaus Hester was born at 
the village of Hedel, Holstein, Germany, Sep- 
tember 17, 1835. Near his native village 
was the Elbe river, covered with the shipping 
of a rising empire. Early in life young 
Nicolaus conceived the idea of becoming a 
sailor. An opportunity was soon offered him 
to realize the fondest hopes of his adventur- 
ous spirit. An uncle, who owned and com- 
manded a veseel, offered to take him on a voy- 
age to Archangel. The young sailor enjoyed 


the voyage across the North Sea, but out 
upon the Atlantic, near the Loffoden islands, 
their vessel encountered a terrible storm, and 
came near being wrecked upon the rocks off 
the western coast of Norway. The gallant 
little ship weathered the storm, however, and 
in due time rounded North Cape with the 
midnight sun shining low in the southern 
sky. For weeks during this long voyage the 
Arctic day prevailed, and the sun never set. 
Taking a cargo of furs at Archangel, they re- 
During this voy- 
age of several months the crew endured hard- 
ships which are unknown to the crews of 
modern ships, and which completely cured 


turned by the same ronte. 


the truant sailor of his nautical proctivities. 
He then entered a large drug establishment 
at Altona, where he remained until he ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of pharmacy. 

“Again his thirst for adventure asserted it- 
self, and in 1856 he sailed for North America. 
Landing at New Orleans, he came West, 
seeking a home in the new State of Texas. 
Mr. Hester settled at Lexington, where he 
fonnd ready employment as a clerk. Here 
he became acquainted with Miss Louise Wolf, 
whom he married October 9, 1859. Under 
the ministry of the late Rev. Cole, he and 
Mrs. Hester united with the Baptist Church 
at this place. 

“Mr. Iester's edncation was essentially 
European, and he was greatly opposed to the 
institution of elavery. Yet, when the great 
Civil war came, he was too good a citizen to 
desert the cherished cause of his adopted 
country, and entered the Confederate army, 
in which he served as faithfully as any man 
who wore the gray. When the Southern flag 
was furled he came home, his earnings spent, 
a poor Confederate soldier. For a time he 
engaged in farming, but without success. 


Again he found employment in a drug store 
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at this place, and soon saved enough to begin 
a small business of his own. His success in 
business was phenomenal. In a few years he 
added a stock of general merchandise to his 
drug store, and at the time of his death, and 
for many years previous, was one of the most 
prominent merchants in this county. Mrs. 
Hester, who survives him, was his companion 
in adversity, and has contributed largely to 
his prosperity. 

“Mr. Hester was a most devoted Christian, 
and contributed largely to all religious, chari- 
table and educational objects. He was justly 
proud of his nationality, and assisted many of 
his countrymen to come to Texas and to live 
after landing here. His generosity knew no 
bounds. He was idolized by his family, and 
extended his kindness to everybody, regard- 
less of nationality, race or color. The funeral 
procession was one of the largest that has 
ever issued from our village. His remains 
were interred at Early Chapel burying-ground, 
by the Knights of Honor of Lexington and 
Giddings lodges. Rev. G. Ubantke preached 
an impressive discourse at the grave. The 
deceased Jeaves a widow, nine daughters, one 
son and a brother ard sister at Hamburg to 
mourn his death.” 





R. THOMAS A. POPE.—More than 
D two centuries ago there came from 

England and settled in Virginia one 
- Thompson Pope, who had three sone. One 
of these sons in early life went to Massachn- 
srtts, another to Georgia, while the third re- 
mained in Virginia. Each of these three men 
have many descendants scattered throughout 
the Union. One of them, belonging to the 
Virginia branch, a native of that State, mar- 
ried there in 1783, just after leaving the 
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Continental army, and fifteen years later with 
his family emigrated to Lawrence county, In- 
diana, where in 1811 Thompson Pope, the 
youngest of eight buys, was born. When 
Thompson Pope was eight years old his father 
died, and shortly afterward his mother. The 
elder boys with one exception moved west- 
ward. Thompson while still a youth went to 
Kentucky, where in 1834 he married Nancy 
Admire, of Oldham county, that State, whose 
father was born in South Carolina, and was 
of French descent. In 1840 Thompson Pope 
with his family emigrated to Macoupin 
county, Illinois, and here, on June 26, 1847, 
Thomas A. Pope, the seventh child, was born. 
There were four children younger than 
Thomas, making eleven children, of whom 
six are still living. The father died in 1862. 
The mother, aged seventy-eight, is still hale 
and hearty, and lives with a daughter in 
Kansas. 

Most of the early life of the subject of this 
sketch was spent in the schoolroom, his father 
being exceedingly anxious to educate his 
children; but in August, 1861, the fourteen- 
year-uld boy determined to see something of 
the war that was then enveloping the south- 
ern half of the Union, and ran away from 
home, going to St. Louis, where it was his 
intention to enlist in the Federal army. But 
meeting at that place an acquaintance who 
then held the position of assistant quarter- 


'termaster, young Pope was offered and ac- 


cepted a place in his office, which gave him 
an opportunity of being with the army but 
not in the ranks. ln company with his su- 
perior officer he left St. Louis early in Sep- 
tember, 1861, on an expedition up the Mis- 
souri river, the objective point of which was 
Lexington, that State. On reaching that 
place, however, they found it besieged by the 
Confederates under General Price, and got 
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only near enough to witness part of the bat- only near enough to witness part of the bat. | a private schol, which he tanght until Jan- a private school, which he taught until Jan- 
tle from the opposite side of the river. With | 

General Fremont’s command he spent the | 

winter of 1861~’62 in western Missouri, and 
in the spring of 1862 was present at the bat- 

tle of Pea Ridge, Arkansas, where the Union 
¿rmy under Curtis and Sigel won the vie- 

tory over McCulloch and Price. Young Pope | 

then accompanied Curtis’ army to He a 

Arkansas, and in November, 1862, left the 
arny and returned to St. Louis. He ennd 
there but a short time, when he went to Lo- 
gausport, Indiana, for the purpose of com- 
pleting bis educatiov, but after the excite- 
ment of the past year it was impossible to be 
contented in the quiet seclusion of the echool- 

room, and after a month or so spent in school 
he enlisted in the Forty-sixth Indiana Vol- 

unteer Infantry, with which he served from | and a cousin of ex-Governor L. S5. Ross. 

the siege of Vicksbury through Banks’ cam- In 1877 Thomas A. Pope graduated with 
paign in Lonisiana and Burbridve’s in Ken- | honors at the Louisville Medical College, 


uary, 18972, when he was ay) jointed superin- 

tendent of publie schools in and for Milam 

and Burleson counties, and organized the 

first free schools in those counties. fn 1878 

a change in the school law abolished the ottico 
' he held. 

On February 18, 1874, le married Miss 
Martha A. McCown, daughter of J. W. Me- 
Cown, of Milan county, Texas. This fam- 
ily, whose history may be found elsewhere in 
this volume, has been well and favorably 
known in Texas since some time in 1836, 
when J. W. MeCown, Sr., brought his fam- 
ily from Tennessee and settled in Washing- 
ton county, this State. The mother of Misa 
McCown was a dauvhter of Josiah W. Turn- 
ham, one of the first adttlecaot ee county, 


tacky and Virginia, until the regiment was | having been selected the class orator. 
mustered out of service at Louisville, Ken- On returning to Texas he located at Wil- 
tacky, September 11, 1865. derville, in Falls county, where he secured a 
Immediately afterward he went to Madison | large and lucrative practice, which constantly 
University, New York, where he spent two | increased until he left there in 1886 to locate 
years. Then he returned to Indiana, and | in Cameron, his present place of residence. 
after a short season there he went to the far | His principal object in moving to Cameron 
West and spent a year in Colorado and Mon- | was to educate his children. Since coming 
tana. Like many others, his westward ven- | to this place he has succeeded in establishing 
ture was not a success, and instead of having, | for himself a large practice, the most exten- 
as he had hoped, sufficient money to return | sive in the county. No one has labored 
to school, he, as soon as he reached civiliza- | harder to deserve the confidence of the peo- 
tion, which was then western Iowa, had to | ple by proficiency in his profession than Dr. 
take a school and teach it for a livelihood. Pope. Even in the midst of a large and grow- 
In 1870 he left Iowa and came to Texas. | ing practice, he finds time every year or 80 
At that time there was no railroad connec- | to atend the schools and hospitals in the 
tion with the north and west, and the only | larger cities for the purpose of keeping up 
way to reach Texas was by the water route, | with the progress that is constantly being 
via New Orleans, or by stage. Passing | made in the science and practice of medicine. 
through Galveston and Houston he went on | With such habits of study, coupled with nat- 
to Navarro county, and at Spring Hill opened ! ural ability of a high order, his advance in 
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his profession has been rapid and confirmed, 
and he stands at this time in the front ranks, 
possessing the full confidence of the laity and 
the respect and esteem of his professional 
brethren. 

The Doctor has four children, the two older 
girls, the two younger boys; and these bright 
children and a pleasant home presided over 
with grace, dignity and kindness by an intel- 
ligent and most estimable wife, make - his 
home life a source of never-failing happiness. 

Dr. Pope is company surgeon at Cameron 

for the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway 
and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Rail- 
. way; is president of the Board of Examiners 
(Medical) of the Twentieth Judicial District, 
and is ex-president of the Milam County 
Medical Society. 
- While not a politician, the Doctor has a 
large influence with the voters of his county, 
and his assistance is eagerly sought by those 
who aspire to office in the county or district. 
In 1892 he was a delegate to the National 
Republican convention at Minneapolis. 
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\ A. SMITH, a farmer in Williamson 
W county, is a son of P. P. and Mar- 

tha J. (Berryman) Smith. The 
father was born in Buckingham county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1796, was there married in 1824, 
and afterward moved to Cumberland county, 
that State, where he died in 1847. He was 
a Baptist clergyman by profession, and at- 
tained such a prominent position in church 
circles that his life was written and published 
in book form. He made a fine reputation as 
a revivalist. The Berrymans were also a 
noted family in Virginia, were very wealthy, 
and prominent in professional circles. 
Many members of the family were ministers 


in the Baptist church. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
were the parents of eight children,—Ada- 
line, deceased; Susan, deceased; Decker, who 
died in a Federal prison during the late war; 
W. A., the subject of this sketch; George L., 
a farmer and miner of Centerville, Colorado; 
Elizabeth, deceased; Martha J., wife of Cap- 
tain George W. Minor, of Columbia, Cum- 
berland county, Virginia; and Mary M., de- 
ceased. After the father’s death the mother 
married R. R. Minor, a noted Baptist minis- 
ter. She died in 1879. 

W. A. Smith was born in Buckingham 
county, Virginia, September 5, 1831. At 
the age of twenty-one years he engaged in 
mercantile pursuits in Jackson, Missouri, 
where he remained four years; then taught 
school in St. Louis county, that State, three 
years; next followed the same vccupation in 
Johnson county two years, and then entered 
the Missouri State troops, which afterward 
became a part of the regular Confederate 
army, as a member of Captain King’s com- 
pany, Bateman’s regiment. Mr. Smith took 
part in the battles of Carthage and Oak 
Hill, Missouri, and Elkhorn, Arkansas, soon 
after which he was appointed hospital stew- 
ard, and served in that capacity until the 
close of the struggle. He then came to this 
State, taught school in Florence fourteen 
years, and in 1881 moved to his present lo- 
cation. He now owns 240 acres of good 
land, 140 acres of which are cultivated. In 
his political relations, he votes with the Dem- 
ocratic party, and during the latter part of 
1870 was elected County Superintendent of 
Schools, and has also served as County Com- 
missioner six years, for the Third district. 

Mr. Smith was married in Jackson, Mis- 
souri, to Susan Brevard, who died one year 
later. They had one child, also now de- 
ceased. He was again married, March 17, 
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1867, in Florence, to Mrs. Martha M. Love, 
nee Stapp, who was born in Overton county, 
Tennessee, and came to Texas with her par- 
ents in 1850, at the age of tive years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith have had eight children,— 
W. A., Decker, Joshua (deceased), Sallie M., 
Horace and Homer (twins), Birdie M. and 
Elmer B. Our subject is a Master Mason, 
and a member of the Odd Fellows order. 
Religiously, he is a member of the Baptist 
church. 


=== 


and sheep-raiser of Williamson county, 

is a grandson of Robert Easley, who 
was a native of Virginia but who moved to 
South Carolina in 1786. He served as a 
private in the Revolutionary war, and was an 
influential planter and slave-owner. His son, 
John Easley, the father of our subject, was 
born in Virginia, and when about eight years 
of age, went to South Carolina with his par- 
ents, being reared and educated in that State. 
He married Miss Elizabeth King, a danghter 
of John King, of English descent, and Or- 
derly Sergeant in Washington’s life guard 
during tbe Revolutionary war. His death oc- 
curred in South Carolina. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Easley had six children, viz.: John, Jr., 
deceased at the age of thirty years; William, 
who served as Major of a cavalry company 
during the late war, and who died in South 
Carolina in 1872, leaving a family; Sam A., 
our subject; Robert, who came to Williamson 
county, Texas, in 1853, and who died in 1856, 
leaving a wife and two children; Mary, de- 
ceased in November, 1890, was the wife af 
D. McSloan, who also came in 1853 to this 
county, where he still resides; and Martha, 
wife of William Wilcox, was married in 


(amen SAM A. EASLEY, a farmer 


Texas, while here on a visit, and her death 
occurred in 1863. Mr. Easley died at the old 
homestead in 1862, and his wife died in Texas, 
in 1874. 

Colonel S. A. Easley, the subject of this 
sketch, came overland to Texas in 1853, and 
purchased in Williamson county, 3,350 acres 
of land, which he immediately began im- 
proving. He has since sold a part of this 
tract; has also given his children land, but 
still owns 1,600 acres. He erected the first 
cotton gin in the county, and during his 
second year here purchased two Spanish jacks 
and two stallions, and engaged in the stock 
business. In 1858 he began sheep-raising, 
and in 1860 had increased his herd to several 
thousand head. Mr. Easley bas his farm 
nnder a fine state of cultivation, and has about 
1,000 head of sheep and other stock. In 1863 
he assisted in raising for the State service a 
regiment of 100-day men, and was made 
Colonel of the same. At the expiration of 
his term of service he selected a company 
from the regiment. He was made Captain of 
this cavalry company, and was engaged in 
picket duty on the beach near Galveston, 
where he was located at the close of the 
struggle. After returning home, Mr. Easley 
freed about fifty slaves, since which time he 
has rented a part of his land, and farmed the 
remainder by hired help. 

He was united in marriage June 8, 1848, 
to Miss Elizabeth Sloan, who-was born in 
South Carolina, May 11, 1828, a daughter of 
Thomas and Nancy Sloan, natives also of that 
State. The father has the reputation of being 
the finest planter in his district. Mr. and 
Mrs. Easley have had eight children, six now 
living,—Mamie, wife of D. P. Wilcox, a 
farmer of Williamson county; Samuel A., 
formerly a merchant and sheep-raiser iu 
Crockett county, but now a farmer of this 
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county; Nannie, wife of M. Barnell, a tin- 
ner of Taylor; Lizzie, who married Fred 
Turner, also a farmer of this county; 
Southey, wife of J. L. Root, a dry-goods 
merchant of Taylor; and Florence, wife 
of Harry Durrett, engaged in the hardware 
trade at Wichita Falls, Texas. Mr. Easley 
is independent in local politics, and was 
formerly identified with the Democratic 
party, but during later years has cast his vote 
with the Prohibition party. In 1874 he was 
elected a member of the Legislature, his dis- 
trict. comprising seven or eight counties. 
Socially, he is a member of the 1. O. O. FE., 
and religiously both he and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Church. 
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IULIUS F. COBB.—The subject of this 

J sketch is a native of Georgia and a mem- 
ber of that distinguished family of 
Cobbs who have figured eo conspicuously in 
the history of Georgia for the past three- 
quarters of a century. His father, Frank A. 
`- Cobb, was a Georgian by birth and spent his 


entire life in his native State, dying at Clop-. 


ton, Alabama, in 1860, while yet a compara- 
tively young man. He was a teacher by pro- 
fession, a man of scholarly taste and superior 
intellectual attainments. 

The mother of Julius F. Cobb was a Geor- 
gia-born lady, her maiden name being Mary 
J. Collier. She is still living, being a resi- 
dent of Caldwell, where she makes her home 
with her son, the subject of this sketch. 

Julius F. Cobb is the only child of Frank 
A.and Mary J. Cobb, and was born in Chat- 
tahoochie county, Georgia, October 15, 1859. 
He was reared in his native county and in 
Russell county, Alabama, whither his mother 
moved when he was about ten years old. His 


education was obtained in the country schools 
of the localities where he grew up, being com- 
pleted by a business course in a school at 
Dawson, Georgia. From this school he went 
to Opelika, Alabama, where he secured a elerk- 
ship with Kahn & Bloomingfelt, merchants, 
with whom he remained until coming to 
Texas in February, 1881. He came to thia 
State by the advice and through the influence 
of his uncle, Professor J. P. Collier, then su- 
perintendent of the public schools at Cald- 
well, at which place young Cobb located. He 
began his business career in this town asa 
clerk for W. G. Wilkins, with whom he con- 
tinued about a year, when Wilkins sold out 
to A. F. Carroll & Company. With this 
firm Mr. Cobb remained until August, 1886, 
when, having married and with the aid of his 
wife saved between $400 and $500, he opened 
a small millinery and notion store. Mrs. 
Cobb had charge of the business during the 
first two years, Mr. Cobb being the local 
agent of Wells-Fargo Express Company, to 
the business of which and to buying cotton 
he gave his attention. The sales of the store 
for the first year were about $7,000; the 
second year they were a little better. Then, 
in July, 1888, D. P. Moser became a partner 
in the business, putting in $5,000, at which 
time the lines were extended to include la. 
dies’ and gentlemens’ fine dress goods and 
furnishings of all kinds. The business ran 
prosperously under the firm name of Moser 
& Cobb until January 1, 1890, when Mr. 
Cobb bought Mr. Moser’s interest, assuming 
exclusive ownership and control which he has 
since held and exercised. Mr. Cobb is rated 
at $10,000, but is safely worth $12,500. He 
does a business of $35,000 a year, two-thirds 
of which is for cash. He carries one of the 
cleanest, neatest, best-kept stocks to be found 
in any town of comparable population in 
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Texas, and is doing a safe, conservative but 
constantly increasing business. Strict atten- 
tion to the demands of his trade, a reputation 
for fair dealing, the best goods for the lowest 
living prices and a competent corps of clerks, 
backed by vigorous brains, keen business 
foresight, tact and good management have 
made this business what it is and have placed 
it on a basis where it gives promise of excel- 
ling its past record by more than it would be 
discreet here to say. 

Mrs. Cobb who has given the business her 
personal attention from the first and who has 
rendered most efficient aid in building it up 
to its present standard, was born in Missis- 
sippi, but reared in Burleron county, Texas, 
where she was brought by her parente while 
but a child. Her maiden namo was Rowena 
Davidson, she being a danghter of William 
Davidson, a native of Mississippi and a rel- 
ative of the Davidsons of that State. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cobb were married October 15, 
1884. Both are members of the Baptist 
Church and Mr. Cobb is a member of the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen and of the 
Knights and Ladies of Honor. 


- me ot a jH eor — 


‘OSHUA WILSON McCOWN, Jr— 
For tifty-six years the subject of this 
sketch has resided in Texas, most of 

the time in Milam county. It is needless 
to say that he is a pioneer and an early eet- 
tler of the county. Mr. McCown traces his 
ancestry back to the land of song and story, 
heroism and romance, — Scotland, — from 
which country his progenitors emigrated 
some time during the last century to Amer- 
ica and settled in Pennsylvania. There his 
paternal grandfather, Alexander McCown, 
was born, reared, twice married (his first 
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wite dying), and moved in 1784 to Ken- 
tucky, settling in what is now Bardstown, 
Nelson county. He was the father of a 
a large family of children, sixteen of whom 
Were song and grew up. 

Joshua Wilson McCown, Sr., the father of 
the subject of this sketch, was one of this 
number. He was born in Bardstown, Feb- 
ruary 5, LSOt, and was there reared. He 
went to Tennessee when a young man and 
in Columbia, that State, on April 22, 182s, 
marriel Martha Shapard, a native of Tennes- 
see, born April, LSOS. He resided in Ten- 
nessee until 1837, when he moved to Texas 
and settled in Washington county, where he 
lived until 1848, at which date he came to 
Cameron, Milam gounty, where, for several 
years he was engaved in the mercantile busi- 
Later he lived at Houston and at 
other points in the State, and is still living, 
being now a resident of Whitney, Hill 
county. He has been twice married and has 
raised to maturity fourteen children. His 
first wife died at Houston in 1852, leaving 
sixteen children, of whom Joshua Wilson 
McCown, Jr., the eldest, is the subject of 
this momoir. 

He was born in Murfreesborongh, Tennes- 
sce, July 8, 1830. Being brought to Texas 
at the age of seven by his parents, he was 
reared in Washington county. His boyhood 
and youth were passed on the farm. In 
1852 he married Margaret Chalmers of 
Waco, who died shortly afterward without 
issue. May, 1854, he married Susan, a 
dauchter of Josiah J. and Ann Turnham, of 
Milam county. 

Mr. Turnham was one of the first settlers 
of this county, moving here from Missonri, 
in company with Giles O. Sullivan, another 
of the pioneers ‘of the county, and settling at 
Nashville in 1840. Inthe spring of 1842 


hess. 
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he settled about a mile and a half east of the 
present site of Cameron, where and in which 
vicinity he subsequently made his home un- 
til his death, which occurred in September, 
1863. His wife died in May, 1859. They 
were industrious, kind, good people, and Mi- 
lam county is indebted to them for some of 
its best citizens. They had nine children, 
all of whom become grown, Mrs. McCown 
being the eldest. She was born in Miesouri 
and was five years old when her parents 
moved to Milam county. Here she was 
reared, being brought up on the frontier and 
and knowing from experience all the priva- 
tions and disadvantages of frontier life. She 
however is one of those women to whom 
though reared in a wilderness men bow and 
pay willing homage, being a great favorite 
with the old settlers and in fact with all who 
know her. Mr. and Mrs. McCown reside 
now on the old Turnham homestead, and ina 
house erected in 1852 by Mrs. McCown’s 
father, being the second brick house built 
‘north of the old San Antonio road and west 
of the Trinity river. It was built of bricks 
made on the place, and is still in a good state 
of preservation. Here they have raised their 
family of seven children, this being the num- 
ber that reached maturity out of the twelve 
born to them. They are: Martha Ann, 
the wife of Dr. Thomas A. Pope of Cameron; 
Susan, the wife of T. G. Sampson of Milam 
county; James Coleman, deceased; Margaret 
Chalmers, the wife of Dr. V- E. H. Reed of 
Cameron; Joshua Wilson, deceased; Robert 
Lee and “Sul” Ross. 

Mr. McCown has never been in public 
life, though probably one of the best known 
men in Milam county, and one whose 
knowledge and business experience would 
amply fit him for the successful discharge of 
the duties of any office to which he might 
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be called. But his tastes do not run in that 
direction. He owns a large farm near Cam- 
eron, situated on Little river, to which he 
devotes his time and attention. He served 
in the Confederate army during the late 
war, being Master of Trausportation west of 
the Mississippi till the fall of Vicksburg, 
and then he was engaged in trade operations 
with Mexico till the close of the war. Ele 
has been a life-long Democrat and is 
thoroughly loyal to the principles of his 
party. To Texas and all its interests and en- 
terprises he is devoted with that impulsive 
enthusiasm and arduous attachment which 
characterizes those who have followed the 
State through its struggles from a few strag- 
gling settlements on the frontier to its pres- 
ent proud and prosperous condition of State- 
hood. Mr. McCown knew most of the early 
Texans of note, with many of whom he was 
brought in contact at one time and another 
during his youth and early manhood. He is 
full of reminiscences of early days in Texas, 
and if the scope of this article permitted 
numbers of these might be inserted here to 
the interest and edification of the readers of 
this volume. Two or three of a local nature 
will be given, because they fit so appropri- 
ately in this place. 

“Speaking of early events in Milam 
county,” said Mr. McCown, “I know of no 
single event that attracted so much attention 
at the time or was the source of more amuse- 
ment than what is known among the old 
settlers as ‘The trip of the Washington,’ 
being the ascent up Little river of the first 
and only steamer that ever plowed the waters 
of that stream. The trip was made in the 
winter of 1850-’51, and was the conception 
of my father, who was then engaged in 
business in Cameron. It seems that he had 


‘mentioned several times to some of his ac- 
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quaintances the possibility of navigating | dodging a lot of drift-wood here and clear- 
Little river with smal! boats during the ; ing a sharp angle there, knots of sight-seers 


winter freshets, but his suggestions had yen- 
erally met with ridicule. At last, just 
after a particularly heavy rain, when the 
river was considerably swollen and gave 
promise of remaining up several days, he 
hastily constructed a skiff and put out for 
the lower Brazos country in search of a 
steamer to make the attempt. Hoe eecured 
one at Washington, called ‘The Washing- 
ton,” the property of Captain Jo. Woods 
and commanded by Captain Hatfield. The 
trip waa undertaken on the payment of a 
bonus of $500 and a guaranteed amount of 
freight at stipulated rates. The boat was 
loaded with a cargo of merchandise, consist- 
ing of groceries, provisions and whisky, and 
the ascent begun. It did not excite much 
interest along the Brazos, but when Little 
river was reached the sound of a steam 
whistle, never beard before in these parts, 
instantly attracted attention, and when it 
came to be known that a real, live steamer, 
duly equipped and fully loaded with mer- 
chandise, was in the river making its way 
to Cameron, curiosity quickened into inter- 
est and interest grew into excitement, gen- 
eral and prolonged. My father, who was 
enjoying something of a personal triumph 
in the success of the enterprise, spared no 
pains to spread the news as to what was 
going on. Word passed rapidly from house 
to house, and, it being at a time of year 
when the people were idle, crowds soon be- 
gan to flock to the river banks from all di- 
rections. Men, women and children, all 
ages, sexes and conditions, in all stages of 
dress and undress—a motley company of 
curiosity seekers-—came pouring out from 
the settlements. As the Washington puffed 


would greet it with a great profusion of 
ehouts and hurrahe, and much waving of 
wool hats and calico bonnets and aprons. Pas- 
sengers were taken on at each stop, any one 
being at liberty to ride, and when stops were 
not made some of the more ambitious swam 
out into the river on horseback and climbed 
on the steamer while in motion. In this 
way the boat rapidly filled up until it be- 
came a mass of surging, shouting, rollicking 
humanity. It stopped when it reached the 
shoals, about two miles and a half east of 
Cameron and near where I now live, was 
made fast to a tree, and, in accordance with 
instructions, the deeks were cleared and a 
general jubilee of feasting and dancing set 
in. For two days and nights this went on 
until all were surfeited with fun and frolic, 
when the Captain cleared away the debris, 
turned the nozzle of the Washington down 
stream and glided back into the waters of 
tho Brazos. The event left a lasting im- 
pression on the settlers and its incidents 
afforded topics for conversation for a long 
time afterward.” 

“Upon another occasion,” said Mr. Mce- 
Cown, “when Little river was on one of its 
periodical tears, an incident happened which 
was the source of a good deal of amusement 
among the few settlers who were then here. 
Three men—Lee Davis, George Chapman 
and Bit-nose Robinson—were out in a canoe 
on some sort of a nautical expedition when 
by some mischance their little cratt was upset 
and got away from them. Little river then, 
as how, Was no respecter of property rights, 
and frequently left its channel and wandered 
around at will. On the occasion mentioned 
it had appropriated nost of the surrounding 


and wriggled along the winding stream, | country, so that Davis, Chapman and Robin- 
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son found themselves a considerable distance 
from land when their canoe capsized. Chap- 
man, being an expert swimmer, made his 
way on driftwood and by swimming to the 
shore, while Davis and Robinson, being less 
expert, sought safety in the branches of a 
tree. Davis, younger and more vigorous than 
Robinson, secured the best perch, a large 
limb which at the juncture with the main 
body of the tree formed a fairly comfortable 
resting place. Robinson, taking what he 
could get, perched on a small limb which in 
a short time got, as he said, ‘ pretty sharp.’ 
As the day wore on into the night, he asked 
Davis to swap seats with him fur awhile, but 
Davis refused. Davis did not know how long 
they would have to stay there waiting for the 
waters to go down, and, knowing a good thing 
when he saw it, he was inclined to hold on 
to it. Urged by cold and fatigue Robinson 
kept up his importunities for a swap, recall- 
ing to Davis their friendship, their com- 
panionship in misery, his age, the possibility 
of his becoming so benumbed and tired as to 
fall off and drown right before Davis’ eyes; 
but none of these things moved the callous- 
hearted Davis. He looked stolidly on the 
turgid waters, said nothing and continued to 
roost high. Finally Robinson said: ‘ Davis, 
I don’t know whether we will ever live get 
out of this scrape or not, but if we do I am 
going to give you one of the all-firedest best 
whippings you ever got. If you ain’t got 
‘any sense, nor reason nor decency about you, 
Pll take it on myself as your senior in years 
and your better in manhood, to beat some 
into you!’ 

«They survived, and the next day along 
in the afternoon the water had so far receded 
that they could wade ont, which they did, 
clambering over logs and drift, and slippery 
banks and knolls, until they reached terra 
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firma. Once on a solid footing Robinson, 
though more dead than alive from cold, 
hunger, fatigue and loss of sleep, reminded 
Davis of the prumise. The latter was very 
much disposed to ‘let by-gones be by-gones’ 
and tried to make old ‘ Bit-nose’ forget his 
threat with a profusion of promises of refresh- 
ments and friendship ever afterward; but 
‘Bit-nose’ was a man of his word, and waiving 
all these things aside he admonished Davis 
‘to shed his linen,’ at the same time, as he 
described it, ‘ peeling and rolling in’ him- 
self. He thrashed Davis all over the hillside, 
‘everlastingly walloping the yerth’ with him 
as he afterward said; and everybody believed 
that he did it, because Davis never denied it.” 

Continuing in a reminiscent vein Mr. Mc- 
Cown said: “ The citizens of Milam county 
have always been a fairly temperate people, 
not given, I believe, to over-indulgence; but 
men are men the world over, and I reckon the 
early settlers of this county liked a ‘ snort’ 
of s mountain dew °’ or something of the kind 
as well as the common run of men in other 
places. At any rate the first barrel of whisky 
that ever came across Little river created a 
wave of excitement that spread to the father- 
est fringe of the settlements, as I have heard 
some of the old ones tell, and afforded the 
means of one day’s solid enjoyment in the 
midst of many of genuine hardship and priva- 
tion. The liquor was brought overland ina 
‘carry-all’ froi old Nashville by a thrifty 
Dutchman named Kattenhorn. He made 
his first stop in the vicinity of Cameron, at 
the big springs just east of that place, that 
being, however, before there was any Cam- 
eron. The settlers then were scattered mostly 
along the river bottom and on the first table- 
land from a mile to a mile and a half east of 
the present county seat. As soon as Katten- 
horn got into the settlements with his liquor 
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word passed aronnd in the neighborhood, ‘iid 

alarge delegation of the ‘men folks’ 
gathered at the big spring. Settlers were 
not flush with money in those days but they 
knew how to ‘raise the wind’ when occasion 


eoon 


deinanded as well as people of these times, | 


and so a self-constituted committee on ways 
and means immediately set about to devise a 
plan whereby Kattenhorn’s whisky could be 
transferred from Kattenhorn to the settlers 
and Kattenhorn properly remunerated for the 
same. After considering two or three schemes 
they finally drew up a joint promissory note, 
which was signed by each of the settlers, 
agreeing to pay Kattenhorn at a certain time 
a stated amount for the liquor, which he ac- 
cepted and thereupon delivered to thein the 
coveted article. They proceeded to divide it 
in equal lote, and after having imbibed a 
sufficient quantity to put them on their mettle 
they instituted a series of fovt-races, thie 
stake being a quart a race. They drank and 
ran and ran and drank until all were glori- 
ous full and happy, in which condition as 
many as could shouldered their jugs and 


started for home, some reaching there like | 
Tam O'Shanter to meet the angry frowns of 


their ‘gentle dames, others falling by the 
wayside to dream of foot-races in fields elys- 
ian, while still others remained about the 
epring, where F suppose they made good use 
of its cooling waters when they awoke from 
their reveries. It should be mentioned that 
they paid the note to Kattenhorn at matu- 
rity.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. McCown, reaching 
for his pipe and package of Durham tobacco; 
“the early Texans were a great peuple, a | 
peculiar people, perhaps, but a great and | 
a good people, —honest, brave, generous, hos- 
pitable, true to their kind and faithful to 
their country. They were not a cultured 
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the command of Captain Joe Walker. 
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class as culture now goes; but in real man- 
hood and womanhood I think they fairly 
p filled the measure, and in their rough strength 
| they were resistless, as history shows. Mexi- 
| ean, Indian, wild beast and all natural ob- 
' stacles have gone down before them in their 
| steady march toward the west. The world 
| 
| 
| 
| 





will perhaps never see their like again, as it 
will probably never see another Texas.” 


PPA RAGS 


W. DUNN, another one of the sue- 

l cessful farmers of Burleson county, 
A Texas, settled in this State in 1869, 
after a lone career of travel. For a 

few years he Ford in Milam county, where 
he had settled on 160 acres of land and de- 
veloped a farm. In 1876 he sold out and 
came to his present location. After renting 
here for two years, he bought a tract of land, 


450 acres in extent, thirty-five acres of which 
were under fence. 





| He has sold off a portion 


| of this land, but still retains 280 acres, 200 
acres of which is fenced and 140 under cul- 


tivation, a portion of it being rented. Ilis 
farm products are cotton, corn and oats. He 


| raises sufficient stuck to run the farm, and 
|l also some to sell. 
| Mr. Dunn was born near Raleigh, North 
Carolina, October 25, 1833. He was reared 
to farm lite in Alabama and received a good 
| education. He lived under the parental roof 
| until he was twenty-two years of age, when, 
in the fall of 1855, he started for California 
to seek his fortune in the gold mines of that 
country. He mined there for three years 
and then returned to his home, after which, 
in 1860, he once more visited California, and 
while there entered a scouting company under 
Sub- 


sequently he went to Arizona, where, in com- 
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pany with others, he diecovered gold and | lina. 
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She died January 18, 1888, leaving 


started a camp, which camp afterward grew , four children, viz.: Nancy A., wife of W. B. 


to be the capital of the State, Prescott. 
the following year the Territory was organized, 
with Governor Goodwin at the head of affairs. 
About that time the Indians became very 
hostile and the Governor of the Territory and 
Governor Arney of New Mexico had a reg- 
iment raised under the command of Colonel 
Kit Carson for the protection of the settlers. 
Mr. Dunn served in this regiment three 
years—three years filled with many thrilling 
experiences and narrow escapes. He received 
several arrow wounds, only one of which, 
however, was severe. That was in his left 
shoulder, and he still carries the scar. After 
this Mr. Dunn made a visit to his folks, who, 
in the mean time had moved to Arkansas. 
He had married in Alabama, in 1860, and 
during his absence in the far West his wife 
came with her brother to Texas. Joining 
her in Milam county, he settled down to 
farining, as above stated. 


Mr. Dunn isa son of Wylie and Martin | 


(Horton) Dunn, both natives of North Caro- 
lina. His father was a fariner all throngh 
life; died in Arkansas, October 25, 1863. 
Grandfather Robert Dunn, also a native of 
North Carolina, served in the war of 1812, 
and his father was a Revolutionary soldier. 
The Dunn family are of Irish descent, but 
have long been residents of America, having 
come to this country with Sir Walter Raleigh. 
The subject of our sketch still has a large 
number of relatives in North Carolina. He 
is the oldest of nine children, five of whom 
are still living. Three of the family are in 
Arkansas, and Mr. Dunn has a brother, Sid- 
ney F., who lives neighbor to him. 

He has been twice married. His first wife, 
whose maiden name was Sarah B. Mays, was 


a daughter of Joseph Mays, of South Caro- 








In. Porter, a merchant of Sweetwater, Texas; 


and Joseph W., Isabella K. and Enoch M., 
at home. December 23, 1888, Mr. Dunn 
married a widow, Mrs. Mary Lovelace, 
daughter of William Thorp, of Tennessee. 
Her father came to Texas at an early day and 
was engaged in farming here until the time 
of his death, dying when she was small. Her 
mother, nee Mary Porter, was a daughter of 
Benjamin Porter, who came to Texas in 
1847. Mr. and Mrs. Dunn have two sons: 
Julius H. and Albert W., and by her first 
husband Mrs. Dunn bas three children: W. 
C., Carry J. and George C. Lovelace. 

He and his wife are members of the Bap- 
tist Church, and his political views are in 
harmony with Democratic principles. 


Williamson county, is a son of Patrick 
w’ and Nancy (McGee) Elliott, natives of 
the north coast of Ireland. In 1830 the par- 
ents emigrated to this country, locating in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, where the 
father died about one year later. The muther 
continued to reside tbere for some years 
among her relatives, the Lees, and finally 
married James Marquis. They located near 
Mt. Veruon, Ohio, where the husband subse- 
quently died, and the mother then lived a 
widow nntil her death, in 1872. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elliott were the parents of six children, 
viz.: Mary, deceased; Matthew, deceased; 
John, who came to this county with our sub- 
ject, died in 1861, and his family still reside 
here; James, the subject of this sketch; 
William, deceased; and the youngest child, 
who died on the ocean when an infant. 


| J wi ELLIOTT, a successful farmer of 
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James Elliott was born in the north part of | of both chapter and lodge. Ile was twice 
Treland, probably County Down, August 12, , District Deputy G. M. and has often served 


1824. 
home with Robert McClellan, 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
eighteen years of age, and then went to his 
mother in Ohio. While there he served sev- 
eral years at the carpenters trade with David 
Randolph, a noted contractor and builder, but 
before his term of service had expired, in 
company with a young friend, Mr. Elliott 
concluded to take a trip West. While stop- 
ping at Sandusky, Ohio, on the way, the call 
for troops fur the Mexican war was made, 
and he joined Company G, Third Ohio Vol- 
nnteer Infantry, under Captain Woodruff, but 
did not participate in any battle. He then 
returned to Ohio, where he remained. with his 
brother John in Enon Valley, Pennsylvania, 
until tiey came to Texas, in 1855. Mr. El- 
liott immediately purchased a pre-emption 
claim, and now owns about 2,200 acres of 
land, 300 acres of which is under a fine state 
of cultivation. At the opening of the late 
war he had his own and his brother's family 
to care for, and he served in the State mi- 
litia, along the coast, under Magruder. 

Mr. Elliott was married near Mt. Vernon, 
Knox county, Ohio, in May, 1851, to Mary 
A. Sellers. They have had no children of 
their own, but have raised two boys, George 
Marcus and Andrew Anderson. The former 
is married and lives near our subject. An- 
drew Anderzon was given a thorough educa- 
tion, gradnated at the Southwestern Uni- 
versity, at Georgetown, and then entered the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. After preaching a few years he en- 
tered the school-room, and is now teaching 
at San Marcos, Texas. Mr. Elliott votes with 
the Democratic party, and socially, is a Royal 
Arch Mason, holding the office of Treasurer 

31 


Sheriff of 
until 


After his father’s death he made his ` 





as a delegate to the Grand Lodge. Religious- 
ly, he is a Steward in the Methodist Church. 


® 
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'OSEPH T. McCUTCHEON.— As a na- 
tive son of the Lone Star State, it is 
most fitting that the subject of this 

sketeh should be given a prominent place in 
the present history. Iis parents, William 
and Elizabeth J. MceCuteheon, are old and 
prominent residents of Texas, widely known 
and universally respeeted for their many esti- 
mable qualities of mind and heart. 

The subject of this sketch was bora in 
Travis county, January 4, 1847, and passed 
his youth on his father’s farm, assisting in 
developing the wild land. His opportunities 
for obtaining an education were limited, as 
the schools in that day were both scarce and 
inferior, However, with slight instruction, 
he has by wide reading and extensive obser- 
vation gained a vast fund of practical infor- 
mation, which answers his purpose far better 
than a large amount of theoretical knowledge 
not feasible of application. In .1861 the 
family removed to Lampasas county. and the 
dreadful vortex of civil strife swept into its 
insatiable current his older brothers, whe 
entered the Confedérate army. Thus, being 
the oldest son remaining at home, Joseph 
assumed the management of his father’s 
stock, which occupation kept him away from 
home most of the time, occasionally in com» 
pany with other stock-men, but often along, 
and at a distance from any settlement. This 
life was lonely and dangerous, as at nearly 
every full moon the Indians made periodical 
visits to the vicinity, either to kill unpro- 
tected women and childron, or to steal the 
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stock which roamed the prairies without a 
herdsman. In this manner, as a ranger and 
stockman, Mr. McCutcheon grew to man- 
haod, his out-door life rendering him strong 
and athletic and inuring him to toil and 
hardships, while the constant mental exertion, 
foresight, judgment and reflection which his 
method of living engendered, developed his 
mind as thoroughly as the schools could have 
done. 

In 1867 he began the life of a trader, 
making sneceseful drives over the trails lead- 
ing from Texas to the Western States and 
Territories in the years of 1867, 1869, 1870 
and 1871. In 1870 he made two drives, go- 
ing with one herd from Lavaca county to 
Abilene, Kansas, and with another from Will- 
iamson county to Baxter Springs, Kansas, 
reaching his home October 2 from kis second 
drive. In 1871 he purchased a farm and en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, with reason- 
able success, continuing to be thus occupied 
until 1881, when he again took the trail for 
an older brother, driving a herd of cattle 
from Lavaca county first to Caldwell, Kan- 
sas, and thence to Newman’s ranch, on the 
Niobrara river, in Nebraska, fifty miles from 
the Dakota line, returning to his home by 
way of Chicago and St. Louis. He then 
again resumed the occupation of farming and 
stock-raising, which he followed consecutively 
until 1893. He then discontinued stock- 
dealing, and, in connection with farming, 
has since followed the hardware business in 
Hutto, which undertaking has proved most 
. satisfactory. 

December 1, 1869, Mr. McCutcheon was 
married to Miss Annie C. Evans, a daughter 
of W. T. Evans, a pioneer of Texas. They 
have had eight children: William T., in 
business with his father; the second child 


died in infancy; Katie E., John, Joseph J., - 
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Beau Keneth, Mary S. and Annie Gertrude. 
oth Mr. and Mrs. McCutcheon are devout 
and useful members of the Cumberland Pres. 
byterian Church. 

Politically, Mr. McCutcheon is an ardent 
prohibition Democrat. He was dn active 
member of the Farmers’ Alliance from the 
time of its organization in Williamson county 
until 1891, when he withdrew at the expira- 
tion of his term of office as President of the 
County Alliance, by reason of political dis- 
sensions in that body. Fraternally, he is 
identified with the A. F. & A. M. and the 
A. O. U. W. He has been’ highly success- 
ful and uses his means to the best advantage 
in the education of his children and in sur- 
rounding his family with all home comforts, 
while his hand is ever open to the calls of 
charity and the aiding of all projects tending 
to advance the interests of his community 


and State. 
WUE Try 


ENRY PRICE, a farmer of William- 

son county, is a son of George W. 

=) and Annie(Autry) Price. The grand- 
father of our subject, Sterling Price, 

was born in North Carolina, and after the 
Revolutionary war moved to Virginia, where 
he grew to manhood. Early in the present 
century he emigrated to Perry county, 
Alabama, and afterward to Benton county, 
same State, where he subsequently died. 
George W. Price was born in Perry county, 
but was raised in Benton county. He was 
married, in the latter county in 1812, to 
Anna Autry, who was born and raised in St. 
Clair county, Alabama. They had eight chil- 
rep, viz.: Henry, our subject; Lucinda, now 
Mrs. Shelton, who resides near Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas; G. W., of Johnson county, Texas; 
Alexander, Martha, and Martin, deceased; 
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Angeline, now Mre. Nichols, and residing | James Sterling, was raised. The latter after- 
near Glen Rose, Texas; and Andrew J., also |} ward loeated in Tennessee, and later in Mis- 
of that place. The mother died in Benton, | souri. The parents of Mrs. Price had six 


now Calhoun county, Alabama, in 1842, and 
the father afterward again married. His death 
occurred at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, in 1860. 
He was a fariner by occupation, and a mem- 
ber of the Baptist Church. 

Henry Price, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Benton county, Alabarna, 
December 24, 1832. His mother died when 
he was ten years of age, and two years later 
he was bound out toa Mr. Meharg, who raised 
hin as his own child. In 1854 he came to 
Texas, and first found employiment in a brick- 
yard in Austin, remaining there about two 
years. July 28, 1856, Mr. Price located on 
his present farm of 550 acres in Williamson 
county, ninety acres of the same being under 
a good state of cultivation. [He remained on 
this place until in August, 1892, when he 
moved to Liberty Hill, for the purpose of 
educating his children. At the opening of 
the late war Mr. Price enlisted as a private 
in Company D, Thirtieth Texas Cavalry, 
served about four years in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department, and participated in the 
battles of Poison Springs, Roseville, Cabin 
Creek, Camden, etc. He was never wounded 
or captured. 

In 1861, in Williamson county, our subject 
was onited in marriage to Almira Renick. 
They had three children: T. W., of this 
county; Eva, wife of J. P. Hoskins; and 
Minnie, now Mre. C. C. Fitzgerald, of Gon- 
zales county, Texas. The wife and mother 
died in May, 1867, and July 30, 1874, in this 
county, Mr. Price married Margaret Sterling, 
of Irish descent, and raised in Johnson 
county, Miscouri. Her paternal great-grand- 
father came from Ireland to the United States, 
luating in Kentucky, where the grandfather, 
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children, four now living,--Jane, now Mrs. 
Gallat, of Caldwell county, Texas; Margaret, 
now Mts. Price; Annie, now Mrs. Kirk, of 
Marble Falls, this State; and Ellen, wife of a 
Mr. Our subject 
and wife have two children,—Neely and 
Nannie. In his political relations, Mr. Price 
afliliates with the Democratic party; sucially, 
is a Master Mason; and religiously an Elder 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Darton, of New Mexico. 


EWIS E. WALKER, who has re- 
| g; cently taken up his abode in Will- 
sw iamson county, Texas, is a highly 
respected citizen of Rice's Crossing, and a 
most agreeable and popular gentleman. A 
brief sketch of his life is here appended: 
As far as known by our subject the Walker 
family found its first Lome in Kentucky. It 
was there that Federal Walker, father of Lewis 
E., was born, in 1500. The famous county of 
Bourbon was his native county. There he 
grew to manhood and there he was permitted 
to get not more than a smattering of an edu- 
cation. His father was a farmer, and Federal 
learned well the business and followed it most 
protitably, when the responsibility of his own 
condition was thrust upon him. About the 
year Missouri took her position in the gal- 
axy of States, Mr. Walker left hia old “ blue 
grass"? home and settled ona New Madrid 
claim in Howard county, within the bound- 
aries of the new-made State. Prosperity 
attended him in every effurt here and he be- 
came one of the largest landed men in the 
county. He possessed great energy, but he 
did not dedicate it all to the use of his plant- 
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ations. In his youthful days he had attended 
echool merely enough to breed in him an in- 
ordinate appetite for knowledge. This appe- 
tite he attempted to satiate. He surrounded 
himself with papers and magazines and 
posted himself on the current events and 
the progress of science and invention, and, 
incidentally, something of politica. Books 
were his favorite companions. He secmed 
to have no ambition to enter public life, and 
we presume never allowed his name to be 
used in connection with any office. 

Federal Walker married Sallie Dunn, one 
of a family of eight children of Lewis Dunn. 
They had children, as follows: John, a farmer 
and for eight years State Auditor of Missouri; 
R. D., a farmer and a veteran of the Mexi- 
can war; Thomas, also a farmer; L. E.; Nan- 
nie, wife of Dr. Watt Lenore; and Mary. 
Federal Walker was the oldest of his father’s 
children, the others being: Malinda, who 
married Dr. Charles Dawson; Permelia; 
George, a trader; and Jefferson, a planter. 

Lewis E. Walker, our subject, was born in 
Howard county, Missouri, September 20, 
1829, Just nine years after his native State 
was dropped from the category of Territories. 
lia opportunities for intellectual advance- 
ment were of the first order, but young Lewis 
was not endowed with a disposition that 
would submit to a sedentary life even for 
the brief period of six hours a day. There 
was no delight in the schoolroom for him. 
When admonished by his father as to the 
beauties and value of an education, his reply 
was, “Pa, I know enough.” He remained 
at home until his majority was reached, 
when he embarked in the occupation of his 
father, and pursued it in his native county 
till 1873. He, like his father, was a slave 
owner; but he took no part in the struggle 
which led to the freedom of the slaves. 
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Mr. Walker sought Texas as a place of res- 
idence in 1873. He was first located in one 
of the Western counties and was engaged for 
a few years in the wool business, but for the 
past decade or more he has given his atten- 
tion to the cultivation and improvement of 
his admirable tract of 300 acres. His home 
is beautiful and attractive, and is the abiding 
place of a worthyfamily. January, 29, 1850, 
Mr. Walker married Nancy, a daughter of 
Porter Jackman and nee Mary Arnold. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jackman had a family as follows: 
Mark, deceased; Elizabeth, who married John 
McKinney; John, deceased; Nancy; Hannah, 
the wife of N. G. Mitchel of Boone county; 
Mary, who wedded Mr. Nichols; William; 
Susan, who married F. McClure, of Sedalia, 
Missouri. Mr. and Mrs. Walker are the par- 
ents of Fayette, born October 17, 1852, now 
living with his father; C. C., born Novem- 
ber 25, 1854, deceased September 13, 1891, 
leaving a wife and four children; W. C., 
born October, 1856, died in August, 1890, 
leaving a widow and five children; Sallie, 
died in 1880; Effie, who died in 1879; and 
Annie, who died in 1882. The oldest son, 
Fayette, married Miss Lucy Sims and they 
have two children. 

The Walker family are contented and 
happy, as will be observed by a visit to 
their residence, and are a most worthy and 
desirable addition to the population of this 


great State. , 
VILE a SS $ 
M. BEAN.—On the banks of the Po- 


h tomac river, eighty miles west of the 


—— city of Baltimore, in Washington 
county, Maryland, Elwood M. Bean, son of 
Benjamin and Minerva (Resley) Bean, was 
born, on January 5, 1839. In the same place 
his parents were also born, and back through 
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severa] generations into the early settled of which he was commissioned Major. With 
families of that historic locality his ancestry . this foree, made up mostly of old men and 
runs. The. MeBeans, from which he descend- | boys to the number of about 400, Major 
ed on his father’s side, were originally from | Bean was rendezvousing at Moscley’s Ferry 
Scotland; the Resleys from Eugland. Both | 
were strong religionista, the MeBeane being | go to the front, when he received news of Lee’s 
stanch Presbyterians, the Resleys Episco- | surrender, in April, 1865. 
palians. Both were large land and slave owners, | The war over, he took up his residence 
and lived in the splendid style that character- | again in Milam county, where, in 1863, he 
ized the living of the well-to-do people of married a danghter of one of the old citizens 
their class in ante-bellam days. of the county, and for a number of years 
The death of his parents, the father in) engaged in farming. In 1586 he became a 
1549 and the mother in 1855, tovether with eandidate for County Assessor. A sharply 
reverses in private fortune, bronght Elwood contested race resulted in almost a tie vote, 
M. Bean in 1856 to Texas, then a yonth just) and the County Commissioners’ Court, after 
turning into his eighteenth year. His pre- | two days’ canvassing and deliberating, ten- 
vious training had not been such as to fit him | dered the certificate of election to Major Bean, 
in the best possible manner for the rugged | which he declined, with the request that it 
experiences that awaited him, but he was | 
prepared in purpose for this and he took He then went into the County Clerk's office 
up the new life with readiness. Locating as Deputy under W. M. Baines, where he re- 
in Milam county, he went to work ona mained for two years, when he again became 
farm, where he was steadily and profitably | a candidate for the office of County Treasurer, 
employed until the opening of the late war. to which he was elected by a safe majority. 
Heentered the Confederate service in August, ! This was in 1888. In 1890 he was re-elected 
1861, enlisting in Company G, Fifth Texas. | by a practically unanimous vote, and in 1892, 
He served with the Army of Northern Vir- | in one of the most hotly contested races ever 
ginia, taking part in the peninsular campaign, | witnessed in the county, he received the 
theseven days’ fight around Richmond, second | largest vote polled in the county and beat his 
Manassas, Boonesboro Mountains, Sharps- 
burg and on to Gettysburg, where he lost 
his right arm and was captured July 3, 1863. 


ov the Brazos, making active preparation to 


be given to his opponent, which was done. 


| Opponent something over 900 votes. Major 
Bean is a most etticient officer and a de- 
servedly popular citizen. No man in Milam 
He lay in prison ten months in Baltimore, | county has, or perhaps ever had, as firma 
Fort McHenry and Point Lookout, when he | hold upon the people of the county as he has. 
was exchanged, placed in the reserve corps | His unaffected ways, his hearty manner and 
and sent West to report to General E. Kirby generous, impulsive nature have made him 
Smith, then commanding the Trans-Missis- ' admired and beloved of all classes and condi- 
sippi Department. Here, under authority | tions of men. Never a fellow-man, whatever 
from General J. B. Robinson, commanding | his politics, color or condition in life, that 
the reserve corps of Texas, he raised a | asked a favor of him but it was granted, if 
battalion from the counties of Washington, j it was in his power to grant it. While a 
Burleson, Milam, Falls, Bell and McLennan, | Democrat in political faith, he is broad and 
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rogressive in his views. The same catho- | Waco. In 1873 Mr. Willson again married 
D D 9 


licity of spirit also characterizes his way of 
thinking on social, religious and economic 
questions, his mind offering a generous hos- 
pitality to the thoughts of others and his 
heart beating in unison with the best im- 
pulses of the age. 


O. ano H. E. WILLSON, of the firm 

of Willson Brothers, proprietors of the 

Taylor Texan, of Taylor, are sons of 

H. I. and Elizabeth (Otwell) Willson, 
natives of Kentucky. They came to Texas in 
1853, locating in Coryell county, but a short 
time afterward removed to Cherokee county, 
where they remained until the close of the 
late war. At the opening of that struggle 
Mr. Willson espoused the cause of the 
Southern States, and in 1861 joined Colonel 
Hubbard’s regiment, was attached to General 
Walker's brigade, and was appointed Lieu- 
tenant of his company. He was never 
wounded or captured. After the close of hos- 
tilities he wae engaged in school-teaching for 
some years, and then, being a civil engineer 
by profession, accepted a position from the 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad Company. 
He also located the road from Waco to Bre- 
mond, assisted in locating and surveying 
towns on the Houston & Texas Central rail- 
road, and, on account of ill health, retired 
from railroad work in 1874. He afterward 
resumed school-teaching for a time. He was 
elected County Surveyor of Milam county in 
1888. Mr. Willson now resides in Taylor, 
Texas. His first wife died in 1869. They 
had the following children: P. O., a member 
of the firm of Willson Brothers; Mattie L., 
wife of H. A. Crossett, of Jones county; H. 
E., the second member of the firm of Willson 
Brothers, Frank, deceased; and Fred W., of 


being united to Miss Allie Denman, a native 
of Calvert, Texas. They had three children: 
H. 1., Olive D. and Johnie S. 

P. O. Willson was born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1853. He was educated at differ- 
ent points throughout Texas. In 1872 he 
was employed in the printing office of the 
Belton Journal, edited by Captain J. G. Batt, 
and there remained eight years. In 1880 he 
purchased the Belton Courier, but two years 
afterward his office was destroyed by fire, and 
he lost his entire possessions accumulated 
during ten years. Mr. Willson then accepted 
a position on the Cameron Herald, and for 
three years was editor-in-chief of that paper. 
In 1885 he started a job printing office in 
Rockdale, and September 1, 1886, in com- 
pany with his brother, H. E. Willson, he 
purchased the Taylor Texan, forming the 
present partnership of Willson Brothers. 
This paper was at first conducted in a small 
room over the National bank, with a circula- 
tion of about 600, but in 1890 they erected 
their present magnificent two-story brick 
building on Broad street, where they now 
have une of the finest offices to be found in 
any small town in Central Texas. They have 
the celebrated Cranston steam power press. 
The building and machinery is valued at 
20,000, and the entire outfit was purchased 
in 1886 for $750. The firm also owns con- 
siderable real estate in Taylor. 

Mr. Wilson was married in 1883, to Miss 
Delia Goode, of Belton, Texas, a daughter of 
Dr. Goode, deceased, whose widow still re- 
sides in Belton. Mr. and Mrs. Willson have 
had four children; Roy, deceased; Herbert 
G.; Lottie and a babe unnamed. Mr. Will- 
son isa member of the I. O. O. F., of this 
city, and both he and his wife are members 
of the Baptist Church. 
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H. FE. Willson was born in Cherokee county, : 
Texas, in 1858, and received his education at 
different places in Texas. 
twenty years he entered the printing otlice of 
the Belton Courier, under his brother, P. O. 


Wiilson, 


1886 he came to Taylor, and formed a part- 


and there learned his trade. [In 
nership with his brother, a3 before mentioned. 
Mr. Willson was married in 1856. to Miss Ida 
Ross, a danghter of Mat and Catherine 
(Maxey) Ross. 


the pioneer judges of the State and Republic 


Her grandfather was one of 


of Texas, and was well known in the early 
history of this State. Our subject and wife 
have five children: Harold, Ross M., a 
beth L., Margery and one unnamed. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willson are members of the Baptist | 
Church, and the former also affiliates with 
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ALVIN ROGERS HOLT. More than 
a century ago, in the days of Daniel 
Boone, when the beautiful “ barrens ” 

and fertile valleys of the great Southwest 

were being rapidly filled with adventurous 
settlers froin the older States, there arrived in 
central Kentucky one Drury Holt, who took 
up his residence in one of the numerous set- 
tlements then being formed and gave the 
strength and vigor of his manhood to the 
work of helping to subdue the savages and 
lay the foundation of the great common- 
wealth which sprang up from the colonies 
planted by Boone, Harrod, Shelby and their 
compatriots. Drury Holt was a type of his 
kind, a powerful, muscular man, bold, active 
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| pathetic admirers and to be a conspicuous 


all 


Jle was not a politician nor a seeker after 


character at neighborhood gatherin zs. 


military glory, but an unaabitions, and, ex- 
cepting his elaims as a wrestler, boxer and 
runner, an unassuming citizen. He was 
probably married when he settled in Ken- 


tueky, and there subsequently reared his 


family. His wife's maiden name was Rogers, 
and by her he had six children, all of whom 


became grown and raised families. The eldest 
and youngest of these, Danswell and Drury, 
were sons, the remainder being daughters. 
Mollie was married to John Ryan Henry, 
Patty to Joseph Ryan, Luey to David Tramell 
and the youngest to Daniel Neal. Drury 
inherited a great deal of his father’s physical 
and social make-up. In middle life he turned 
his attention to religion and polities and be- 
caine a prominent minister of the Church of 
the Disciples and a man of some public note. 

Danswell Holt was born in Kentucky, in 
1704, and was reared in his native State. He 
married a Miss Alice Wright and had eight 
children: Susan, who was married to Joel 
Scott, and now resides in’ Carroll county, 
Arkansas; Patty, who was married to Riel- 
ard Clark, and resides in Kentucky; Betty, 
who was married to Abram Speers, and re 
sides in Carroll eounty, Arkansas; Henry, 
who lives in Carroll county, Arkansas; Isham, 
who lives at Silver City, New Mexico; Lar- 
kiu, who lives in Carroll county, Arkansas; 
Calvin Rogers, the subject of this sketch; 
and Lucinda, the wife of John Rutledge, of 
Carroll county, Arkansas. The father died 
in Cumberland county, Kentucky, in 1844. 
The mother died in Carroll county, Arkansas, 
about 1877 or °78. The father was a quiet, 


and energetic, fond of sports and a social | moral man, but not connected with any relig- 


favorite, the kind of a man to gather around 


ons denomination. The mother was a life- 


him a strong following of ardent and sym-! long member of the Baptist Church. 
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Calvin Rogers Holt, with whom this article | of that success which has since fallen to his 


is mainly concerned, was born near Cumber- 
land river in Cumberland county, Kentucky, 
February 13, 1824. He was reared in his 
native county. His boyhood and early youth 
were passed on his father’s farm. At the 
age of twenty-four he married, settled him- 
self and began caring for a separate house- 
hold. Four years later, in 1852, he came to 
Texas and located in Burleson county, resid- 
ing for two years on Davidson creek, a short 
distance southeast of Caldwell. He then 
purchased land on Yellow prairie, where he 
settled and has since resided. Forty years 
ago, when Mr. Holt took up his residence 
where he now lives, the north and western 
part of Burleson county was very sparsely 
settled, practically unimproved, and still sub; 
ject to occasional visits from straggling bands 
of Indians. His nearest neighbors then were: 
Alexander Thompson, William Wilkerson, 
Isaiah Courtney and George R. Lewis. None 
of these knew much about frontier life ex- 
cept Mr. Lewis. He had spent a number of 
years on the border and was the “ main-stay ” 
of the settlement on matters of common 
interest. All of these except Mr. Holt are 
. now dead. . 
There being no railroads in the State at 
that date a great deal of freighting was going 
on froin Houston to interior points, and Mr. 
Holt early sought employment in this busi- 
nese. He was profitably engaged in this for 
a number of years, making several trips to 
southwestern Texas, and two, during the war, 
to the Rio Grande country, where he pur- 
chased salt and coffee, which he brought back 
and distributed among the settlers. After 
the war he took advantage of the prosperous 
times, and, in stock and farming, made con- 
siderable money, most of which he invested 
in land and cattle, and thus laid the foundation 


lot. Mr. Holt now owns about 1,500 acres 
of land, two-thirds of which lies in Burleson 
county, the remainder in Milam county, about 
200 acres of which are in cultivation. His 
place on Yellow prairie, near the railway sta- 
tion of that name, is well improved and well- 
stocked. Mr. Holt has inherited from his 
Kentucky ancestors the love of fine stock, 
which has made that State famous the world 
over. It is conceded that he raises the finest 
mules in Burleson county. He is devoted 
to farming, stock-raising and kindred pur- 
suits, in which he has met with good success. 
Public matters receive a fair share of his at- 
tention, but he has never held any public 
office and has never cared to. In the social, 
moral, educational and religious welfare of 
the community in which he resides, he -has 
always shown a marked interest, and has con- 
tributed liberally of his means, his time and 
his personal effort toward building these up. 
He has been a member of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church for years, this faith 
coming to him naturally from pious parents. 
He is no macter in religious debate nor seeker 
after vain things in scriptural analysis, be- 
lieving rather in the vroad and benevolent 
teachings of Christianity and the univeral 
brotherhood of man. 

In politics he is independent, having voted 
the Democratic ticket most of his life, but 
is not wedded to the party. 

Mr. Holt has been twice married, his first 
marriage occurring in Cumberland county, 
Kentucky, in February, 1843, when he wed- 
ded Miss Oney Bow, a daughter of John 
Bow. Thie lady was born in Cumberland 
county, Kentucky, and died in Burleson 
county, Texas, in 1871. She left seven chil- 
dren: Alice, who was first married to Green 
Stilwell, and after his death to Henry C. Dil- 
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lard; Millie, who was married to John Rob- 
insun; Florence, the widow of Robert Kenu- 
ton; Jeff; Calvin R., Charles and Betty, the 
wife of Walter Dickinson. In 1877 Mr. ILolt 
married Miss Grundy Teel, daughter of Oph 
and Betty Beall. The children of the last 


OF 


union are: Mary, Lillie, Dallie, William, 


Rovers, Mattie, Annie, May and Carney. 





OIN HL. WILLLAMS, a farmer and stock 

» f| raiser of Williamson county, 
is a son of G. W. and Susanah (Berry) 
Williams, of Scotch-Irish descent. The 


paternal grandfather, Jesse Williams, who was | 


Texas, 


probably a native of Ireland, after coming to 
this country, resided in one of the Carolinas, | 


took part in the Revolutionary war, and after- 
ward went to Indiana, where he subsequently 
died. G. W. Williams was and 
raised in Indiana, where he was married in the 
late °20s. He lived in Orange county, that 
State, until 1840, in that year moved to Ben- 
ton county, Missouri, and in 1848 to Titus 
county, locating on the southern fork of the 
Red river, in the eastern part of the State. 
Eight years later he settled in the neighbor- 
hood where our subject now lives. The father 
died here, February 13, 1581, the mother 
having departed this life in eastern Texas, in 
1846. Mr. and Mrs. Williams had five chil- 
dreo: Sarah, widow of Mr. Adams, of Burnet 
county, Texas; Nancy, deceased, John H., 
the subject of this sketch, Susan, living in 
Burnet county; and Willie, deceased. Mrs. 
Williams was married previous to this union, 
and had eix children. After her death Mr. 
Williams married a widow with three chil- 
dren, and they became parents of five children, 


born 
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John H. Wiliams was born in Orange 
county, Indiana, December 29, 1833, and 
accompanied the family in their various moves. 
In 1857 he located in Williams county, on his 
present farm, consisting of 045 acres, where 
he is alsu engaged in stock-raising. In 1878, 
he erected his beautiful and commodious 
In 1562 Mr. Williams enlisted in 
Company A, Thirtieth Texas Cavalry, and 
served for three years in the Trans- Mississippi 


residence. 


Department, engaged principally in scouting 
duty. He has always taken an active inter- 
est in polities, and in 1580 was elected Com- 
missioner of his district, serving one term of 
two years. In LSS4 he was again elected to 
that position, and served two terms. During 
his administration the jail question was agi- 
tated, and resultel in the erection of the 
present safe and commodious building, Mr. 
Williams having been a prominent worker 
in its favor. 

February 14, 1855, in Titus county, Texas, 
our subjeet was united in marriage to Sarah 
E. MeCrovey, who was born in Pettis county, 
Missouri, but raised in Titus county, Texas. 
Her grandfathers on both sides were natives 
of Ireland. Grandfather James MeCrovey 
located in South Carolina, where he raised 
his family. Samuel McCrovey, the father of 
Mrs. Williams, located in Missouri when a 
young man, was there married to Jane C. 
Brown, and when Mrs. Williams was six 
months old they came to Texas, locating in 
Red River county. The parents both died in 
Titus county. Our subject and wife have had 
six children, as follows: Susan E., at home; 
J. H., who has served for the past four years 
as secretary and steward of the Deaf and 
Dumb Institute of Austin; Samuel A., a 


making four sete of children in the family. | grocer of this county; Mary M., deceased; 
M. Williams was a member of the Meth- ; Mary E., deceased; and Lillie A., at home. 


odist Church, and a life-long Democrat. 


In bis political relations, Mr. Williams is a 
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Democrat of the old school, but votes for the 
man and principle. Socially he is a Royal 
Arch Mason, holding his membership in Mt. 
Horeb Lodge, No. 137. He has filled all 
the important offices in the blue lodge, and 
come of the offices in the chapter. Relig- 
iously, he is a Deacon in the Missionary 
Baptist Church. 


WVUUC SEMI UY 


ENRY SMILIE, an old Texan and a 


prosperous farmer residing on the 


= edge of the Brazos bottom in the 
vicinity of Baileyville. Milam county, 

isa native of Montgomery county, Alabama, 
where he was born Angust, 1834. His par- 
ents were Henry and Matilda Smilie, the 
father being a South Carolinian by birth, the 
place of the mother’s nativity not being 
known. Both, however, descended from old 
American stock, and their parents were early 
settlers of Alabama. Henry Smilie and 
Matilda May were married in Alabama and 
there spent their lives, the wife dying in 
Montgomery county about 1838 or 1839, and 
the husbana in Pike county in 1844, both in 
middle life. The elder Smilie was a planter, 
the possessor of considerable means, a man 
of plain ways and uneventful life. He never 
held any public positions, and with the excep- 
tion of some service against the Indians when 
a young man never figured.in public affairs. 
He and his wife were the parents of eight 
children, of whom the subject of this sketch 
is the fourth in age. The others are: Euge- 
nia, who is now the wife of Charles Burley, 
and resides in Laredo, Texas; Robert, who 
died in Alabama where his descendants now 
reside; James, who was killed at the battle of 
Gaines’ Mill during the late war; Sarah Jane, 
the present wife of J. R. Jones, of Milam 
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county; Jacob, a farmer of this county; Will- 
iain, who was also killed at Gaines’ Mill dur- 
ing the late war; and Malinda, who died in 
infancy. 

Henry Smilie was reared in Montgomery 
county, Alabama, until he was fourteen years 
old. His father then moving to Pike county, 
his youth was passed in that county until he 
was eighteen. At that age, in 1852, he came 
to Texas, in company with an older sister and 
two brothera, being a part of a caravan which 
was made up from Pike and Montgomery 
counties and bound for the West. Locating 
in Washington county, he remained there one 
year, when he went to Robertson county. 
There he resided until 1861, when he became 
a citizen of Milam county, settling on what 
is now known as the Muldrow place, near 
Caddo Church, which he improved. He has 
lived in this general vicinity since, having 
bought, improved, and sold several times. 

He settled on his present farm in 1866. 
This farm, consisting of 400 acres lying with- 
in the forks of Pond creek and along the 
Brazos river, nearly all of which is in cultiva- 
tion, is one of the finest bodies of land in 
Milam county, being well improved and 
highly productive. He has devoted most of 
his life to farming, at which he has inet with 
reasonable success. In 1870 he put a ferry 
on the Brazos river, which he conducted for 
about seven years, discontinuing it about 1877. 

Mr. Smilie enlisted in the Confederate 
army during the late war, entering Bennett’s 
company and Elmore’s regiment, with which 
he was assigned to duty in the Transporta- 
tion Department, and served till the close 
of hostilities. 

He married, in Milam county, in Novem- 
ber, 1858, Miss M. O. W. Huson, a native 
of Rush county, this State, and by this 
marriage has had five children, four of whom 
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became grown: Joseph H., who dicd at the 
age of nineteen; William J., Minnie and 
Perla. 

Mr. Smilie cast his first vote for president 
for Millard Filhnore, the candidate of the 
American party, in 1856. On the disinte- 
gration of the old parties in 1860 he cast 
his political fortunes with the Democrats, 
and he has steadily voted with them since. 
He refused to support Horace Greeley, 
however, in 1872, because he did not believe 
Greeley represented the Democratic party. 

Mr. Smilie is a Mason, a member of the 
Knights of Ionor, and he and “most of his 
family belong to the Baptist Church. 


oe L. DEAN, merchant and {armer 
Z of Deanville, Burleson county, is a son 
a” of Lemuel and Judith Dean, who were 
comparatively carly settlers of Texas, moving 
herein 1851. Lemuel Dean was a native of 
Virginia, where he was born in 1793. He 
was married in his native State, and about 
1838 moved to Nashville, Tennessee, and at 
a later date touk up his residence at Quincy, 
that State, where he resided until 1851, when 
he came to Texas and located in Washington 
county. He later moved to Bosque county, 
where he died in 1862. He was engaged 
most of hia life at his trade as a carpenter, 
and met with a fair share of success. His 
wife, mother of the subject of this sketch, 
was also a native of Virginia, where she 
was born about the beginning of this century. 
Her maiden name was Judith Bowers. Their 
children were: Thomas; Martha, who was 


married to William Fuqua; Sarah, who was | 


married to Charles Isbell; Lemuel; Richard; 
Tennessee, who was married to William 


Meeks; John; James L.; Adeline, who was 
+ 
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to Charles Smith; William, and 
George. The ouly member of this large fam- 
ily now living is James L., whose name heads 
this notice. 


married 


He was born in Quincy, Gibson 
county, Tennessee, on the 9th day of October, 
1541. Ife was reared on a farm, where he 
enjoyed but meager educational advantages. 
He entered the confederate army in 1861, 
enlisting in Company F, Twenty-first Texas 
Cavalry. Being engaved on out-post duty 
for s: veral months after his enlistment, he 
saw but little actual field service, but later 
his command was ordered toward the East, 
and was in part of the series of engagements 
following Banks’ Red river campaign. After 
this expedition the command returned to in- 
terior Texas and was disbanded at Moseley’s 
Ferry, in Brazos county, at the close of the 


war. Mr. Dean then settled in Burleson 
county. Feeling his need of better educa- 


tional qualifications, he entered a school, 
where he took a ten months’ course, after 
Which he began clerking for R. W. Dean in 


the mereantile business at Caldwell. Ie was 
so employed ull February, 1872, By this 
time he had saved some means from his 


wages, and, having married, he moved tv his 
present location, eight miles west of Cald- 
well, where he began operations on his own 
account. In 1878 a postottice was established 
on his place and received his name. In 1883 
he received the appointment as Postmaster, 
and has since held that position. His inter- 
ests are mercantile, farming and stock-rais- 
ing, at which he has succeeded reasonably 
well. 

Mr. Dean’s marriage occurred April 21, 
1869, when he was united to Miss Josephine 
Dunn, then a resident of Burleson county, 
and a daughter of J. G. Dunn, who moved 
trom Mississippi to Texas about 1858. Mrs. 
Dean was born iu Mississippi and reared 
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there and in this county. Mr. and Mrs. Dean 
have had nine children: Genevieve, now de- 
, ceased; Olivia May, the wife of Dr. C. M. 
Thurston, of Louisville, Kentucky; Edna, 
deceased; Ira; Alwin, deceased; Annie, de- 
ceased; Myrtle Jennett; Emma; Mary; and 
Benjamin Normand. 

In politics Mr. Dean affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and he and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Church. 

\ 

W popular farmer of Milam county, 

was born January 25, 1858. His 
paternal grandfather, Jackson Brewer, was 
born in Lebanon, Tennessee, in 1828. C. C. 
Brewer, the father of our subject, was a na- 
tive of Tennessee. He followed farming and 
merchandising before the war, served as Clerk 
of Coffee county, Tennessee, two years, was 
comtnissioned Captain of a company of infant- 
ry for service in the Confederate army, and 
was killed at the battle of Tullahoma, Tennes- 
see. He married Eunice, a daughter of J esse 
Reynolds, by whom he had seven children, 
namely: Frank, deceased; Fannie, wife of J. E. 
Davis, of Reagan Texas; Bettie, deceased; W. 
J., our subject; Mercer, a resident of Kosse, 
Texas; John, of Cameron, this county; Dr. 
Morris, a graduate of a Baltimore institution 
of medicine, and practicing physician of Mi- 
lam county. | 

W. J. Brewer came to Milam, Texas, at the 
age of seventeen, where he attended a coun- 
try school twelve months. He first engaged 
in farming with his brother-in-law, J. E. 
Davis, working on the shares. The follow- 
ing two years he rented land of W. H. As- 


kew, in this county, and during the next two 
years was a tenant on a farm of Judge D. M. 


a Sw eI 
{Qe 


J. BREWER, a prosperous and 
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Prendergast, on the Brazos river. In 1881 
Mr. Brewer purchased 100 acres of his pres- 
ent farm, lying in the northern part of Milam 
county, to which he afterward added 200 
acres more. The entire farm is fenced, and 
130 acres under a fine state of cultivation. 
During the first year Mr. Brewer came to his 
present location he invested in cattle, buying 
about seventy-five head, but after three years 
disposed of his stock, since which time he 
has contined himself to feeding beef cattle, 
marketing about two car-loads per year. Po- 
litically, he is a Democrat, and was appointed 
Postmaster of Clarkson by Wanamaker, upon 
the recommendation of W. F. Crawford, of 
Cameron. 

Mr. Brewer was married in 1886 to Ella, a 


‘daughter of Henry and Emily (Dannelley) 


Barker. Mrs. Brewer is one of nine chil- 
dren, the others being: Emma, wife of J. A. 
Rogers, in Mills county; Byron, Judge, 
Della, Gains, Walter, Nettie and Johnnie. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brewer have one child, Eunice. 
Mr. Brewer is a member of the Masonic 
order, holding a membership in Little River 
Lodge, No. 397. 


LEX ANDER AN DERSON.— Among 

the most thrifty and independent peo- 

=) ple who have sought homes in this 

country are the Swedes. They come 

from a densely populated region, where life 

is sustained only by continuous employment 

among the laboring classes, and when turned 

loose on the broad, naked surface of our rich 

western country the same efforts and economy 

put forth svon produce prosperity and in time 

great wealth. A most worthy representative 

of this hardy race is Alexander Anderson, of 
Taylor, Texas. 
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He was born in Sweden, December 8, 1846. | derson have had three children, namely: 


His father, H. Anderson, was born in 1820 
and died in 1589. He was a farmer, had a 
fair education, and enjoyed ordinary thrift 
for a man of hie vocation. He married 
Matilda Nelson, and they became the parenta 
of three children, two sona and a daughter. 
The other son, Gustave, is a farmer in Sweden. 
The danghter is the wife of H. Anderson, 
they also being residents of Sweden. 
Alexander Anderson remained with his 
father, engaged in farming, until 1869, when 
he came to the United States, embarking for 
New York, April 2, and landing at his desti- 
nation on the 26th of the same month. For 
some time he was engaged in work at the 
carpenter’s trade. Two years after his arrival 
in the United States he found himself in 
Sherman, Texas, where he was employed on 
the Tranecontinental Railroad one year. He 
then went to Columbus, Colorado county, this 
State, and found employment on the Sunset 
ronte, remaining with that company a year. 
Deciding to quit the railroad and engage in 
amore independent business, he accordingly 
located in Travis county and began farming. 
He rented land the first few years and found 
that farming, even on rented land, was more 
profitable than railroad work, so he concluded 
to buy a farm. Learning of the fine country 
surrounding Taylor, he came hither in 1877 
and bought 140 acres, and to his first pur- 
chase he has since added 410 more, all now 
under fence and 300 acres under cultivation. 
Corn, cotton and millet are his chief crops, 


his cotton crop in 1892 amounting to 120 | 


bales. 

Mr. Anderèon was married in Travis 
county, Texas, in 1878, January 5, to Annie 
Kreger, who was born in that county in 1858. 
Her father, a native of Germany, emigrated 


to thie country in 1852. Mr. and Mrs. An- 


| 


Gustave, who died November 27, 1892, at 
the ave of thirteen years; Ludveg, eleven 
years old; and Augusta, nine. The family 
are Lutherans. 


+p 26 GE Se 


W. WALKER, a prosperous and pro- 
yf; gressive young farmer of Williamson 

county, isa native of the State of Geor- 
gia, born in Crawford county, December 19, 
1850. His father, S. C. Walker, Sr., was 
born in North Carolina, November 7, 1827, 
aud at the age of nine years accompanied his 
mother to Georgia, the father having passed 
to his eternal home; he learned the trade of 
blacksmith and wheelwright, and carried on 
these occupations in connection with farm- 
ing. In 1861 he removed to Washington 
county, Florida, and resided there until 1870, 
when he came to Texas with his family; he 
tirst located in Bastrop county, and a few 
years later came to Williamson county, of 
which he iz an honored citizen. The paternal 
grandfather of J. W. Walker was a native of 
North Carolina and a man of wide inflnence; 
he was a politician of more than local note, 
and had the confidence of his party, often 
being called to fill responsible ofħicial posi- 
tions. He reared a family of five children: 
Ned, Nat, S. G., Lazarus, and Margaret, who 
married John Crooms. Ned, Nat, and Laz- 
arus died in the Confederate army, the last 
named passing away while a prisoner of war 
at Rock Island, Illinois. S. G. Walker, Sr., 
married Hester Crooms, a daughter of John 
Crooms by his first marriage, and they became 
the parents of a family of tive children: J. 
W., the subject of this biography; George; 
Elizabeth, wite of J. B. Ganor; J. M.; and S. 
G., Jr. 
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At the time of his marriage Mr. Walker 


engaged in farming in Bastrop county, and 
also operated a cotton gin; upon his removal 
to Williamson county he brought the gin 
plant which is located on his present farm. 
His chief object in coming to Williamson 
county was to secure a farm of rich, black 
land which is steadily rising in value. He 
purchased 160 acres, 118 acres of which he 
has placed under good cultivation. 

The date of his marriage is September 16, 
1884, when he was wedded to Laura Ramsey, 
a daughter of W. D. and Nancy (Seymour) 
Ramsey, and one of four children: Mary 
married George W. Walker; Sarah is the 
wife of John Wolf; W. D.; and Mrs. J. W. 
Walker, who was born January 18, 1860, and 
is the mother of two children: Lillie, born 
February 7, 1886, is an exceptionally bright 
little girl; and Hiram W. was born February 
24, 1891. 

PUN aS 


EORGE A. LEWIS, a farmer and 

stock-raiser, Lyons, Texas, was born 
[| in Burleson county, this State, Decem- 

ber 14, 1855, the fifth child of George 
R. and Irene (Ryan) Lewis. His parents 
came from Alabama to Texas in 1852, and 
settled in this county, where his father was 
engaged in farming and dealing in stock the 
rest of his life. He first bought and improved 
a farm on Yellow prairie, which he subse- 
quently sold, and bought and developed an- 
other farm on Mound prairie. He died in 
1860. He was a stanch Democrat, a promi- 
nent Mason, a consistent member of the 
Baptist Church, and a man whose many 
estimable qualities won for him the respect 
and esteem of all with whom he carme in con- 
tact. 
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George A. Lewis remained with his wid- 
owed mother until 1881, when he married 
and settled on a farm of his own, baving 
bought 200 acres where he now lives. To 
his original purchase he has since added until 
he is now the owner of 500 acres. He has 
about seventy-five acres under cultivation, 
renting part of it and hiring help to culti- 
vate the rest, corn and cotton being his prin- 
cipal crop. It is to stock, however, that he 
gives his chief attention, raising sheep, goats, 
jacks, hogs, cattle and horses. He has a 
horse ranch in Nolan county. His residence 
is one of the attractive places of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Of Mr. Lewis’s brothers and sisters we 
make record as follows: Sarah A. was twice 
married, and died leaving an only child; 
John R., of Nolan county; Christina wife of 
Paul R. Valentine, is deceased; Jennie, who 
died at the age of twenty-two unmarried; 
Maggie wife of James Lewis; Lou, who mar- 
ried Silas Valentine; Alice, wife of Taylor 
Keen, of Alabama; and Willie, wife of James 
W. Winn, of Tom Green county, Texas. 

Mr. Lewis was married in 1881, to Miss 
Annie G. Krohne, who was born in Wash- 
ington county, Texas, July 26, 1855. Her 
father, George H. Krohne, a native of Ger- 
many, came to America and settled in Texas 
at an early day, bring his wife with him. He 
lost his wife the second year after settling in 
Texas, and later married Martha Petzink. 
Mrs. Lewis ie the fourth child of the last 
marriage. Mr. Krohne first lived in Wash- 
ington county, then moved to Williamson, 
and in 1865 located in Burleson county, 
where he still lives. He is a farmer and car- 
penter, and has also been engaged in running 
a cotton gin and mill. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
have had eight children, viz.: George R., 


Hallie, Martha I., Earl R., John R., Clint D., 
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Allie G. and Willie S. All are living ex- 
cept George R., who died at the age of three ` tingly to this business. 


years, and Martha F., whose death occurred 


| years he has given his attention unremit- 


His $150 invest- 
ment, supplemented by a full measure of 


at the age of seven years and three months. , pluck, energy and persevering industry, has 


Mr. Lewis casts his vote with the Demo- grown amazingly. 


cratic party. 
ANL Cl n 


AMES S. HEFLEY.— Mnch g8 moral- 
» [| ists may decry the habit of money-get- 

ting, that habit when formed under the 
guidance of an intelligent mind and directed 
by an honest purpose, represents the essence 
of sume of the best virtues attributable to 
man. Money is a good thing and the man 
who is capable of making it, who does 
make it and nses it wisely, is a valuable citi- 
zen in any community. The subject of this 
sketch is a money-maker. His right to be 
eo designated is unquestioned. An heir by 
birth to some of those qualities which de- 


velop into the granite of strong men’s na- that promise the most lasting good to his lo- 


tures, he has been jostled by events, and the 
jostling has wrought a surprising improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Hefley is a son of William V. Hetley, 
an old citizen of Milam county, a sketch of 
whom appears elsewhere in this volume. 
The subject of this notice was born in Hen- 
dereon county, Tennessee, January 28, 1854. 
The same year his parents moved to Texas 
and settled in this county. His boyhood and 
youth were spent on the farm three miles from 
Cameron. There, in the typical old log 
school-house, with batten doors, puncheon 
floor and slab seats, he received all the educa- 
tion he ever obtained. In 1879, with a capi- 
tal of $150, he started ont for himself, open- 
ing a livery stable in Rockdale, Milam 
county. 


He has a business now 


, Which represents at least $9,000, $5,000 in 
| realty and $4,000 in live stock, vehicles and 


l 


In addition to this he owns 
ten residences and two business houses in 
Cameron, and a farın of 212 acres, worth 
$3,500, six miles west of town. He bas 
made all this in the last fourteen years. 

In April, 1891, he was elected Alderman 
of Cameron for a term of two years, one year 


equipments. 


of which he served as Mayor pro tem., was 


_ re-elected Alderman in April, 1893, and 


unanimously chosen Mayor pro tem. for 
one year. He has interested himeelf as 
one of his energy and nature might be ex- 


pected to, both in the affairs of the town and 


county. A Democrat of the progressive 


-ence to political brands or names. 


type, he advocates those men and meagures 


eality and the public at large without refer- 
He isa 


member also of the Knights of Honor and 


1 


the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
Mr. Hefley married, in Milam county, 


‘March 25, 1882, Miss Fannie A., daughter 


of Samuel M. Hefley, and is the father of five 
children. 


2 ALL PPE A ae 
WoH LLEB.—Thirty-three years ago 


a German lad of seventeen sat under 
a tree in Baden and took a last tearful 
look at his native village. His lite there had 
not been a happy one, for he had been left 
an orphan at thirteen, and had had many 
struggles. But one does not part from the 


Sf) 


`~ 1 


A year later he moved to Cameron, home of his childhood, however unhappy his 


continuing in the same line. For thirteen lot there may have been, without some feel- 
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ings of regret. And so he paused at the out- 
skirts of the village, from which after a last 
look he turned away, and, buttoning his 
rough jacket over a brave heart, started out 
to win his way in the world. The lad was 


Serephin Wohlleb, born in Baden, June 20, 


1841. <A month later we find him in Amer- 
ica, a resident of Riley, Ohio, where he had 
secured employment at common labor, and 
had made an humble but auspicious begin- 
ning. This was in 1859. 

Two years’ residence in this country taught 
him much of American life and pat new im- 
pulses in his breast, and so, when the late 
Civil war burst upon the country, with the 
generous impulsiveness of youth he offered 
his services for the preservation of the Union. 
They were accepted, and November, 1861, he 
enlisted in Company G, Twenty-eighth Ken- 
tucky Infantry. His regiment was assigned 
to duty under Sherman, and remained in 
Kentucky until the fall of 1863, when it was 
started southward to join the Federal forces 
then being concentrated about Chattanooga. 
Entering the Georgia campaign in the spring 
of 1864, it was in all the engagements down 
to Atlanta, where, on the re-arrangement of 
the Union forces, it was placed with Thomas 
and was with him in his pursuit of Hood into 
Tennessee, taking part in the battles of Frank- 
lin and Nashville, where the final blow was 
given the ill-planned Confederate campaign. 

The Twenty-eighth Kentucky remained 
about Nashville until after the general sur- 
render, when it was sent, in July, 1865, as 
part of an army of occupation to Texas, and 
was stationed at Victoria. It remained there 
till January, 1866, when it was disbanded. 
Young Wohlleb was with it in all these move- 
ments, and shared its fortunes in battle, on 
the march and in camp, performing the duties 
of a soldier faithfully wherever placed. 
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After his discharge he went to work ona 
farm in Austin county, where he remained 
about a year. He then returned to Louisville, 
Kentucky, and November 28, 1867, married 
one of his country-women of that place, Miss 
Augusta Jeckel, daughter of Joseph Jeckel, 
and a native of Lenigan, Oldenburg, Ger- 
many. With his bride he came back to Texas, 
and, purchasing a small farm in Austin 
county, settled down to agricultural pursuits. 
He resided in that county until 1883, when 
he moved to Milam county, where for five 
years he engaged in farming and ginning. 
In 1888 he came to Cameron and here started 
his present business—condueting an ice fac- 
tory and bottling works. This business was 
necessarily begun on asmall scale, but it has 
grown materially, and is really one of the im- 
portant local industries of Cameron. It rep- 
resents an investment of about $10,000, and 
from March to December does a thriving 
trade, two and a half tons of ice being manu- 
factured daily, and a proportionate quantity 
of bottled goods sold. All of this is consumed 
in the town of Cameron, and the demand is 
steadily growing. Mr. Wohlleb has added a 
cotton gin to his -plant, which is kept busy 
from September to December, the output 
from which the last season was about 1,700 
bales, and an equal number the season before. 
Mr. Wohlleb was among the first to see the 
possibilities of cotton-seed vil manufacture at 
Cameron, and was identified in its earlier 
stages with the movement which resulted in 
the erection of the present mill at this place. 

He is an advocate of immigration, and be- 
lieves that the future prosperity of the county 
depends upon the coming of a thifty class of 
small farmers, for whom the large tracts now 
lying idle shonld be cut up and disposed of 
in snitable quantities. Hardly any man 
watches with closer interest the progress of 
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public affairs, or better understands the con- | 


He has come 
thoroughly into sympathy with the people 
among whom he lives, and is identified with 
all their interests. 

He has six children: Alfred, Josephine, 
Augusta, George, Harry and Clements. He 
isa member of the Knights of Honor, the 
Ancient Order of United Workmen and the 
Mutual Benefit Association of Brenham. Mr. 
Wohlleb has a half-brother, Jacob Jaist, liv- 
ing in Austin county, and another, George, 
living in Bell ecunty. One brother, Bern- 
hard, and a sister, Sofia, reside in the old 
country. His parents died in Baden, Ger. 
many, in 1854, aged fifty-four each. The 


dition of things around him. 
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After the 
Primm returned to 


best plantations in the State. 
Dr. 


Louisiana for his slaves aud personal effects, 


Texas Revolution 


and after coming again to this State obtained 
a headright from the Republic of Texas for 
He soon had 
When he first lo- 
eated in this place his supplies were all 
Houston. Our subject re- 
mained on his farm the remainder of his 
He did 


practice his profession here, but as gool phy- 


one-third of a league of land. 
his large farm opened. 


brought from 


days, dying in 1865. not desire to 
sicians were then searce the people for miles 
around called on him for his services, and he 
always attended. He would never take pay 


for such services, and his kindness was ap- 


entire family are members of the Catholic | preciated by his many friends, and he will 


Church. 
PANN AEE 


R. WILLIAM PRIMM, deceased, was 
descended from one of the old, aristo 
me’ cratic and wealthy families of Virginia. 
Several members of the family became pro- 
fessional and noted men. 


| 


A son of Peter. 


Primm, brother of our subject, chose law for | 


his profession, and moved to Ohio when that 
was a new State, there attaining a position of 
eminence as a jurist. He served several 
terms as a member on the United States Con- 
gress, and later was an incumbent on the 
bench of the Supreme Court of Ohio. 

The subject of this sketch, Dr. William 
Primm, moved to the then Territory of Mis- 
souri, where he remained until 1830, and in 
that year located in Mississippi. He next 
removed to Louisiana, and in 1535 made a 
prospecting tour into Texas, where he pur- 





| 


be remembered with gratitude for generations. 
The Doctor's eldest son, James, the only survi- 
vorof the family,was born in Missouri, in 1820, 
and remained with his father until the latter 
located in Texas. [le then traveled in ditfer- 
ent States and in Mexico, and tinally engaged 
in business in the latter country, where he re- 
mained until the close of the late war. Since 
his father’s death he has been the executor 
and manager of the large estate, and resides 
at the old homestead. 
len, died in 1852. The third and youngest 
son, St. Jolin, by will inherited his father’s 
He was born in Louisiana, in 
1834, and received a fineedueation in Ohio. He 
made many improvements on the old estate, 
opened a large tract of land, and had he Hved 
In 1867 he 
married Mrs. Frances M. Inge, a daughter of 
Owen and Elizabeth Faust, natives respect- 
ively of South Carolina and Georgia. After 
her father’s death, Mre. Primm came with 


The second son, Ga- 


entire estate. 


would have been very wealthy. 


chased, of William Barton, the headricht of | her widowed mother, in 1855, to Texas, 


a league of land. 
Colorado river valley, and is now among the 
32 


The land is located in the | 


where she afterward married Mr. Inge. They 


had four children, two now living: Newton 
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H. and Franklin, both engaged in farming 
in this county. Mr. Inge died in the army, 
‘and his widow afterward moved with her 
children to this locality. In 1867 she mar- 
ried St. John Primm, and they had five chil- 
dren: Julian B., Varney H., Albert M., 
Theodosia H. and Estell,— all at home. Dur- 
ing his life, Mr. Primm contributed liberally 
to the education of his children, and his wife 
is now carrying out his desires. The two eld- 
est sons are graduates of the college at Dela. 
ware, Ohio, and are now engaged iv mer- 
chandising at Smithville. The third son aleo 
attended the same college. The daughters 
have attended school at San Antonio and Aus- 
tin, and a governess is also employed at home. 
Mr. Pritnm died in 1880. 

In 1881 Mrs. Primm married James 
Primm, the eldest brother of her former hus- 
band. They now reside at the old homestead, 
where they have about 2,200 acres of land 
under cultivation. Eighty tenants are em- 
ployed on the place, and they make from 600 
to 900 baies of cotton annually. The family 
residence, a two story frame building, is eit- 
uated on an elevated plat, overlooking the en- 
tire plantation. Mr. and Mrs. Primm have 
one con, William A. 


ev. >’ . at 





‘AROF. L. R. WALDEN, President of 
the Walden’s Texas Business Colleges 
in Austin and Fort Worth, was born 
in Clark county, Kentucky, April 18, 

1861, a son of William J. and Mary Jane 
(Heisle) Walden, who were born, reared and 
married in Kentucky. The father, a farmer 
and mechanic by occupation, came to Texas 
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February 20, 1892, aged fifty-seven years. 
The father is now fifty-seven years of age. 
Both were members of the Christian Chureh. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walden were the parents of 
four children: Adelia, wife of James F. 
Ragland, of Austin; L. R., our subject; C. 
E., local principal of the Fort Worth schoọl; 
and Robert E. Lee, a teacher in the same 
school, 

L. R. Walden was educated in the primary 


and district schools of Clark county, Ken- 


tucky; in the Winchester high school; in the 
Ogle and Mitchell Colleges, of Lexington, 
and in the Spencerian Business College at 
Cleveland, Ohio. After completing his edu- 
cation he began teaching in Johnston’s Com- 
mercial College and the English Academy, 
but later severed his connection with the 
laiter school and traveled through Kentucky, 
doing itinerant work in the commercial 
branches, bookkeeping, penmanship, short 
methods in arithmetic, ete. Mr. Walden 
was next identified with the Lake Side Busi- 
ness College, of Chicago, and in 1886 accept- 
ed the principalship of the commercial de- 
partment of the Capitol Business College, in 
Austin, under the Presidency of Professor J. 
J. Anderson. One and a half years later he 
opened the Texas Business College, which 
now enrolls about 300 pupils per annum. In 
August, 1895, a branch scbool was estab- 
lished at Fort Worth, under the name of 
Walden’s Texas Business College, and the 
Austin school was changed to the same name. 
They enroll about fifty pupils, and the curric- 
nlum includes a thorough business course in 
bookkeeping, penmanship, business arithme- 
tic, practical English grammar, mental arith- 
metic, commercial spelling, correspondence, 


with his wife in order that they might spend | business forms, commercial law and business 


their lives with their children, all of whom ! ethics. 


Professor Walden designs the term 


are in this State. The wife and mother died | “business course,” in the Walden’s Texas 
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Business College, to mean a training in all | swollen streams to fall, and finally sickness 
the English and a few special branches, nec- | and death invaded the little company. The 
essary to give a well rounded, thorough, | mother of our subject succuinbed to the 
symmetrical English education, developing , hardships, and her remains were buried at 
the powers to apply the knowledge. Ashley, Missouri. They finally reached their 

Professor Walden was married in October, | destination; the country was new, thinly 
1587, tu Mirs Alice L. Phillips. Mrs. Wal- | settled and wild game abounded from the 
den is a native of Texas, her parents having | Jack rabbit to the buffalo. In the spring 
come to this State at an carly date. She was | of 1840 Mr. Juvenal constructed a breaking 
educated in the public schools of Austin, in | plow, and using his ox teams with this im- 
the high school, and in St. Mary's Academy. ) 
She is a teacher of ability, and has charge of creek for cultivation, He next engaged jn 
the short-hand department of the institution. freighting goods from Hauston and distrib- 
| nted them throughout the upper country; 


plement prepared much of the land on Bushy 


Mr. and Mrs. Walden are members of the. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, in which this proved a very profitable oecupation in 
the former haa been a teacher in the Sunday. | which he continued for sixteen years. The 
school. He is a member of the Masonic | approach of the “iron horse,” however, de- 
order,—blue Jodye, chapter and commandery, stroyed this industry, and Mr. Juvenal was 
and is J. D. in the blue lodge. foreed to retire. Turning his attention to 
acriculture he began to improve a farm, and 








x ` e | . s 
SS -Íl with the exception of the years 1869 and 


1870 spent exclusively in the cattle business 


j) promin JUVENAL is one of the , he has devoted himself to agriculture. He 


prominent poincers of Williamson | purchased his present farm in 1865, paying 
county, and is entitled to more than | for the firat 320 acres at tne rate of $5 
passing mention in this connection. He was | per acre, and for the remaining 118 acres at 
born in Vermilion county, Illinois, Septem- | the rate of $15; 800 acres are cultivated by 
ber 22, 1834. When a youth of fourteen | tenants. 
ycars his family with some relatives, and | James Juvenal, father of William Juvenal, 
other families from their neighborhood, set | was born in Ohio, October 15, 1806; he emi- 
out on the long journey to Texas. Enoch | grated to Illinois in early days, and partici- 
Oxley, an uncle of Mr. Juvenal, had visited | pated in the Black Hawk war. Although 
Williamson county a few years before this | his opportunities for obtaining an education 
time, and had been very favorably impressed | had been pvor he surmounted all obstacles in 
with the Bushy creek country; here he | his career as a business man and gained suc- 
bought a considerable tract of land on which | cess inthe end. He was a Whig in his 
Mr. Juvenal was entitled to settle. _ | younger daye, but later beeame a Democrat. 
This long and weary trip was fraught | Eis father, a native of England, emigrated 
with accidents and filled with privations. | to the united States, and located in Pennsyl- 
Near Rock Island, Illinvis, the Sny bridge | vania; thence he removed to Ohio, and later 
fell, precipitating three teams into the | to IHinois, where he died at the advanced 
stream; there were many tedious waits for ace of eighty-four years. He married Polly 
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Caughron, and they had a family of seven 
children: David, Andrew, James, Josiah, 
John, Eliza and G. M. James Juvenal mar- 
ried Dorcas Smalley, a daughter of Benjamin 
and Polly (Liggett) Smalley, who were the 
parents of six children: Betsey, wife of Enoch 
Oxley; Polly, who married Benjamin Pur- 


cell; Dorcas; Prudy, wife of William Robb; 


Cynthia, wife of Mike Risinger and William. 
Mr. and Mrs. Juvenal had born to them a 
family of seven children: Mary Elizabeth, 
deceased; William; J. C., deceased; Josiah; 
Benjamin; John, a resident of Oregon; and 
Cynthia Ann, who married Bartlet Asher. 

William Juvenal was united in marriage, 
April 27, 1857, to Margaret, a daughter of 
G. and Elizabeth (Vineyard) Harris; they 
are the parents of Mrs. Juvenal, Mary, Mrs. 
H. M. McNutt, and John A., a merchant of 
ILutto, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Juvenal have 
had nine children: Mary Catharine, the wife 
of T. W. Bowles; Annie, married to J. T. 
Goosby; Elizabeth, the wite of J. T. Moore; 
Emily, married to E. F. Harkins; J. W., 
deceased, who married Miss Nellie McCor- 
mick, and left two children; Tobit M., Austin, 
Etta and John are the other members of the 
family. Both Mr. and Mrs. Juvenal are 
worthy and consistent members of the Cum: 
herland Presbyterian church, and have a high 
standing in the community. 


WUMVUUC-UU 


R. A. C. WALKER, for nineteen years 
D a practicing physician of Rockdale, 

Milam county, being in point of resi- 
dence the oldest practitioner of this place, was 
born in the town of Nacogdoches, Texas, Au- 
gust 3, 1851, and is a son of Judge Richard 
S. Walker, deceased, at one time one of Texas’ 
wost giminent jurists and highly respected 
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citizens, a full biography of whom appears 
under an appropriate title in this work. 

The subject of this notice was reared in 
his native place, and in the schools of that 
place received his early education. He fin- 
ished his collegiate training with a course in 
the University of Virginia; read medicine 
and was graduated at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, of New York, in March, 
1873. Attera year’s practice at Nacogdoches 
he located, in February, 1874, at Rockdale, 
where he entered vigorously on the pursuit 
of his profession, which he has followed 
actively and earnestly at this place since. 
Dr. Walker, although yet a young man, is 
the pioneer physician of Rockdale, and has 
attained a position as physician and surgeon 
not reached by many men of his age. His 
chosen profession has been the ambition of 
his life, and suecess has attended him at 
every step therein. He is not a specialist in 
any branch, but has demonstrated his ability 
in all the branches of medicine. He has 
been particularly successful in surgery, and 
is probably best known in connection with 
his work in this department. He is the local 
surgeon of the International & Great North- 
ern and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass 
Railway Companies, and is frequently called 
to do fine surgical work in counties adjoin- 
ing his own. Ie is a member of the Milam 
County Medical Society and of the Texas 
State Medical Association, and is a frequent 
contributor to the literature of the pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Walker is in the prime‘of life, in good 
health, vigorous in action, and has many 
years of usefulness before him. His tem- 
perament is of the vital-sanguine order; his 
nature is buoyant and joyful. Life is indeed 
to him a boon, for he appreciates all of its 
privileges and its pleasures. He is full of 
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jest and humor, and enjoys a good story as | two years in Travis county, and then located 


well as his breakfast. He is public-spirited 
and enterprising, and readily endorses any 
project calculated to stimulate the prosperity 
of his town and county. Generous and affa- 
ble, his sympathies express themselves in 
kindness to his friends, and charities where 
they are merited. He believes that religion 
is a matter of conscience, and therefore not 
to be interfered with, as he believes that 
politics is a matter of principle in which 
men honestly differ. While not a partisan, 
he is a Democrat, holding liberal views with 
respect to party management, but strict in 
his adherence to the principles on which the 
party is founded. He is a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, having taken the blue 
lodge and Royal Arch degrees, and is Wor- 
shipful Master of Lodge No. 414, at Rock- 
dale. 

In June, 1879, Dr. Walker married Miss 
Gertrude Wright, of Rockdale, a daughter of 
Captain David Wright, who moved from 
Sardis, Mississippi, to Texas. Mrs. Walker 
was born and principally reared in Missis- 
sippi. To this union five children have been 


born. 
ARO : 


l L. MORRIS, more familiarly known as 
Logue Morris, is one of the early set- 

= tlers of Williamson county, having 
located in his present neighborhood in 1856. 
Tbe Morris family were originally from 
North Carolina, and moved into Franklin 
county, Tennessee, in an early day. John 
Morris, the father of our subject, was born 
in North Carolina in 1802, and his death 
occurred in Franklin county, Tennessee, in 
1848. He was married in that county in 
1828, to Sarah Frame. In 1854 the mother 
and family came to Texas, spending the first 


| 
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near where our subject now resides, eighteen 
milea northwest of Georgetown, at the head 
It 


was then a frontier place, wild game of all 


of Berry's creek, in Williamson county. 


kinds was plentiful, and an occasional visit 
from hostile Indians disturbed the peace of 
the community. This locality is now one 
of the most prosperous and thickly settled 
parts of the county. Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
had nine children: Ellen, deceased; Adaline, 
now Mrs. Ferguson, of Goliad, Texas; J. 
L., our subject; John, of Hamilton county, 
this State; William, a resident of Taylor; 
Edward, of Williamson county; Fannie, de- 
ceased; Ann, now Mrs. Gardner, of Mille 
county, Texas; and Virginia, wife of John 
The mother 
lived with her children after they left home 


Moore, of Forence, this county. 


until her death, which occurred in August, 
1887. 

J. p. Morris was born in Franklin county, 
Tennessee, February 19, 1832. At the death 
of his father the care of the family was 
thrown on his young shoulders, although 
he was only sixteen years of age, and he 
assisted his mother in keeping the children 
at home until they were able to care for them- 
At the opening of the late war he 
enlisted in Company I, Twelfth Texas Cav- 
alry, served in the Trans- Mississippi depart- 
ment until the surrender, and participated in 
the battles of Cotton Plant, Pleasant Hil, 
Yellow Bayon, ete. Mr. Morris now owns 
one of the finest prairie farms in William- 
son county, consisting of 363 acres, 140 acres 
under a fine state of cultivation, and situated 
on the Lampasas and Georgetown road, eight- 
cen miles from the latter place. 

In 1868, in Williamson county, our sub- 
ject was united in marriage to Susan Moore, 
a niece of L. Moore, a Texas pioneer. To this 


selves. 


RIN 
union have been born seven children: Sarah, 
now Mrs. Edgar, of Gum Springs, Texas; J. 
R., William, James, Clara, Bernice and Susie, 
at home. Mr. Mcrris is a staunch Demo- 
crat, and a member of the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church. 


ROANT 


HOMAS WILLIAMS, a successful 

farmer of Williamson county, is a son 

of Thomas and Tabitha (Williams) 

Williams. The father was born, reared 
and married in Indiana, and afterward moved 
to Scott county, Arkansas. In 1854 the 
family located in the eastern part of Burnet 
county, Texas, on North Gabriel creek. Mr. 
and Mrs. Williams had four children: Ro- 
land and James, of Burnet county, Texas; 
Charlotte, deceased, was the wife of ©. ©. 
Steward, also of that county; and Thomas, 
our subject. The mother died in Arkansas 
in 1838, when Thomas was but an irffant, 
and the father departed this life in Texas, 
August 23. 1890. He was a farmer by 
occupation, and a member of the Christian 
Charch. 

Thomas Williams was born in Scott. Ar- 
kansas, September 25, 1838, and when a boy 
eame with his father to Texas. During the 
_war he was a member of the State rangers, 
under Captain Bedick, and served on the 
Texas frontier. He now owns a fine farm of 
500 acres, located on North Gabriel creek, 
twenty-two miles northwest of Georgetown, 
160 acres being under cultivation. In his 
political relations, Mr. Williams affiliates 
with the Democratic party, and religiously 
is a member of the Christian Church. 

October 25, 1858, he was united in mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Smart, a native of Mis- 
souri, and a daughter of B. M. and Emma 
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(Cox) Smart. Mrs. Williams came with her 
parents to Texas in 1851, where the father 
died in 1879; the mother is still living. Our 
subject and wife have had twelve children, 
namely: Susan T., wife of Samuel Priest, of 
Williamson county; Milan, of Burnet county; 
William, of thie county; Josephine, wife of 
W. C. Baker, of Burnet county; J. R., at 
home; J. M., a resident of Williamson coun- 
ty; Emma, wife of W. T. Thornton, of Bur- 
net county; Charles M., at home; Charlotte, 
George W., H. P., and Albert B. 


DE J. C. REESE, dentist and druggist 
of Cameron, Milam county, is a native 
L” of Washita county, Arkansas, where 
he was born in 1855, and is a son of James 
Henry and Malinda M. Reese, natives of 
North Carolina and Georgia, respectively. 
His parents were mainly reared in Arkansas, 
married in that State and resided there until 
their removal to Texas in 1870. They set- 
tled in Milam county in 1872, after having 
resided a year in Travis and a year in Bas- 
trop county. Here the father died Novem- 
ber 14, 1888, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, and the mother April 16, 1893, in the 
sixty-first year of her age. The Doctor is 
their eldest son, there being but two other 


children, Joel Samuel residing in Milam 


county; and LeRoy Zachary, residing in 
McLennan county. 

Dr. Reese was reared mainly in this county 
and received his education in the country 
schools. He read dentistry here and attended 
lectures at the University of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, at which he graduated (in dentistry) 
in 1881. March 20, that year, he married 
Miss Abbia Womack, daughter of Dr. J. C. 
Womack, of Cameron, and located in this 
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place, where he began the practice of his pro- 
In 1855 he engaged in the drng 
businese, in connection with his father.in- 
law, and has since been engaged in it, being 
now the senior member of the firm of Ree-e 
& Sapp. On the organization of the First 
National Bank of Cameron in 1889 he took 
stock in that institution, and in January, 
1892, became its vice-president, which posi- 
tion he etill holds. He gives his attention 
exclusively to his profession and to his drug 
basiness, and for the size of the town in 
which he is located he enjoys a reasonably 
good patronage. Modest in his deportment, 
fair in his business methods, attentive to his 
own affairs, he is—and his fellow-townsmen 
so regard him-— one of Cameron’s most val- 


feesion. 


uable citizens. 
t=O 


EV. W. S. LACKEY, a substantial 
farmer and most highly respected and 
popular citizen of Burleson county; 
was born in what was then Marion, 
now Sequatchie county, Tennessee, July 15, 
1830. His parents were John P. and Elvira 
Lackey, the former of whom was a native of 
Kentucky, born in 1805, the latter a native 
of Tennessee, born in 1811. The parents of 
John P. Lackey were Hugh L. and Sarah J. 
Lackey, Hugh L. Lackey being a native of 
North Carolina, where he was born in 1772, 
and Sarah J. Porter, a native of Kentucky, 
where she was born in 1784. Hugh L. 
Lackey was a blacksmith by trade, a soldier 
in the war of 1812, an office in the State mi- 
litia, an early settler of east Tennessee, a 
leader in politics and a popular and prosper- 
ous citizen. John P. Lackey was reared in 
his native State; there learned the trade of a 
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hatter, marricd Elvira Stone of that State 
and in 1833 moved to Alabama, settling in 
What is now Calhoun county, where he spent 





the remainder of his lite. He was a soldier 
in the Seminole war of 18386, was a Colonel 
in the State militia in Alabama, held the 


ottive of Justice of the Peace and was a life- 


lung member of the Baptist: Church. His 
wife was a daughter of General William 


Stone, a prominent citizen of Tennessee, Cap- 
tain of a company of volunteers in the Creek 
war, an ofticer of distinction in the State mil- 
itia and represented his distriet in Congress 
several sessions. The wife of William Stone 
bore the maiden name of Mary Randle and 
the children of their marriave were: Teresa, 
who became the wife of Thomas Pankey; 
Elvira (Mrs. Lackey); Rebecca, who was mar- 
ried to George W. Cain; Louisa, who was 
married to A. J. Wheeler; Amanda, who was 
married to J. M. Cain; MeDonough Perry 
Decatur; Rhoda Jane, who was married to J. 
M. Havron; John L. and Spencer C. The 
children of Hugh L. and Sarah J. Lackey 
were: Elizabeth, who was married to Will- 
iam Hull; Isabella, who was married to 
Jacob Pearce; Robert William J.; Margaret, 
who was married to Leroy Bidwell; Jane, 
who was married to George MeKaskill; 
James M.; Eliza, who was married to Elgin 
lIutehinson; Henry P. and John P. 

Jobn P. and Elvira Lackey’s children were: 
William S., of this article; Sarah Jane, who 
was married to J. M. Teague; Christopher 
C.; Mary P., who was married to J. M. Pow- 
ell; Amanda, who died young; Hugh L.; 
Margaret E., who was first married to James 
Burdett, and secondly to J. Il. Ford; Eliza, 
who was married fo Joel Arnold; Minado 
Polk, who was married to Burt Cobb; John 
L.; and Teresa, who was married to Peter 
Savage. 
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William S. Lackey was reared on a farm in 


Calhoun county, Alabama, where he was. 


trained to all kinds of farming pursuits and 
where in the intervals of his labors he re- 
ceived the elements of a common English 
education. He learned the hatter’s trade from 
his father and followed it a number of years 
in early life. 

January 22, 1856, Mr. Lackey married 
Miss Martha M. Ghent, a daughter of Dan- 
iel and Nancy Ghent, Mrs. Lackey being a 
native of Calhoun county, Alabama. l 

In 1862 Mr. Lackey entered the Confeder- 
ate army, enlisting in the Fifty-first Ala- 
bama Regiment of Calvary, Wheelcr’s Di- 
vision, with which he served until hia capture 
June 27, 1863, at Shelbyville, Tennessee. 
From that date until the close of hostilities 
he was confined in Federal prisons, spending 
most of the time at Fort Delaware, on Dela- 
ware Island. He returned home after the 
surrender and resided in Alabama until 1869, 
when he came to Texas and settled at Port 
Sullivan, Milam county. A year later he 
moved to Burleson county, where he has 
since resided. 

At the age of seventeen Mr. Lackey be- 
came converted and joined the Baptist 
Church. He was under impressions. to 
preach for a number of years and in 1860 
entered actively on ministerial work, which 
he has followed since. His labors have been 
interspersed with secular pursuite, princi- 
pally farming, but his time has been given 
chiefly to gospel work. He has had a num- 
ber of charges in Burleson county, which 
county has been the principal scene of his 
ministerial labors, having served the church 
at Providence for fifteen years, the church at 
Salem for twelve years and the church at 
Fraimville fur five years. During his min- 
istry he has held a number of revivals, has 
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baptized over 400 converts, has solemnized 
the rites of matrimony for about 150 couples, 
and has probably officiated at a greater num- 
ber of funerals than any other minister in 
Burleson county. On account of his devo- 
tion to his church, the simplicity of his char- 
acter and the earnest interest he takes in his 
fellow beinge, he is greatly admired by all 
classes of people and especially beloved by 
those with whom and for whom he has so 
long labored. 

Mr. Lackey and wife have had born to 
them the following children: Ida, who died 
at the age of thirteen; Kittie, who was the 


wife of Rev. J. C. Combs, a minister of the 
the age of fourteen; Nora; William Charles, 
Earnest, Henry and Emma, the last dying in 
In 1853 Mr. Lackey joined the Masonic 
fraternity and has been an active member of 
im NEWSOM.—In the year 1855, 
ity, and at a time when Texas was 
receiving large accessions to its population 
lower Brazos country a well-to-do planter 
from Georgia, named Joeday Newsom, who 
accompanied him, in Washington county, 
then one of the wealthiest and best known 
moved to Brazos county, and still later to the 
Brazos bottoms of Burleson county, where he 
located, and. which he began to reduce to 
cultivation. The opening of the late war 


Baptist Church; Elva; Daniel, who died at 
infancy. 
the order since. 

in a period of general industrial activ- 
from the older States, there arrived in the 
settled with his family and the slaves who 
sections of the State. Five years later he 
purchased 1,000 acres of land on which he 
stopped to a considerable extent his opera- 
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tions, not only because it demoralized his 
elaves and rendered inettħicient their labor, but 
becanse he was called away to the service and 
kept from home most of the time until the 
closing months of the great struggle. He 
died just before the close of hostilities in 
1865 from sickness, being at home at the 
tine. His eldest son, Jesse, had died in the 
Confederate service, so that surviving the 
father were a widow and five children. The 
widow lived until July, 1891, when she too 
passed away. The eldest child of the family 
was a daughter, Sallie, who is now the wife 
of Tom Goodwin and resides at Bryan; the 
eldest son after the death of Jesse, was Jolin, 
while the four younger members were Robert, 
a Barleson county farmer,— Mary, Olivia and 
Joeday. 

John Newsom was born in Washington 
county, Georgia, August 11, 1849, and was 
in hie sixth year when his parents moved to 
Texas. His boyhood was passed in Washing- 
ton and Brazos counties and his youth in 
Burleson. - He had the benefit of good edn- 
cational advantages, attending school at Inde- 
pendence and at Waco. He took charge of 
affairs on the farm after growing up and 
addressed himself to the task of putting 
things to rights on the old homestead and to 
assisting in the proper training of his younger 
brothers and sistera. Having thus early 
been brought into contact with the practical 
affairs of life, he learned to rely upon himself 
and to put into use all the knowledge he had 
acquired at school, and all he had picked up 
atintervals around home on the farm. Mr. 
Newsom has been engaged continuously now 
for twenty-four years in farming, at which 
he has met with exceptionally good success, 
being accounted one of Burleson county's 


the famous Brazos bottoms, and nearly all of 
which is in cultivation, producing about 300 
bales of cotton annually, and yielding sufti- 
cient grain to support stock and run it success- 
fully without resorting to other resources. 
Mr. Newsom also owns and conducts during 
the ginning seasona steam gin, which receives 
a liberal patronage and is a source of some 
revenue. Being somewhat isolated from the 
rest of the world and a man who believes 
strongly in the maxim of minding his own 
business, he has never actively engaged in 
public matters, having held no oftices nor 
taken any part in political wrangles. He 
votes the Democratic tieket on all oecasions, 
and believes in geod government and the 
strict enforcement of the law and the obser- 
vance of order, to the maintainance of all of 
which he lends his aid actively and by ex- 
ample. Mr. Newsom is unmarried. 
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\A( RS. TRENE LEWIS, widow of 
George R. Lewis, is one of the pio- 
neer women of Texas. She was born 
in Blount county, Alabama, Septem- 

ber 16, 1821, daughter of John and Molly 
(Holt) Ryan. Her father and mother were 
natives of Virginia and Tennessee, respect- 
ively, and were married in Kentucky. Her 
grandfather, William Ryan, a native of the 
Emerald Isle, came to America and located 
in Virginia, where he reared and educated 
his children. John Ryan, father of Mrs. 
Lewis, came to Texas in 1832, as a member 
of Captain Bean’s company, and died at Fort 
Gibson the following year. 

The subject of our sketch was mainly 

reared in Johnson county, Arkansas, where 


largest, thriftiest and most successful farmers. ; she was married, April 4, 1839, to George 


His place consisting of 500 acres, lying in 


R. Lewis, with whom the joys and sorrows 
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of her life were blended until his death. Mr. 
Lewis was born in Tennessee, January 2, 
1812, and was reared in his native State. He 
was a son of William Lewis, a native of Vir- 
ginia and by occupation a blacksmith, which 
trade he followed in connection with farm- 
ing. He owned many slaves and was a 
wealthy and prominent man. George R. 
Lewis was a natural mechanic. He could 
make almost anything out of wood or iron, 
and did his own work of that kind on the 
farm, as he was engaged in farming all his 
life. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis removed from 
Arkansas to Texas in 1852, arriving in 
Burleson county on the 1st of June. Their 
family at that time consisted of six children. 
They brought with them their slaves, some 
stock, etc , and here in this county Mr. Lewis 
developed two farms. He sold his first farm 
and some slaves and was swindled out of the 
proceeds. This loss so worked on his mind 
that it distracted him and led to his death by 
suicide in March, 1860. At the time of his 
death he had 350 acres of land. which he left 
to his widow and children. Under these sad 


circumstances Mrs. Lewis took upon herself. 


the management of the farm and the rearing 
of her large family of children. These she 
raised, educated and kept together until one 
by one they married and left her, and as they 
settled in life she gave each one of them a 
start. All of her nine children grew to adult 
years. They are aé follows: Sarah, who was 
twice married, and who died leaving an only 
child; John R., a resident of Nolan county; 
Christianna, wife of Paul R. Valentine, is 
deceased; Jennie, who died at the age of 
twenty-two unmarried; Maggie, wife of 
James Lewis; Lon, wife of Silas Valentine; 
George A.,a prominent farmer and stock- 
raiser of Burleson county; Alice, wife of 
Taylor Keene, a resident of Alabama; and 
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Willie, wife of James W. Winn, of Tom 
Green county, this State. Mrs. Lewis has 
fifty grandchildren. All of her family oc- 
cupy honorable and useful positions in life. 
Her son-in-law, Mr. Lewis, now has charge 
of her farm, and he and his family reside 
with her at the old homestead. 

The religious connection of the family is 
with the Baptist Church, Mrs. Lewis having 
belonged to this church since 1854, and hav- 
ing raised all of her children under its influ- 
ence, and to it one of her sons and all of her 
daughters and sons-in-law belong. 

J stock-raiser of Burleson county, was 

born in Broome county, New York, 
October 2, 1824. His parents were Neomiah 
and Ruth Smith, who were natives of Massa- 
chusetts. He was the fourth-born in a fam- 
ily of six children, and the only one of that 
number who, so far as is known, ever became 
a resident of this State. Mr. Smith had a 
varied experience when a young man. leaving 
home at an early age, since which time he 
has lost sight of his people, and in conse- 
quence knows but little of them. His father 
being a woolen mannfacturer the son was 
taught that trade, spending most of his youth 
in the factory and receiving but little educa- 
tion. At the age of twenty-one his father 
gave him $5, and, telling him that he was 
now master of a good trade, suggested that 
he strike out and begin the serious duties of 
life for himself. 

Young Smith’s first trip was to Baltimore, 
Maryland. He had been at that place only 
a short time when he decided to visit an uncle 


in Michigan. A few months were spent in 
that State, when he went to the lumber 
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P. SMITH, a well-to-do farmer and 
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regions of Minnesota and Wisconsin He 
remained there abont fonr years, after which 
he went to St. Louis, and then to New 
Orleans. He was in New Orleans in 1850, 
and, the “ gold fever” then raging through- 
out the country having eeized him, he started 
for the Pacific coast. The trip was made by 
steamer by way of Panama, and he landed in 
San Francisco in March, 1850. Ile mined 
only a few months, when he turned his at- 
tention to the live-stock business: buying 
and selling butchers’ stock, mainly cattle and 
sheep. Ile made considerable money at this, 
but in 1853 lost nearly all he had accumn- 
lated up to that time by an unfortunate 
venture in the sheep industry. He was in 
no wise discouraged, however, and by patient 
industry and good business management was 
soon on his feet again. In 1856 he con- 
ceived the idea that there was considerable 
money to be made buying and driving cattle 
through from Texas to California, and came 
to this State that year in company with a 
friend, Henry Harrison, for the purpose of 
trying his fortune in this business. But be- 
fore the enterprise had been got well under 
way Mr. Harrison died, and this caused Mr. 
Smith to change his plans. He decided to 
locate in Burleson county, and, establishing 
himself here, was soon engaged in handling 
cattle on a large and profitable scale. His 
business, like everybody’s else, suffered se- 
verely during the war, so much so that by 
1862 his bunch of cattle had dwindled to half 
what it was before the opening of hostilities. 
He sold ont what was left and entered the 
Confederate service, where he remained until 
the war was over. 

Having married in 1859 Mr. Smith bought, 
in 1866, a tract of land consisting of 350 
acres, on which he settled and turned his at- 
tention actively to farming and stock-raising. 
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The “ flush times” following the close of the 
war, When all kinds of agricultural products 
sold for good prices and fortunes were easily 
made in cattle, brought Mr. Smith much 
prosperity. 
larly invested in) good bottom land and in 
stock, and in this way he laid the foundation 
of the suecess which has come to him in later 


Ilis accumulations were regu- 


years. lis real-estate holdings at this time 
amount to 2,600 aeres, 1,500 acres of which 
are under fence. His ranch is well stocked 
He 
has been devoted to his business interests ex- 
clusively, never having held any office but 
that of Constable, which he accepted and the 


duties of which he discharged for a number 


and a small portion of it in cultivation. 


of years as a matter of accommodation to his 
He is a 
Democrat in politics, having cast his first 
Presidential vote for Lewis Cass in 1848, 
and having affiliated with the Democratic 
party since 

Mr. Smith's wifes maiden name was 
Eleanor Milam, she being a daughterof John 
and Levicie Milam and a native of Tennessee, 
where she was born February 29, 1824. At 
the time of his marriage to her she was 
the widow of Drury Miller. Mrs. Smith 
came to Texas in 1843 with her first husband, 
acttling in Burleson county, where he died in 
1858. By her marriage to Mr. Miller 
Mrs. Smith had five children: Josiah, Liphus, 
Charles, Mary A. and John, only one of 
whom is now living, Mary A., the wife of A. 
Isbell. By her marriage to Mr. Smith she 
has had two children: Eliza, now deceased, 


and George L. 


neighbors and fellow-citizens. 


This brief biography gives only the out- 
lines of an active, varied and successful 
career. In what is here said there is hardly 
a suggestion of the vicissitudes through which 
Mr. Smith has passed. Life with him has 
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been a struggle from early manhood, and he 
has seen it as only those see it who are 
brought in daily contact with its rugged 
forces and its blighting uncertainties. He 
has experienced it through all the changes of 
prosperity and adversity. He has lived 
among all kinds and conditions of men; has 
had to do with all degrees of intelligence and 
honesty; has followed many pursuits under 
varying conditions and in widely scattered 


localities. 
J prosperous farmers of Burleson county, 

Texas, residing near Tunis, was born in 
northern Mississippi, November 12, 1842, 
and was reared to agricultural pursuits, 
receiving only a limited education. He 
remained with his parents until the war came 
on, and in 1862, at the age of eighteen, 
entered the Confederate service as a member 
of Company A, Twenty-ninth Regiment of 
Mississippi Volunteer Infantry, and was 
assigned to the Army of Tennessee. He was 
in some hard fought battles and many skir- 
mishes. At Lookout mountain, November 
24, 1863, he was captured and carried to 
tock Island, Illinois, where he was held a 
prisoner until March, 1865. He was then 
exchanged and sent to Richmond, Virginia, 
where he received a thirty-days’ parole, and 
before he reached home Lee surrendered. 
During all his service he never received a 
wound. 

After the war Mr. Groce remained at 
home until 1869, coming in December of that 
year to Burleson county, Texas. Here for 
two years he rented land. Then he bought 
200 acres where he now lives, then all in 
woods, and to his original purchase he has 
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ROBERT GROCE, another one of the 


since added until he now has 354 acres. He 
has a good house and other substantial im- 
provements, and has eighty acres under 
fence His chief crops are cotton, corn and 
oats, and he gives considerable attention to 
the raising of cattle, horses and hogs, hiring 
hands to carry on his farming operations. 
Mr. Groce is a son of John J. and Mary 
(Nix) Groce, of Tennessee. The Groce 
family originated in Germany. John J. 
Groce took a prominent part in local affairs, 
and was well known and highly respected. 
He was Captain of a military company at an 
early day, and for many years served as a 
Justice of the Peace. By trade he was a 
mechani¢é, and he also carried on farming 
Operations. His wife died in 1861, and 
from time to time his family of children ° 
settled in homes of their own until in 1882, 
left alone, he came to Texas to reside with 
his son, the subject of this sketch, and here 
he died the fullowing year. He reared four 
children, the third born being J. Robert. 
Only two of the number live in Texas, Mr. 
Groce having a widowed sister, Mrs. Scott, in 
this State. One brother died in the army. 
Mr. Groce has been twice married. In 
1867 he wedded Miss Mary Ivry, a native 
of Alabama and a daughter of J. J. and E. 
J. Ivry. Her parents came trom Alabama 
to Texas in 1871, and settled in this county, 
where her father died in February, 1885. 
Her mother is still living. Mrs. Groce 
died February 12, 1878, leaving two chil- 
dren, viz.. Lela, at home; and Emma J., 
wife of T. L. Homes, a farmer and stock-raiser 
of Burleson county. May 13, 1880, Mr. 
Groce married Miss S. A. Alderman, who 
was born in Mississippi, October 21, 1854, 
and reared in that State. Of her parents, 
James and Mary E. (Sanders) Alderman, we 
record that the former was a native of North 
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Carolina, and died of sickness while in the 
service of the late war, in October, 1862; 
that the latter was married again, came to 
Texas with her family in 1878, and is still 
living. Mr. Groce and his present wife have 
three children, namely: Jennie Mabel, born 
February 14, 1833; Roger Q., July 22, 1855; 
and Seth Shepard, September 12, 1888. 

Mrs. Groce is a member of the Baptist 
Church, as also was Mr. Groce’s first wife. 
Fraternally, Mr. Groce is a Mason. He 
votes with the Democratic party, and while 
he takes an active interest in politics does 
not aspire to official position, always hav- 
ing declined to hold offive when solicited 
by his friends to become a candidate. 


APTAIN J. W. RAGSDALE, an en- 

[ terprising and successful business inan 

of Tunis, Burleson county, Texas, is a 

good type of the genial Southern gentle- 
man. 

He was born in Mississippi, July 8, 1841, 
and was reared on a farm, his early boyhood 
days being spent chiefly at Aberdeen. He 
is descended from prominent and respected 
families of Mississippi and is connected with 
some of the most distinguished families of 
Texas. His parentas were Daniel W. and 
Nancy H. (Greer) Ragsdale, and his father 
was a native of North Carolina. His grand- 
father Ragsdale came to this country from 
Scotland and settled in North 
where, while serving as Sheriff of his county, 
he was killed. Daniel W. Ragsdale was a 
planter all his life and was a prominent man 
in his day. The Cuaptain’s mother was a 
danghter of Heury Greer, who was of Scotch- 
Irish descent, and who was first a resident of 
Georgia and afterward of Mississippi, where 


Carolina, 
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he was engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The parents of our subject had a family of 
eleven children, as follows: Mary, wife of 
Dr. Richard Harrison; Susan, wife of C. F. 
Gates, Mr. and Mrs. Gates both being de- 
ceased; Ruth T., wife of A. H. Davidson, 
both deceased, he having been killed in the 
army; Jane, wifeof Major J. W. Wicks, both 
now deceased; Lucy, first wife of Colonel M. 
W. Sims, a wealthy farmer of Bryan, this 
State; Dan H., who was killed in the war; 
Major Sanuel G., a practicing lawyer of 
Caldwell, Texas; Margaret N., who married 
Captain T. J. Bell, a lawyer of El Paso, 
Texas; James W., whose name heads this 
article; Walter G. and one (twins of Walter 
G.) who died in infaney. Daniel W. Rags- 
dale, the father, died in 1852, and in 1857 
his widow and children came to Texas and 
located at Austin. In 1859 J. W. was sent 
to Virginia to complete his education in the 
Emory and Henry College, and was a student 
in that institution at the time of the firing 
on Sumter. 

At the age of eighteen, young Ragsdale 
followed his mother’s advice, left college and 
returned to his old home in Mississippi, 
where he entered the army of the Confeder- 
acy as a private in Company K, Twenty- 
third Mississippi Alcorn Rebels. During 
the early part of his service he was captured 
and was held as a prisoner at Indianapolis 
six months. After being exchanged, he was 
elected Second Lieutenant of his company, was 
afterward promoted to First Lieutenant, and 
still later to the rank of Captain. He re- 
mained in active service until he was wounded 
at Atlanta, Georgia. On one occasion he, 
without assistance, captured a Yankee col- 
onel of the Eighty-eighth Ilinois Regiment 
and brought him into line and handed him 
over to the proper authorities. At Atlanta 
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he was wounded by 4 shell which struck his 
right ankle. That was August 12, 1864, and 
after recuperating, and while on crutches, he 
had his cummander report him ready for 
post conscript duty. But, the war clos- 
ing, he went to the home of some of his 
relatives, and it was not until December, 
1865, that he returned to Texas. From the 
effects of his wound his leg had to be ampn- 
tated below the knee. He wasa brave, eff- 
cient soldier and an honored commander. 

Soon after his return to Texas he bonght 
land in Burlesun county and engaged in 
farming, and this land he still owns. He 
also owns two other farms, all of which he 
rents. Since 1876 he has been engaged 
in merchandising at Tunis. In 1888 he 
admitted his bookkeeper as a partner, and 
since that date has conducted business under 
the firm name of Ragsdale & Wimberley. 
They deal in general merchandise, taking 
cotton and produce in exchange for their 
goods, and are doing an extensive business. 
Formerly Captain Ragsdale dealt in stock, 
but has not of recent date. 

Captain Ragsdale was married in 1867 tu 
Miss Flurence Goodwin, a native of Virginia 
and a daughter of John and Sally Goodwin, 
both of the Old Dominion. Her father caine 
with his family to Burleson county, Texas, in 
1856, and settled ona farm, where he died 
in 1870. Mrs. Ragsdale died in 1874. She 
had four children, two of whom died young. 
The others are James W. and John G., the 
former being married and settled at Cald- 
well, Texas, and the latter now attending col- 
lege in Virginia. In 1876 the Captain mar- 
ried Miss Lily Fountain, who was born in 
in Alabama, daughter of J. A. and Mary 
Fountain, natives of South Carolina. The 
Fountain family came to Texas in 1874 and 
settled in Burleson county. Mr. Fountain 
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is now a resident of Bryan, and his wife is 
deceased. By his second wife Captain Rags- 
dale had three children, all of whom died in 
childhood, and in 1884 his wife, too, passed 
away. 

The subject of our sketch is identified 
with the Masonic fraternity. He atftiliates 
with the Democratic party and takes an act- 
ive and leading part in politics, but does not 
aspire to office. He has filled various official 
positions. He was appointed by the County 
Commissioners to serve an unexpired term 
as Justice of the Peace, and was elected 
County Commissioner and served one terin. 
He has held the post office at Tunis since 
1876. The Captain is well known through-’ 
out this county and his friends are many and 
his hospitality unbounded. 


Ho Ma e___--——_¢- 
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IMEON B. GLENN, who resides on a 

farm near Merle, in Burleson county, 

Texas, was born in Mississippi, March 
4, 1849. He is a son of William M. and 
Jane E. Glenn. The former, a native of 
Georgia, has all his life been a farmer and is 
still residing on a farm in Mississippi, hav- 
ing reached the advanced age of seventy- 
three years. “Mr. Glenn’s maternal grand- 
father was Willian Vernor, an early settler 
of Mississippi. Simeon B. was the second- 
born in a family of seven children, he and a 
brother, William Vernor, being the only 
ones of the family who came to Texas. This 
brother is now a wealthy rancher of McCaul. 
loch county. Mr. Glenn’s mother died in 
1885. 

Simeon B. Glenn came to Texas in 1870, 
arriving here in August, and, after visiting 
several counties, settled, in December of that 
year, in Burleson county, where he has since 
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he bought land, and, after his marriage, ' he returned to Jefferson county, Texas, where 
which event occurred in 1872, settled on it. ' he entered upon a railroad career, whieh he 
He cultivates about seventy acres, renting continued until 1890, in the meantime being 
some land, and he also gives considerable promoted to the position of conductor. In 
attention to the raising of cattle and horses. | 1557 he bought a tract of land, and upon re- 
This place is known as the Jacob Long farm, | tiring from thé railroad in 1890 settled on it. 
it being among the first farms settled in the | This tract comprises 1,660 acres, is bounded 
county. There are rails on it now that were on the east by the Brazos river, and a part of 
made fifty-six years ago. Mr. Long was at it is located on the Teel prairie. Some of the 
one time extensively engaged in raising remains of the old historie Spanish town and 
hogs, and controlled the market bere. furt of Tenoxtitlan, which were destroyed 

Ever since he settled here Mr. Glenn has © many years ago, and are still to be found here. 
taken a commendable interest in the public Of this large tract of land Mr. Aldridge has 
affairs of his community. He affiliates with 1,100 acres under fence, used chiefly tor pas- 
the Democratic party. Ie has served four ture. Tle raises all kinds of stock, and makes 
terms as Justice of the Peace and one term | a specialty of breeding a high grade. He 
as County Commissioner, faithfully dis- has a registered bull and a fine jack and Per- 
charging the important duties devolving | cheron horse. Aside from his ranching, Mr. 
upon him, but refusing to hold office longer. | Aldridge is also interested in the sawmill 
He has also filled other minor ofticial posi- | business, being a partner with his brother in 
tions. Few men in this part of the county) a sawmill in the lumber regions of Tyler 
are more popular than he. | county, Texas. 


Mr. Glenn was married in 1872 to Miss The subject of our sketch is a son of W. 
Irene Roberts, who was born in Alabama, ` I. and Sarah E. (Talbert) Aldridge. His 
Febrnary 21, 1847. Her father, Edinond 
Roberts, a native of Alabaina, came to Texas 
in 1860 and settled in Washington county. 
In 1867 he died in Bryan, Brazos county. 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn have had sia children, 
four of whom died young. Those living are 


father and grandfather Aldridge were natives 
of Alabama, and his grandfather Talbert was 
born in South Carolina. He isone ofa fanı- 
ily of four children, as follows: Laura A., 
wife of Joseph E. Harrison, of Mississippi; 
Frank M.; William IE, who is engaged in 


Kittie and Simeon, both at home. the milling business in Rockland, Tyler 
‘county, Texas; and Charley C., of Rockland, 
- -men erpe ean — - who isalso a member of the firm in milling. 


The father died in Mississippi in 1880, and 

RANK M. ALDRIDGE, who is ex- | the mother passed away in 1878, during the 

[ tensively engaged in ranching in Bur- | yellow fever epidemic at Grenada, Missiesippi. 
leson county, Texas, was burn in Lime. | Frank M. Aldridge was married September 

stone county, this State, May 26, 1863. , 209, 1559, to Miss Annie L. Gage, a native of 
That same year his father moved with his | Hill county, Texas, daughter of Robert J. 
family to Mississippi, and from there entered | Gage, formerly of Mississippi but now a 
the army. ln Mississippi young Aldridge ' farmer ot Hill county, Texas. Mrs. Aldridge 
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Shirley W., born November 3, 1890, and Tal- 
bert R., June 22, 1892. 
Democratic party, and takes an active interest 
in politics, but does not aspire to office. Fra- 
and of the Order of Railroad Conductors. 
WUC CVU: 
W in the vicinity of Tunis, Burleson 
county, Texas, dates his arrival in 
he firat located at Millican, in Brazos county, 
where he ran a photograph gallery fora time, 
taught school at Millican one year. In 1873 
he went to Fort Bend county and taught a 
year came to Burleson county, where he was 
engaged in teaching until 1875. About that 
bought a farm and settled down to agricultn- 
ral pursuits, in which occupation he has since 
Manufacturing Company in this county with 
success. [lis first purchase was fifty acres. 
and at this writing has 200 acres, thirty-five 
of which are under cultivation, his chief crops 
is in pasture. He gives considerable atten- 
tion to the raising of cattle and hogs. 
ginia, August 28, 1848; was reared on a 
farm and received a good education in the 
of the eleven children of John S. and Marga- 
ret (Poindexter) May, both natives of the Old 


died July 19, 1802, leaving two children: 
Politically, Mr. Aldridge affiliates with the 
ternally, he is a member of the I. O. O. F. 
ILLIAM E. MAY, a farmer residing 

this State in 1869. Upon coming to Texas, 
and also one at Caldwell. Afterward he 
term of school, and the latter part of that 
time he was married and soon ‘afterward 
been engaged, also representing the Singer 
Subsequently he bought, sold and traded land, 
being corn and cotton. The rest of hig land 
Mr. May was born in Louisa county, Vir- 
Locust Dale Academy. He is the youngest 
Dominion. John 8. May ygs aman of prom. 


inence in his day. He was a wealthy planter 
and large slave-owner; was a leading Demo- 
crat, and County Judge of his county. In 
the war of 1812 he took an active part. The 
Poindexters had royal blood in their veins. 
They were of French and English descent. 
Two brothers of our subject—John S. and 
Isaac N.—preceded him to Texas. The latter 
returned to Virginia and is now principal of 
the academy at Oakland; is also a minister 
in the Baptist Church. The other, John S., 
is now engaged in farming in San Saba 
county, this State. 

Mr. May married Miss Sallie Newcomb, 
who was born in this county, September 14, 
1854, daughter of Dr. W. B. Newcomb, a 
native of Caroline county, Virginia. Dr. 
Newcomb went from Virginia to Mississippi 
when a boy, and when he grew up studied 
medicine there. He came to Texas before the 
late war, and was engaged in the practice of 
his profession until within a short time before 
his death, which occurred in March, 1877. 
He also carried on farıning. Mr. and Mrs. 
May have nine children, as follows: Clarence 
and Clara (twins), Walter, Ethel, Bennie 
Mabel, Erwing, Sally and an infant. 

Mr. May’s political views are in harmony 
with Democratic principles. He has served 
as Justice of the Peace since 1890, having 
been re-elected in 1892. He has also held 
various other local oftices. He isa member 
of the Grange. With church and Sabbath- 
school work he is also prominently identified, 
both he and his wife being Baptists. Tor- 
merly he was superintendent of the Sabbath- 
school, and now has charge of the Bible class. 

He has lately entered into a co- partnership 
with Captain J. W. Ragsdale, and is engaged 
in a general mercantile business at Tunis, 
Texas, under the firm name of Ragsdale & 
May, and is doing a fair business. 
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Mr. May does not use tobacco or intoxi- | the sudden death of the husband and father. 


eating drinks, an example followed by all his 
family. Mrs. May isa thorough housekeeper 
and takes great delight in preparing a fine 
dinner, an art in which she is an expert, and 
as a nurse in sickness she has few equals. 
The children are all bright and intelligent, 
and will no doabt be an honor to their 


parents. 


CO DWARD REEVES.—More than a 
century and a half ago there came 

—— from England and settled in Virginia 
one Edward Reeves. He had a son named 
Robert, who was born in Virginia and who, 
when a young man went to North Carolina, 
where he married, settled and raised a con- 
siderable family of children, five of whom 
were sons. The eldest of these, named Ed- 
ward, was born in Bladen county, North 
Carolina, about 1799, and at about the age of 
twenty-seven married Nancy Melvin, daugh- 
ter of Robert Melvin of that county, and by 
this marriage had three children, the eldest 
of whom, bearing the old family name of Ed- 
ward, is the subject of this sketch. Ed- 
ward Reeves, of whom we here write, was 
born in Bladen county, North Carolina, July 
11, 1838. He was reared in that county to 
the age of sixteen, when, in 1854, his parents 
with their three children started for Texas. 
In accordance with the custom of those days 
the trip was undertaken by boat, and had 
been accomplished successfully as far as 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, when the father, 
who had been taken with cholera on board 
the steamer, died. The widow instead of 
continuing her journey went to relatives in 
Rankin county, Mississippi, where several 
years were spent in that state of uncertainty 


In the meantime, letters having passed be- 
tween the family and a relative, Tolbert 
Reeves, who was then in Texas, young Ed- 
ward decided to come on and try his fortunes 
in the land to whieh the family had looked 
forward as their future home. Through the 
influence and assistance of his uncle he came 
out, in L860, and located at Caldwell, Burte- 
son county, where Tolbert Reeves then lived. 
Iie was given a clerkship in his uncle Tol- 
bert’s store, and from his earnings soon saved 
enough to assist his mother and younger 
brother and sister to move out. They came 
in 1S61 and settled in Caldwell. The mother 
died here in 1869. The brother and sister con 
tinue to reside in this county, the former, 
James T. Reeves, being a well-to-do farmer 
residing in Caldwell; and the latter is now 
Mrs. Mary A. Smith, wife of Elis D. Sinith. 
Edward Reeves, like most of the success- 
ful business men of this country, began his 
career not only without means, but with 
He had 
Just passed his majority when he came to 
Texas. His boyhood and youth had been 
spent on the farm, and what schooling he had 
received had been such as he could get dur- 
ing the brief winter months when there wag 
a slackness of work. Ie handled his first arti- 
cle of merchandice in Caldwell, in which place 
his entire business life has been spent. After 
clerking one year he took $250, which he had 
saved, and with this anda like amount. bor: 
rowed from his uncle Tolbert, he began busi- 
ness for himself. He was only fairly pros- 
perous during the period covered by the war, 
but with the return of peace and the settling 
of the country, from 1870 on his mercantile 
interests grew rapidly, until now, after thirty- 
two years of active business life, his estab- 


little scholastic or other training. 


and sorrow which had been brought about by | lishment is one of the largest, and his rating 


0-0 


the highest of any merchant in Burleson 
county. Mr. Reeves has sold thousands and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of goods since he 
first opened his sinall $500 stock of mer- 
chandise in Caldwell, and has witnessed the 
development not only of the mercantile in- 
dustries of this place, but of every interest of 
this locality. When he began business here 
thirty-two years ago, Houston was the mar- 
ket where the country merchants purchased 
most of their goods, and the point to which 
the products of the country were taken for 
sale. Very little cotton was then grown, the 
inain dependence being cattle and hogs. 
Caldwell in those days controlled a large 
trade in this general section. Mr. Reeves 
grew with the town, confining himself strictly 
. to business pursuits, his chief reliance being 
merchandise. He has had investinents, how- 
ever, in other lines and now owns considerable 
realty, including lands and lots, and is a 
partner in interest in the banking-honse of 
W. Reeves & Co. at Caldwell. He has been 
exceptionally fortunate, and is credited by 
those who have known him Jong as deserving 
all he has achieved in the way of success. 

In his domestic life, however, Mr. Reeves 
has not been as fortunate as in his business 
career. Some shadows have fallen across his 
pathway. In 1866 he married Miss Mary 
J. Simpson, a daughter of R. S. Simpson, 
then residing in Caldwell, but originally 
from Alabama, whence he had moved to Texas 
in 1854. This lady died about 1874, leav- 
ing three children: Lula Jane, now the wife 
of Neill Cromartie, of Caldwell; Edward 
and James. Two years later Mr. Reeves 
married Miss Annie Eliza Cromartie, who 
like himself was a native of Bladen county, 
North Carolina, being a daughter of William 
K. Cromartie. To this union two children 
were born: Annie and Xemines. The wife 
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and mother died in 1682. 
Mr. Reeves has 


Since that time 
made his home with his 
daughter, Mrs. Cromartie. 

Mr. Reeves’ parents and grandparents were 
members of the Methodist Church, and he 
was reared under the influence of the doctrine 
of John Wesley, but on arriving at maturity 


-he took a membership in the Baptist Church, 


whose customs and ordinances he has since 
observed. 

Mr. Reeves has always enjoyed good health, 
and, having led a moral, temperate life, he 
has the prospects of many years of activity 
and usefulness before him. He comes of a 
long-lived stock, and has by heredity a strong 
hold upon this world. His grandfather 
Reeves died at the ave of ninety-eight, while 
his grandfather Melvin lived to be ninety. 
His father was one of a family of brothers 
and sisters in which there was not a death 
until the youngest was past tifty. They were 
all of good, strong, robust constitutions, 
sound alike in body and mind, in national 
faith and religious convictions, which quali- 
ties have been transmitted in a reasonable 
degree tu their descendants. 


Pe RAKe 


T. WILKINS, a farmer of Bastrop 
county, was born in Simpson county, 
Kentucky, April 22, 1842, a son of 
Dr. J. H. aud Melvina (Salmonds) 
Wilkins, natives of Kentucky. The father 
was of Scotch and Welsh extraction, practiced 
medicine for a time in his native State, and 
then came to Texas. He bonght a number 
of slaves, and purchased a large tract of land 
adjoining Bastrop, where he died in 1875. 
He cultivated 700 acres of this land. Mrs. 
Wilkins was a daughter of Nathan Salmonds, 
a native of Virginia, but deceased in Ken- 
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tucky. Ile was a noted tobacco-raiser. and | under a good state of cultivation. His land 
was a larye slave-owner. Mr. and Mrs. Wil | lies in the Colorado river valley, and his 
kins were the parents of ten children, viz.: | \ 
R. II., who served in the late war, is now in | the valley and Smithville, the latter about 
California; Nathan, who died in Arkansas; two miles distant. Mr. Wilkins rents a part 
J.C.,a farmer of Bastrop county; W. D., | of his land, is engaged in general farming, 
also engaged in agricultural pursuits in this | and is also viving much attention to the rais- 
connty; R. T., our subject; Mary married ; ing of horees and mules. He has a Morgan 
J.C. Duvall, and both are now deceased; and Cleveland bay stallion and a fine Ken- 
Bettie, wife of W. J. King, editor of the , tucky jack. 
Advertiser of Bastrop, resides in Salado, Bell | Mr. Wilkins was married April 23, 1808, 
county; America, deceased, was the wife of | to Miss Jusephine Faucett, a daughter of 
J. M. Johnson, of Austin; Anna, wife of T. | Jolin Faucett,a native of England. The latter 
N. Harris, of Galveston; and Ellen, who | 
married a Mr. Shanklin, a farmer of Bell | 
county. Mrs. Wilkins died in 1861. Both 
she and her husband were members of the 
Christian Church. 

R. T. Wilkins, the subject of this sketch, | 
came with his parents to Texas in 1858, | 
locating at Bastrop, this county, where ho 
received a good education. After reaching | 
suitable age he clerked in a store about five | 
years, and remained under the parental roof of ef 

| 


dwelling is located on the bluff overlooking 
| 


came to America when young, was raised in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, came to Texas in 1838, and 
still resides in Bastrop county. Our subject 
and wife have six children: John F., Ada 
M., Claude R., Pearl, Sue, Sumpter, and 
Cora. In his political views Mr. Wilkins is 
a Democrat, and socially is a member of the 
Masonic order. Both he and his wife are 
members of the Baptist Church. 


until the opening of the late war. In 1861 
he entered Company F, R. P. Allen's regi- 
ment of infantry for six months, and was 
then transferred to regular service in Walker’s 
division. Mr. Wilkins took part in the bat- 
tlee of Mansfield, Pleasant Lill, Milliken’s 
Bend, and all the important engagements in 
Louisiana and Arkansas. Twelve months 
before the close of the war he was transferred 
to J. R. Baylor's regiment of cavalry, of 
which he was made First Lieutenant, and was 
in command of the company at the surrender. 
After returning home he superintended his 
father’s farm eight months, and froin that 
time was employed as clerk in a store until 
1868. In that year he began agricultural 
pursuits, and in 1871 purchased his present 
farm of 400 acres, 200 acres of which are 


OHN T. BLACK, one of the pioneers 
and leading farmers of Bastrop county, 
was born in Talladega county, Alabama, 

October 19, 1846, a aon of Lemuel and Vir- 
ginia (Crutchfield) Black, natives of Tennes- 
see and Virginia respectively. -A sister af 
Lemuel, Agnes Biack, married Ludwell L. 
Rector, a member of one of the pioneer and 
most prominent families of Bastrop county. 
The parents of our subject removed to Ala- 
bama with their parents when young, and 
were afterward married in that State. About 
the year 1849 they came to Texas, locating first 
in Bastrop county, but soon afterward pur- 
chased a farm in Hays and Comal counties, 
and located near Mountain City, in the former 
county. In 1862 Mr. Black joined Hood's 
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Texas brigade, served in the Army of the 
Tennessee, and died at Rich Church Hospi- 
tal, in Octobef, 1862, having been taken sick 
soon after joining the army. His first wife, 
the mother of our subject, died in 1853, at 
the age of twenty-eight years, eleven months 
and five days. They had four children, three 
of whom grew to years of maturity: William 
H., who died in 1892; John T., our subject; 
Edward W., deceased in 1852; and George 
M., who died in 1880. In 1856 Mr. Black 
married Kate N. Josey, and they also had 
four children, only one of whom lived to be 
grown. Virginia, wife of J. M. Adams, of 
Hays county. | 

John T. Black, the subject of this sketch, 
received his education in Hays and Bastrop 
counties. In 1864 he joined Captain F. B. 
S. Cocke’s company, Benevidas’ regiment of 
cavalry, and served principally under Colonel 
Ford. He took part in but ohe engagement, 
which was the last one fought during the war, 
at the mouth of the Rio Grande. They cap- 
tured 200 United States troops. The com- 
pany disbanded at Brownsville, and after re- 
turning home Mr. Black attended school in 
Bastrop county for atime. He then farmed 
on rented land for five years, after which he 
purchased the place he now owns, the same 
comprising 1,300 acres, 400 acres of which 
was under a fine state of cultivation. Mr. 
Black paid $8 per acre for hisland. He has 
since sold a part of his place, and now has 
3825 acres under cultivation, raising princi- 
pally corn and cotton. He makes a specialty 
of the raising of Jersey cows, and at present 
has thirty head, after having sold a fine herd 
in 1892. 

In 1874 Mr. Black was united in marriage 
to Miss Maida W. Winston, a native of Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, and a daughter of O. P. 
and Annie W. (Watts) Winston, also born in 
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that State. The parents came to Texas in 
1872, locating on Alum creek, in Bastrop 
county, where they were engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits. They afterward purchased a 
farm further down the Colorado river, where 
the father still resides. Mr. and Mrs. Win- 
ston had eight children: Maida W.; B. L.: 
O.-H. P. and J. W. (twins, the latter of 
whom died in 1884); E. G.; P. V.; Effa A., 
and one deceased when young. The wife and 
mother died in 1884, having been a leading 
member in the Episcopal Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Black have had eight chil- 
dren, five of whom grew to years of maturity 
—William W., Chester C., Edward B. P., 
Rector W. and John T. Mrs. Black is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





In political matters, our subject votes with 
the Democratic party, and is now Justice of 
the Peace of precinct No. 5, to which posi- 
tion he has been elected for three terms in 
succession. Socially, he affiliates with the A. 
F. & A. M, J. Nixon Lodge, No. 421, and 
also with Bastrop Chapter, No. 95. 
co OS Ki 
O C. HOOPER, of Taylor, Williamson 
cuunty, Texas, is largely interested in 
farming, and is one of the most pro- 
gressiye young men in the county. 
The date of his advent to this county and 
State is April 26, 1884. He hails from that 
grand old Southern State, Alabama, that has 
given 80 many good men to Texas. His birth 
occurred July 28, 1859. He grew up on a 
farm,and was educated in the district schools 
and the academy at Springville, Alabama. 
His family bistory traces back as follows: 
M. S. Hooper, the father of C. C., was 
born in St. Clair county, Alabama, May 19, 
1818. He is a son of John Hooper, who was 
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the first permanent white settler in St. Clair | queen was engraved, together with the family 
county, and who emigrated to that place from | sible, printed in London in 1680. This Bible 
the North about the beginning of the nine- , is now in the possession of Mrs. T. L. Nun- 
teenth century. He was born January 16, | 
1782, a son of Richard Hooper, who was a! our subject. It is believed that the family 
patriot soldier in the Revolution, and a brother | of Bowling Cox are lineally descended from 
of William Hooper, one of the signers of the : Anne Boleyn, the mother of the good “ Queen 
Declaration of Independence. : Bess,” who governed England through a long 
John Hooper married Ester E. Goodwin | and memorable reign over 350 years ago. 
and became the father of the following named | Nannie Cox, danehter of Bowling Cox. who 
children: James; M. S.; Thomas; John; | married Archie Walker, is yet living in St. 
Rachel, who married a Mr. Montgomery; and | Clair county, Alabama, at the age of ninety- 
Martha, the wife of a Mr. Cornelius. John | one years; Martha, deceased, was the wife of 
Hooper was a man of strong physique, in- ! E. Mayfield, of Talladega county, Alabama; 
dustrious and ambitious. Ile always took | John; Bowling: Elizabeth, the mother of our 
considerable interest in politics in his county; | subject; Mary; William; Francina, wife of 
was always a Democrat, never voted any other | Lewis Dupree; Marion; Julia, who married 
ticket, never missed voting at an important | first William King, and secondly John Long; 
election, and, what is more unusual and won- | and America, who married Travis Alford. 
derful, cast his last presidential ballot for The children born to Mr. and Mrs. M. S. 
Grover Cleveland after he had reached the | Hooper are: John, who died young; Fran- 
ave of 100 years. He was a successful busi- | cina, the wife of James Landram; Bowling, 
hess man, made money rapidly, was a large | who married Alice Osborne; Addie, now 
slave-owner and accumulated much property. ; Mrs. Dr. M. E. Dozier, all in Alabama. In 
M. S. Hooper married Elizabeth Cox, a | Texas are John G. Shorter, C. C., Gus B., 
daughter of Bowling Cox, whose wife was a | and America, now Mrs. William Moore, of 
Missa Cabiness of Georgia. This branch of | Galveston. 
the Cox family was a very prominent one in M. S. Hooper was a planter’s son. Ile 
Virginia and is related to the famous John | secared a fair English education in the dis- 
Randolph. A brief account of this family | trict schools of his native county, and after 


nelly, of Springville, Alabama, a cousin of 











will be very appropriate in this article. his marriage settled down to the vocation of 
Bowling Cox settled in St. Clair county, | a farmer. : 
Alabama, aboat sixty-four years ago. Mrs. When the Civil war burst upon the country 


Cox was of French-Hugnenot descent, her | with all its horrors, Mr. Hooper responded 
ancestors emigrating with the Bayard family | to the call of the Confederate Government 
during the reign of the wicked Louis IX. | and gave four years of faithful military ser- 
Bowling Cox’s oldest child wore a breastpin | vice in defence of his invaded country. At 
of gold, an exact copy in miniature of the | the close of the war he returned to the farm 
key to the room in the Tower of London, in | and began building up his lost estate. The 
which Anne Boleyn spent the last night of | conditions were changed; labor could not 
her life. This daughter also had nine silver | be depended upon as it had been, fields were 
spoons on which the name of the unfortunate | washed and injured by ditches, the soil was 
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poor and other unfavorable conditions existed 
to make the life of a farmer unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Hooper decided, after a number of years, 
to seek a better country. He accordingly 
came on a prospecting tour to Texas. He was 
so well pleased with what he saw that he re- 
turned to Alabama for his family and brought 
them out at once. He now resides near Tay- 
lor on a fine farm, well improved, and is con- 
tented, prosperous and happy. 

C. C. Hooper was engaged in merchandis- 
ing, milling and farming, after reaching his 
majority. In May, 1883, he received a mes- 
sage from Morgan ©. Hamilton, ex-United 
States Senator from Texas, and a wealthy 
capitalist of this State, announcing his inten- 
tion to visit the family. He is an uncle of 
Mre. Hooper’s mother, to whom, being one 
of the heirs of Hugh Coupland, he was de- 
sirous of making a present of one-fifth inter- 
est in a tract of land, containing 8,000 acres, 
near Taylor, and the same interest in 1,000 
head of cattle and other property. This was 
a complete and appreciated surprise to the 
meinbers of the family. Arrangements were 
at once made to move to Texas after Mr. 
Hooper should visit the property and learn 
something of its value. The following year 
the family moved out, a division of the prop- 
erty was soon made for the benefit of the 
heirs, and the family located on the portion 
chosen by them. Here they are laying the 
foundation for an admirable home. In 1886 
a residence costing $3,700 was erected. The 
farm has been inclosed by fifteen miles of 
barbed-wire fence, and 700 acres have been 
brought under cultivation. Besides his coun- 
try property, Mr. Hooper owns twelve acres 
on Washington Heights, near Taylor, a most 
desirable piece of property for investment. 

Politically, Mr. Hooper is interested in the 
success of the Democratic party. He fre- 
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quently attends conventions as a delegate, and 
he helped to swell the multitude that shouted 
for Cleveland and Stevenson at the last Chi- 
cago convention. 

March 24, 1881, Mr. Hooper married Miss 
Julia R., daughter of Charles M. Pearson, of 
Alabama. Mr. Pearson was a merchant and 
miller of Springville, Alabama, a very suc- 
cessful business man, estimated to be worth, 
at his death, $60,000. He owned the first 
and the finest mill in St. Clair county. He 
died at the age of thirty-two years, just one 
year after the birth of hie daughter. His 
wife, whose maiden name was Miss Nancy 
Coupland, is a daughter of Hugh Coupland, 
who married Karen Hamilton, a sister of 
Morgan C. Hamilton, before mentioned. The 
parents of Senator Hamilton were James 
Douglas and Nancy (Riley) Hamilton, who 
reared seven children. The children of Hugh 
Coupland were; Constantine; Hattie, who 
married Marcus MecMillion; Nancy J.; T. 
V.; James D., who married Mollie Buchanan; 
Julia, the wife of Jesse Stancel; and Frank- 
lin, who died unmarried. Mrs. Pearson is 
now a widow, and resides with her daughter, 
her husband having died in 1862. 

Two children have been born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hooper: Charles Morgan, and an infant 


which died in 1886. 
D Mexican war of 1846-'47 in favor of 

the United States and the disbanding 
on Texas soil of many volunteer regiments 
from the older States brought to the feeble 
settlements of this state a large number of 
valuable citizens whose services were needed 
in the communities where they took up their 
residence. Stalwart young men, these for 


O. COX.—The termination of the 
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the most part were generally unmarried, 
men of intelligence, patriotic, brave, active, | 
alert, enterprising, and, barring a re 
amount of dash and zeal in arms, sturdy in | having served as Sheriff and held many other 
purpose—men who were eminently fitted for local positions. 








county in 1863. Her father was not only 
an early settler of this county, but was for 
many years an honored citizen of the same, 


the task of laying the foundation of anew: The birth of David O. Cox occurred in 
State like Texas, as they had vindicated its ' Burleson county on November 22, 1852. 
honor by their valor abroad. The death of his father. in 1S60 and that of 


One of these men was William Cox, a} his mother, three years later, left him an 
native of Alabama, who enlisted in the Fed- | orpan at the age of eleven. His boyhood 
eral service from that State when the call and early youth were passed in the home of 
was made for volunteers against Mexico, and ! his maternal aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Oldham, 
who, after rendering faithful service in be- | 

half of his country, settled down to the ways 

of peace on Texas soil. He was then a young 
man, unmarried, and after drifting around 
for a short time he took up his residence in 

Burleson county. flere he shortly after- 
wards met and married Cordelia Wateon, 7 

daughter of William Watson, who had set- | tled on a rented farm, on which he lived un- 
tled here about 1840. With his newly ac- til 1879. That year he made his first pur- 
quired companion William Cox established | chase of land, buying from his aunt, Mrs. 


at whose hands he received kind treatment. 
Ilis time was divided between the labors of 
the farm and the ranve and attendance at 
the loeal scheols, where he managed to pick 
up the rudiments of a common English edu- 
cation. In 1875 he married Miss Susan 
Matilda Perry, of Burleson county, and set- 


himself on a farm and embarked in agricul- | Oldham, a tract of tifty acres, on which he 
taral and stock-raising pursuits. He began | took up his residence. He met with reason- 
with very limited means, but made steady | ably good success in those years, and about 
advance until, at the time of his death in 
1860, he had amassed considerable property 
for the times. He left surviving him a 
widow and six children, the latter being 
John A., David O., Charles H., George T. 
James W., and Finetta, who was afterward 
married to S. W. Hilliard. Of these but 
three are now living: David O., whose 
name heads this sketch; James W., now a 
resident of Young county, Texas, and Mrs. 
Hilliard, who lives in Burleson county. The 
mother, who was a daughter of William and 
Rebecca Clark Watson, was a native of 
Georgia, where she was born about 1832. 
She was the eldest of twelve children and 
was verging on to womanhood when her 
parents came to Texas. She died in this 


1883 bought 243 acres of his present place, 
where he settled and has since lived. He 
has added to this place until he now owns 
600 acres, about half of which is in cultiva- 
tion and is well-stocked and well-improved. 
Mr. Cox raises a variety of products, not be- 
lieving it safe to rely upon one crop. He 
is also devoting some attention to improving 
his stock, raising the grade the best he can 
with the means at hand. He is an intelli- 
gent and thoughtful farmer, a man of enter- 
prise, thrifty and energetic. Having been 
trained in the school of adversity he has 
learned to do for himself and to rely largely 
upon his own efforts. He belongs to the 
Burleson County Co-operative Association 
and is a stock-holder in the oil mills at 
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Caldwell. In politics he is a Democrat, but 
has never held any political office, and unless 
there is a radical change in his views he is 
not likely to, since, with his present way of 
thinking, there is’ no place of trust or emol- 
ument to which he might aspire that would 
be worth to him the effort that it would cost 
to get it. 

Mrs. Cox, like her husband, was born in 
Burleson county, her parents moving here in 
1854. She is the third of five children, the 
others being John W., Claiborne, Walker 
W., and Kate, now Mrs. J. B. Tanner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cox have had nine children: 
Iona Cordelia and Leona Kate, both now de- 
ceased; Willie May; Walker W.; Tinnie; 
Nellie; Charles Milligan; Jesse Harold, and 
Essie. Mrs. Cox is a member of the Bap- 


tist Church. 
==) ER 

G county, was born on the farm where 

J he still resides, September 28, 1848, a 
son of ©. M. and Elizabeth (Snoddy) Hemp- 
hill, the former a native of Georgia, and the 
latter of Alabama. C. M. Hemphill came 
to Texas with his father and family in 1835. 
The latter, Colonel William Hemphill, settled 
on the Brazos river, and was accidentally 
killed soon afterward. He had a family of 
nine children, viz.: Zeno; M. L.; A. B.; W. 
A.; Ulysses; Andrew; C. M., the father of 
our subject; Ellen, who married Captain Jack 
Nash; and Elolesa married M. O. Diamond, 
a merchant of Bastrop. Two of the children 
died before coming to Texas, and the remain- 
der lived in this county until their death. 
In 1836 C. M. Hemphill, the father of our 
subject, located the farm where the latter 
now resides, was a member of the ranging 


W. HEMPHILL, a farmer of Bastrop 
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service, and suffered the privations and hard- 
ships of a pioneer life. His farm of 800 
acres was well improved, and his death oc- 
curred in 1862. He was married in 1845, 
and his wife survived him until 1874. She 
came to this State with an uncle, Edwin 
Alexander, who was robbed and killed by 
Mexicans. Mr. and Mrs. Hemphill bad 
seven Children, viz.: Margaret, who married 
W. S. Miller, is now deceased, leaving six 
children: C. W. our subject; Gillespie, a 
resident of the old homestead; Prudence, 
wife of W. B. Bryant, a farmer of Bastrop 
county; Tony E., still unmarried; Cuba, wife 
of Wade Hemphill, a distant relative; and 
R. L., at home. Gillespie, the second son, 
was married in December, 1873, to Miss 
Alice Bryant, a daughter of William Bryant, 
a native of Tennessee. The latter came to 
Texas in 1836, and, after several changes, lo- 
cated in Bastrop county, where he died about 
1884. At one time he was a member of the 
ranging service with Captain Jack Hays. 
His five children were all born in this 
county, viz.: Sally, J. L., Jennie, W. B. and 
Alice. Mr. and Mrs. Gillespie Hemphill 
have had seven children, six now living: 
Annie, Cora L., Nora B., Beulah A., Florence 
G. and Claud. They are members of the 
Missionary Baptist Church. 


UC Cle 


ci H. CRAFT, one of the leading 
farmers of Bastrop county, was born in 
this county, May 26, 1853, the only 
child of Samuel and Melissa (White) Craft. 
The parents died when our subject was only 
five years of age, and ‘he was reared by his 
grandfather, Hamilton White, a pioneer set- 
ler of Bastrop county. James H. received 
his education in Bastrop and Salado, Texas, 
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and at tle age of twenty years began work is under a fine state of cultivation. He is 
on his own account. His guardian then engaged in general farming and stock-raising, 
turned over his trust to its rightful owner, and is also a stock-holder in a co-operative 
and Mr. Craft purchased a farm on the Col- gin. He was formerly a Democrat in his 
orado river. After remaining there for a political views, but now affiliates with the 
time he moved to the place he had inherited third party. Socially, Mr. Hemphiil is 
from his mother’s estate, where he spent two | identified with the Masonic fraternity, and 
years. The land inherited from his father’s | religiously, is a member of the Baptist 
estate was located about fourteen miles from Church. 

Bastrop. Mr. Craft next purchased a farin 
on Cedar creek, and in 1883 bought the farin | 
| 
! 
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where be now resides, known as the B. M. OBERT H. FLANNIKEN, one of the 
Hubbard place, and comprising 540 acres, few survivors of that band of pioneers 
3U0 acres of which is under a tine state of | who began to make Milam Land Dis- 
cultivation. Ile also owns a o00-acre tract % trict, or as it was sometimes called, the 
ou Cedar creek, with 300 acres cultivated, ‘ “State of Milam County,” their homes fifty- 
and 300 acres of prairie land, which he pur- . odd years ago, is a native of Mecklenburg 
chased in 1877. He is considered one of the | county, North Carolina, where he was born 
most successful farmers of Bastrop county, | on J uly 18, 1819. He comes of Irish, Scoteh 
and his place is stocked with the best mules | and Dutch ancestry, though his own parents 
and horses to be purchased for farming pur- | were natives of North Carolina, born in Meck- 
poses. Mr. Craft has accumulated most of | lenburg county. His father, James N. Flan- 
his property by his own industry and | niken, was born in 1795, and his mother, whose 
economy. | inaiden name was Eleanor A. Hood, in 1800. 

December 15, 1874, he was united in mar- | His paternal grandfather, David Flanniken, 
riage to Miss Della B. Trigg, a daughter of | was burn in Ireland, coming to this country 
Lanson and Allie E. Trigg. The mother is | when young. He served in the war of the 
now the wife of Captain William A. Young. | Revolution and bore from the field of conflict 
Mr. and Mrs. Craft have had eight children: | the evidences of his bravery and patriotism 
Ida O., Wallas D., Vesta E., Beulah, Lena ! in the shape of an ounce ball embedded in 
R., Walter, Allie J. (deceased), and Lulu | his body, and received in an engagement with 
Etta. Mrs. Craft is a member of the Mis- | Cornwallis’ eoldiers. He survived this wound, 
sionary Baptist Charch. Our subject takes | however, as well as the attacks of disease for 
no active interest in political matters, al- | many years, dying at the advanced age of 
though, in 1841, he was chosen County Com- | eighty. His brother, John Flanniken, was a 
missioner of Bastrop county. In 1892 he | member of the Mecklenburg convention, which 
refused to make the run for the office. ln | passed the celebrated “Mecklenburg Declara- 
his social relations, he affiliates with the A. | tion of Independence,” claimed by some his- 
F. & A. M., Gamble Lodge, No. 244. torians to have antedated that passed ye the 

C.W. Hemphill, the subject of this sketch, | Philadelphia convention. 
still resides on the old homestead, which has ' James N. Flanniken and Eleanor A. Hood 
never been divided. 350 acres of the place | were inarried about 1818 and emigrated iu 
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1826 to Alabama, settling in Ruesell’s valley, 


where four of their children were born and 
all of them reared. Mrs. Flanniken died 
there in 1846, and the father shortly after- 
ward came to Texas and made his home here 
until his death, which occurred in 1873. The 
children of this couple were: Robert H. of 
this article; Joseph L., Elias O., Martha J., 
Cyrus A., John W., and David W. Besides 
the subject of this sketch three of these, 
Joseph L., Elias O., and David W., are still 
living, being residents of Bell çounty, this 
State. i 

Robert H. Flanniken was reared in Rus- 
seli’s valley, Franklin county, Alabama, grow- 
ing up on a farm. He came to Texas at the 
age of twenty-one, making his first stop in 
what was then Milam, now Burleson county, 
securing work at a sawmill then in opera- 
tion at a point near where Cedar creek emp- 
ties into the Brazos river. This was in 1840, 
at which date there were no settlers north- 
west of the place just mentioned, the settle- 
ments being confined to points along the 
Brazos river. Mr. Flanniken thus became 
one of the first settlers of this region, and as 
he was young, active, and, as he expresses it, 
“considerably on the go,” his recollections of 
those days are of interest and value to this 
work, and some of them will here be given in 
practically the same language in which he 
narrated them to the writer. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Flanniken, “I have been 
in Texas a good while,—longer, it seems to 
me, when I measure the time by the progress 
of events than when I reckon it by years. 
I have witnessed the making of a great deal 
of Texas history, and l have known at differ- 
ent times in life many of Texas’ most emi- 
nent men. Like most of those of my age 
whom you will meet, my mind dwells more 
on the Texas of the past than that of the 


present or the future. This was indeed a 
great country when I first came to it, a 
beautiful country and one that was inhabited 
by a brave, generous, splendid people. Set- 
tlers were few in those days, and I had not 
been here long before I knew pereonally 
every man, woman and child within a radius 
of forty miles of where I first stopped. 
Whether for merit or not, it would hardly be 
becoming in me to say, but for some reason 
or other my admiring fellow-citizens soon 
called me to office after I took up my resi- 
dence in this locality; and from a stripling of 
a young fellow, comparatively inexperienced 
in the ways of the world, I soon came to be a 
public functionary of considerable authority, 
and a man who was looked up to in a general 
way by a large number of my fellow-men. 
While this was naturally gratifying to my 
Irish spirit, it brought with it its due weight 
of responsibility, and in many instances its 
hardships and personal annoyances. The oftice 
of Sheriff is the one to which I was first called, 
and filled. 1 was made Sheriff in the early ’40s, 
my title being Sheriff of Milam county, my 
bailiwick extending from the Brazos river to the 
Rocky mountains, and beyond, including the 
then important town of Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and my duties varying from the collection of 
taxes and the execution of the processes of 
court to the catching of runaway negroes, 
and the apprehension of those who refused to 
pay proper respect to the laws of the Repub- 
lic of Texas. I had a rich and varied ex-. 
perience as Sheriff, as you may suppose, and 
if you had the patience and my wits were 
sufficiently collected, I could.tell you a good 
many things that would probably interest 
you. I was in the sheriff’s office almost con- 
tinnously from the time I came to the coun- 
ty in 1840 nntil the Republic was annexed— 
in fact, 1 remained in office a year after an- 
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nexation and wound up the unfinished busi- | ity. There was probsbly never such an 
ness pertaining to the collection of taxes. | other combination of brains, flesh and sloth 
Then, having married, in 1846 I settled in | in the world. Nobody could ever understand 
Washington county, where I resided engaged | him, and it is doubtful if he ever understood 
in farming until 1851, in which year I came | himself. He had talent —an abundance of it— 
again to what wae then Burleson county, and was a fluent talker, but lacked pride and 
now Lee, and settled—in which general lo. | self-respect, and more especially good, hard 
cality I have since made my home. I have sense. If he had been supplied by nature 
been engaged more or less in farming all | more generously with this article, he wonld 
these years, and have served my fellow-citi- Ihave made a more shining mark on the his- 


zens in whatever capacities they have seen fit | tory of his State. Judge Baylor was a good 


to call me, having passed forty of the fifty- | 
three years of my residence in Texas in one | 
office or another.” | 
Asked if he could not give some remi- | 
niscences pertaining to the more distinguished | 
Texans with whom he was brought in con- 
tact, Mr. Flanniken said, “I suppose yon 
mean those whom I met about the court- 
house during my official career. Yes, I knew 
some men of note forty to fifty years in this 
locality, and some who though not so well 
known to fame were of the highest types of 
manhood, and whose worth and personal ser- 
vices have in a measure passed into the com- | 
mon fund of our possessions as a people, 
where they will exert a lasting good for ages 
to come, albeit their names have in a degree 
already and must in time entirely disappear | 
from our annals. When I was Sheriff, the , 
system of traveling around the circuit was 
much more in vogue among the lawyers than . 
now, and:1 met at Caldsell, which was the | 
seat of justice for my bailiwick, most of the 
eminent legal lights in this part of the State. | 
There was Judge Jewett, John Taylor, Barry | 
Gillespie and R. M. Williamson among tho 
lawyers. and John T. Mills and R. E. B. Bay- 
lor, who were at different times our presid- 
ing judges. Judge Jewett was an able lawyer 
and a man of considerable reputation: so also 


was Barry Gillespie. John Taylor was an odd- , 


| 


| 





man- -an excellent citizen and a good judge. 
I never heard but one criticism made on him 
as a judge, and that was that he was too 
lenient. He allowed his feelings as a man 
to influence his actions as an officer. But 
greater than any of those here mentioned 
and greater than any whom I knew in those 
days was Robert M. Williamson, known as 
‘Three-legged Willie.’ A man learned in the 


law, of spotless integrity, unselfish in his de- 


_ votion to the interests of his country, true to 


his friends, able, eloquent and earnest, he 
wielded a powerful influence in his day, and 
enjoyed an immense amount of popularity. 
He had but one fault, and but for that fault 
there is no telling what he might have ac- 
complished. He was given to over-indulg- 
ence in strong drink.” 

«I might go on,” said Mr. Flanniken, 
“and tell yon of some of our early court pro- 


' ceedings, some of the unique and interesting 


trials, the wars of words between opposing 


' counsel, the witty thrusts and apt replies, 


flights of eloquence and all of the exhibitions 
of genius and eccentricity that marked the 
doings of the men of those days. I might 
describe in my humble way our first temple 
of justice, a rude affair made of cedar lum- 
ber, whipsawed by hand, and the first jail 
built of logs, hewed square and fitted snugly 
one on the other; and the first mercantile 
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establishment in the county seat and the char- 
acter, cost and quantity consumed of mer- 
chandise; our religious, social and political 
gatherings and in fact many things respect- 
ing our public and home life; but I suppose 
these things have, at least in a general way, 
been covered by others. The subject of Texas 
history, as seen even by an unpretentious 
citizen like myself, is a vast one, and a man 
could undertake to go over but little of it ina 
talk like the present.” 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Flanniken 
married in 1846. The lady was Miss Mar- 
garet E. Wilson, a daughter of Rev. Hugh V. 
Wilson, a pioneer Presbyterian minister who 
in 1837 organized the first Presbyterian 
Church ever established in Texas, this being 
the one that was organized that year at San 
Augustine. Mr.and Mrs. Flanniken had two 
children, both sons, Hugh James and Robert 
H., the former dying at the age of sixteen 
and the latter at six. The wife and mother 
died in 1888, at the age of sixty-five. She 
had been a devoted member of the Presby- 
terian Church from early girlhood, and was a 
most worthy Christian woman. In addition 
to her other responsibilities, she had the care 
of as many as ten orphans at different times 
in life, and was ever marked for her unceas- 
ing attentions to the sick and afflicted of her 
acquaintance. Mr. Flanniken joined the Pres- 
byterian Church through her influence soon 
after marriage, and has been an active mem- 
ber since. He has been an Elder for many 
years. He is also a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and in politics a Democrat. By 
the death of his wife he was robbed of his 
sole remaining joy, but hae borne this afilic- 
tion with calmness and resignation, and de- 
spite this and his age, with its attendant in- 
firmities, is still cheerful, and a most welcome 
guest wherever he goes. He makes his home 
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with an adopted son, Hugh Wilson Rowland, 
whom he and his wife took in infancy and 
reared to manhood, and who is now married 
and the head of a ‘family. Mr. Rowland is 
discharging faithfully and affectionately his 
duties toward his foster-fatber. 
Ler I 

B. WILSON, a farmer of Williamson 

county, was born in Kanawha county, 

West Virginia, March 13, 1839, a son 
of R. W. and Rebecca (Rust) Wilson. The 
father was a son of James Wilson, who came 
from county Tyrone, Ireland, to this coun- 
try, and was engaged in merchandising in 
New York for a number of years. He sub- 
sequently went to Kentucky, and later en- 
gaged in boating on the river to New Orleans, 
and then took up his residence in West Vir- 
ginia, where he was among the first to man- 
ufacture salt. The father of our subject was 
born in Bourbon county, Kentucky, subse- 
quently moved to West Virginia, and his 
death occurred October 19, 1890. The 
mother died when our subject was four years 
of age. They were the parents of two sons. 
and the yonngest, James M., was a member 
of the Seventeenth Texas Infantry, during 
the late war, and was killed at the battle of 
Mansfield. 

C. B. Wilson, the subject of this sketch, 
came with his father and brother to Texas in 
1857, at the age of eighteen years, locating 
on the farm where he still resides. The farm 
then contained 250 acres, and was located near 
the old Mustang spring, which was noted as 
a stopping place for emigrants. The second 
mill in the county was located on their land, 
and their house was always a stopping-place 
for travelers, and none were ever turned away 
hungry. They were also the first in Will- 
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lamson county to build a wire fence, which 
was purchased frum the old Gallipolis & 
Ohio River line, of Ohio. In September, 
1861, our subject entered the Confederate 
army, in Company D, Fourth Texas Cavalry 
Regiment, Sibley’s brigade, and they first went 
to New Mexico. At Valverde, New Mexico, 
they had a heavy encounter with the enemy. 
They then returned to Texas, took part in the 
battles of Galveston, Fort Butler and Mans- 
field. They fought General Banks forty 
days, drove him back to Lonisiana, and the 
raid terminated at Yellow Bayou. At the 
close of the struggle the regiment had fallen 
back to Texas. Mr. Wilson first served as 
private, and at the tiine of the surrender held 
the otħice of Senior Lieutenant. He arrived 
home May 24, 1865, since which time he has 
been engaged in farming. He owns 800 
acres of Jand, 100 acres of which is cultivated, 
and for the past twelve years has also been 
eugaged in sheep and cattle-raising. When 
Mr. Wilson firat came to Williamson county, 
Georgetown was only a village, and the town 
of Taylor was not laid out until nineteen 
years later. Politically, be votes with the 
Democratic party, and sucially isa inember of 
the Masonic fraternity. 


( W. PERRY, a farmer of -Williamson 
county, is a son of Benjamin and Eliza 
(Kimbro) Perry. The father was born 

in Georyia, in 1802, went to Alabama when 
a young man, was married in Tallapoosa 
county, that State, in 1829, and in 1849 came 
to Bastrop county, Texas. The mother died 
in the latter place in 1857, and the father 
afterward moved to our snbject’s home, where 
he died in August, 1890. He was a farmer 
by occupation, and a member of the Christian 


Church. Mr. and Mrs. Perry had fourteen 
children, those who attained maturity being: 
Jasper, deceased; Martha Barker, deceased ; 
Mary, wife of Joho Edwards, of Coryell 
county, Texas; Bolling, a resident of Will- 
iamson county; John, of La Grange, Fayette 
county, this State; J. W., oursubject; Sallie, 
now Mrs. William Steward, of Williamson 
county; Benjamin, also of this county; Cor- 
nelia, deceased; Julia, wife of James Cope- 
land, of Williamson county; Acey M.. of 
Comal county, Texas; and Albert, a resident 
of this county. 

J. W. Perry was born in Tallapoosa county, 
Alabama, January 11, 1840, and came with 
his parents to Texas when ten years of age. 
At the opening of the late war he enlisted in 
Company D, Twelfth Texas cavalry, under 
Colonel Parsons, and first served in Texas. 
He went thence to Arkansas, took partin the 
battles of Searcy's Lane, Cotton Plant and 
Langee river, and then participated in the 
following battles in) Louisiana: Mansfield, 
Pleasant Hill and Yellow Bayou. At the 
latter place he was wounded in the right 
knee, and, after spending a short time in the 
hospital, returned home ona furlough. He 
afterward rejoined his company, but did not 
participate in any battles, and they disbanded 
in Falls county, Texas. After the close of 
hostilities, Mr. Perry followed agricaltural 
pursuits in Bastrop county five years, and 
then came to Wi.liamson county. He set- 
tled on Bear creek, where he remained for 
three years, and he then bought his present 
farm of 585 acres, on the North Gabriel, sev- 
enteen miles northwest of Georgetown, 280 
acres being cultivated. 

Mr. Perry was married in Williamson 
county, March 24, 1861, to Margaret Cope- 
land, who was born in Overton county, Ten- 
nessee, June 1, 1844, a danghter of Jefferson 
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and Mary (Copeland) Copeland. The parents 
came to Williamson county, Texas, in 1859, 
locating at the head of Berry’s creek, where 
they lived antil the father’s death, November 
19, 1867. The mother now resides with her 
son Joseph, in this county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry have had six children: Ola O., a mer- 
chant of Liberty Hill; Jefferson M.; James 
W. and Luna L., at home; Dora, deceased; 
and Louida, at home. Mr. Perry votes with 
the People’s party; is a member of the Ma- 
sonic order, the Grange and Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and also of the Missionary Baptist 
Church. 
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ROF. AUGUSTUS E. HILL, of Tay- 
lor, Texas, was born in Pickens county, 
Alabama, in 1853, a son of Dr. S. F. 
Hill, who was born near Statesville, 

North Carolina. He afterward removed to 
South Carolina, later to Georgia, and next to 
Alabama. During his young manhood he 
was apprenticed to learn the tailors’ trade. 
He afterward begau the study of medicine, 
is a graduate of a college in Charleston, 
South Carolina, and has spent most of his 
life as a physician in Carrollton, Alabaina, 
where he still resides, aged eighty-one years. 
The Doctor served for a time in the cause of 
the South during the late war. His wife, nee 
Miss Sarah J. Boggs, was a daughter of Rev. 
James and Mrs. — (Throckmorton) Boggs, 
natives of Virginia. Rev. Boggs was a noted 
educator and Presbyterian minister. He or- 
ganized many female colleges throughout the 
different States of the Southeast. He organ- 
ized the Greenwood Seminary, one of the first 
female schools in Louisiana, and the first in 
the western part of that State. His death 
occurred before the late war. Mrs. Boggs 
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was left an orphan in early life, and was 
raised by her aunt, Mrs. William Madison. 
William Madison was a brother of President 
James Madison. Dr. and Mrs. Hill had six 
children that lived to years of maturity: 
Mary A., widow of Joel H. Puckett; Fannie 
M., widow of James M. Davis, of Dallas; A. 
E., our subject; Samuel H., a physician of 
Carrollton, Alabama; Emma J., deceased, 
was the wife of a Mr. Bonner; C. Annie, 
wife of La Fayette Bonner, M. D., now of 
San Antonio. Mrs. Hill died in 1884. Both 
she and her husband were members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Augustus E. Hil, the subject of this 
memoir, received his education in the Car- 
rollton Academy and in what is now the 
State Normal of Alabama, graduating at the 
latter institution at the age of eighteen years. 
He afterward began the study of law, was 
admitted to the bar of Alabama in 1872, be- 
fore reaching his majority, and practiced be- 
fore the courts of that State for seven years. 
In 1879 he located near Navasota, Grimes 
couuty, Texas, having at that time just 
twenty-five cents, and for the following eight 
months he was occupied at farm labor. Dur- 
ing tbat time he also taught school, receiving 
$40 per month. In 1881 Mr. Hill took 
clarge of the Bastrop Academy, 'at Bastrop, 
and in the fall of 1883 was appointed Super- 
intendent of the city schools of Taylor, hav- 
ing been re-elected to that position from 1883 
to 1892. On first coming to this city the 
school employed three teachers, and had an 
attendance of 105 pupils. There was also 
one colored school, employing one teacher, 
and having an attendance of forty students. 
The white school now occupies one of the 
finest school buildings in the State, employs 
fifteen teachers, two music teachers and one 
art teacher, and has an attendance of 700 
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pupils. The town now has two colored 
schools, employing three teachers, and has an 
average attendance of 125 pupils, making in 
all about 800 students under the control of 
Mr. Hill. Ue was also one of the projectors 
of the grand building now occupied by the 
schools of this city. 

In 1878 Mr. Hill was united in marriage 
to Miss Julia Wilson, a native of Carrollton, 
Alabama, and a daughter of Dr. B. F. and 
Mis.—(Bcstwick) Wilson, early settlers of 
Alabama. The father was a graduate of the 
Transylvania College of Physicians at Car- 
rollton, was a noted physician, filled many 
important State offices, having been a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature and Senate, and 
hia death occurred in 1871. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wilson had five children: Dr. William F., 
of Ellis county, Texas; Ellen, now Mrs. Dur- 
ham, of Jefferson, Texas; Julia, wife of our 
subject; B. F., engaged in railroad work; 
and Gertrude, wife of C. E. Gilbert, of 
Dallas. After the mother’s death Mr. Wil- 
eon was again married, and to the last union 
were born four children: Patty; A. J., of 
Dallas; Phelix, of Alabama; and Mary. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hill have had six children, 
namely: Albert E., Bessie, Julia, Benjamin 
F., C. Hearne and Percie D. Mr. Hill 
afhliates with the A. F. & A. M., Solomon 
Lodge, No. 484, and both he and his wife 
are members of the old-school Presbyterian 
Church. 
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J. JACKSON, of Williamson county, 
G Texas, was born in Burleson county, 

this State, November 15, 1840, a son 
of Peter and Susanna (King) Jackson. The 
father was born in Tennessee in 1807, came 
to Burleson county, Texas, in 1836, after- 
ward located in Milam county, and his death 
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occurred in that county in 1889. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson were the parents of nine 
children, viz: William, who died during 
the war; C. J., our subject; H. Cyrus, a 
farmer of Hood county, Texas; Rhoda, de- 
ceased, was the wife of John G. Wilson; Re- 
becca, wife of J. A. Iluffiman, a fariner of 
Milam county; Anna, whe married W. H. 
Short, of Bell county; Henry A., a farmer 
vf Milam county; James A. engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits in Coleman county, and 
Olwin engaged in the cattle business in New 
Mexico. The father 1889, the 
mother having departed this life previons to 
that time. 

C. J. Jackson, the subject of this sketch, 
was reared principally in Milam county, and 
received but few educational advantages. In 
1861 he enlisted for service in the late war, 
in Company G, Fifth Texas Infantry, Hood’s 
brigade, was consigned to the army of 
horthern Virginia, under General Lee, and 
teok part in all the great battles of Virginia. 
He was once slightly wounded, and was 
taken prisoner at the battle of Lookout 
Mountain, from Longstreet’s division; was 
carried to Camp Morton, Indianapolis, and 
in the following spring was taken to Fort 
Delaware. While in the latter place Mr. 
Jackson was a member of the burial depart- 
ment, as a great many were dying at that 
time from scurvy and other diseases. They 
dug trenches the entire length of the gronnd, 
and buried them in rough boxes, two deep, 
that is to say, one on tup of the other, 6,000 
Confederate prisoners being buried in this 
way! Mr. Jackson concocted a scheme to 
escape while in prison, but his plan failed. 
June 9, 1865, the prisoners were released, 
and our subject arrived home in the latter 
part of the month. During his prison life 
he became movoon-blind and his friends were 


died in 
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obliged to lead him on his way home when 
it became dark. After his return he was 
first employed as manager of a farm on the 
Brazos river, and in 1868 he bought a small 
tract of land. In 1871 Mr. Jackson sold his 
land and came to Williamson county, and 
subsequently bought 640 acres of his present 
farm. A short time ago he bought a farm 
near Nolansville, Bell county, for which he 
paid $3,300, and he uow owns 1,876 acres, 
all under fence, and 600 acres cultivated. 
His place is well improved, has two good 
barns, a fine residence, eight tenement 
houses, ete. In 1889 Mr. Jackson embarked 
in the mercantile business, under the firm 
name of Jackson, Morris & Co., but in 1892 
this business was discontinued. He has held 
the ottice of Postmaster of Corn Hill since 
1891; is a stock-holder in the Southern Mer- 
cury and the Temple Forum, both leading 
Alliance papers, and is one-third owner of 
the Texas Advance, the State organ of the 
People’s party. Onur subject assisted in or- 
ganizing that society in this State, has at- 
tended all the national meetings since that 
time, and was a delegate to the national con- 
vention at Omaha, which organized the Peo- 
ples party. He was nominated for the 
legislature, receiving 2,760 votes, and his 
opponent only 2,706 votes, but 126 of the 
former’s votes were cast for the seventy- 
second district, and his district is the seventy- 
first-—an error of the printer. They are now 
contesting the election. Mr. Jackson afhl- 
iates with the People’s party. 

In 1868 he was united in marriage to 
Miss Amanda Renshaw, a daughter of Jolin 
Renshaw, who is a native of Mississippi, but 
who located in southern Texas in 1850. To 
this union have been born thirteen children, 


namely: Ethel, wife of William Sprenil, a 
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merchant of Corn Hill; Ida, Gilbert, Rufus, 
Syrus, Susanna, Jeremiah, Terrell, Jeff 
Davis, Amanda, Columbus S. and James B. 
Weaver, at home. Socially, Mr. Jackson is 
a member of the I. O. O. F., and his wife is 
a member of the Methodist Church. 


Je T. SPRADLY, a well-known citi- 


zen of Burleson county, Texas, was born 
in Georgia, June 1, 1850. He was 
reared on a farm and remained a member of 
the home circle for several years after reach- 
ing his majority until, in December, 1876, 
he married and settled on a rented farm. In 
1879, leaving his wife in Georgia, he came 
to Texas, landing at Hearne, and from there 
coming to his present locality on foot, arriv- 
ing here without means. He rented land 
and a team and at once went to work to put 
in a crop. His seed corn he borrowed. Subse- 
quently his wife joined him, and together 
they began life in pioneer Texas style. Mr. 
Spradly’s honest toil and judicious manage- 
ment have been rewarded with success. In 
1883 he bought 100 acres of improved land, 
seventy-five acres of which were under culti- 
vation, and now has it all cultivated. In 
1886 he purchased a gin at Frameville, and 
soon afterward bonght a residence and six 
acres of land adjoining the gin property. 
After running the gin five years he sold ont 
and turned his attention to the cattle busi- 
ness. Recently he has disposed of his cattle 
interests, his whole time now being given to 
looking after his land and tenants. Besides 
the farm above referred to, he also operates 
land which he has leased. à 
Mr. Spradly is the son of A. R. and 
Georgia (Harris) Spradly, natives of Georgia. 


farmer of Williamson county; Johnie, a| A. R. Spradly served as a Justice of the 
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Peace for a number of years. He moved to The immediate antecedents of Robert U. 
Florida when John T. was a lad of six years, Porter of this article have been traced back 
and there spent the residne of his life and only to Virginia. It is known that his 
there died, his death occurring in 1888. He paternal grandfather, William Porter, was a 
served all through the late war, as Sergeant | resident of Virginia most of his life, if in- 
of his company, the last two years being deed he was not a native of that State. He 
Torpedo Sergeant on St. John’s river, He wasa young uan, or at least not past middle 
was with the Fifth Cavalry, General Scott’s life, when the American colonies rebelled 
command. John T. is the oldest of seven against the mother country. Like many 
children. Two of his brothers came to Texas, other patriotic sons of those days, he early 
but subsequently returned, he being now the pledged his life, his fortune and his sacred 
only one of the family in thie State. honor for the maintenance of individual 
Mr. Spradly married Miss Amanda West, liberty. He entered the Continental army 
who was born in Georgia, January 2. 1860, from Virginis and remained in it till the 
daughter of William West, of South Car- | close of the struggle, rising to the position 
olina, who died in Georgia in 1873, his wife of Colonel and acquitting himeelf presum- 
dying the same year. By trade Mr. West ably with credit. Then, when the great war 
was a millwright, but later in life was en- | was over and the colonists began to settle 
gaged in farming. Mr. and Mrs. Spradly . down to the enjoyment of their dearly-won 
have four children, namely: Maggie B., born liberties, he moved, in the days of Daniel 
May 6, 1880; Georgia L., May 26, 1882; Boone, to the frontier regions of Kentucky, 
John H., January 19, 1884; and Ruth, April where he took up his residence in one of the 
9, 1857. | numerous settlements started about that time. 
He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, | There he passed the remainder of his life, 
and in politics votes with the Democratic | helping to subdue the savages of the forest 
party. Mrs. Spradly is a member of the ‘and lay deep the foundation of that great 
Baptist Church. i commonwealth. Many of his descendants 
still live in that State, where they have risen 
to distinetion both in ite civil and military 
history. He had seven sons: Elisha, Oliver, 
OBERT U. PORTER.—-The origin of William, Virgil. Benjamin, John W. and 
' families, like the origin of races and ' Beverly,—the last two of whom became 
~s even of States, is usually obscure. ' early settlers of Texas and here helped to 
7 Even with the aid of print the gene- solve the same problems with which the 
alogical connection of but few men has been father had been concerned in the older 
preserved in anything like authentic form. States. Beverly came to Texas in 1827 and 
The genesis of most families begins with cast his lot with one of the coast colonies, 
some prominent character, usually a civil or where he was located when the battle of 
military leader, beyond whom all is dim and | Velasco occurred, June 25, 1832. In this 
shadowy. ' battle he took part, being one of the 112 
The Porter family in America is a large men who volunteered to take the Mexican 
one, and is doubtless of English origin. | fort at that place. Ile never lived to take 
34 
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part in the greater conflict which came off 
afew years later, and of which this fight was 
in the nature of a prelude toa play: He died 
in 1833, of cholera. 

John W. Porter, the other member of this 
pioneer family and the father of the subject 
of this notice, came to Texas six years later 
than his brother Beverly. He was then mar- 
ried and the head of a family. He left Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, April 3, 1833, with a flat- 
boat loaded with pork and staves. Upon this 
boat he and his family started down the 
Cumberland river for New Orleans, which 
city they reached by way of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. At New Orleans he dis- 
posed of his “barter” to good advantage, and 
taking a sail-boat turned his face toward 
Texas. Reaching Velasco he fitted up a 
wagon train, and striking northward jour- 
neyed as far as what is now Burleson county, 
in the western portion of which he found a 
beautiful stretch of country, where he pitched 
his tent and turned loose his stock. This strip 
of country, since called Porter’s prairie, in 
honor of this pioneer, has always been one of 
the best settled portions of the county and 
noted for the superiority of its citizenship. 
John W. Porter resided where he first cast 
his lot in the then unsettled regions of 
Central Texas until his death in 1846,-— 
twelve years later. 

He was for a number of years actively and 
conspicuously connected with the history of 
this locality. His principal business pursuits 
were farming and stock-raising, mainly the 
latter, the open country affording abundant 
range. He filled the offices of Justice of the 
Peace, County Clerk, and Chief Justice, the 
functions of which offices he discharged 
always with a view to the public good, and 
died in the enjoyment of the esteem and 
respect of those among whom he had lived. 
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The wife of John W. Porter, one of those 
courageous, self-sacrificing women whose 
devotion to their husbands and families, and 
whose skill in domestic affairs as much as 
anything else rendered the problem of the 
settlement of this country possible, was a 
native of Tennessee, where she was trained to 
the habits of industry and usefulness and 
bronght up in the practice of the ways of 
pioneer life. Her maiden name was Susan 
Eaton, and she was a daughter of the Rev. 
Robert Eaton, a Baptist minister well known 
in southern Kentucky and central and west- 
ern Tennessee from half to three quarters of 
acentury ago. This family of Eatons has 
furnished a number of distinguished citizens 
to Tennessee and Kentucky, among them 
being teachers, preachers and politicians. The 
present Congressman of that name from 
Tennessee is a member of the family, and the 
Rev. T. T. Eaton, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
the able Baptist divine, another member. 
Mrs. Porter died in Burleson county in 
1856, about the age of fifty-five. Eight sons 
were born to her and her husband, most of 
whom were bornand reared in Texas. Jerome 
B., the eldest, died in Burleson county, about 
1856; Robert U. is the subject of this notice; 
Newell died in 1862, in Burleson county; 
Milton was a minister of the Methodist 
Church for a number of years, and died in 
Anderson county, Texas; John lives in Bell 
county; Beverly A. is a citizen of Burleson 
county, a sketch of his life appearing in this 
work; William died in infancy; and Thomas 
lives in Bell county. 

Robert U. Porter, the eldest of the family 
now living, and the one whose name forms 
the caption of this article, was born in Butler 
county, Kentucky, December 12, 1825. He 
was in his eighth year when his parents 
came to Texas. His boyhoud and youth were 
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passed in this county. IIe received but little 
education, there being no schoole of any 
consequence in Texas in those days. His 
time was taken up mainly with his duties on 
the farm and in looking after the stock on 
the range. The early death of hie father, in 
1846, threw on his shouldere, as one of the 
older mem er of the family, a large share of 
the responsibility in looking after the estate 
and in caring for his younger brothers,—a 
responsibility which he cheerfully assumed 
discharged with credit to himself. Most of 
his younger brothers were sent to east Texas, 
where they had the benefit of the best echool 
advantages then procurable in the State. 
Mr. Porter continued in charge of his father's 
estate for ten years after the latter’s death, 
by which time throngh his judicious manage- 
ment it had grown to be the largest estate in 
the county. A division was then had among 
the heirs, and with the portion which fell to 
him, consisting chiefly of cattle, he settled to 
himself in 1856, having married that year, 
and began to give hia attention actively to 
his own interests. Like many other citizens 
of this State Mr. Porter suffered severely 
in finances during the late war, but he has 
recuperated in a great measure, and is now 
one of Burleson county’s largest land-huldera 
and most sabstantial farmers, owning 1,300 
acres, 500 acres of which is in cultivation, 
well stocked and well improved. Farming 
and stock-raising have furmed the objects of 
chief concern with him through life, and 
this to the exclusion of oftice-seeking and 
office-holding, which are regarded sometimes 
as natural diversion by reputable and well- 
to-do members of his calling. He served 
two years in the Confederate army during 
the late war, having enlisted in Company A, 
Moran’s battalion, which was organized for 
coast defense. He was also at an earlier 
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date in the ranging service and helped protect 
the frontier of Texas from the Indians. 
Mr. Porter actively interests himself in all 
matters relating to the farming community, 
believing that organization is essential to 
husbaudry and that in the multitude of 
counsel there is not only wisdom but strength, 
a thing most necessary to secure to the 
farming class their just rights and privileges. 
He is # member of the Burleson County 
Co-operative Association and a director in 
the Grange store at Caldwell. In politics he 
officiates with the Democrats, and hae voted 
the straight Democratic ticket all his life. 

In 1856 Mr. Porter married Miss Sallie 
Choate, a danghter of John J. Choate and a 
cousin of Rufus Choate, the great Massa- 
chusetts lawyer. The issue of this marriage 
was seven children: James E., now a teacher 
in the public schools of Williamson county, 
this State; Currin R., a bookkeeper at 
Milano; Rufus C., a lawyer of Dallas; Fan- 
nie, who died at the age of fitteen, while in 
school; Cornelia, still under the parental 
roof; Newell D.; and Mary. The wife and 
mother died in 1567, and in 1871 Mr. Porter 
married Miss Aromenta Robinson, of Burle- 
son county. Nine children have been born 
to this union: Pearl A., Roy, William, 
Clarence, Lorena. Eleanor, Florence, Ada 
May, and Robert King. The religious con- 
nection of the family is with the Methodist 
Church, of which Mr. Porter has been Steward 
fur more than forty years. Under the influ- 
ences of this church as well as in all correct 
ways of living, he has brought up his large 
fainily of children. He has also made reason- 
able preparation for all their material wants, 
and has amassed a considerable estate, which 
will go toward establishing them in the 
world. But it has been his belief and his 
teaching that their happiness, success and 
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usefulness in life will not so much depend 
on what they have as what they are, and, in 
accordance with this view, he has sought to 
leave them a legacy of an honorable name, to 
give them good educational advantages, to 
instill in them good principles and bring 
them up with good habits as better helps in 
the race of life than great wealth. 


ALVIN BELL, a farmer of William- 

son county, was born in Susquehanna 
county, Pennsylvania, July 2, 1825, 

a son of Sterling and Catherine (Maxan) 
Bell, the former a native of Connecticut, 
and the laiter of Rhode Island, and of 
English and Irish descent. The parents 
reared a family of eight children, viz.: 
Nancy, Nathan, Lyman, Angeline, Edith, 
Calvin, Jasper and Asa. The children are all 
now deceased, excepting one son and two 
daughters, the latter residing in Pennsyl- 
vania. The parents died before the late war. 
Calvin Bell, the subject of this sketch, and 
of the third generation of the family in 
America, remained under the parental roof 
until reaching years of maturity. He went 
* thence to Iowa (then a Territory), spent a 
short time in St. Lonis, worked his way South 
to Mississippi, and in 1845 arrived in Texas, 
where he first found employment asa farm 
hand. In 1848 Mr. Bell joined a ranging 
company, Bell’s regiment, and served on the 
frontier of Texas. In 1852 he purchased 750 
acres of his present farm, which he began 
improving in 1855, and during that time 
also followed freighting. In 1862 our sub- 
ject enlisted in a twelve months’ company, 
was attached to Morgan’s battalion, after- 
ward joined Baylor's regiment of cavalry, 
and served in Louisiana and Arkansas. He 
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took part in many skirmishes, was in Banke’ 
raid on Red river, served until the close of 
the struggle, and at the time of the surren- 
der the regiment had fallen back to Texas. 
He was honorably dissharged at Richmond, 
this State, since which time he has resided 
on his farm in Williamson county. Mr. Bell 
rents his place, of which has 120 acres under 
a fine state of cultivation. š 


In the summer of 1865 he was united in 


marriage to Miss Margaret Dalton, a native 
of Arkansas, and a daughter of Meade Dalton, 
who formerly resided in Tennessee, coming to 
Texas in 1857, and spending the remainder 
of his life in farming in Williamson county. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell had one child, Jefferson 
Davis, who is now engaged in business in 
Bartlett, this State. 
died in November, 1886, at about the age of 
fifty-four years. 
part in public affairs, is an independent 


The wife and mother 
Mr. Bell takes an active 


Democrat in his political views, and relig- 


iously is a member of the Baptist Church. 


AUL OTTO ELZNER, a prominent 
merchant of Bastrop, was born in 
Prussia, Germany, March 9, 1847, a 

eon of August and Pauline (Baker) 
Elzner, natives of Saxony, that country. The 
parents removed to Prussia, but a short time 
afterward, in 1858, came to America, locating 
in Bastrop, Texas. The father was first em- 
ployed as head sawyer in a steam saw-mill, 
the following seven years Was engaged in 
freighting and farming, and then conducted 
a bakery and fancy grocery until his death, 
which occurred in 1867. Mr.and Mrs. Elzner 
were the parents of five children, only three 
of whom lived to maturity, —Frederick A. 
B., of this city; Paul O., our subject; and 
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Albert A., a merchant of Bastrop. The 
mother died in 1889. The parents were 
members of the Lutheran Church. 

P. O. Elzner came to America with his 
father, and received his education in the Bas- 
trop schools. He began work for himself at 
the age of twenty-two years, in the restan- 
rant business, which he followed for a num- 
ber of years. In 1867, with 8600 in money, 
he engaged in a small way in the general 
mercantile business, in a two story frame 
building, using the upper story as his resi- 
dence. Two years later he purchased, for 
$5,000, the lot on which his present com- 
modious building is now located, paying $300 








} 








down. The building is 25 x 90 feet, two stories 


high, and he continued business there until 
March, 1892. In tbe meantime Mr. Elzner 
had purchased the adjoining building, which 
he immediately began tearing down, and 
Angnet 1, 1892, he moved his stock of goods 
to the new building, which has 32,000 square 
feet of flooring, is two stories high, and one 
of the most commodious structures in the 
State. He now has a trade amounting to 
$250,000 annually, and enjoys sixteen clerks, 
two bookkeepers, and two ladies in the mil- 
liunery department, Mr. Elzner carries a full 
line of dry goods, groceries, clothing, Loots, 
shoes, notions, bardware, wagong, farm ma- 
chinery, furniture, bran, hay, corn and 
liquors. In 1893 he purchased 5,000 bales 
of cotton, is also largely engaged in the 
real-estate business, handling both town and 
city property, and buys and sells cattle, horses 
and mules. He is a director and stockholder 
in the National Bank of Bastrop, and is the 
largest stockholder of the Bridge Company. 
The bridge was erected in 1891, at a cost of 
$45,000, spans the Colorado river at this 
point, and is one of the finest fuot and wagon 
bridges in the United States. 
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In 1875 Mr. Elzner was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Mary Rabensburg, a native of 
Bastrop, and a danghter of Jacob and Mary 
Rabensburg, natives of Germany. The 
parents came to Texas about 1860, and the 
father is now engaged in farming in this 
Mr. and Mrs. Rabensburg have 
eight children, viz.: George, of this county; 


country. 


Mary, wife our subject; Henry, deceased; 
Emina, wife of Julius Bodoie, of Fort Worth; 
Bertha, widow of James Gossman; Helen, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Elzner are the parents of five children,-— 
August J., Bruno A., Prinee O., Bernhardt 
(deceased) and Julia (deceased), Our sub- 
ject and wife are members of the German 
Lutheran Church, but worship at the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. Socially, Mr. 
Elzner isa member of the A. F. & A. M.,Gam- 
ble Lodge, No. 244; of the K. of P ., Bastrop 
Lodge, No. 101; and is a charter member of 
the L. of H. He takes no active part in 
political matters, although he served as City 
Treasurer from 1878 to 1879, and has held 
the office of Alderman since 18580. 


deceased; Julia; and Otto. 
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OHN LLOYD, an insurance aud real- 

| estate agent of Taylor, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, in 1836, a son of Isaac Lloyd, 

who was a native of Virginia, but who re- 
moved to Pennsylvania in an early day. The 
latter, a shoe manufacturer by profession, lo- 
cated in Robertson county, Texas, in 1852, 
where he engaged in the boot and shoe busi- 
ness and other vocations until the opening of 
the late war, when he began merchandising. 
In 1866 he was elected County Judge of 
Bobertson county, and previous to that time 
had served as Justice of the Peace. His 
death occurred in 1868. The wife of Mr. 
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Lloyd, nee Ann J. Walker, was a native of 
Ireland. Ler family subsequently located in 
Sonth Carolina, but afterward moved to 
Pennsylvania, where Ann J. was reared and 
marricd. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd had seven 
children: John, our subject; Mary A., H. 
B., of Robertson county; Isaac and R. J., 
also of that county, and two daughters who 
died about 1844: The mother now resides 
with one of her sons on the old homestead, 
aged seventy-eight years. 

John Lloyd attended the Chester Academy 
at Chester, Pennsylvania, and completed his 
education in the high school of Wheelock, 
Texas. He was then employed as clerk by 
C. C. Hearne, of that place, and later by 
Lewis & Spence, also of Wheelock. In 1861 
he enlisted for service in the late war, enter- 
ing Company E, Second Texas Regiment, un- 
der Colonel John C. Moore, and served on the 
east side of the Mississippi river until the fall 
of Vicksburg, July 4, 1863. During that 
time he participated in the battles of Corinth, 
Shiloh, ete.; in the spring of 1863 was sent 
to Vicksburg and placed behind the breast- 
works, was captured July 4, 1863, paroled 
eight days later, and exchanged in the fall of 
the same year. Previous to his exchange, 
Mr. Lloyd had made his way home, where he 
remained until after that event took place, 
and his company then rendezvoused at Hous- 
ton, Texas. They then went South on the 
Brazos river, under command of Colonel 
Smith, but during their service in this State 
never took part in any battles. The company 
disbanded at Galveston. Mr. Lloyd entered 
the army as a private, but at the battle of 
Corinth, Mississippi, where the colonel of the 
regiment was killed and the color-bearer 
shot down, he brought out with his regiment 
the flag, which was pierced by bullets several 
times while in his hands. For this and other 
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meritorious services he was promoted to 
Lientenant after the second battle of Corinth. 
After coming to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi river, and upon the reorganization of 
his company, Mr. Lloyd was appointed First 
Lieutenant, and at’the close of the war was 
serving as Captain. : 

After the close of hostilities he returned 
to his father’s home in Wheelock, where he 
engaged in the mercantile business about 
three years. At that tine his entire accu- 
mulations fur three years was swept away by 
fire, caused by lightning. In the fall of 1868 
Mr. Lloyd resumed his former occupation at 
Bryan, Brazos county; in 1869 located in 
Calvert, Robertson county; in 1870 went to 
Bremond; in 1871 began farming in Falls 
county, and in 1873 resumed mercantile pur- 
suits in Limestone. In 1878 he again lost 
the accumulations of several years by fire. 
For the following two years he was employed 
as clerk in Kosse, Limestone county, by N. 
Markham. In 1880 Mr. Lloyd was elected 
Tax Assessor of that county, serving in that 
position two years, and for the following two 
and a half years was engaged in the mercan- 
tile business, in Taylor, Texas. January 1, 
1886, he sold his mercantile interest, and 
since that time has been engaged in the real- 
estate and insurance business. From 1886 
to 1891 he filled the office of City Assessor. 
and Collector of Taylor, and also served as 
School Trustee three years. 

Mr. Lloyd was married May 15, 1860, to 
Miss Esther R. Price, a native of Giles 
county, Tennessee, and a daughter of John H. 
and Adaline It. Price. The parents came in 
1856 from Giles county to Falls county, 
where they were among the pioneer settlers. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd have four children: 
Addie, wife of R. C. Robertson, of Limestone 
county; John I. and Charles K., of this city; 
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and Eva. Oar subject and wife are members of | married and settled in what was afterward 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. The ! Burleson county, where he spent the re- 
former also affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., | mainder of his life, dying Mareh 9, 15523. 
Solumon Lodge, No. 4384, with K. of H., No. | The mother, Emaline Rice, was a daughter 
1,451, with the L. of H., all of this city; with | of Laban Rice, who moved tu Texas about 
Colorado Commandery, No. 8, of Austin, and | 1835 and died here at a later date. After the 
with the R. A. M., of Taylor. death of her husband she married E. Ridge- 
way. She died in 1865. Six children were 

-e eiiean born to her and her first husband, five of 

whom became grown, these in the order of 

OHN C. CRUNK.--Milam county has ; their ages being: John C., the subject of this 
many men whose services in behalf of | notice; Levine, now the wife of R.G. Broadus, 

ba the public entitle them to the grate- of Caldwell, Burleson county; Ophelia, the 
ful remembrance of her people, and one of | wife of B. G. Evans, of Alvin, Texas; Rich- 
these is the subject of this notice. Mr. | ard who died in Milam county in 1868, leav- 
Crunk has been a resident of the county for inga widow and one child; and Virginia, 
twenty-five years, a considerable portion of | who was married to James Schaffer, of Milam 


which time has been spent in the service of | county, and died in 1875. 


his fellow-citizens, in one official capacity and John C. Crunk was reared in Burleson 
another; and, whether in oftice or ont, he has | county, where he received a meager educa- 
always labored with a willing hand and an ' tion. In 1861 he entered the Confederate 
earnest heart for the people of his adopted army, enlisting fur twelve months in Com- 
county, doing a vast amount of work of a | pany E, McCulloch’s regiment of mounted 
public kind for which there was no statutory , rifles, with whom he served on the Texas 
salary, and much also for which the stipulated . frontier until the expiration of hig term of 
pay was po adequate compensation. While enlistinent, when he entered Company A, 
i Seventeenth Texas Infantry, with which 
men, their names too frequently fade from | command he served in Arkansas and Louisi- 
memory and are no more. Possibly this, ana until the close of the war. He was 
brief biographical notice will perpetuate a | wounded in the engagement of Milliken’s 
name well worthy of perpetuation in this con- | Bend and was for a time disabled from ser- 
nection. vive, but remained in the field, and received 

Mr. Crunk is a native Texan, having been | his discharge at Hempstead, this State, in 
born in what is now Burleson county, then | May, 1865. At the close of the war he went 
part of Milam Land district, February 9, | to Bell county and engaged fur two years in 
1842. His parents were Nicholas S. and | the stuck business, after which he settled at 
Emaline (Rice) Crunk, the father being a | Davilla, Milam county, where for three years 
native of Tennessee and the mother a native | he filled the offices of Constable and Deputy 
of Alabama. The father came to Texas in | Sheriff. He was then elected Justice of the 
1833. He served in the war by which Texas | Peace and ex officio County Commissioner, 
won its independence, being present at and | which office he held for four years, when the 
taking part in the battle of San Jacinto. He | offices were separated, and he continued to 





the public profits from the labors of such 
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hold the justice’s office fur thirteen years 
longer. For cight years during this time 
Mr. Crunk was also Postmaster at Davilla. 
In the meantime be engaged in farming and 
merchandising, still owning a farm ot 200 
acres, 125 acres of which is in cultivation, 
and considerable property in the town of 
Davilla, most of which represents his own 
~ labor. 

On June 8, 1865, Mr. Crunk married Miss 
Sallie A. Johnston, a daughter of Judge 
Thomas Johnston, of Burleson county. Mrs. 
Crunk is a native of Mississippi, born in 
Woodville, Wilkerson county. Mr.and Mrs. 
Chunk have had no children born to them, 
but have raised an adopted son, W. B. Elliott, 
whom they have educated and provided well 
for. Both are members of the Methodist 
Church, and Mr. Crunk belonge to the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, being a Democrat in politics 
and a staunch supporter of the principles of 
his party. 
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X% R. W. R. SIMCOCK, dentist, of Aus- 
| D tin, Texas, was born in Grayson county, 
Virginia, February 9, 1838. He was 
a son of Joel and Sallie (Perry) Simcock, 
natives of Virginia and North Carolina re- 
spectively. The father was a farmer and 
millwright, and his birth occurred March 
11, 1810. His wife was born in 1815, and 
departed this life in 1890. Both of these 
parents were consistent members of the Bap- 
tist Church, their lives and influence as Chris- 
tians having a salutary influence in the neigh- 
borhood. The maternal grandparents were 
Perry and Polly (Hall) Perry. 
Our subject is the second in a family of 
fourteen children. His first business was his 
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peaceful agricultural life on the farm and 
attendance on the mill. He enlisted in 1862 
in Company C, Sixty-third Virginia Infantry, 
the Colonel being Rev. McMahon, a Presby- 
terian minister. Lis first engagement with 
the enemy was at Red Sulphur, his command 
being under General Lee, in the North Vir- 
ginia army. They wintered in Richmond 
during 1862 and 1863, and then went to 
Washington Salt Works, where they just 
arrived in time to save the works from the 
flames. Here the Doctor took sick, went to 
the hospital, where he remained four months 
with camp fever, which he had contracted by 
exposure. Upon recovery he returned to his 
command at the salt works. His sickness 
had caused the loss of his voice, which ren- 
dered him unfit for service in the powder and 
bullet department of the army, aud he was 
given a position as buyer of supplies for the 
army. This position he filled for one year, 
when he was transferred and held the same 
position in General Johnston’s army. Later 
he was sent to the medical department of the 
same army and had an extensive experience 
in surgery, having amputated many limbs, 
and also attended to the dentistry of the sol- 
diers. He commenced the study of dentistry 
with Dr. H. M. Compton, in the army, and 
he continued in this department until the 
close of the war. This gave him an unusually 
good practice, and an experience which has 
been of the greatest value, and perhaps ac- 
counts in a measure for the wonderful skill 
in his chosen profession. In many fierce 
engagements he took his part in the ranks 
and showed his devotion and bravery as a 
soldier. 

After the war closed, our subject returned 
to the farm in Virginia, engaging there for 
a time in farming, later in iron-making; but 
in 1870, seeing an opening farther west, he 
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sold out his interests and went prospecting | State, and her father sent a subetitute during 
through Hlinois and Indiana, and on as far | the first year of the Revolution, but later 
as FLamilton, Caldwell county, Missouri, and | went himself and gave up his life for his 
there practiced his profession fur some time; | adopted conntry, during the last year of the 
but in 1880 he left Hamilton and for ten | war. 
years resided at San Marcos, Texas, and then Pe Ae 
caine to Austin, where he has since given his 
time and best energies to dentistry, succeed- D R. WILLIAM P. FLEMING, one of 
ing well. Ife is a skilled workman and gives the leading physicians of Georgetown, 
universal satisfaction. = was born in Chester county, Pennsyl- 
Dr. Simcock was first married September | vania, September 7, 1538. The Flemings 
6, 1860, to Miss Candace Moore, daughter | of this country are descended from Wiliam 
of Daniel and Martha Moore, of Grayson | Fleming, a Scotchman, who was the great 
county, Virginia. Her death occurred in ! great-yrandfather of our subject. Before 
December, 186], at the early age of twenty- | William Penn arrived in this country there 
one years. She was a member of the Meth- | were a few settlements on the eastern shore 
odist Episcopal Church. October 24, 1865, . of the Chesapeake bay, where tobacco was 
Dr. Simcock married Miss E. M. Brewer, | raised. William Fleming had an uncle who 
daughter of William and Mary Brewer, of ; sailed a ship from Greenock, Scotland, to the 
Grayson county, Virginia, and six children American shore for that product and wheat. 
have been born of this marriage, as follows: | On one of his arrivals at Greenock, William 
Mary M., the wife of Professor M. C. Me- | Fleming went down to the port to see him, 
Gee, residing in San Marcos, Texas, and De- | and was persuaded by his uncle to make a 
Witt Clinton is their only child; Sallie E.,; voyage to America with him, to help work 
who has recently graduated in the School of | the ship, to see the new country, ete. They 
Music at Austin, and is prepared for musical | arrived in Chesapeake in harvest time, and 
teaching; Frederick M. ia studying dentistry | his uncle persuaded him to go ashore and 
with his father; Hattie C., Bertha M. and | help the farmers, as he told him it would 
Tinsley are at hoine. perhaps be a month before he sailed on his 
Dr. Simcock is a member of the I. O. O. į return trip. William began work with a 
F., and is a member of the Masonic order in | farmer, and while thus engaged the ship 
bine lodge, chapter and commandery. Our | sailed without him, and he found his uncle 
subject is of good old stock, his paternal had bound him as a servant for fvur years. 
grandfather Aaron Simcock, a native of New Ile served the farmer faithfully, and then 





Jersey, being of a family well known in that | started for the settlements at the mouth of 
State; he came to Virginia with his father, lo- | Christiana creek and up the Delaware, now 
cating in Grayson county. The father, John, | known as Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
had come froin England to New Jersey before | William lived with an Englishman, named 
the Revolutionary war, in which he tuok part ; Moore, at Naaman’s creek, and afterward 
as a private. The name of the grandmother married one vf his daughters. Le witnessed 
of our subject was Beulah (Bryant) Simcock, | the landing of William Penn at Chester, in 
and her parents had also come early to the | 1682, and after many years, when the settle- 
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ments were pushed up the valley from the 
Schuylkill and up the Brandywine from Wil- 
mirgton, he and his young descendants pur- 
chased the land for several miles along the 
valley, now known as Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania. William Penn, the Governor, in 
order to encourage young men to e:nigrate to 
America, proclaimed that to every person 
who had passed four years in America he 
would grant fifty acres of land. and William 
Fleming secured his fifty acres. The deed 
was entitled “ Fleming’s Reward.” At his 
death William Fleming left four sons and one 
daughter,_James, Henry, William, Peter, 
and the danghter, who cannot now be named. 
James Fleming was the great-grandfather of 
our subject, and his son, John, the grand- 
father of our subject, was one of the mem- 
bers who represented Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, in the Constitutional Convention of 
1776. He resided on a farm just west of 
Coatesville, which is situated on the Brandy- 
wine, a few miles above the battle ground. 
On this farm he built a large, elegant, stone 
house, placing his initials in a large stone on 
the corner, as was frequently done in those 
days. This is the old mansion, still standing 
in a good state of preservation, where our 
subject, his father and every member of the 
family to which the latter belonged were 
born. John Fleming was engaged in wagon 
making when the Revolutionary struggle 
commenced. The Fleming families of this 
country, especially those who have but the 
one letter “ m” in their name. are presumed 
to be descendants of this William Fleming. 
The parents of the subject of this sketch, 
George and Margarita (Parke) Fleming, were 
born, reared and married in Pennsylvania. 
The father was a farmer and manufacturer by 
occupation, and was also a prominent politic- 
ian in his day. He held many offices of 
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profit and trust, and was extensively known 
over the State as a responsible and in every 
way a worthy man, having been in office con- 
tinually for many years. Mr. Fleming was 
a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
and he died in 1871, at the age of seventy- 
six years. He was of Scotch extraction, was 
in every way a most worthy man, and his 
death removed an honored and well-known 
landmark. His wife died in 1860, aged fifty- 
six years, having been a life-long member of 
the Presbyterian Church. She was a dangh- 
ter of Colonel James and Mary Parke. 
The father was a Colonel in the war of 1812, 
and his death occurred in 1864, at which 
tine he had attained the age of ninety-six 
years, his wife having also died at that age, 
in 1868. They were worthy and highly re- 
epected people, and pioneer settlers of this 
country. 

Dr. William P. Fleming, the eldest of four 
sons and two daughters, of whom three sons 
and one daughter are now living, received a 
literary course at the State Normal and the 
Newton University of Maryland, graduating 
at the latter institution in 1859. In the 
same year he began reading medicine under 
his brother, Dr. John P. Fleming, of Balti- 
more, attended the Medical Department of 
the University of Maryland, and spent one 
year and graduated at the University of Iowa 
in 1871. In 1861 he began the practice of 
his profession at Baltimore, Maryland, and 
August 15, of that year, entered the army, as 
Hospital Steward of the United States army 
at Baltimore, serving six years in that capac- 
ity. In 1867, during the epidemic of yellow 
fever at Galveston, Mr. Fleming came to 
Texas and served as physician in the hospitals 
of that city, and for atime was also at Bren- 
ham, Texas. In 1871 he located in George- 
town, where he is now the second oldest 
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physician in residence in the county, Dr. 
Walker being the oldest. He has been United 
States Medical Examiner for the State, a 
member of the Board of Examiners for the 
Sixteenth Judicial District of Texas, is Ex- 
aminer for the following insurance compan- 
ies: The New York Mutnal, for the Provi- 
dence of New York, the Bankers’ of St. Paul, 
the Washington of New York, the Manhattan 
of New York, and the Mutual Benefit of 
Massachusetts. Dr. Fleming also writes oc- 
casionally for the medical journals of Texas 
and the Medical Register of Philadelphia. 
He is Secretary of the Board of Health of 
this city. 

In 1873 the Doctor was united in marriage 
to Miss Mary M. Henderson, a daughter of 
William H. Henderson, of Georgetown. 
They had one child, which died in 1885, aged 
three years. Dr. and Mrs. Fleming are 
members of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which the former is an Elder. Socially, he is 
a Royal Arch Mason, and has passed through 
all tbe chairs and has been a member of the 
Grand Lodge of the State in the I. O. O. F. 
He is a member ard attends the sessions of 
the State Medical Association, also the Austin 
District Medical Association. Dr. Fleming 
is well read in his profession, widely known 
and highly appreciated as a citizen, and is 
numbered among the most worthy enterpris- 
ing and intelligent men of Williamson county. 
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| R. BRIZENDINE, of Williamson 
county, is a son of W. L. and Cath- 
erine M. (Smith) Brizendine. The 
father was a native of Virginia, but his 
people located in Todd county, Kentucky, 
when he was quite young. Ile was left an 
orphan at an early age, and was raised as a 


bound boy. When a young man he went to 
Woodford county, Kentueky, was there mar- 
ried in 1842; several years later went to 
Jessamine county, same State, but subse- 
quently returned to Todd county. In 1855 
Mr. Brizendine came to Texas, spending the 
| first five years at Fort Worth, after which 
| he located in Austin, and in January, 1869, 
‘settled where our subject now lives. He 
| died there in August, 1889. He was a cab- 
! inet-maker by trade, but after coming to this 
State followed the carpenter's trade. He 
built the first house in Denton, Denton 
connty, and while in Austin also engaged as 
P cabinet-maker under the firm name of 
baer & Tumey. After locating in 
Williamson he was engaged in milling, gin- 
Mr. Brizendine 
m but little interest in politics, voting 
l 


ning and merchandising. 


with the Democratic party, was a Council 
Mason, and a member of the Christian 
~Chureh. The mother of our subject was 
born and raised in Versailles, Kentucky, a 
daughter of IIL. Anna Smith, who lived to a 
| great age. The former still lives in William- 
son county. Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brizendine 
had two children—J. R. and Lawson. The 
latter was accidentally killed by a horse fall- 
ing on him at the age of twelve years. 

J. R. Brizendine, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Versailles, Woodford 
county, Kentucky, December 29, 1843. In 
November, 1862, he enlisted for service in 
in the late war, entering Company C, Fourth 
Texas Cavalry, Green’s brigade, and served 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department. He 
was on detached duty, in hospital, commis- 
sary and quartermaster work. In December, 
1864, he was detailed to work in the Gov- 
ernment foundry at Austin, where he re- 
mained until the close of the struggle. Mr. 
Brizendine is now engaged in the stock 
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business, milling and merchandising, and 
has also served as Postmaster of Gabriel 
Mills since the establishment of that office. 
In his political relations he affiliates with 
the Democratic party. 

Mr. Brizendine was married in Williain- 
son county, November 2, 1865, to Texanna 
McKenzie, a native of Louisiana, who came 
to this county from Red River county, 
Texas, at the age of twelve years. She is a 
relative of Rev. McKenzie, who was at the 
head of an educational institution in Red 
River county. Our subject and wife have 
had twelve children, ten now living— Will- 
iam Ella and John Etta, twins, the former 
the wife of A.J. Root, of Temple, Texas, 
and the latter the wife of J. P. Baker, of 
Gabriel Mills; A. C., also of that city; and 
Lawson M., Woodford L., Harod, Maud, 
Edward, Robbie and Edith, at home. 
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M. HOUGHTON, a prominent farmer 

of Williamson county, is a son of W. 

M. S. and Mary F. (Doney) Houghton, 

of Scotch-Irish descent. The paternal 
fainily came to this country before the Rev- 
olutionary war, in which the great-grand- 
father of our subject was a soldier. He is 
said to have been wounded in the side by a 
band of Tories, but succeeded in escaping, 
having hid in a thicket and staunched the 
wound with a silk handkerchief. He lived 
many years afterward. The grandfather, 
Lucius L., was a merchant of Sumter county, 
Georgia, for many years and died in Liver- 
pool, England, while there to buy goods. W. 
M. S. Houghton, the father of our subject, 
was born in Sumter county, Georgia, Febru- 
ary 28, 1800; was reared to manhood there; 
was engaged in the mercantile business in 
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different towns in Georgia for twenty-five 
years; in 1846 located on a farm in Titus 
county, Texas, and in 1863 came to Flor- 


ence, Williamson county, where he died in` 


1868. He was a member of the Legislature 
in both Georgia and Texas, and, although 
not a public speaker, was a good writer of 
articles on State questions. Hr. Houghton 
was not a member of any church. He was 
first married to a Miss Mayo, and they had 
two children, both now deceased. . In 1840, 
in Dooly county, Georgia, he married Mary 
F. Doney. They were the parents of seven 
children, viz.: Theodore M., the subject of 
this sketch; Ann L., wife of James F. Rob- 
inson, of Williamson county; Laura A., wife 
of Jones Webb, of Runnels county, Texas; 
Pamelia H., now Mrs. J. J. Robinson, and a 
resident of Georgetown; Dora D., wife of 
William Smith, of Jones county, this State; 
John H., of Austin; and Fannie O., wife of 
William Pfaeffle, of Fort Worth, Texas. The 
wife and mother died in 1860, and the 
father afterward married Mary Standifer. 
They had two children. 

T. M. Houghton, our subject, was born in 
Sumter county, Georgia, March 11, 1844. 
In 1862 he left school in Titus county to 
enlist in the late war, entering Company D., 
Eleventh Texas Infantry, served three years 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department, and 
took part in the battles of Mansfield, Pleas- 
ant Hill, and Jenkins’ Ferry. After the 
close of hostilities he returned to his father’s 
home in Williamson . county, Texas, and 
shortly afterward located in the same neigh- 
borhood on his preeent farm, consisting of 
204 acres, with fifty acres under cultivation. 
He is independent in his political views, but 
votes principally with the Democratic party. 

Mr. Houghton was married in this county, 
June 23, 1867, to Anna E. Rutledge, a 
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native of Washington county, Texas, who | nize the truth so often urged, that the read- 
came to Williamson county when eight | ing and thoughts of alawyer should be the 
years of age. She isa danghter of Captain | most extended, as systematic reading gives a 
W. P. Rutledge, an old Texas pioneer, who more comprehensive grasp to the mind, vari- 





commanded a company in the Mexican war. 
He resided in Williameon county from 1858 


ety and richness to thought, and a clearer 
preception to the motives of men. His li- 
to his death, which occurred April 26, 1890. 
Mr. Rutledge was a well-read and intelli- 
gent gentleman, and was respected by all 
who knew him; and was a prominent fruit- 
grower. Mr. and Mrs. Houghton have had 
eight children, namely: William M., a 
teacher in Williamson county; Annie D., 
wife of J. W. Johnson, Hembrie, Crockett 
county, Texas; Lonis E., at home; Theodore 
F., a teacher in this connty; and Irene, 
Edna, Jesse T. and Freddie, at home. Mer. 
and Mrs. Honghton are both members of 
the Christian Church. 
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brary is well stucked with works on different 
subjects, and also contains a fine collection of 
books of his profession. 

Mr. Robertson was married J une 26, 1889, 
to Miss Annie Dowling, a native of ‘Texas, 
and a dauchter of Captain R. W. and Annie 
(Odlum) Dowling. 

The father of Mrs. Robertson was a distin- 
guished soldier in the Confederate army, and 
while in command of the “ Davis Guards,” a 

company composed of forty-two Irishmen 
stationed at Sabine Pass, a Confederate post 
on the Gulf of Mexico, the company was at- 
tacked on September 8, 1863, by a United 
States fleet consisting of from 10,000 to 15,- 
OVO men, who were preparing to make a 
ILLIAM F. ROBERTSON, attorney- | landing at Sabine Pass and from there make 
at-law, of Taylor, Texas, was born |a raid throughout Texas. Dowling and his 
in Roane county, Tennessee, July 13, | men opened fire with two cannon and some 
1859, a son of Dr. J. R. and Mary A. (Hunt) | small arms, killing a large number of men, 
Robertson. William F. received his early 
education in the common echools of his na- 


sinking one of the enemies’ boats, disabling 
two others, driving away those remaining 
and taking a large number of prisoners. This 
defeat of the United States forces forever 
saved Texas from invasion by that army. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis in his book on the 
the rise and fall of the Confederacy says, 
there is no parallel in ancient or modern war- 
fare to the victory of Dowling and his men 
at Sabine Pass, considering the great odds 
against which they had to contend. Sabine 
Pass will stand perhaps for all time to come 
the greatest military victory on the Ameri- 
ean soil, if not in the world, and will stamp 
with undying fame the name of all who were 
members of the Davis Guards. The men 


tive county, and at the age of eighteen years 
entered Sweet Water College, at Sweet Water, 
Tennessee, under the supervision of Professor 
J. L. Bachman, and graduated at that insti- 
tntion in 1881. He was engaged asa teacher 
in the primary department of that col'ege 
two years, and in 1883 came to Texas. For 
the following two years Mr. Robertson taught 
school in Leander, this county, and in 1855 
entered the Law Department of the Univers- 
ity of Texas, where he graduated in 18$6. 
Angust 1, of that year, he located for the 
practice of his profession in Taylor. Mr. 
Robertson is one of the few who fully recog- 
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who composed the company were all born in 
Ireland, that land that has given to liberty’s 
cause so many brave and noble men, whether 
at home or on foreign soil. Of the forty- 
three only three are now living, two in Texas 
and one in Illinois. Captain Dowling died 
when Mrs. Robertson was but a child. Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Dowling had two children, R. 
S., of New Orleans, and Annie, wife of our 
subject. Mrs. Dowling after the death of 
Captain D., married W. R. Daniel, a native 
of Mississippi. By her last marriage she 
had four children: Walter, Edward, Rosa 
and Robert. Mr. and Mrs. Daniel reside in 
Anstin, Texas. 

On March 6, 1889, the anniversary of the 
independence of the republic of Texas the 
citizens of Houston, the home of Captain 
Dowling from boyhood to the day of his 
death, through Judge W. P. Hamblin their 
representative in the Twentieth State Legis- 
lature of Texas, then in session in the capitol 
at Austin, in one of the most eloquent 
speeches ever inade in the capital, presented 
to Mrs. Roberton a handsome gold medal 
with diamond setting. as a tuken of- their as- 
teem for her father and as an expression of 
their high appreciation of the distinguished 
services he rendered the ‘ Lost Cause,” and 
especially the people of Texas in saving their 
fair State from invasion by the Federal army 
September 8, 1863. The medal has on one 
side the inscription, “ Presented to Annie 
Dowling the daughter of Our Hero,” and on 
the other side “ From citizens of Houston.” 
The presentation took place in the hall of the 
house of Representatives at an hour set by 
the honse for the purpose and in the pres- 
ence of both branches of the Legislature, the 
heads of the different departments, and a 
large concourse of citizens and friends, ex- 
Governor Frank R. Lubbock an old-time 
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friend of Captain Dowling, accepted the 
medal for Mrs. Robertson in a neat, appro- 
priate speech. 

Mrs. Robertson is a lady of culture and 
refinement, a lover of books, music and home. 

Mr. Robertson is a member of the Mystic 
Circle, takes an+active interest in political 
matters, and is a man of liberal views. 
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( EK. BAINE, a physician of Lee county, 
is a son of Moses and Cecelia T. (En- 
I| goldsby) Baine. The father was born 
in County Armagh, Ireland, in 1800, 
but when a young man emigrated to Amer- 
ica, landing at Baltimore, Maryland, where 
he remained several years. While there he 
was married, and in 1830 or 1831 they 
came to Texas, locating at San Felipe, at the 
mouth of the Brazos river. With his family 
he afterward moved to Washington county, 
where the father died in 1864, and the mother 
in 1861. After locating in this State the 
father followed farming and stock-raising, 
took part in the early conflicts that threw off 
the Mexican yoke, and occupied a high place 
in the esteem of the citizens. Mr. and Mrs. 
Baine were the parents of ten children, viz.: 
Sarah and George, deceased; Alice, wife of 
H. Levinson, of Weatherford, Texas; Mary, 
wife of M. P. Kerr, of Laredo, this State; 
Eliza, now Mrs. O. H. Crazier, of Brenham; 
William, who served as a private in Nelson’s 
regiment during the late war, and was killed 
at the battle of New Hope Church; Parthenia, 
wife of ©. H. Carlisle, of Brenham, Texas; 
Cecelia, wife of T. A. Low, also of that city; 
Moses, deceased; and H. E., our subject. 
Harry E. Baine was born in Washington 
county, Texas, June 6, 1854, and attended 
the common schools and the Baylor Univer- 
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sity of Washington county. In 1872 he be- 
gan the study of medicine in the oftice of Dr. 
J. T. Norris, at Brenham, and from that year 
until 1875 attended the Medical Department 
of the University of Kentucky, at Louisville, 
graduating at that institution in the spring of 
1875. Dr. Baine then began the practice of 
his profession at Welcome, Austin county, 
but three years later came to Lexington, Lee 
county. In addition to his medical practice, 
he owns a well-stocked drug store, and is also 
Postmaster of the city. 

At Welcome, Austin county, October 6, 
1877, Dr. Baine was united in marriage to 
Ellen Barnhill. They have two children, El- 
len and Harry. Politically onr subject is not 
a partisan, and, although he opposes the doc- 
trine of free trade, never allows the ties of 
party to break the ties of friendship. In his 
social relations, he is a member of the Legion 
ot Honor. 
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( M. RAGSDALE, a representative 
farmer of Milam county, is a native 
) of Texas, having been born in what 
is now Fayette county, November 25, 

1835. His parents, James C. and Rebecca 
(Moss) Ragsdale, were early settler of Texas, 
moving here in 1833. The father served in 
the war by which Texas won its independence, 
being a member of that glorious band of pa- 
triots that won imperishable honors for them- 
selves on the field of San Jacinto. In 1850 
the senior Ragsdale moved to Milam county, 
where he died in March of the following year. 
He was an industrious farmer and a patriotic 
citizen. His wife, who was a daughter of 
Mathew Moss, another of Milam county's 
worthy pioneers, survived her husband a nnm- 
ber of years, dying here in 1878. She and 


her husband were members of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, and under the in- 
fluences of that church as well as in all cor- 
rect ways of living they raised their family of 
ten children, most of whom are yet living and 
filling useful places in society. These are: 
Smith, who has been a teacher for over forty 
years, residing now at Llano, this State; 
Sarah, the widow of L. E. S. Williams, of 
Milam county; Mathew Moss, the subject of 
this notice; Andrew R., who waa killed in 
the Confederate army in 1862; Harriet C., 
now the wife of Joseph Westmoreland, of 
Hardeman county, this State; Milton, a 
teacher of Dallas; Caroline, who was married 
to C. J. Harris, both of whom are deceased; 
James Madison, who resides in Waxahachie, 
Ellis county, Texas; Elizabeth R., now Mre. 
Mangum, resides at Tacoma in the new State 
of Washington: and Alice, the wife of George 
L. Adkison, of Waxahachie, Texas. 

M. M. Ragsdale was brought np as most 
boya were a half century ago in Texas, on the 
range and farm. His father knew the ad- 
vantages of an education and used his utmost 
endeavor to give his children good training in 
this respect; but Texas during the first fi.- 
teen or twenty years after it threw off Mexi- 
can authority had graver problems pressing 
on it for solution than the school question. 
Such school advantages, however, as existed 
in the community where the Ragsdale family 
lived were enjoyed by each member of that 
family and the subject of this notice got at 
least the rudiments of a good English educa; 
tion. Accompanying his parents to Milam 
county, in 1850, he married here nine years 
later and branched out immediately after- 
ward in the stock business for himself. In 
1862 he entered the Confederate army enlist- 
ing in an independent company commanded 
by Captain Armstrong, Ford’s regiment, and 
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served with the command on the southwest 
frontier of Texas during the remainder of the 
war. Returning home he took up agricul- 
tural pursuits which he has followed steadily 
and successfully since. He owns a farm of 
somewhat over 200 acres, most of which is 
in cultivation, and furnished with suitable 
improvements necessary for carrying on 
pleasantly and profitably the business of 
farming and stock-raising. 

In 1859 Mr. Ragsdale married Miss Eliza- 
beth Harris, a daughter of Reuben and Dacey 
(Mynatt) Harris,who moved from Tennessee to 
Texas in 1844, but after a year’s residence re- 
turned to Tennessee, where they died in Jan- 
uary, 1858. Mrs. Ragsdale is a native of 
Tennessee, born July 2, 1841. Shein one of 
eight children and came to Texas in company 
with an older brother in 1858. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ragsdale have never had any children, but an 


adopted daugbter, Maud A. Harris,a niece 


of Mr. Ragsdale, has been a member of their 


household since infancy and in all things is 
as near to them as a daughter could be. Mr. 
Ragsdale is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church and his wife is a member of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Charch. 
WME TU UU 

D. THOMSON, a farmer of William- 
D son county, is a son of W. D. and 

Permelia Ann Thomson. The family 
are of Scotch descent, and located in Georgia 
ina very early day. The grandfather of our 
sketch, Alexander ‘Thomson, moved in the 
early part of the present century, to Giles 
county, Tennessee, where he was one of the 
early pioneers. He subsequently came to 
Texas, with what was then known as Robert- 
son’s Colony, located a headright in what is 
now Burleson county, and remained there un- 
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til his death. He was one of the founders of 
Methodisin in Texas. The father of our sub- 
ject was born and raised in Tennessee, was 
married in Maury county, that State, in 
1831, to Permelia A. Evans, and came to 
Texas, and enlisted in the cause of the new Re- 
public of Texas, joining Samuel Houston’s 
army, and serving as Quartermaster. Mr. 
Thomson brought his family to this State in 
1838, locating at old Nashville, Milam 
county, and remained there thirty years. 
During that time he represented his county 
in the Legislature, and also held many county 
offices. He died at the old homestead in 
Burleson county, in 1866; the mother de- 
parted this life in 1889. They were the 
parents of seven children; Alexander C., of 
Santa Anna, Texas; Daniel D., our subject; 
Roxanna, wife of Colonel J. G. Gordon, of 
Williamson county; J. Mack, of Belton, 
Texas; Bettie J., wife of John O. Johnson, 
of Austin; Lucinda L., yet unmarried; and 
Fremont K.; of Cleburne, Texas. 

D. D. Thomson, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Maury county, Tennessee, June 
2, 1834, and came with his parents to Texas 
at the age of three years. He remained in 
Milam county until the close of the late war; 
lived several years in Bosque county, and in 
1875 came to his present location- He owns 
450 acres of good land, all under fence, and 
200 acres of which is cultivated. Politically 
Mr. Thomson votes with the Democratic 
party, aud religiously is a steward and an 
active worker in the Methodist Church. 

In Burleson county, October 25, 1859, he 
was united in marriage to Mary J. Easeley. 
They had five children; Annie C., wife of 
W. A. Rutledge, of Williamson county, De- 
Witt D., of Stephens county, Texas; Edgar 
E., of this county; Bettie A., wife of L. L. 
Tomlinson, of Williamson county, and Mollie, 
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now Mrs. W. P. Wales, and a resident also | shire and Poland-China hogs to Bastrop 
of this county. The wife and mother died | county. After the close of the war Messrs. 
in Burleson county, May 19, 1871. Sep- | Price & Moore became the largest importers 
tember 30, 1875, in Williamson county, Mr. | of cattle inthis county. Mr. Price was much 
Thomson married Mollie C. King. They | in favor of secession, and at the call for 
have had seven children; Lamar, Ora K., | troops enlisted in Company L, Eighth Texas 
James D., Lillian May, W. A., J. M. and | Regiment, under Colonel Terry. After the 


Melville G. first battle of Corinth he entered the Tennes- 
see army, where he was engaged only in 

— wo: C ofpe 40-20 . j ©. eh . 
‘9 © heavy skirmishing, the principal one being at 


Blair's Landing, at Winchester, Tennessee. 
~y OBERT J. PRICE, a farmer and stock. | Mr. Prince was discharged in the fall of 1862, 
raiser of Bastrop county, was born in , returned home, and in the same fall joined 
A, Marion connty, Alabama, in 1832, a Company A, Thirty-second Texas Cavalry, 
son of Robert J. and Annie (Moore) | under Colonel Woods. He afterward served 
Price, natives of Virginia and Alabama, re- | in the Trans- Mississippi Department, and 
spectively. The parents were married in the | took part in all the battles from Blair’s Land- 
latter State. The father was a minister inthe | Ing to Yellow bayou, participating in thirty- 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and both he and | two engagements. Tle was discharged at 
his wife died when our subject was small, | Houston, May 15, 1865. 
leaving four children: Robert J.; Mary, who After returning home, Mr. Price resumed 
died in Mississippi, was the wife of William | farming and stock-raising, and remained on 
Hodges; Abigail, also deceased in that State, his farm until 1890, when he purchased a 
married Moses Hodges; Martha, who died in | place and moved to Bastrop. In the same 
Bastrop county, Texas, was the wife of Miller | year he traded his farm to his son, Robert 
Hubbard. E., for one on the Colorado river, consisting 
Robert J. Price, the subject of this sketch, | of 264 acres, with 250 acres under cultiva- 
received a limited education, and in 1850 | tion. Mr. Price is still interested in the 
came to Bastrop county, Texas. He came | stuck business, and at present is engaged in 
with an uncle, T. C. Moore, locating in this | breeding Holstein and Durham cattle. In 
city, where he was employed as clerk in a dry- | company with his son, Robert E., he was the 
goods store three months, receiving $20 per | first to import to this county Holstein cattle, 
month and board. He was next engaged as | of which he now owns about thirty-five head. 
a farm hand, and in 1854 purchased 400 acres | In 1876 Mr. Price received the Democratic 
of land on Cedar creek, eight miles south of | nomination for Representative of Bastrop and 
Bastrop, one-half of which tract was timber | Fayette counties in the Fourteenth Legisla- 
land and the remainder prairie. Mr. Price's | ture of Texas, and Governors Coke and Hub- 
son put the latter under cultivation. Healso | bard were the chief executors of the State at 
owned anumber of slaves, and, in company | that time. That was the first Legislature 
with Major Moore, vow deceased, was the after reconstruction. Since his retirement 
first to import Durham cattle to this county, , from that position, in 1878, he has never 
in 1857. In 1859 he brought the first Berk- ' sought political preferment, but in 1880 was 
35 


D? 
selected as Chairman of the Democratie Exe- 
cutive Committee of Bastrop county and held 
that position until 1892. 

In 1854 Mr. Price was united in marriage 
to Miss Sarah Mitchell, a native of North 
Carolina, but reared in Mississippi, and a 
daughter of Elijah P. and Frances (Morris) 
Mitchell, natives also of North Carolina. The 
father located in Tippah county, Mississippi, 
in an early day, and in 1855 came to Bastrop 
county, Texas.. He died in the fotlowing 
year at the home of his danghter, Mrs. Price. 
His widow afterward removed with her fam- 
ily to Eastland prairie, where she died in 
1868. Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell were the par- 
ents of seven children, four of whom grew 
to years of maturity: Sarah B., now Mre. 
Price; Robert P., a resident of Aberdeen, 
Mississippi; Max, of Waco, Texas; and Mat- 
tie, who married Major R. H. Wells, but 
both are now deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Price 
have had eleven children, six now living, and 
all in the county, viz.: Robert E., Joseph B., 
James W., Charles M., David S. and Wesley 
W. Mr. and Mrs. Price are members of the 


Methodist Episcopal Church South, in which 
the former isa Steward. Socially, he affiliates 
244, and Bastrop Chapter, No. 95. 
WMC CU 
F neer citizen of Williamson county, 
Texas, is a son of L. and Priscilla 
subject, Joseph Moore, was a native of Ire- 
land, but when a young man came to the 
Carolina, and was a soldier in the Revolu- 
tionary war. The father of our subject sub- 


with the A. F. & A. M., Gamble Lodge, No. 

MOORE, a successful farmer and pio- 
(Thornton) Moore. The grandfather of our 
Colonies. He raised a large family in North 
sequently moved to South Carolina; in 1818 
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went to Tuscaloosa county, Alabama, and 
four years later to Fayette county, that State, 
where he died in 1851. Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
reared a family of eieven children, three now 
living: Catherine, who married a Mr. Har- 
king, now deceased; Elijah, of Coryell county, 
Texas; and L., our subject. The mother 
died one month previous to the father’s 
death. The latter was a minister in the 
Primitive Baptist Church for about forty 
years. 

LL. Moore, the subject of this sketch, was 
born May 16, 1824, six miles west of Fayette 
courthouse, Fayette county, Alabama, where 
he grew to manhood. In 1848 he came to 
Texas, spending the firet four years in Bas- 
trop county, and during one year of that time 
was a member of the State rangers. In 1852 
he returned to Alabama, but in 1854 came 
again to Texus, settling where he now lives, 
two miles north of Florence, Williamson 
county. Mr. Moore now owns 500 acres of 
land, 140 acres of which is under a fine state 
of cultivation. In 1862 he enlisted for cerv- 
ice in the late war in a cavalry company com- 
manded by Captain Peace. In the spring of 
1863 he entered Company G, Seventeenth 
Texas Infantry, as a private, took part in the 
battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, wae 
taken prisoner at the latter place, but was 
soon afterward exchanged. 

Mr. Moore was married in Fayette county, 
Alabama, January 9, 1853, to Eppie H. 
Thornton. They have had nine children, 
viz.: Alice, wife of Robert Triple, of Salado, 
Texas; William E. and John D,, of Young 
county, this State; Susan, who with another 
lady was killed by falling lamps while at- 
tending church; Jefferson D., of Indian Ter- 
ritory; Gaines H. and Battie, at home; Mark, 
of Young county, Texas; and Murray, who 
was killed by a runaway male in 1892. Po- 
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litically, Mr. Moore votes with the Demo- | gaining a competency, and his well-tilled 
cratic party, and socially is a member of the. ficlds and overflowing granaries attest hie 


Grange and the Sons of Temperance. Ie is 
OBERT HANNA, one of the oldest 
and most respected residents of Will- 
and Mary B. (Patton) Hanna. The 
first of this family to come to America was 
James Hanna, great-vrandfather of our sub- 
. Carolina, where he raised his family. The 
grandfather, Robert Hanna, served in the 
Revolutionary war when only eighteen years 
soldiers in that struggle. After the close 
of the war he married, and also raised his 
family in York district. Charles M. Hanna 
but soon located in York district, where he 
in turn raised his family. He practiced 
medicine there until 1834, and in that year 
he died in 1862. Mrs. Hanna departed this 
life in 1859. 

Robert Hanna, the only survivor of his 
this sketch, was born in York district, South 
Carolina, April 5, 1817. When a lad of 
seventeen years he moved with his parents to 
and in that year located in Williamson county, 
Texas. In the following year he settled on 
480 acres of his present farm, to which he 
owns about 750 acres. The farin is located 
on Running Brushy creek, eight miles west 

of the town of Round Rock. By patient toil 


a Deacon in the Missionary Baptist Church. 

iamson county, is a son of Charles M. 
ject, who located in York district, South 
of age, and several of his brothers were also 
was married in the district of Spartanburg, 
located in Pontotoc county, Mississippi, where 
parents’ eight children, and the subject of 
Mississippi, where he remained until 1854, 
afterward added 632 acies more, but now 
and industry Mr. Ilanna has succeeded in 
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A Whig before the 


late war, his teachings led him to strenu- 


successful husbandry. 


ously oppose secession, and after the close of 
the struggle he voted a few years with the 
Republican party, but, not agreeing with 
their monetary legislation, has of late years 
favored no particular party. 

Mr. Hanna was married in Pontotoc coun- 
ty, Mississippi, December 27, 1843, to Miss 
Sibby Harrison, who was born in Abbeyville 
district, South Carolina, a dauchter of Rev. 
John and Margaret (Stuart) Harrison. The 
father was a native of Spartanburg district, 
South Carolina, and was a minister in the 
Presbyterian Church, as were also several 
other membersof the Harrieon family. After 
marriage he located in Abbeyville, later in 
Jackson county, Georgia, where he lived and 
died. Mr. and Mrs. Ianna have had seven 
children, four now living: Charles, of Austin; 
Andrew and Robert, farmers of Williamson 
county; and Thomas S., a surveyor of this 


county. 
at 
LOMAS CULVERWELL, farmer and 


. stock raiser of Milain county, is a 
native of England, having been born 
in Sumersetshire July 21, 1851. In 

1855 his parents imigrated to America and 
settled near Norfolk, Virginia, where the 
subject of this sketch was reared. His father 
died when the subject of this notice was in 
his tenth year and most of the family pos- 
sessions having been swept away by the 
ravages of the late war, his education was 
limited. In 1872 he came to Texas and for 
three years was engaged in driving cattle 
from this State to Wyoming. He located 
in Milam county in 1875, where he en- 
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gaged in the sheep industry. For ten years 
he followed this successfully, when baving 
purchased some land he turned his attention 
about 1885 to farming. He owns at this 
time a splendid tract of land, consisting of 
1,281 acres, most. of which is devoted to 
stock raising. He is an enthusiastic and 
intelligent breeder of fine stock and is doing 
a great deal to raise the grade and improve 
the strains of stock .in his locality. Mr. 
Culverwell is devoted strictly to business 
pursuits, never having taken any partin public 
inatters. He married in Milam county on 
the 20th of July, 1876, Miss Martha T. 
Knight, who was born near Fairfield, Free- 
stone county, Texas, December 11, 1856. 
She was reared an orphan and unfortunately 
has come into possession of but little infor 
mation relative to her parentage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Culverwell are members of the Metho- 
dist Church in which he is a Steward and 
both are zealous workers. Mr. Culverwell’s 
course in life has been such as to commend 
him in a marked manner tv the esteem and 
confidence of his fellow-citizens. Upright 
in his dealings, generous and public-sprited, 
he has exerted a good influence in the com- 
munity where he lives and furthered all pur- 
poses calculated to upbuild the moral. and 
religious elements of society. In this labor 
le has been encouraged by an excellent wife, 
a lady of many splendid qualities of head 
and heart, and one who has succeeded in 
drawing around herself the best social ele- 
ments of the community. 
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[OHN M. McCLANAHAN, of Lee 
county, Texas, is a sun of Colonel Mil- 
ton and Dorothea (Keys) McClanahan. 

Two brothers of this name, Williain and 





James, came from Scotland to Botetourt 
county, Virgiuia, in Colonial times, and tock 
part in the Revolutionary war, serving six 
months alternately. It was then a common 
occurrence when two of a family were in ser- 
vice fur one to serve six months, and then re- 
turn home and the other would take his 
place. William McClanahan was the great- 
grandfather of our subject. The family con- 
tinued to reside in that county until the 
early part of this century, when the grand- 
father of our subject, James McClanahan, 
moved with his family to Blount county, 
Tennessee. Milton McClanahan was born at 
that place July 5, 1796, went to Alabama 
when a young man, was there married, and 
then located in Lawrence county. In 1846 
he came to Burleson county, Texas, where he 
died October 30, 1861. While in Alabama 
he was a,member of the Legislature from 
1834 to 1846, in both the lower house and 
the Senate, having resigned his seat in the 
latter to come to Texas. Politically, he was 
a Democrat; religiously, a member of the 
Baptist Church, aud was a man of good in- 
fluence. He recieved his title of Colonel 
for service in the State militia during the 
war of 1812. The Keys family were origin- 
ally from Virgivia. The grandfather of our 
subject, George Keys, subsequently moved 
to Georgia, where Mrs. McClanahan was 
born March 14, 1802. At the age of four- 
teen years she went with her parents to Ten- 
nessee, alterward to Alabama, and was mar- 
ried in Lawrence county, that State. She 
died in January, 1892, at the age of ninety 
years. Mr. and Mrs. McClanahan had nine 
children, six now living: Harvey, a farmer 
of Lee county; John M., our subject; Frances, 
wife of G. W. Moore, of Milam county; 
Susan, wife of F. M. Parks, of Hale county; 
Martha, now Mrs. Thomas Adkins, of Lee 
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county; and Henry, a farmer of this county. 
John M. MeClanahan was born in Lawrence 
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courty, Alabama, May 30, 1832, and came | 


with hia parents to Texas in 1846. He be- 
gan farming at the age of twenty-one years, 
and, in 1857, immediately after his marriage, 
located on his present farm. He now owns 
300 acres of land, 120 acres of which ia under 
a good state of cultivation. Daring the late 
war he was engaged in detail service in 
Wall’s division, commissary department. In 
1884 Mr. McClanahan was the Democratic 
nominee for the State Legislature, for 
the district composed of Burleson and Lee 
counties, and was elected by the larvest ma- 
jority ever given any candidate in this local- 
ity. He held that office by re-elections until 
1888. Socially, he isa Royal Arch Mason; 
and religiously a Clerk and Deacon in the 
Missionary Baptist Church. 

Mr. McClanahan was married in Caldwell, 
Texas, August 25, 1857, to Bettie Horton, 
and they had four children: James W., Tax 
Collector of Caldwell, Burleson county; John 
S., a farmer of Lee county; and Mamie and 
Annie, twins, the former a teacher in the 
Caldwell school, and the latter in the Lexing- 
ton school. Mrs. McClanahan died in June, 
1874, and in 1882 our subject married 
Annie Griffin. This wife died in January, 
1892. 

James Harvey McClanahan, a brother of 
the subject of this sketch, was born in Law- 
rence county, Alabama, October 26, 1822, 
and caine with his parents to Texas in 1846. 
In 1861 he enlisted for service in the late 
war, in Company H, Second Texas Infantry, 
and was sent to Galveston. On account of 
sickness he was soon obliged to return home, 
after which he was engaged principally on 
detached service. Mr. McClanahan resides 
at the old homestead, where he has 100 acres 
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of land, forty-eight acres cultivated. In his 
political relations he is a Democrat, and re- 
ligiously is a member of the Baptist Church. 

December 7, 1871, he was united in mar- 
riage to Dollie A. Johnson, a native of Ala- 
bama, who came with her parents to Texas 
after the close of the Civil war. To this 
union have been born four children, viz.: 
Ora, who was killed in a runaway accident; 
Lee, deceased; Einma, deceased; and Bertha, 
at home. 


HOMPSON F. FOWLER, deceased.— 


When we survey the useful labors of 

many men we are often compelled to 

regret the meagerness of their per- 
sonal histories left on record. This is especi- 
ally true of those who from native modesty 
have shunned rather than courted publicity 
during their lives. Ft is one of the purposes 
of this volume to rescue from = oblivion and 
preserve in its appropriate place an account 
of the labore. of the leading citizens of the 
locality covered by it, together with brief 
notes of their personal characteristics and 
manner of conducting themselves towards 
their fellow-men. Among those deserving 
this recognition, mention may here be made 
of the late Thompson F. Fowler, farmer, 
etock raiser and influential citizen of Davilla, 
Milam county. Mr. Fowler was a native of 
Pike county Missouri, born March 22, 1836. 
At the age of fourteen he was brought by his 
parents to Texas, and was reared in Gon- 
zales and Burnet counties, where they re- 
sided during his early years. November 2, 
1858, he married Miss Martha Smithwick of 
Burnet county, and in 1860 moved to Cali- 
fornia, which State, with brief intervals of 
temporary absence, continued to be his home 
until 1872. In the meantime having lost 
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his wife in California and married a second 
time in this state, he returned here and took 
up his residence permanently in Milam 
county in January 1873. He continued a 
resident of this county from that time until 
his death, which occurred June 14, 1886. 
He led an active life throughout his whole 
career and accumulated a considerable 
amount of property. He was engaged mostly 
in live-stock business and in trading in lands. 
At his death he left an estate consisting of 
about 5,000 acres of land and considerable 
personal property, and this after having 
made provision for his children. He was 
a liberal and cheerful contributor to all 
charitable purposes, making his life so far 
as it lay in his power to do go, an accept- 
able fulfillment of the golden rule. He left 
surviving him a widow and four sons, two 
of the sons being by his first wife, and two 
by the last. 

Mrs. Mildred M. Fowler, second wife of 
Thompson F. Fowler, was born in Fayette 
county this State October 30, 1847, and is a 
daughter of Abner and Maria Kuykendall, 
who moved to Texas in 1831. Her father 
was born in Tennessee in 1807, and her 
mother in Kentucky in 1811. They were 
among the early settlers in this State, and 
belonged to the wealthy and cultured class 
of citizens composed of slave owners and 
planters in ante-bellum days. They moved 
from Fayette to Bell county, where the 
father was for some years engaged in milling 
and merchandising. He died in Johnson 
county in 1867, aged sixty years. His widow 
survived until June 1892, reaching the ripe 
age of eighty-one. Both were life-long 
members of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Chureh of which organization they were 
pioneers in Texas. For many years before 
her death the mother made her home with 


her daughter, Mrs. Fowler, where she re- 
ceived the care and attention due her. 
Since her husband’s death Mrs. Fowler has 
has had the control of his estate consisting 
of several thousand acres of land nearly a 
thousand of which is under cultivation. She 
farms largely by tenants, for whom she has 
made ample provision in the way of com- 
fortable buildings and with whom she gets 
along pleasantly, and succeeds financially far 
better than the average man. Her two sons, 
Eugene G., born September 12, 1870, and 
Thompson E., born July 11, 1874, remain 
with her, and render her dutiful service. Mr. 
Fowler’s two sons by his first wife, the elder 
Charles L., born April 6, 1860, being a 
merchant at Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
Wiley, born October 5, 1863, living in 
western Texas. 

Mrs. Fowler was reared in the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, having been an 
active member of that church for many 
years. 
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HOMAS H. GRAVES.—The true 
herves of America are those who, froin 
tine to time, have left the comforts of 
civilized life and planted the seeds of 

new States deep in the wilderness. Of this 
number were Dr. John H. Graves and wife, 
who were for many years residents of Milam 
county and who though now deceased have 
left lasting monuments to their memory in 
the lives and character of their descendants. 
They had six children, five of whom became 
grown and four of whom are now citizens of 
this county, sketches of three of them appear- 
ing in this volume. Dr. Graves and wife 
were natives of North Carolina, where they 
were born now nearly a century ago. They 
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married there and moved thence in 1852 to 
Texas, settling in Independence, Washing- 
ton county. After a residence at that place 
of six years they came to Milam county, 
where they spent the remainder of their lives, 
he dying here in April, 1888, at the ripe old 
ave of eighty-two, and his wifein Noveinber, 
1840, at the age of seventy-six. In earlier 
life he was devoted to the practice of his pro- 
fession — that of dentistry — but later envag- 
ed in farming and stock raising. He was a 
prominent Mason and both he and his wife 
were life-long members of the Baptist Church. 
Both were diligent in the discharge of their 
duties as parents and as members of society, 
us is fully evidenced not only by the testi- 
mony of those who knew them, but also by 
the industrious, exemplary Christian lives 
which their sons and daughters are leading. 
Their six children are: Llattie, who is now 
the wife of S. M. Dunlap of Ballinger, Run- 
nels county; Thomas H., the subject of this 
sketch; Preston, who died young; Fred A., 
of Milam county; Julia, the wife of D. 
Davis of this county; George S., also of this 
county. 

Thomas H. Graves was born in Caswell 
county, North Carolina, February 16, 1842. 
He was just ten years old when his parents 
moved to Texas and settled in Washington 
county and sixteen when they came to Milam 
county. He received such educational ad- 
vantages as were offered in the localities 
where he grew up. At theaye of ninetcen he 
entered the Confederate army, enlisting in 
1861, in Cumpany D, Fourth Texas Cavalry, 
Green’s brigade, with which he served dur- 
ing the first year of the war in New Mexico 
and Arizona. His command then returning, 
he joined the forces operating west of the 
Mississippi river, from which time on until 
the close of hostilities he served in Arkansas, 


He took part in all 
regiment 


Louisiana and Texas. 
the engagements in whieh his 
participated, these including the recapture of 
Galveston in 1863, but was never wounded 
nor taken prisoner. At the close of the war 
he returned to Milam county, where he 
scraped together sufficient means to buy a 
small pair of mules and engage in farming. 
Ile followed this and worked for others as a 
farın and stock band at $15 a month, his 
wages being increased as his services became 
more valuable, until he saved a few hundred 
dollars, which he lands. <At 
length he began trading in stock and branched 
out in his farming operations until he 
nuw owns about 2,500 acres of valuable land, 
about 400 acres of which is in cultivation, on 
which he raises an abundance of Texas staple 
products, cotton and corn. His land is 
divided into farms, which he leases to tenants, 
giving his personal attention to buying, 
feeding and marketing cattle for beef. Ie 
feede from 600 to 800 head annually, which 
he generally succeeds in disposing of to good 
advantage. Mr. Graves has succeeded ad- 
mirably in life, and his success and talent for 
business might justify him in aspiring to a 
higher career if he chose to do so; but he 
has never sought distinctiou of any kind nor 
exhibited an undue desire for wealth. His 
wish seems to be to live up to the full 
measure of his responsibilities as a man and 
a citizen, and leave the glamour and tinsel, 
the glory of wealth and fame tu others. He 
interests himself actively in everything ot 
importance relating to the weifare of the 
comunity where he resides, being a staunch 
supporter of the schvols and churches. He 
and his brothers, Fred A. and George S., 
donated the land and erected at their own ex- 
pense «a good school building in their 
neighborhood, where they have conducted for 


invested in 
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eight months in the year as good a country 
school as can be found in Milam county. 

In 1880 Mr. Graves married Miss Addie 
Tribble, daughter of George C. and Rebecca 
Tribble, who moved from Mississippi to 
Texas in 1875 and settled in Milam county, 
where the mother died in 1889 and the 
father in 1891. Mrs. Graves was born in 
Mississippi, October, 1858, and was a young 
lady when her parents moved to this State. 
Mr. and Mrs. Graves have had six children 
born to them, five of whom are living: 
George, born January, 1881; Henry, born 
October, 1883; Lura, born October, 1885; 
Paul, born January, 1888; and Estell, born 


January, 1890. 
{a Gieat 

W tlers of Texas was born in Wayne 
county, Tennessee, July 21 1829, son 
of Franklin and Tabitha (Canada) Henry, 
both natives of east Tennessee. The father 
vas a farmer, born, -reared and married in 
Tennessee, whe removed to Alabama in 1830, 
remaiued there until quite an old man, then 
returned to the State of his nativity, settled 
in Lawrence county, middle Tennessee, where 
he remained until 1850, when he started for 
Texas, but only reached Memphis when his 
wife was taken sick and died. Hethen re- 
turned to Franklin county, Alabama, where 
he lived on a farm antil he died, about 1855. 
He had a family of four children, namely: 
our subject, Nancy, Caroline and Alexander. 
Our subject came to Texas in 1854, and 
settled on a farm in Williamson county after 
his marriage in 1856. For his wife he 
wedded Elizabeth Thompson, which lady 
is still living. During the late war our sub- 
ject hauled cotton for the Government, run- 


B. HENRY, one of the old set- 
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ning several ox teams. Since the war he has 
been farming, wagoning and freighting. His 
wife is a native of Alabama, daughter of 
G. G. and Milanda Thompson, who came to 
Texas with their family in 1854. Mrs. 
Henry was one of seven children, namely: 
Martha, Mrs. J. Wade; Mrs. Henry, living in 
Texas; Thamar, living in Texas; Catherine, 
Mrs. T. W. Marrs; Ervin, a farmer of Bel! 
county, Texas; Eliza, Mrs. Ben Adkinson; 
and T. J. Thompson, now living at Bertram, 
Texas. 

Our subject and wife have four children, 
namely: George, married to Mrs. High, liv- 
ing in east Texas; Mary C., wife of James 
Willingham, residing in Bell county; Eliza- 
beth, Mrs. Marion Ray, residing in east 
Texas; and Lucy, Mrs. Solomon Presley, a 
farmer. Mrs. Henry is a member of the 
Baptist Church, in which she takes an active 
part. Our subject is one of the pioneers of 
this part of the State, and during his long 
residence here has gained the confidence and 
esteem of a wide circle of friends. He has 
always been industrious, honest and worthy 
of any confidence that might be reposed in 
him. He and his estimable wife enjoy the 
good wishes of every one who knows them. 


These good people are well deserving an 
honorable place among the worthy citizens 
of Williamson county. 
Se ee 

P. RITCHEY, one of the pioneer 
S farmers of Williamson county, resid- 

ing at Beaukiss, was born in Benton 
county, Alabama, in 1842. At the age of 
twelve years he was brought to Texas, and 
has since resided in the Lone Star State. .His 
father, G. W. Ritchey, was a native of South 
Carolina; he removed thence with his parents 
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and for a time lived in Georgia before locating | hundred acres. His efforts have been re- 
in Alabama; he was an extensive planter and | warded by a most generous response from 
met with great prosperity. Ilis father, Jo- | mother earth, and his harvests have been 
sepb Ritchey, was also a native of South | bountiful. He has purchased an additional 
Carolina; he had two sons, William and G. | seventy acres in this county, and owns 866 
W.; the latter was united in marriage to: acres in Burnet county. His land is devoted 
Emeline Willis, a danghter of John and | to the culture of cotton, and he holds his 
Ann (Milligan) Willis, and one of a family | crops for satisfactory prices. In 1892 he 
of eight children, named as follows: William, disposed of crops of 1890, 1891 and 1892 
Nelson, Harvey, Betsey, Emeline, Margaret, | for $9.50, his neighbors having sold the same 
Cynthia and Flora. G. W. Ritchey and wife | crops for $6 and $7. 
had a family of seven children: Martha, wife In September, 1862, Mr. Ritchie was 
of Alfred Griftin; Steward, deceased; S. P., | united in marriage to Cornelia Woodruff, a 
the subject of this notice; Johnson; Kate, | daughter of John and Sarah (Smith) Wood- 
wife of John Kelly; Margaret, wife of Mr. | ruff. Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff reared a family 
Cook; and Hugh Anderson. of four children: Eliza, wife of Eli Nations, 
The public-school system had not reached | Miranda, Julia and Mrs. Ritchie. Both the 
its perfect development during the youth of | father and inother had children by a former 
Mr. Ritchey, and even district schools were | marriage, Mr. Ritchie and wife had born 
few, and conducted quite indifferently. He | to them a family of twelve children: Almon, 
lived a quiet, uneventful life until the fall of |; Robert and Anna (twins), Mary, Frank, Ada- 
1861, when he entered the Confederate eer- | line, Bettie, Thomas, Irene, Callie, John, 
vice, joining Captain Buckholtz’s company; | and Charlie. Anna is the wife of J. F. Riles. 
he was assigned to the First Regiment of | The family are connected with the Baptist 
Sibley’s brigade, and was sent to the western | Church, and are highly respected in the com- 
frontier, and, although there were several en- | munity. 
gagements, Mr. Ritchey was prevented from 
partiei pating on account of a severe attack of 
a more subtle, though not less dangerous foe, 
smallpox. In June, 1862, he assisted in re- 
taking Galveston, and spent the following 
winter in Texas. The next year witnessed 
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[ovens M. WILLIAMS, a prominent citi- 
zen and farmer of Williamson county, is 
a son of James B. and Sarah (Coffey) 
Williams. The paternal grandfather, Isaac 
Williams, raised his family in Madison 
county, Kentucky, and afterward moved to 
Arkansas, where he subsequently died. 
James B. Williams was born and raised in 
Kentucky, was there married in 1834, imme- 


many important movements of the Confeder- 
acy, but Mr. Ritchey’s company was com- 
pelled to fall back through Arkansas to Texas 
and go into camp at Moseby’s Ferry; there 
he remained until the cessation of hostilities 
and the inauguration.of peace. Returning to 
Williamson county he resumed his former | diately moved to Washington county, 
-ocenpation of farming. ‘In 1867 he located | Arkanéas, in 1849 settled on the land our 
on his present place, a tract of wild, unim- subject now owns in Williamson county, 
proved land. His first purchase was of one | Texas, and in 1852 removed to San Saba 
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county, this State. While there the father 
was a member of a company of State Ran- 
gers, under Captain John Williams, who was 
murdered by the Indians at Baby Head, 
Llano county, Texas. Mr. Williams served 
several years. He died July 1, 1891, the 
mother having departed this life in 1862. 
They were the parents of eleven children, 
namely: William Mason, deceased, was a 
minister in the Christian Church; Elizabeth, 
wife of W. M. Howell, of Williamson county; 
[Isaac M., our subject; Jane, wife of Evan 
Mankins, of this county; David, deceased; 
Kels H. and John, of Williamson county; 
Ellen, wife of George Tacket, of Erath 
county, Texas; Lynn, Maggie, and James, 
deceased. After the mother’s .death, the 
father married Martha Ward, and they had 
three children: Etta and Emma (twins), and 
Lee. Mr. Williams was a farmer and stock- 
raiser by occupation, a Democrat in his 
political views, and a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. The Coffey family were early 
settlers of Kentucky, the mother of our sub- 
ject having been born and raised in that 
State, and many of her relatives still reside 
there. 

Isaac M. Williams, the subject of this 
biography, was born in Washington county, 
Arkansas, April 19, 1844, and came to Texas 
at the age of five years. In 1861, at the 
opening of the late war, he enlisted in Com- 
pany A, Morgan’s Cavalry Company, served 
on the west side of the Mississippi river, and 
took part in the battles of Gravel Ridge, 
Cape Girardeau, Old Jackson, White Water, 
Little Rock, Pine Bluff, ete. He had two 
horses shot under him, one at White Water 
and the other at Old Jackson, but was never 
wounded or captured. After returning from 
the army Mr. Williams resumed farming 
and stock-raising, and has resided on his 
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present farm about twelve years. He owns 
3,500 acres of good land, 1,000 acres of 
which is under a fine state of cultivation, and 
located about four miles from Georgetown. 
This is one of the best ranches in Williamson 
county. 

Mr. Williams was married in this county, 
July 13, 1864, to Elizabeth Roberts, who was 
born in Burleson county, Texas, but raised in 
Williamson county. She is one of seven 
children, most of whom reside in Brown, 
Wood and Howard counties, Texas. The 
Roberts family have resided in this State for 
many years. Mr. and Mrs. Williams have 
had eight children, namely: William Mason, 
deceased; Emzy D., of Williamson county; 
Sallie, wife of J. W. Styles; King, a resident 
of this county; Lucy, wife of W. W. Edwards; 
and Fannie, Willie, and Maggie, at home. 
In his political relations, Mr. Williams 
affiliates with the Democratic party. 


EORGE IRVINE, a manufacturer of 
artificial ice, and proprietor of the City 

I Mills of Georgetown, was born on 
Orkney Islands, March 21, 1841, a 

son of Thomas and Jennette Irvine, In early 
life the father was a contractor and builder 
in Scotland, but in 1848 emigrated to 
Canada, where he followed farming until his 
death, in May, 1891, at the age of eighty- 
four years. He was a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church, held many of the minor 
offices of his county, and was well, favorably 
and extensively known. His memory is 
cherished by all who knew him, as a tender, 
generous, noble man and a worthy citizen. 
The mother, born in 1805, died June 6, 1893, 
at the age of eight-eight years. She was a 
member of the Universalist Church, but both 
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she and her husband were formerly Scotch 
Presbyterians. Mr. and Mrs. Irvine had 
five children: Thomas, who died in George- 
town in 1885; Edward, a resident of Lincoln 
county,Ontario; George,our subject; Jennette, 
wife of Thomas Theal, a farmer of Lincoln 
county; and Absolom T., who was for many 
years manager of the lumber business of our 
subject, but is now bookkeeper for Whittle & 
Talbert. He married Misa Jennie Patterson, 
of Ontariv. Thomas married Eliza M. Cobb, 
whose parents resided in Michigan. 

George Irvine, the subject of this sketch, 
was educated in Canada, and also taught 
school in that country several years. In the 
fall of 1867 he located in Bee county, Texas, 
but shortly afterward removed to Refugio 
county, following carpentering and building 
there eleven years, and in 1878 came to 
Georgetown. He followed the same occupa- 
- tion in this city until 1881, and in that year 
associated himself with his brother, Thomas, 
in the lumber business and contracting, 
which partnership continued until the broth- 
er's death in 1885. Mr. Irvine continued the 
business alone until 1890, when he sold the 
lumber yard and purchased the gristmill, 
where he grinds about 100,000 bushels 
annually. The ice factory was purchased in 
1886. From 1880 to 1890 Mr. Irvine had 
from fifteen to fifty employes on his pay roll, 
and in addition to these interests, he is also 
a stockholder in the Georgetown & Granger 
Railroad. He served as Justice of the Peace 
in Bee county, and has been Alderman of 
Georgetown for the past seven or eight years. 

In Canada, in 1871, he was united in mar. 
riage to Rebecca Kent, a native of Canada, 
and of English descent. They have five chil- 
dren: Eva, Edgar, Chester, Etta May and 
George Oscar. Mr. and Mrs. Irvine are 
members of the Episcopal Church, of which 


the former is a member of the Vestry and 
Senior Warden. IIe has been a member of 
the Masonic Order for twenty-seven years, of 
the chapter and blue lodge, and is also a 
member of the Woodmen of the World. He 
is an accommodating gentleman, a true 
Scotchman, and has the respect and confidence 
of all who know him. 


naL aLa 


œ~ W. PARKHILL, the subject of this 
notice, is a son of a former well-known 

j citizen of Burleson county, David Park- 
hill, who moved to this county in 1851, 

and was a resident of the same until his death, 
more than twenty-five years later. David 
Parkhill was a son of Eli Parkhill, and was 
born in the State of New York, August 12, 
1817. Accompanying his parents to Michi- 
gan in his youth he grew up there. and there, 
in the town of Owosso, on the 2d of March, 
1843, married Delia Pratt. Eight years later 
he came to Texas and settled in Burļeson 
county, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. He learned the trade of carpenter in 
his early manhood and followed it both in 
Michigan and in this State, having planned 
and superintended the construction of many 
of the houses that were erected at an earlier 
date in Burleson county. About 1865 Mr. 
Parkhill gave up business pursuits and gave 
his attention to politics, in which he was an 
active participant for a number of years. He 
was elected Treasurer of the county in 1868, 
and held the office until his death ten years 
later. Ele was an upright and capable officer, 
and enjoyed to the end of his days the con- 
fidence of his fellow-citizens. Of a nervous 
and restless disposition, he constantly busied 
himself with his personal interests and the 
duties of his office, and worked almost up to 
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the day of his death. He belonged to the 
Baptist Church, with which he was connected 
for many years. His widow died March 14, 
1883, at the age of fifty-eight, the same day 
on which her mother died, the latter at the 
age of one hundred. The children of David 
and Delia Parkhill were: Emma L., who was 
born January 15, 1844, was married to J. 
W. Farmer and died in Burleson county in 
1877; Eli S., born November 9, 1845, now 
a resident of Caldwell; Albert, born Novem- 
ber 21, 1849, now living in Llano county; 
Truman W., of this article; Edward F., born 
July 17, 1855, now deceased; Alice M., born 
May 25, 1857, was married to C. R. Porter 
and resides in Llano county; Nina, born Oc- 
tober 2, 1859, was married to J. J. McMillan 
and is now deceased; and George H., who was 
born March 21, 1861, and is now deceased. 

Truman W. Parkhill was born in Burle- 
son county, Texas, December 12, 1852. He 
was reared here, having been brought up on 
the farm. On the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber, 1874, he married Miss Cornelia Houston, 
a daughter of T. J. Houston, an old settler 
of Burleson county, Mrs. Parkhill having 
been born in this county. She died March 
13, 1877, and on May 26, 1881, Mr. Parkhill 
married Miss Sallie Burns, then of Lee 
county, and a danghter of William and Anna 
Burns, who moved to this State from Arkan- 
sas about 1865. The present Mrs. Parkhill 
was born in Columbia county, Arkansas, 
where her people were for several years resi- 
dents. Her mother’s maiden natne was War- 
ren, and she was a member of a prominent 
family of Arkansas, being a sister of Edward 
A. Warren, who was a Congressman for many 
years from that State, and a sister of B. W. 
M. Warren, who was in the State Senate 
‘several years in Arkansas. Mrs. Parkhill’s 
femily:moved from Mississippi to Arkansas. 


Her father was born in Bedford county, Ten- 
nessee, and her mother in Greene county, 
Alabama. They were married in Salem, 
Tippah county, Mississippi, in 1842, and in 
1850 moved to Arkansas, settling in Colum- 
bia county,and resided in that State— mostly 
in Camden — until their removal to Texas 
fifteen years later. Mrs.-Parkhill is one of 
seven children born to her parents, the others 
being Edward Burns, the present Assessor 
of Lee county, this State; William J., who 
is now deceased; Lavenia, wife of William 
Doak, of Lexington, Lee county, Texas; Mint, 
who was married to Charles Davis and is 
now deceased; Mary, who was married to 
Abe Mathis and resides in Bell county; and 
Jennie, who died at the age of sixteen. 

By his former marriage Mr. Parkhill had 
one child, a daughter, Nellie. By his last 
marriage he has three: Annie Mabel, Jack 
and Lawrence Lee. 

Mr. Parkhill resides on the old homestead, 
where, with the exception of one year, he has 
spent his entire life. Agriculture and stock- 
raising have formed his chief pursuits in life, 
in both of which he has met with reasonable 
success. He ownsa farm of about 350 acres, 
one-third of which is in cultivation. Le 
takes but little active interest in politics, and 
has never held any public office. 


WAMU UY— 


AMES M. DENSON, a merchant of 
J Granger, was born in Rankin county, 
Mississippi, April 18, 1837, a son of T. 

C. and Elizabeth (Davis) Denson, natives of 
Alabama. T. C. Denson was a son of Nathan- 
iel Denson, a native also of Alabama. The 
former subsequently moved to Tennessee, 
later to Mississippi, and in 1854 came to 
Williamson county, Texas, having practiced 
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medicine both before and after locating in 
this State. He purchased a tract of land on 
Williamson creek, where he died in 1875, 
having followed his profession within two 
years of his death. The mother of our sub- 
ject was a daughter of Patrick Davis, of Irish 
descent, who was reared in Kentucky. Mre. 
Denson now finds a home with her con, 
and is seventy-seven years of age. The par- 
ents of onr subject reared eight children, viz.: 
James M., the subject of this biography; 
Mary A., who was first married to R. Homes, 
and later becatne the wife of E. Goode; Eliz- 
abeth, wife of H. C. Ederington, a farmer of 
Williamson county; Maggie, who married 
Monroe Barnhart, engaged in the hotel buei- 
ness at Bartlett; T. J., at the old homestead; 
Ann, wife of Otho Durant, a stock-raiser of 
Abilene; B. F.,of Granger; and Bell, wife of 
T. Daniels, proprietor of a livery stable of 
this city. 

James M. Denson moved with his parents 
to Arkansas when quite young, and in 1854 
came to Williamson county, Texas. He re- 
mained under the parental roof until the 
opening of the late war, after which he served 
with Juhnston’s spy command four monthe, 
and returned home after the battle of Spring- 
tield, Missouri, having vever regularly en- 
listed up to that time. He then entered as 
a private in Company A, Morgan’s battalion, 
under General Holines, afterward Carter’s 
regiment, and served in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Missouri. Mr. Denson took part in 
many of the memorable battles and skirmishes 
with Marmaduke; was promoted from Third 
to First Lieutenant, and the regiment dis- 
banded in Robertson county, Texas. Our 
subject spent the following year in Missouri, 
and then returned to Texas to take charge of 
his father’s business, which he continued 
until the latter’s death. He then followed 
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agricultural pursuits until 1880, and in that 
year was elected Tax Assessor of Williamson 
county, on the Greenback ticket, when the 
county was purely Democratic, serving in 
that position four years. In 1882 Mr. Den- 
son began merchandising at Granger, but did 
not take full charge of the business until 
1587, when he moved with his family to this 
city, and since that time has followed mer- 
cantile pursuits. Ele also owns a large farın, 
500 acres of which are under cultivation, and 
he is extensively engaged in cattle-raising 
and cotton-buying. 

April 23, 1873, he was united in marriage 
to Miss Kate Caruthers, who was born in 
North Carolina, August 7, 1852, a daughter 
of William Caruthers, a native also of that 
State. The father came to Williamson 
county, Texas, in 1853, and his death occurred 
while in the army. His wife survived him 
only a few years. Mr.and Mrs. Denson have 
had eight children, viz.: James E., born June 
1, 1874, is at home; Luey K., born April 18, 
1878; Augusta E.; Cornelia M., May 3, 1880; 
Tom N., December 7, 1883; William D., 
May 19, 1886; Carrie, August 8, 1889; and 
Frank C., June 16, 1891. Socially, Mr. 
Denson was formerly a member of the Grange, 
and isa Royal Arch Mason; is independent 
in his political views; and, religiously, both 
he and his wite are members of the Mission- 
ary Baptist Church. 


ARON R. ROBBINS, a farmer of 
Williamson county, was burn on Spring 

J river, in what was then Arkansas Ter- 
ritory, April 5, 1826, a son of Aaron 

and Elizabeth (Massey) Robbins, the former 
a native of Tennessee, and the latter of Vir- 
ginia. The father was reared by his widowed 
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mother, who came to Texas in 1855, and died 
a few months later, at the age of ninety-five 
years. Her husband, the paternal grand- 
father of our subject, served in the Revolu- 
tionary war. Aaron Robbins followed farm- 
ing during his life, accumulated a good estate, 
and his death occurred April 20, 1866. His 
wife died in August, 1864. Mr. and Mre. 
Robbins were the parents of five children, 
viz.: Sarah, who came to Texas. and married 
Robert Robbins, a distant relative, but both 
are now deceased; Aaron, our subject; Nancy, 
deceased, who was the wife of John Foster; 
and Richard, a retired farmer of Granger. 

Aaron R. Robbins learned the trade of 
wheelwright at the age of seventeen years, 
and in 1849 he came to Williamson county, 
Texas, living the first year at Georgetown. 
He spent the following year in Arkansas but 
in 1852 eame again to this county, where he 
has ever since remained. He first purchased 
160 acres of raw land, and at once began its 
improvement and stock-raising. In the 
spring of 1863 Mr. Robbins entered the Con- 
federate army, in Company K, Captain Reet’s 
company, Sterman’s regiment, served in Ar- 
kansas, and the first year was detailed for 
repairing and doing wagon work. He then 
returned home on a furlough, later rejoined 
his command, and engaged in field service 
under Captain Smith. He took part in many 
skirmishes, and, although his horse was shot 
while under him, he was never wounded or 
captured. After the close of the struggle 
our subject resumed farming and stock- 
raising. 

November 15, 1849, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Susan Hanna, a daughter of 
James Hanna, a native Arkansas, but who 
died in Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Robbins had 
six children, viz.: Mary, wite of John Gard- 
iner, a farmer of Coryell county; James H., a 
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farmerof Williamson county; Easter, deceased,- 
was the wife of D. Anderson; Henry, a school- 
teacher; Bell, wifeof J. F. Quicksall, a farmer 
and school teacher of McCulloch county, Texas; 
and Susan C., wife of Warren Smith, a 
plumber of Waco. Mrs. Robbins died March 
15, 1885. June 12, of the same year, Mr. 
Robbins married Mrs. Elizabeth Burlew, a 
daughter of Stephen Strickland, an early 
settler of Texas, who taught the first school in 
Georgetown. He died December 10, 1890. 
This wife died June 28, 1888, and December 
10, 1889, our subject married Mrs. Virginia 
Spurlan, a daughter of William Daniels, who 
came to Texas about 1836, having been a 
resident of Bastrop county. He was thrown 
from a horse and killed. Mr. Robbins af- 
filiates with the Democratic party, and re- 
ligiously both he and his wife are meinbers 
of the Christian Church. 
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OBERT L. NICHOLS, one of the 
most prosperous farmers of Bastrop 
county, was born in the town of 
Bastrop, September 19, 1857, a son 

of James R. and Josephine F. (Garth) Nich- 
ols. Robert attended the schools of his na- 
tive place,and completed his education in 
the A. & M. College, at Bryan, this State, in 
his twenty-second year. After returning 
home he followed for a time the carpenter’s 
trade, which he had learned of his father at 
the age of sixteen years. In connection with 
this he was also engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, owning a large farm of Colorado river 
bottom land, consisting of 1,400 acres, 750 
acres of which is cultivated. Mr. Nichols is 
one of the most successfal and enterprising 
farmers in Bastrop county, and is also en- 
gaged in buying and selling cattle 
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He was married in 1884, to Miss Mary 
Wilkee, a native of Winchester, Fayette 
county, Texas, and a daughter of James E. 
and Martha (Davis) Wilkes, natives of Ten- 
nessee. Both families are among the early 
settlera of Fayette county. James Wilkes 
was a farmer and gin owner and accumulated 
qnite a competency. During the late war he 
served as a non-commissioned officer in his 
company. His death occurred in 1878 and 
his wife still resides at the old homestead. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkes had six children: James, 
a resident of Winchester, Texas; Mary, wife 
of our subject; William, of Flatonia, Fayette 
county; Horace, deceased; Mattie; and two 
deceased uninarried. Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
have had tive children: Wilkes, Garth, Louise, 
Leon and Bessie. Mrs. Nichols is a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Our 
eulject affiliates with the K. of P., Sinithville 
Lodge, No. 92. 
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A. D. CLAMP, one of the oldest cit- 

izens of Georgetown, Williamson 

county, Texas, was born in the city of 
Thorn, Prussia, March 1, 1827. He was the 
son of John and Elizabeth Clamp. His life, 
until he was eighteen years old, was spent at 
home, his education being obtained from the 
academy in his native city. He was nineteen 
years of age when he left his father’s house 
to come to this far distant country, America. 
The trip was made in a sail-vessel, and they 
were on the water 120 days. Mr. Clamp 
landed in Galveston and spent two years 
there, being one of the yellow-fever sufferers 
in that dreadful] scourge in the latter part of 
1849. From Galveston he went to Houston, 
but not liking the place, went on to Austin 
county, on the Brazos, where he worked as 
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contractor and builder. It was here he met 
Miss Asenath Davis, whose native State was 
Georgia, but whose parents came to Texas 
when it was a republic. Mr. Clamp and 
Miss Davis were married April 18, 1850. In 
October 1851 they came to Georgetown, 
Williamson county, where until 1863, Mr. 
Clamp found a good opening for building, for 
there were less than a dozen houses, one black- 
smith shop, one church, two stores and two 
places where whiskey could be purchased. 
Mr. Clamp opened a carpenter’s shop, making ` 
furniture, spinning wheels and looms as well 
as doors, sash and blinds; where Georgetown 
now stands was alinost a wilderness, and many 
times Mr. Clamp stood in his house door and 
heard wild turkeys fly up to roost, and before 
breakfast next morning would have enough 
turkey to supply the town for theday. Deer, 
bear and panther were easily found and the 
whoop of the Indian was heard in the cedar- 
brake above town, and they would often 
swoop down and capture a pony or two, then 
retreat in good order. 

In 1859 a mountain lion was killed within 
what is now the corporate limits of George- 
town. Mr. Clamp has killed a panther weigh- 
ing over 500 pounds, and also killed a medium 
sized panther near Georgetown as late as 
1870; at one time he was chased by nine 
Havelinas, and after killing the leader, 
drupped his gun and was obliged to scramble 
up a tree, where he was kept four hours. 

The District Court was held under the 
shade of a grand old live-oak tree, which 
stood until three years ago. Mr. Clamp, 
among other pioneers found ont what hard 
times really were, for at one time for several 
weeks he only had corn-bread mixed up with 
cold water, and wild onions to eat. Their 
next door neighbor was the first to bring a 
dollar’s worth of flour from Austin, and mix- 
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ing flour with soda and water, the family 
called in their neighbors to share the rare 
treat with them. Lumber was hauled from 
Bastrop on ox wagons. In February of 1853 
it was so cold that the Gabriel was frozen 
over and great blocks of ice were cut and 
stored away in one of the cellars. In 1863, 
Mr. Clamp engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness, under the firm name of Anderson, Clamp 
& Co. They bought domestic at $28 a bolt, 
forty yards in a bolt, and sold it for $160,00 
(Confederate money). In 1865 Mr. Clamp 
went in business alone, adding furniture to 
his stock and since 1879 has given his atten- 
tion to the latter business entirely. In 1878 
he was elected Mayor of the town ard served 
two years. Politically, he is, and always has 
been a stanch Republican, and was a Union 
man during the war. Mr. and Mrs. Clamp 
are members of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which organization Mr. Clamp is an Elder. 


Mr. and Mrs. Clamp had eleven children of 


whom nine were reared to maturity. Mr. 
Clamp has lived in Georgetown for forty-two 
years and has seen the town and county grow 
up around him, has suffered many sorrows, 
and found compensating joys here, and pro- 
nounces Williamson county, the garden spot 
of Texas, and a place which the Lord has cer- 
tainly blessed. He is a successful business 
man and his highly valued for his enterprise 
and sterling qualities of mind and heart. 


ANA, Plinn 


man diligent in business, he shall stand 
before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.” This cbservation of the author 
of the Book of Proverbs has formed the text 
for a greater number of learned sermons than 
it has found exemplars in the actual affairs 
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of life. But illustrations are not lacking, and 
in the somewhat long list of thrifty and suc- 
cessful imen whose personal records appear in 
this volume, probably none more fully justi- 
fies a reference to these words of wisdom 
spoken by the poet and philosopher than the 
subject of this brief sketch. 

Fred A. Graves, son of John md Julia 
Graves, was born in Walton county, Geor- 
gia, May 17, 1847. His parents coming to 
this State tive years later, his childhood and 
early youth were passed in Washington 
county, where they first settled, and in Milam 
county, to which they moved five years later. 
At the age of fifteen—1862—he entered the 
Confederate army, enlisting in the Fourth 
Texas cavalry, Sibley’s brigade, with which 
he served in Texas, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
taking part in all the engagements in which 
his command participated, being in active 
service until the close of the war. When hos- 
tilities had ceased he returned home; worked 
awhile on his father’s farm; attended school 
one session, and then took work in the stock 
business at $15 per month. He was so em- 
ployed, receiving an increase of wages from 
time to time and investing his earnings in 
land and stock, until 1871, at which date he 
married and began farming and stock-raising 
on a small scale for himself. He prospered 
steadily from the beginning, and at this writ- 
ing, 1893, he owns three different farms, ag- 
gregating 5,300 acres, 900 of which is in 
cultivation and yielding in accordance with 
the well-known productiveness of the black, 
waxy belt in which it lies. Mr. Graves farms 
largely by tenants, for whom he has made full 
provision, and with whom he gets along most 
satisfactorily. Ie runs in connection with 
his farming operations and for neighborhood 
patronage, a large steam gin, which is kept 
busy during the ginning season. He is also 
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engaged extensively in the stock business, 
and has been for a number of years, buying, 
feeding and marketing, from 800 to 1,500 
head of cattle annually. Ile is a stockholder 
in the oil mill at Rockdale, and is always 
ready to invest his money in any local enter- 
rise that promises legitimate private returns 
or permanent public good. The educational, 
religious and moral interests of the commu: 
nity find in him a particularly warın sup- 
porter, it being well understood that his name 
stands pledged at all times for the mainte- 
nance of these. Heand his brothers, Thomas 
H. and George S., have donated the land and 
erected a school building in their neighbor- 
hood, where a good school is conducted nine 
months in the year. Ie also gave to the Meth- 
odist Church, of which he is a zealous mem- 
ber, ten acres of land, on which he erected 
sheds and other equipments necessary for 
holding meetings, and where meetings are 
held for several weeks in each year, resulting 
in much good to the people of that vicinity. 
As stated above, Mr. Graves married in 
1871, the lady on whom his choice fell for a 
companion being Miss Alice Shinault, a 
daughter of J. L. and Penelope W. Shinault, 
of Mississippi, in which State Mrs. Graves 
was born February 26, 1853, and there reared. 
Her father died in that State in 1855, and 
her widowed mother moved to Texas in 1871, 
settling in Milam county, where she died in 
1878. Mr. and Mrs Graves have had born 
to them four children, as follows: Preston S., 
born October 10, 1872; Fred II., boru April 
8, 1884; Rufus W., born August 6, 1886; 
and Alice E., born July 18,1891. He and his 
wife are members of the Methodist Church, 
and he affiliates in politics with the Demo- 
cratic party. 
Mr. Graves has been remarkably successful 
in the last fifteen or twenty years. 
36 
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out of the war without a dollar, and having 
entered it betore he had received even the ru- 
diments of an education, his start was made 
He 
has succeeded by merit, by industry, economy 
and method. 


under the most adverse circumstances. 


Mr. Graves’ ancestral history will be fonnd 
in the sketch of his brother, Thomas II., 
which appears elsewhere in this volume. 


{Oh 
APTAIN JAMES A. RUMSEY, a 


farmer of Williamson county, was born 
in Preston county, West Virginia, Sep- 
tember 7, 1834, a son of George and Eliza- 
beth (Sterling) Ramsey. The paternal grand- 
father of our subject, James Rumsey, was 
born in Ireland, but came to America when 
a young man, locating at Shepherdstown, 
Virginia. George Rumsey was born in that 
city, studied medicine under Dr. McLane, and 
was a physician and local Methodist Episco- 
pal minister for sixty years. He moved to 
Goshen, Indiana, in 1834, where he was 4 
leading politician; in 1848 removed ta Ar- 
kansas, and in 1851 came to Williamsan 
county, Texas, where he was the pioneer phy- 
sician. Iis death occurred in June, 1889, 
at the age of eighty-four years. Tis wife 
departed this life many years before that 
They were the parents of six chil- 
dren, viz.: W. M, deceased in Caldwell 
county, Texas; Joseph A., a merchant of 
Middleport. Ohio; Mary, deceased in Rob- 
ertson county, Texas, was the wife of James 
Rice, a Methodist minister; James A., our 
subject; A. M., a farmer and florist of Aus- 
tin; and Elizabeth, wife of Dr. John McCarty, 
of Burnet county, Texas. 
James A. Rumsey, the subject of this 
sketch, came to Texas in 1853, locating near 


time. 
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where he now lives, and the family were the 
first to locate in this neighborhood. He was 
first employed on the State capitol buildings 
at Austin seven months, after which he en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising in this 
county. His father had the first and largest 
farm in the Salado valley, 100 acres of which 
was cultivated, and our subject remained on 
that place until the opening of the late. war. 
In 1861 he entered the first enrolled company 
of State troops for drill purpose, of which he 
was elected Captain, but in 1862 resigned 
that position and enlisted as a private in 
Company A, Thirtieth Texas Cavalry, and 
served the two last years of the war as Brevet 
Captain of that company. Mr. Rumsey was 
a member of the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment, served in Arkansas and the Indian 
Territory, was in many hard-fought battles, 
and was never absent from duty. At the 
close of the struggle the regiment had fallen 
back to Robertson county, where they dis- 
banded. Mr. Rumsey still resides on a por- 
tion of the same tract on which he first set- 
tled, and now owns about 500 acres, 260 
acres of which is cultivated. He has four 
tenement houses on his place, and is engaged 
in general farming. Since residing in Will- 
iamson county, our subject has followed car- 
pentering, and has also done most of the sur- 
veying in this part of the country for the 
past eighteen years. He has always taken 
a leading part in Democratic politics, and in 
1878 was elected a member of the sixteenth 
Legislature. During his term in that posi- 
tion he was appointed one of the committee 
on buildings and grounds, and assisted in 
forming the plans for the new capitol. He 
has also held many other offices. 

Mr. Rumsey was married August 5, 1855, 
to Miss Jane Berry, who was born in Burle- 
gon county, Texas, October 22, 1839, a 
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daughter of John Berry, a native of Ken- 
tucky, a soldier in the Black Hawk war, 
who settled in this State before the Texas 
revolution. To this union were born ten 
children, eight of whom grew to years of 
maturity, viz.: Anna A., deceased, was thie 
wife of John Riggs, and they had fonr chil- 
dren; Mary E., who was first married to 
William Biles, and they have one living 
child, and she is now the wife of Joseph 
Welch, of Enumelgw, Washington; Sally B., 
wife of John Pruitt, a farmer of Milam 
county; Fanny A. the next in order of birth; 
Lethia A., wife of James Blackwell, a farmer 
of Milam county; George E., engaged in 
agricultural pursuits in this county; Emza, a 
farmer of Milan county; and John, at home. 
The wife and mother died in 1883, having 
been a consistent member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh. In October, 1887, Mr. 
Rumsey married Mrs. Huldah E. White, a 
native of Tennessee, but reared in Louisiana. 
She has one daughter by her former mar- 
riage, who is now the wife of J.J. Hair. 
Mrs. Rumeey is a daughter of William 
Baker, a native of Tennessee. Socially, Mr. 
Rumeey affiliates with the Masonic order, 
and religiously both he and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Church. 


WUC SECU UY 
7 H. HICKS.—The subject. of 


sketch is the junior member of the 
firm of Scarbrough & Hicks, mer- 
chants of Rockdale and Austin. Mr. 
Hicks is a native Texan. His parents, A. 
W. and F. M. Hicks, came to Texas in 1845 
and settled in Lavaca county, where Robert 
H. was born and reared. His boyhood was 
passed on the farm and ranch and was occu- 
pied with labors and sports suitable to his 
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age. The free, open-air life which he enjoyed 
gave him a vigorous development and insured 
him a splendid physique well calculated to 
Withstand the strain of the active business 
career which he bas since led. Hia educa- 
tional advantages were limited, being only 
such as were afforded by the poorly-taught 
local schools of the day. But he was a shrewd 
observer and possessed a bright, receptive 
mind, and gathered from observation a fund 
of practical information which has since been 
of great value to him in the dealings of daily 
life. 

At the age of seventeen, when the Civil 
war had closed, and his family, like so many 
others throughout the South, was left with- 
out subsistence, young Hicks began his life- 
work in earnest, supporting not only him- 
self, but helping tô provide for a family of 
younger brothers and sisters. The cattle 
business being the only industry that then 
gave much hope of substantial returns he 
gave bis attention to this and was engaged in 
it for about five years. In 1875 he gave up 
these pursuits and located at Rockdale, then 
but recently started. Here he became book- 
keeper in the mercantile establishinent of H. 
P. Hale & Company. In January, 1883, af- 
ter the death of General IIale, he took an in- 
terest in the business, the firm becoming 
Scarbrough & Hicks, and for ten years past 
he has devoted hiv time and attention solely 
to the interests of this hause. Since 1889, 
the date of Mr. Scarbrough’s removal to Aus- 
tin, Mr. Hicks has had personal charge of the 
business. i 

This house is well known throughout cen- 
tral Texas, being one of the largest and finan- 
cially the most solid establishments in this 
section of the State. The firm employs twenty 
clerks, uses both the cash and credit system 
and does an annual businees of $250,000. A 


reputation for honest dealing, for goods of 
the best quality at the lowest living prices, 
for courteous clerks able to converse with 
buyers in any local vernacular, backed by 
ample means, vigorous brains, keen business 
forsight, tact and good management have 
made the mercantile house of Scarbrough & 
Hicks what itis. The firm annually handle a 
large amount af cotton and are leading stock- 
holders in every progressive enterprise. 

Mr. Hicks’ name always heads every list 


gotten up for charitable purposes. If the 


' cause is worthy he does not seek to know its 


creed but donates liberally and substantially 
as becomes one of his position and means. 
He has been a Trustee of the Rockdale pub- 
lie schools since the date of their organization 
and he has taken an interest in them second 
only to that which he has taken in his own 
personal matters. Ife is an upright member 
in and officer of the Baptist Church, giving 
it the warmest moral and financial support. 

In 1879 Mr. Hicks married Miss Maggie 
Hall, daughter of John Hall, deceased. Mise 
Hall established and taught successfully for 
five years before her marriage the first per- 
manent school in Rockdale. Intellectually 
her husband’s equal, her finer qualities a foil 
to his more sturdy traits, the union has been 
one of nnusual happiness that charms and 
cheers all who come under its benign influ- 
ence. Three bright, intelligent children 
bless their home. 
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C. JOHNSON, one of the industrious 
and thrifty Swedish-Americans of 
Williamson county, Texas, is the sub- 
ject of this article. He resides on a 
farin four miles west of Taylor. His advent 
to the county dates January 15, 1878, at 
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which time he located on his present farm, 
having purchased it the preceding February. 
November 22, 1872, he first beheld Texas 
territory, Denison and Sherman being his 
objective points on first coming. He was 
there engaged in railroad work for several 
months, and was similarly employed at vari- 
ous other points in the State until 1877, 
working during that time for the Transcon- 
tinental, the Southern Pacific and the Inter- 
national & Great Northern. During the 
winter of 1877 Mr. Johnson was employed 
by W. Whipple near Austin. Having prac- 
ticed the strictest economy all these years, 
our subject was enabled to save from his 
small earnings sufficient money with which 
to buy him a home. In looking about fur a 


location he chose Williamson county, and cast 


his lot with her people. He bought 131 
acres, and is now cultivating about one-half 
of it. He has it well improved, and has, 
besides his farming interest, a surplus of 
stock, both cattle and mules, and of the latter 
probably the finest span to be found in the 
State. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Sweden, Sandszo, 
Saken district, Yonkoping Land State, Sep- 
tember 22, 1845, son of John and Annie 
(Gowen) Larson. His father was a fisher- 
man. Besides our subject, Mr. and Mrs. 
Larson had the following children: An in- 
fant, deceased; John August, of Henry coun- 
ty, Missouri; Charlotte Mary; Johanna 
Christina; Gustava Louisa, the wife of Peter 
M. Johnson; and Claus Otto, deceased. 

November 22, 1871, Mr. Johnson em- 
barked at Gottenberg, Sweden, via Hull and 
Liverpool, on the National Line steamer 
Egypt for New York. Proceeding to Chi- 
cago, he was engaged two months as a mason, 
helping to rebuild the city so recently de- 
rtroyed by fire. He then went to his brother’s 
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in Missouri, remaining there until March 6, 
1872, when he was employed on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad, between Boone- 
ville and Sedalia. Six months later he went 
to Parsons, Kansas, whence about three weeks 
later he came to Texas, landing in Denison 
and Sherman as before stated. 

Mr. Johnson was married in Austin, 
Texas, March 2, 1878, to Anna Matilda 
Carlson, the oldest of a family of six chil- 
dren, the others being Mary, Carl, Lizzie, 
Augusta and Gustave. The wife of our sub- 
ject was born in the district of Skede, State 
of Yonkoping Land, Sweden, February 18, 
1844. She left her native land in 1875, set- 
ting sail from Gottenberg on the 15th of 
Septen:ber in that year, and arriving at Chi- 
cago, Illinois, on the 15th of October fol- 
lowing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have three children: 
Albert Cornelius, born October 17, 1881; 
Alice Matilda, born January 14, 1883; and 
Ellen Constance, born July 29, 1884. The 
family are members of the Lutheran Church. 


factor and one uf the men whose enter- 
>% prise has helped to make the town of 
Lyons, Burleson county, was born in Lafay- 
ette county, Missouri, June 15, 1842. He 
is one of a family of nine children born to 
Josiah and Elizabeth M. Barnett, who were 
natives, the father of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and the mother of Waverly, Missouri. On 
his father’s side Mr. Barnett comes of Ger- 
man ancestry, the first settler of his name on 
this side of the Atlantic being his great- 
grandfather, a native German who came to 
America some time during the latter part of 
the last century and settled in Maryland. 


(J te C. BARNETT, merchant, cotton 
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There, in Hagerstown, John Barnett, the 
futher of Josiah and the grandfather of John 
C. of this article, was bern. He married 
Sarah Price, a native of that place, and a 
sister of Judge William Price, who was for 
many years a distinguished jurist of Balti- 
more, and by this marriage had a number of 
children, five of whom were sons, William, 
Arthur, Washington, John and Josiah, three 


of whom at a later date became citizens of | 
° l 
Texas. Josiah Barnett went when a young | 


man from Maryland to Missouri, where he 
met and married Elizabeth M. Clark, and 
subsequently moved to this State, settling in 
1856 at Lockhart, in Caldwell county. He 
died at Brenham in 1867, during the yellow 
fever epidemic, in the- forty-cighth year of 
his age. 

Mr. Barnett’s maternal ancestors came or- 
iginally from Virginiaand wereamong the first 
settlers of Kentucky and Missouri. His moth- 
er belonged to the distinguished Clark family 
of these two States, the most conspicuous 
members of which were Governor Clark, of 
Kentucky, and John B. Clark, Sr., and John 
B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, both representa- 
tives in Congress from Missouri and promi- 
nent in State politics for many years. She 
was also a relative of Governor Trigg, of 
Kentucky: she survived her husband a num- 
ber of years, dying at Lyons in 1583, near 
the sixtieth year of her age. 

Josiah and Elizabeth M. Barnett had nine 
children, three of whom, two daughters and 
a son, died young and were buried at the old 
Mount Hope Presbyterian Church in Lafay- 
ette county, Missouri, before the family’s 
removal to Texas. The othera are: John 
Clark, the subject of this sketch; William 
S., a resident of Caldwell, Burleson county; 
Bennett H., who was drowned in the Noda- 
way river, northwest Missouri, while on a 
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visit there in 1863, being then in his twenty- 


| first year; George W., who died of yellow 
| fever at Brenham in 1867; Hugh C., a resi- 


dent of Lampasas, this State; and Arthur, 
who lives at Lyons, Burleson county. 

The eldest of this family, John C., the 
subject of this sketch, was in his fourteenth 
year when his parents moved to Texas. His 
youth was spent on the farm in Caldwell 
county. He received only a fair common- 
school education. In the spring of 1861 he 
entered the Confederate army, enlisting in 
Company B, Twenty-fifth Texas Cavalry 
(Debray’s old regiment), with which he be- 
gan active service along the coast in this 
State. He wasin the battle of Galveston, and 
later the engagements on Red river, — Mans- 
tield, Pleasant Hill, Yellow Bayou and Jenkins’ 
Ferry. With the exception of a slight wound 
received at Pleasant Hill, he passed through 
the term of his service without injury, was 
never captured, and surrendered with his 
regiment at Tlouston, May 25, 1865. 

His father having moved to Brenham dur- 
ing the war, Mr. Barnett went to that place 
and immediately turned his attention to the 
pursuits of peace, taking employment in the 
cattle business, which he followed for about 
three years from that date. Those were the 
days when the cattle industry in Texas at- 
tracted the attention of the most enterprising 
citizens of the State and absorbed most of 
ite capital. Mr. Barnett drove north to Ne- 
braska and Kansas and east to the then great 
cattle markets of Shreveport and New Or- 
leans, and led the active, varied and interest- 
ing life of the “cow man,” as he has since 
been pictured in the literature of the period. 

In 1868 he began the mercantile business, 
taking charge of a business at Long Point, 
the firm being Craig & Barnett, which asso- 
ciation continued there until the fall of 1880. 
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In October of that year, when it became 
known that a town would be established on 
the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Railway, 
then under construction at or near where 
Lyons now stands, Mr. Barnett came to this 
place and opened a stock of goods for Pam- 
pell & Harrison, of Brenham, thus becoming 
the first merchant of the town. In fact he 
settled here before there was any town, the 
town site not being surveyed until the De- 
cember after he located. For two years he 
managed the business of his old employers, 
built up a large establishment for them, and 
then bought them ont, and became inter- 
ested also in farming and in the cotton busi- 
ness, having been for a number of years the 
principal cotton-bnyer of this place. 

Mr. Barnett has always been regarded as 
one of the representative men of Lyons, and 
has taken an active interest in everything 
relating to the welfare of the place. He is 
well known throughout this entire section, 
having for twenty-eight years handled cattle, 
merchandise and cotton in the northern part 
of Washington county and the southern part 
of Burleson, among the people of which lo- 
cality his standing is of the best and his 
ability as a business man universally recog- 
nized. He has taken but little interest in 
politics, and has never held any office. He 
affiliates with the Democrats and gives an 
earnest and active support to the nominees 
of the party, but has never yet asked for 
himself the suffrages of his fellow-citizens. 

Mr. Barnett married Miss Mary Catherine 
Clark at Long Point, Washington county, in 
November, 1871, Mre. Barnett being a na- 
tive of Tennessee and an orphan girl. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett have had eleven children, 
eight of whom are now living, these being 
Josiah Clark, Mary Elizabeth, Bennett 
Henry, Malcom Scott, John Arthur, Winnie 


Davis, Frank Roberts, and Catherine Ruth. 

Mr. Barnett was made a Mason in 1869, 
since which time he has taken an active 
interest in the order. He also belongs to 
the Knights of Pythias. The religious con- 
nection of his antecedents was with the Pres- 
byterian Church, toward which he leans in 


belief. 


\ILLIAM H. JENKINS.—The States 
W of the American Union where family 
influence and the potency of family 
names have been most felt, are undoubtedly 
Virginia and South Carolina; and from these 
two States have come some of the brightest 
intellects, some of the.bravest and worthiest 
men that have ever figured in the history of 
this country. Texas which drew in her early 
days from all the older communities for her 
citizenship, has had to make frequent ac- 
knowledgment to the States here named. 

To South Carolina the subject of this sketch 
traces his ancestry on his father’s side, and to 
Virginia his descent on his mother’s side. - 
The Jenkins were among the first settlers of 
South Carolina. They figured in the early 
wars, and as far as is known, they were brave 
soldiers and discharged their duties well. 
The paternal grandfather of William H. Jen- 
kins and a son fell at the battle of King’s 
Mountain, one of the decisive engagements 
of the Revolutionary period, while still oth- 
ers of his progenitors, William and Henry 
Robertson, were soldiers in the colonial war 
for independence and fought under Washing- 
ton. His paternal grandparents, Jesse and 
Nancy Jenkins, were among the early settlers 
of Tennessee, moving there about the first 
decade of this century, where the grandfather 
was for many years engaged as a surveyor 
and was prominent in local land matters. 
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On his mother’s side Mr. Jenkins’ people | of eighty-eight. Mrs. Jenkins died in this 


came from Virginia. Ilis grandfather, Hern- 


don Green, was born in Virginia, and for 


many years was a resident of Tennessee, be- 
ing a member of one of the largest and must 
prominent families of that State. His brother, 
Judge Nathan Green, was a distinguished 
jurist and a legal educator, and in addition to 
having served as Chief Justice of the Supreme 


county about ten years later, aged seventy- 
two. Jesse T. Jenkins died here in 1881, 
from the effects of disease contracted in the 
Confederate army during the late war. Will- 
iam II. and Alpheus G. are still residents of 
the county. 

William H. Jenkins was born at Win- 
chester, Tennessee, March 31, 1838. He was 


Court of that State, probably prepared more © sixteen when he was brought to Texas. After 


young men for the profession of the law than | 


any other man of his day and generation in 
the Southwest. He was the father of the la- 
mented General Tom Green, who was long 
prominent in Texas history. Herndon Green 
was a soldier in the war of 1812, a planter of 
wealth and a man of sterling character. 
James N. Jenkins, the father of William 


South Carolina, but was reared in middle 
Tennessee, whither his parents anoved during 
his childhood. He married Susan A. Green 
of Franklin county, Tennessee, about 1837, 
and eleven years later in 1848, died at the 
early age of thirty-six. His widow and three 
sons, Wiliam H., Jesse T. and Alpheus G., 
were taken into the family of Mrs. Jenkins’ 
father, by whom they were brought at a later 
date to Texas. It was in 1854 that the first 
move was made by Herndon Green to estab- 
lish himself on Texas soil. He came out 
that year at the head of a party made up of 
himself, his son Stephen T. and his three 
grandsons, the Jenkins brothers, with about 
thirty slaves, and he stopped for abont one 
year at LaGrange. In 1855 he moved to 
Burleson county, where he purchased land 
and settled. The same year the remainder of 
the family was brought out, and a plantation 
opened where he located about two miles 
north of Caldwell. There he spent the re- 
mainder of his life, dying in 1878, at the age 
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three or four years spent in this county, he 
was sent on account of ill health in 1859, to 
southwest Texas, where he secured a position 
as clerk in the mercantile house of Ulrich & 
Jones, of San Antonio. In 1860, he went in 
the interest of his employers to Parras, Mex- 
ico, Where they had a branch establishment, 


-and was there in their employ when the late 
H. of tbis article was born in Winnsboro, ` 


war opened. He returned to Texas at the 


opening of hostilities, and offered himself for 


—_—_— aa ia aŮŘŘŮĖĂĂ——ŘŮ I — 


service in the Confederate army. He was ac- 
cepted and put on frontier duty under Gen- 
eral Henry McCulloch, and spent the first 
eight months of the war in service against 
the Comanche [Indians along the Pecos, 
Neuces, Rio Grande, and the head waters of 
the Colorado river. He then returned to cen- 
tral Texas, and in October, 1861, enlisted in 
Company G, Eighth Texas Cavalry (Terry’s 
Rangers), with which he went at once to the 
torces operating in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
Beyinning with the engagments at Woodson- 
ville, Kentucky, where General Terry fell, he 
was in the service continuously until the sur- 
render, taking part in all the campaigns and 
engagements in which his command partici- 
pated, the last being the fight on Haw river, 
near Guilford Court House, North Carolina, 
on April 14, 1865. He entered the service 
as a private; was later made Commissary upon 
petition of his regiment, and served as Com- 


. missary during the greater part of the war, 


x 
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doing duty also as a private in ranks. 

When the war was over Mr. Jenkins re- 
turned to Texas, reaching his home in Burle- 
son county on July 5, 1865. Accepting the 
results of the war in good faith, he turned 
his attention at once to the problems of peace. 
His first move was to purchase a tract of 200 
acres of land on the Brazos bottoms, on which 
he began farming. In 1866 he married Miss 
Mary R. Lipscomb, and extending his farm- 
ing operations, in which he met with good 
success, he purchased other land which he 
opened to cultivation. For seventeen years 
he pursued actively and energetically his agri- 
cultural enterprises until 1882, when he 
inoved to Caldwell, where a year later he en- 
gaged in the lumber business. In 1884, his 
brother Alphens G. became interested with 
him in this, under the firn name of Jenkins & 
Jenkins, and the business has been conducted 
in their joint name since. Mr. Jenkins is 
also president of the Caldwell Cotton Oil 
Mill Company, which he helped to organize 
in 1890, and has other local interests. His 
career has been that of a business man strict- 
ly; he never sought any office, and has held 
only a few minor official preferments, such 
as have been placed upon him by his fellow- 
citizens. He has met with good success asa 
business man, which may be attributed to 
those qualities which always win under favor- 
able conditions: industry, economy and meth- 
od. He has made it a rule throughout life 
to have but one business at a time, and to 
give that close and undivided attention. 
Knowing the value of promptness in discharg- 
ing one’s obligations, he has endeavored to 
observe a strict compliance with every prom- 
ise, whether verbal or written. He was made 
a Mason at the age of twenty-two at Athens, 
Georgia, under a dispensation from the 
Grand Lodge of Texas, and has been an active 


and zealous member of the order ever since. 
lle is a member of the Missionary Baptist 
Church, and has raised his family of five 
children under church influences. These are: 
Edward G.; Susan A., wife of E. H. Bar- 
nett; Mary B., Jessie B. and Winnie S.—all 
educated at Baylor College. 
J ty, Texas, is a member of one of the 
oldest families in America. As early as 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Atkinsons resided in North Carolina, and our 
subject now has in his possession a copy of a 
will given in 1760, by his great-grandfather, 
Richard Washington, and also one given by 
his great-grandtather, Samuel Atkinson, Sr., 
in 1762, in which year he died. J. W. At- 
kinson’s grandmother, Sarah Washington, 
was a second cousin of George Washington; 
she was the wife of Samuel Atkinson, Jr. 
The family continued to reside in North Car- 
olina until 1797, when Samuel Atkinson, Jr., 
grandfather of our subject, died, and his 
widow and family then moved to Geor- 
gia. After her death her descendants 
scattered through several States. Samuel 
W. Atkinson, the father of our sub- 
ject, was born in North Carolina in 1797, 
about the time of the death of hisfather. The 
mother then moved to Georgia, where he 
was reared to manhood. In Morgan county, 
that State, October 28, 1818, he married 
Nancy Jordan, and they then lived in Frank- 
lin county until 1838, in that year moved to 
Pontatoc county, Mississippi, and in 1850 
came to Texas, locating on the Colorado river 


at Webberville, eighteen miles from Austin. 
The mother died there June 3, 1871, aged 
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W. ATKINSON, of Williamson coun- 
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eighty years, and the father then made his | town; Ozias, a physician of Florence; May, 
home with our subject until his death, which | deceased; and Isadore, at home. 
occurred July 27, 1872. Hewasa hatter by In his political views, Mr. Atkinson sup- 
trade, also taught school many years, waea ports the principles of the Democratic party, 
member of the Methodist Church and the ix a Royal Arch Mason, and has served as 
Masonic order, and was a Democrat in his. Worshipful) Master in the Masonic order; 
political views. was formerly a member of the Odd Fellows 
J. W. Atkinson, the only survivor of his order, and is a Deacon in the Missionary 
parents’ seven children, was born in Franklin | Baptist Church. Ie came to this State be- 
county, Georgia, September 10, 1829. In ! fore Florence was started, has been a potent 
1849 he came to Texas, and, after a short stop factor in its development, and has gained the 
at Webberville, Travis county, located in reputation of being a conservative and eafe 
Williamson county, and has lived in the vi- | business man. He has always been foremost 
cinity of Florence since 1851. During the in every good work in his community. 
tirst five years after locating in this State he 
wes engaged in farming, but in 1856 em- e De 
barked in merchandising at Florence. After 
continuing that occupation thirty-two years, 
Mr. Atkinson retired from business. He 
owns 1,500 acres of agricultural land, 500 ty, is a son of T. A. and Margaret 
acres of which is under a fine state of culti- | (McSween) Faubion. The great-grandfather 
vation and the balance pasture. of our subject was a native of Uolland, but 
In Tippah county, Mississippi, September | located in Pennsylvania before the Revolu- 
20, 1549, at the age of twenty years, our sub- i tionary war. He afterward located on what 
ject was united in marriage to Sarah M. was then known as the territory of Franklin, 
Stanley. The Stanley family first lived in | in Tenneseee, and the family lived in Cocke 
South Carolina, afterward in Tenneseee, next | county until just before the opening of the 
in Mississippi, and then came to Texas. The « Civil war, when they settled in different parts 
father of Mrs. Atkinson now lives in Lam. | of the country. The father of our subject 
pasas county, this State, being eighty-seven | was born, reared and married in that county, 
years of age. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson have | and remained there until 1865, when he lo- 
had thirteen children, viz.: John W., a mer- : cated in Milam county, Texas. He now re- 
chant of Florence; William H., a physician | sides near Marble Falls, Burnet county, and 
of Killen, Bell county; Cordelia, wife of A. ' is engaged in agricultural pursuits. Whiie 
J. Hoover, a farmer and stock man also of that | residing in Tennessee he followed merchan- 
city; Benjamin F., a farmer near Florence; dising. He is a staunch Democrat, and a 
George C., a druggist of Florence; Emily E., | member of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
wife of L. G. Babo, a merchant of Florence; , Church, The maternal grandfather of our 
Lucy P., wife of John M. Stryhorn, a physi- ; subject was a native of Scotland, and came to 
cian of Bartlett, Texas; Lulu, deceased; | America about 1820, locating in Tennes- 
James F., a druggist of Florence; Mattie E., | see. He raised his family in Cocke county. 
wife of W. F. Casey, a merchant of George- | Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Faubion were the parents 


[AMES HENRY FAUBION, a promi- 


nent business man of Williamson coun- 
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of eight children, namely: James Henry, the 
subject of this biography; William, of Ter- 
rell, Texas; Sophronia, wife of J. F. Pangle, 
Tax Collector of Burnet county: Samuel H., 
Josephand Alexander, of Marble Falls, Texas; 
Sallie, wife of J. B. Pangle, of Burnet coun- 
ty; and Fred, also a resident of that county. 
The wife and mother died in 1885. 

James H. Faubion was born in Newport, 
Cocke county, Tennessee, August 20, 1844. 
In 1861 he enlisted as a private in Company 
C, Twenty-sixth Tennessee Infantry, and 
served until the surrender. With 13,000 
others, he was captured at the battle of Fort 
Donelson, spent eight months in Camp Mor- 
ton prison, was then exchanged, and the reg- 
iment was reorganized. Mr. Faubion then 
participated in the battles of Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Mission- 
ary Ridge, the Atlanta campaign, returning 
with Hood to Tennessee, served in the battle 
of.Franklin, and then went into the Caroli- 
nas, when the war closed. He held the po- 
sition of First Sergeant at the time of the 
surrender. 

Our subject came to Texas with his father 
in 1865, and in 1870 came to his present 
farm of 200 acres, seventy-five of which is 
cultivated. The place is located two miles 
south of Leander. In addition to his farming 
interests, he also carries a large stock of lum- 
ber, hardware and furniture. Mr. Faubion 
is a staunch Democrat in political matters, 
and in 1884 was elected by his party as Rep- 
resentative of the Seventy-eighth district in 
the Legislature and has held that position 
ever since, with the exception of one term. 
The district is now known as the Seventy-first, 
and composed of Williamson county. While 
in the Legislature Mr. Fanbion gave much 
of his attention to the laws governing the 
public lands of the State, was instrumental in 
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framing the law throwing open the same to 
settlement, requiring the cattlemen to take 
out a regular lease, and also gave much at- 
tention to school matters. He assisted in 
establishing the present system of county su- 
perintendents. The convict question also 
became an important one during his term, he 
having opposed the present lease system. 

Mr. Faubion was married near where he 
now lives, December 22, 1868, to Margaret 
C. Mason. They have had seven children: 
Earl M., Mary L., Addie B., Margaret M., 
Lola, Kate and Oran. The eldest son has 
charge of his father’s store. Mr- Faubion is 
president of the Farmers: Insurance Com- 
pany, is a member of the I. O. O. F., and is 
an Elder in the old-school Presbyterian 


Church. 
PORES 
ge MUNRO, of Williamson county, 


is a son of David and Isabella (Munro) 

Munro, natives of Ross county, Scot- 
land, where the family have lived for many 
generations. The father of our subject was 
a blacksmith by occupation, but for many 
years had charge of the water works in the 
city of Dundee. His death occurred in the 
county of Ross, in 1877, and the mother 
died at the same place about 1872. They 
were the parents of five children: John, the 
subject of this sketch; Alexander, a farmer 
of Manitoba, Canada; David, railroad sta- 
tion agent at Motherwell, Scotland; James, 
deceased; and Collin, a blacksmith, of Liberty 
Hill, Texas. 

John Munro was born in Dundee, Scotland, 
March 16, 1846, and early in life learned the 
blacksmith’s trade. At the age of twenty 
years, he emigrated to America, landing at 
Galveston, Texas, in February, 1867, and for 
the following four years was engaged in 
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farming. near Anstin, Travis county. Ile 
first began work at his trade, but as he was 
obliged to use charcoal instead of stone coal, 
as he had been tanght, he was not able to 
satisfy himself and gave up the shop. Since 
1871 Mr. Munro has made his home at Liberty 
Hill, where he was engaged in blacksmith- 
ing until 1883, and in that yeqr embarked in 
the hardware business. He now carries a 
stock, amounting to $2,500, and is also en- 
gaged in farming. 

December 22, 1870, in Travis county, 
Texas, our subject was united in marriave to 
Jennie Ross, who came with her parents to 
America in the same vessel ag did Mr. Munro, 
and who was raised within five miles of his 
heme. They became acquainted after locat- 
ing in Travis connty. Sbe was a daughter 
of William and Mary (Campbell) Ross. The 
mother is deceased, and the father still resides 
in Travis connty. Mr. and Mrs. Munro have 
eleven children: Mary J., David, Jennie, Fan- 
nie, William, James, Maggie, John O., Lulu J., 
Dora L. and Horace Nelson. Politically, our 
subject affiliatea with the Democratic party, 
is Treasurer of the Board of Directors of 
Liberty Normal and Business College, and a 
Trustee of the free school. In his social 
relations he is a Master Mason, and eelig- 
iously is a member of the Methodist Church, 
in which he holds the position of Superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. 


ALR LUAN 


B. SANDERS, a successful farmer of 
Burleson county, was born in Morgan 
county, Georgia, in 1829, a son of Simeon 
Sandere, a native aleo of that State. The 
elder Sanders was a teacher and followed his 
profession a number of years in his native 
State, was a fine surveyor and located a great 
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deal of land in western Texas. His death’ 
occurred in Hays county, this State, in his 
eighty-sixth year. The name of 
Simeon Sanders’ wife was Arpie Sims, she 
being a daughter of Charles Sims, formerly 
of Georgia. 


maiden 


Mr. and Mrs. Sanders were the parents of 
four children: Henry, William, J. B. and 
Nancy. Only the two younger members of 
this family are now living. The daughter 
was married toa Mr. Simington and resides 
now in Milam county, Texas. 

J. B. Sanders was reared in Walton county, 
Georgia, whither his parents moved when he 
was young. He was brought up on the farm 
and received only limited educational advan- 
tages. In January, 1853, he located inWash- 
ington county, Texas, where, after residing a 
year at Brenham, he settled on a farm between 
that place and La Grange and engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. He followed this suc- 
cessfully np to the opening of the late war, 
when he entered the Confederate army, enlist- 
ing in Company B, Sixteenth Texas Infantry, 
with which he served in the Trans- Mississippi 
Department, being in active service till the 
close of hostilities. He took part in most of 
the engagements west of the Mississippi river, 
among them Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Mil- 
liken’s Bend, Jenkins’ Ferry and other smaller 
ones. After the surrender Mr. Sanders con- 
verted what property he had into money and 
with the proceeds—about $600—engayed in 
buying cotton. He was successful at this and 
by 1867 had made between $3,000 and $4,000. 
With this amount he purchased a stock of 
goods and began the mercantile business at 
Yegua in Burleson county. He was so en- 
gaged only a short time, when he again took 
up agricultural pursnits, which he has fol- 
lowed steadily and successfully ever since. 
He now owns a farm of 700 acres, lying in 
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the western part of the county, 250 acres of 
which is in cultivation and reasonably well 
improved, 

November 25, 1859, Mr. Sanders married 
Miss Lydia Armstrong, who was born in 
Mississippi, and who was a daughter of John 
and Lydia Armstrong, the father being a 
native of Alabama, and the mother a native 
of Mississippi. The issue of this marriage 
was one son: J. D. Sanders. The wife and 
mother died in 1863, and six years later Mr. 
Sanders married Mre. Nancy Ann Oldham, 
the widow of Thomas Oldham, and a daugh- 
ter of Charles Leeper. This lady was born 
in Lawrence county, Alabama. By this 
union Mr. Sanders has had three children: 
Ida, who is now deceased; Dona, the wife of 
James Harvey; and Howell C. 


af ee 


and efficient Treasurer of Burleson 

county, was born in Coosa county, 
Alabama, January 5, 1853, and is the 
youngest son of William H. and Eliza J. 
Womble, who are natives, the father of 
North Carolina and the mother of South 
Carolina. His ‘parents were married in 
Alabama where they spent the greater part 
of their lives, the father dying there in 1857, 
The mother and children remained in Ala- 
bama till most of the children became grown 
when, in 1869, they came to Texas and 
settled in Burleson” county. The mother 
died in Caldwell, this county, in 1890. Most 
of the children married in this county and 
settled here and elsewhere in the State. The 
eldest and youngest, Sallie J. widow of Rev. 
F. H. Carroll, and Sudie E. wife of Rev- 
James M. Carroll, reside in Lampasas; the 


J e C. WOMBLE, the present popular 


OF TEXAS. 


second and fifth, William T. and Jud. C., are 
residents of Caldwell, while the third, John 
E. lives at San Angelo, and the fourth, 
Henry G., died in Burleson county before 
the removal of the remainder of the family 
out from Alabama. 

Jud C. of this article, being next to the 
youngest of the family, was sixteen when he 
caine to Texas. His boyhood had been spent 
in Coosa county, Alabama, in the schools of 
which county and at the Baptist college 
located at Talladega, he received his educa- 
tion. His first employment on locating in ` 
this county was as a farm hand on Hooker’s 
prairie. He was so engaged for three years 
when, in 1871, he secured a clerkship with 
Dean & Carroll, at Caldwell, and for three 
years following clerked in the mercantile 
business. He then formed a partnership 
with James L. Dean, and engaged in business 
for himself at Deanville in Burleson county. 

In 1881 he disposed of his interest at 
Deanville, and returning to Caldwell just 
prior to the completion of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe railway to this place, opened 
a general store here, out of which grew his 
present establishment, namely, groceries, 
guns and sporting goods. Later Mr. R. E. 
McArthur became interested in the business, 
the firm tecoming Womble & McArthur 
standing so at this time. Messrs. Womble 
& McArthur carry a select stock of goods in 
their line and control a large trade. 

In March 1888, Mr. Womble was ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the office of 
Treasurer of Burleson county. In Novem- 
ber following he was elected to the same 
position, and two years later was re-elected, 
and in November, 1892, was again elected 
as his own successor. He has made the 
citizens of Burleson county an honest and 
capable officer, and that they appreciate his 
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faithful services is shown by the practically 
unanimous vote by which they have each 
time elected him to this office. 

In December 1884, Mr. Womble married | 
Miss Mary E. Oliver, a daughter of Dr. J. | 
P. Oliver, an old and prominent physician of 
Burleson county, £ sketch of whom appears 
under an appropriate title in this work. Mr. 
and Mra. Womble have three children, Her- 
bert, Oliver and Henry, and both are mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, 


EORGE S. GRAVES, Justice of the 


Peace, merchant and Postmaster : 


{ 
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|| Lilac, Milam county, was born in the 
town of Independence, Washington 
county, Texas, January 12, 1556, and is the | 
youngest child of Dr. John H. and Julia | 
Graves, of North Carolina, who moved to 
Texas in 1852, and six years later settled in 
Milam county. where they spent the remain- | 
der of their lives. An extended notice of | 
them is given in the sketch of their eldest | 
son, Thomas H. Graves, which appears else- 
where in this volume. The subject of this | 
notice was raised in Milam county in the 
vicinity where he now lives. Lack of school 
facilities interfered with his early education 
but by industry and application on his 
own part he acquired some knowledge of 
books as he grew up and having determined 
on a college course he entered Davilla school 
at the age of sixteen, where he remained for 
five years, defraying his own expenses and 
taking the full course prescribed by the cur- 
ricalm. His inclination leading him to in- 
door pursuits he began the mercantile busi- 
ness at Lilac in 1879, which, with the 
exception of two years, he has followed at 
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that place since. The same year when the 
postoftico was established at Lilac he receiv- 
ed the appointment as Postinaster and has 
held it since. In 1890 he was elected 
Justice of the Peace of Precinct No. 5, and 
re-elected in 1892, which office he has since 
held. Mr. Graves has been moderately suc- 
cessful in a worldly way, but his chief value 
to the community in which he resides is not 
so much for the amount of his accumulations 
He has be- 
come to the people of his locality one of 
those indispensable factors always found in 


as for hia services as a citizen. 


well regulated communities on whom every- 
body feels at liberty to call for advice in mat- 
ters of law, businesa, politics and the like, 
and who in the course of a year does as much 
work gratnitously as many men do on hand- 
some salaries. To his credit it may be said 
that he does such work cheerfully and does 
it well. He has been frequently solicited to 
run for office, but has never consented, simply 
accepting the offices he has held as a matter 


' of accommodation to his friends and neigh- 


bors. In politics he is a Democrat and takes 
an active interest in everything of a political 
nature. Publie enterprises--whatever will 
improve, elevate or adorn the society in 
which he moves and the country in which he 
inakes his home—meet his eordial appro- 
bation and receive his prompt advocacy and 
assistance. The education of the masses 
through free schools provided or greatly as- 
sisted by the State government has always 
found in him a friend and a supporter and he 
has contributed from his own means in put- 
ting the schools in the locality where he 
resides on a permanent and advantageous 
footing, he and his two brothers, Thomas H. 
aud Fred A., having erected a building near 
where they live; they have a good school 
majntained nine months in a year. 
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Mr. Graves married Miss Emma L. Bal- 
lard of Milam county, on September 15, 
1881. Mrs. Graves was born in Halletts- 
ville, Lavaca county, October 22, 1858, being 
a daughter of Joseph J. and Sallie Ballard, 
her father a native of Kentucky and her 
mother a native of Georgia. Her father was 
a representative of the distinguished Ballard 
family of Kentucky, being a great-grand- 
nephew of Bland Ballard, an associate of 
Daniel Boone in pioneer days in the “ Blue 
Grass State.” Joseph J. Ballard came to 
Texas in 1854 and settled at Hallettsville, 
Lavaca county, where he was prominent in 
business and politics until his death, which 
occurred in 1861. Mrs. Graves’ mother, 
whose maiden name was Hillyer, was a de- 
scendant of an old Georgia family, being a 
danghter of Dr. John F. Hillyer, a prominent 
physician, Doctor of Divinity and Doctor of 
Laws of the State, and a niece of the eminent 
jurist, Junius Hillyer, and of Granby Hillyer 
of Atlanta, Georgia. She died at the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. Graves, while on a visit 
October 6, 1883. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graves have had born to 
= tbem three children, two of whom are living: 
Ruth C., born March 24, 1885 and Ada E., 
born December 20, 1887. 

Mr. and Mrs. Graves are inembers of the 
Methodist Chureh, of which Mr. Graves has 
been a Steward for a number of years. 


AUEK UNAN 


R. J. P. OLIVER, for twenty-six years 
D a practicing physician of Caldwell, 

Burleson county, being, in point of 
residence. one of the oldest physicians in the 
county, is a native of Memphis, Tennessee, 
where he was boin August 26, 1837. His 
parents were Thomas and Elizabeth Oliver, 
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who were also natives of Tennessee, where 
they were born early in this century. The 
father died when a young man, and the 
mother was twice afterward married, and is 
still living, residing now in Caldwell parish, 
Louisiana, vigorous yet in mind and body. 
She is a woman of great piety, having been a 
member of the Baptist Church for sixty 
years and faithful in the service of her 
Master. 

James P. Oliver was mainly reared in 
Louisiana, whither his mother moved when 
he was young. He received but limited 
educational advantages, and at the age of 
twenty began to read medicine under Drs. 
John E. Wright and C. C. Merideth, of 
Columbia, Caldwell parish, Louisiana. He 
graduated from the medical department of 
the University of Louisiana in 18659, and 
immediately took up the practice of his 
profession in Moorehouse parish. Later he 
moved into Winn parish, where in 1860 he 
married. He was just entering on what 
promised to be a prosperous and very satis- 
factory professional career when the late Civil 
war came on. Like hundreds and thousands 
of others, he felt that his country had claims 
on him superior to those of a business or 
professional nature, and in 1862 he eutered 
the Confederate army, enlisting as a private 
in the Third Lonisiana Regiment of Infan- 
try, serving on detail duty as a physiciau and 
surgeon with this command until after the 
fall of Vicksburg, when he passed a success- 
ful examination, and thereafter served as 
army surgeon in the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment until the close of the war. After the 
surrender he resumed the practice of his 
profession on his own account in Winn 
parish, Louisiana, and followed it there until 
November, 1867. At that date he came to 
Texas, and after stopping a short time in 
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Bell county located, December 24th follow- 
ing, at Caldwell, Burleson county, which place 
has since been his home. During his resid- 
ence here Dr. Oliver has given his time 
chiefly to his profession, having also had 
some farming interests and been interested 
at different times in the drug business. But 
it is as a physician and surgeon that he is 
best known, and as a physician and surgeon 
that he has done the work for which he is 
b: st known. One could hardly have followed 
the profession as zealously as he has 
without having accomplished some solid 
results, not so much in the matter of tinances 
alone as in the guod for his fellow-beings. 
The doctor is one of those physicians who 
look on their profession to be used in 
alleviating the ills of the race. He has there- 
fore never felt privileged to use it for 
purely personal ends, but has held himself 
in readiness with all the knowledge and 
skill he possessed to be called wherever bis 
services have been needed. While he has 
accumulated some means he has nevertheless 
done a vast amount of charity work. He has 
profited by association with bis brethren of 
the profession, and has been an interested 
member of their meetings. He has wit- 
nessed many changes in the practice of medi- 
cine during the twenty-six years of his pur- 
suit of it in this State, and he has gone 
through hardships and sufferings, which 
would have broken down a less robust 
constitution, and which have not been with- 
out marked effects on his. It is related, 
however, with pride by many of the Doctor’s 
old friends and patients that he has never 
failed them in times of distress, respond- 
ing willingly to their calls at all hours and 
in all kinds of weather and, staying with 
them as long as his presence was needed. 

March 15, 1860, Dr. Oliver married Miss 
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Catherine Ann Haddox, a daughter of 
Thomas J. and Mary Haddox, then residing 
in Winn parish, Lonisiana. Mrs. Oliver 
was born in Wilcox county, Alabama, Sep- 
tember 22, 1840, and was reared in her 
native place. Her parents moved to Texas 
in 1867, and died in Burleson county. Dr. 
Oliver and wife have had a family of eleven 
children, as follows: Frances R., who was 
married to W. H. Hundley, and with their 
four children, Willian, Katie, Edena, and 
Cora, reside in Caldwell; James R., who is a 
clerk in a mercantile house in Temple, 
Texas; Mary E., who was married to J. C. 
Womble, and with their three children, 
Herbert, Oliver, and Henry, reside in Cald- 
well; Katie M., who was married to J. H. 
Webb, and with their one child, Pauline, 
reside in Bryan, Texas; William H., a 
practicing physician of Merle, Burleson 
county; Tola J. and Frederick C., clerks at 
Caldwell; Edis T.; John P., deceased; and 
Charles B. 

The religious connection of the family is 
with the Baptist Church, of which both 
the Doctor and his wife have been members 
for more than twenty years. Dr. Oliver is 
also a member of the State Medical Asso- 
ciation and of the Knights of Honor, of 
which latter organization he is local surgeon. 
He is also the local examiner of four or 
five of the leading life and accident insur- 
ance companies of the United States, and 
interested in all beneficent work and, in 
proportion to his means, liberal in his con- 


tributions to charity. 
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j nent and highly respected family 
=! who have long been identified with 


N. WILSON, a member of a promi- 
the interests of Bastrop county, Texas, dates 
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his birth in Mississippi, February 21, 1840. 


He came with his parents to Texas in 1845, 
and the following year they settled in this 
county. Here he grew up, receiving the 
benefit of a common-school education, and 
he still remains at the old home place, never 
having married. He was the sixth born in 
the family of thirteen children of J. L. and 
Martha (Sandifer) Wilson, the father a native 
of Georgia, born May 31, 1801, and the 
mother of South Carolina. His grandfather, 
James A. Wilson, a native of North Caro- 
lina, and of Irish descent, served through 
the Florida Indian war. By occupation he 
was afarmer. The subject of this sketch 
still has the rifle his grandfather carried 
through the Indian wars. J. L. and Martha 
Wilson were married in Mississippi in 1826, 
and lived on a farm in that State until com- 
ing to Texas, as above stated. Upon locating 
in Bastrop county, Mr. Wilson purchased 
100 acres of land, to which he subsequently 
added 550 acres—all wild land. He settled 
on it and at once began its improvement and 
cultivation, and before he died had under 
enltivation 150 acres. His death occurred 
May 18, 1881. Before the war he was a 
slave owner. He was a consistent member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for many 
years. In public affairs he took a com- 
mendable interest, though he never sought 
official position. He was a Democrat all his 
life. Martha (Sandifer) Wilson was a 
daughter of Captain John Sandifer, a South 
Carolina farmer,who was Captain of acompany 
in the war of 1812. He subsequently moved 
to Mississippi, where he died in 1854. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson had thirteen children, nine 
of whom grew to maturity, namely: W. J., 
a resident of Lee county, Texas; Sarah A., 
wife of J. B. Ormund, died, leaving five 
children; Caroline E., widowed the second 


time, resides with her mother and brother; 
Cyntha L., wife of F. M. Browder, a Lee 
county farmer; W. N.; J. W., deceased; 
James M., engaged in farming in Lee county; 
Andrew J.,a farmer in Bastrop county, and 
T. J., also a Bastrop county farmer. The 
mother of this family is still living. She 
was born March 28, 1809. Since 1828 she 
has been a devoted member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, she and her husband 
both being converted at the same time. 

During the late war the subject of our 
sketch and two of his brothers were among 
the brave soldiers who went out in the Con- 
federate lines. Two were wounded, but all 
reached home in safety. W. N. enlisted in 
March, 1862, in Company A, Seventeenth 
Texas Infantry, and was in the Trans- Missis- 
sippi Department, in Walker’s Division. He 
was in all the principal engagements of the 
West, and during his four years of service 
be was only three months away from the 
post of dnty, then being at home on furlough. 
At Milliken’s Bend in 1863 he received a 
flesh wound in his left leg. At the close of 
the war he was at Hempstead, from whence 
he returned home. His brother W. J., was 
wounded in the knee by a shell, at Mans- 
field, from the effects of which he is still a 
cripple. 

The subject of our sketch was reared a 
Democrat, and always voted that ticket until 
recently, when he fell in with the reform 
movement, and has since supported the 


People’s party. 
pre Sie tee 


REDERICK VOGELSANG, one of 
F the largest land-holders and a success- 
ful farmer and stock-raiser of Milam 
county, is a native of Oldenburg, Germany, 
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where he was born in the year 1842. Ilis 
parents were Jacob A. Vogelsang and Mattie 
Behrens, both of whom were also natives of 
Oldenburg, where they belonged to the re- 
epectable, well-to-do middle class. The father 
was well educated in the schools of his native 
country, and in early life engaged in teach- 
ing. He followed contentedly his calling 
until the government of 1848 was inau- 
gurated and began the acts of tyranny, which 
rendered it odious to so many German citi- | been since engaged in farming and the stock 
zens; when, in 1850, he left his native coun- | bueiness. This is one of the tinest bodies of 
try and came to America. His destination land in the county, all of it being susceptible 
was Texas, and the ocean voyage from Bre- ' of cultivation and lying convenient to mar- 
men, Germany, to Galveston, this State, was ket. Only a small part of it has as yet been 
accomplished in the usual time and by the , put in cultivation, but all of it is under fence 
usual route of travel of those days. From ‘and on it. is running a large number of 
Galveston he went to Houston, and thence | horses ana cattle. Mr. Vogelsang remains 
to Austin county, where he settled on a farm | closely at home, and gives his attention to 
and after a year’s residence purchased land, | farming and the stock business. 
and engaged extensively in argricultural pur- In 1875 he married Augusta Schwarting, 
suits. Ife died in Austin connty in 1889, at | a daughter of John and Sophia Schwarting, 
the age of eighty-five. His wife died in the | and a native of Oldenburg, Germany. The 
same county in 1878. They left four chil- | issue of this nnion has been eight children: 
dren: Dora, wife of H. Mier, of Austin | Ida, Freda, Ernest, Theodore, Hermine, Jacob, 
county; Theodore, a resident of the same | William and Helmuth. 
county; Ernest, of Milam county; and 
Frederick the subject of this sketch. 
Frederick Vogelsang was eight years old 
when his parents came to Texas and settled 
in Austin county. His boyhood and youth 
were passed in this county. What little edu- 
cation he received was obtained at home, the =} citizen of Burleson county, comes of 
schools in this State during his youth being one of the pioneer families of Texas, 
poor, and he being of too delicate a constitu- | being a son of John and Sallie Gregg, who 
tion to attend even such as there were. At | came to Texas in 1840. The Gregg family 
the age of twenty he entered the Confeder- | was from Alabama, and at the time of its 
ate army, enlisting in March, 1862, in Com. | removal to Texas consisted of father, mother 
pany A, Twentieth Texas Regiment, with | and six children. Washington county, then 
which he served during the remainder of | supposed to be the garden spot of the Repub- 
the war. From 1865 to 1869 he resided on | lic, was their destination, to which point they 


a farm in Austin county, and was engaged | were making their way by slow stages, travel- 
37 


in agricultural pursuits. From 1869 to 
1877 he and his brother Ernest conducted a 
mereantile business in Austin county, and 
from 1877 to 1883 he followed farming and 
stock-raising in that county. In the last 
named year he and his brother Ernest came 
to Milam county, and purchased a large tract 
of land, consisting of about 8,000 acres, to 
which they added about 2,000 acres ata later 
date, and on which they eettled and have 
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ENRY GREGG, deceased, the subject 


of this sketch, a former well-known 


ane rr en ee or  ——- 
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ing by wagon, when at a point just east of 
the Navasota river, in what is now Grimes 
county, one of those sad experiences befell 
them not uncommon in those days and which 
brought sorrow to the little party of immi- 
grants never afterward forgotten. The In- 
dians, who were then in a general state of 
warfare with the whites, and who were lurk- 
ing around in straggling bands seeking op- 
portunities to do mischief, fell suddenly upon 
the Gregg party, and, after stampeding their 
stock, killed the mother and eldest son, Thad- 
deus, and would have killed the remainder 
of the family but for a faithful old slave, who 
secreted the children in some undergrowth 
and kept them concealed until the savages 
retired. This old servant, Sarah, who after. 
ward married a Mexican named Francisco, 
is still living, residing in the Brazos bottoms 
in Burleson county, being the only one now 
living of the ill-fated party. The father, 
bringing his five remaining children on, 
crossed the Brazos river and settled in Burle- 
son (then Milam) county, where he spent the 
remainder of his life. He was for many 
years an honored citizen of this county. Of 
his five children who came with him to this 
county, Lucinda married a man named Black 
and died in Texas many years ago; Mary was 
married to Jolin Cade and died in Burleson 
county; John entered the ranging service 
when a young man and was killed somewhere 
on the frontier; Martha was married to a Mr. 
Harris and died in Texas; and Henry is the 
subject of this eketch. 

Henry Gregg was born in Alabama, Octo- 
ber 3, 1836. He was about four years old 
when he was brought to this county. He 
was reared on a farm and followed farming 
pursuits all his life. 

February 20, 1866, he married Miss Fannie 
J. Grant, of Burleson county, she being a 
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daughter of Joseph F. and Amanda M. Grant, 
who were early settlers of this county. Mr. 
Gregg resided most of his life on the Brazos 
bottoms, where he had large farming inter- 
ests, to which he gave his exclusive attention. 
He was a man of plain tastes and industrious 
habits and succeeded in accumulating con- 
siderable property. His death occurred Au- 
gust 25, 1886, being caused by an explosion 
ina gin. He left surviving him a widow 
and eight children: John, who was born 
March 5, 1867; Frances Amanda, who was 
born August 31, 1868, and died July 23, 
1883; Josiah G., born August 6, 1872; Sallie, 
born October 22, 1876; Mary Elizabeth Tyler, 
born April 23, 1878; Lucy, born February 
28, 1880; Annie, born March 38, 1882; 
Rowena, born December 1, 1883; and Will- 
iam Henry, born September 11, 1886. Only 
one of these is married. John married Miss 
Mattie Beaucomb, of Burleson county, June 
2, 1889. 

Mrs. Gregg’s parents were born in Mis- 
sissippi, the father February, 1824, and the 
mother October, 1830. The mother’s maiden 
name was Farquhar, she being a daughter of 
James L. and Hulda Farquhar. The mother 
died in Burleson county, Texas, October 10, 
1855, leaving three children: William F., 
now a resident of Rogers, Bell county, Texas; 
Fannie J. (Mrs. Gregg); and Elizabeth Tyler, 
who was married to William Lupton, of 
Burleson county, and died here December 21, 
1876. Mrs. Gregg’s father married a sec- 
ond time, his second wife being Miss Laura 
Goodwin, then of this county, originally of 
Virginia, aud by this union had seven chil- 
dren: Green and Ruben, residents of Burle- 
son county; Thomas, who died here a few 
years agu unmarried; Annie, now the wife of 
Dr. J. H. Jenkins, of Caldwell; Josiah, who 
lives at Hartley, Hartley county, Texas; 
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Winnie and Archie. Joseph Fx Grant died 
at Bryan, this State, July 22, 1872, whither 
he had gone on business. 

Henry Gregg was a good citizen, and his 
death was a genuine loss to the community 
where he resided. He wasa sincere friend 
and a faithful and affectionate husband and 
father. 

The religious connection of Mr. Gregg's 
family was with the Presbyterian Church; 
that of Mrs. Gregg’s family was with the 
Baptist Church, to which Mrs. Gregg has be- 
longed for many years. Since the death of 
her husband Mrs. Gregg has assumed the 
management of his affairs and has succeeded 
as but few succeed; notwithstanding she has 
obstacles thrown in her way that many men 
have the good fortune to escape. 


PORES 

EWIS L. CHILES.—Though no costly 

shaft marks his last resting place and 

= his name can not be found on the map 

of the county, the memory of Lewis L. Chiles 

will long live in the annals of this portion of 

Texas, because of his honorable services as a 

citizen when those services were most needed, 

and because of the splendid character which 
he left at his death. 

He was a native of Virginia, born and 
reared in that great State which has been so 
fruitful of men of sterling worth, and to 
which Texas has many times had occasion to 
make acknowledgment for some of the bravest 
and best of her citizens. But little is known 
of his early years. He was left an orphan at 
a tender age, and, leaving his kinspeople 
When be was about eighteen, he became per- 
manently separated from them and never 
knew much of them. He was one of a large 
family, however, and in the distribution of 


these among relatives presumably fared no 
better than orphans usually do when bereft 
Ie abandoned 
his native State in 1828 and started west for 
the purpose of making bis own way in the 
world, stopping about a year in Tennessee, 
where he had some distant relatives living, 
IJe was 
still under age when he came to this sec- 
tion, but was an energetic and self-reliant 
youth, and, having heard much of the * far 
Southwest,” caine in search of sume of its 
Like 
must of the young men of those days, he had 
no permanent place of abode for some years 
after coming to Texas, spending part of his 
time in the settlements in the eastern part of 
the country and part of it in the settlements 
along the Brazos river. He found irregular 
employment with various surveying expe- 
ditions, and in this way helped at different 
times to locate a large number of claims tor 
settlers. Ile served also with the “ minute 
’ as often as his presence was needed to 
assist in keeping off the attacks of Indians; 
and finally, when the climax of the troubles 


of parents at su early an age. 


after which he came on to Texas. 


pleasures and fascinating experiences, 


men’ 


with Mexico was reached, moved by patriotic 
ardor and a zeal for the cause of liberty, he 
shouldered his musket and marched with the 
devoted band of patriots under Houston to 
repel the invasion of the Mexican army under 
Santa Anna. He was in the battle of San 
Jacinto, aud thus helped to win Texas inde- 
pendence and render glorious for all time the 
name of Texas and Texas arms. 

For a number of years, both before and 
after the settlement of the trouble with Mex- 
ico, he made frequent trips through what is 
now Burleson county, during one of which 
he was the guest of the family of James 
Hitchcock, living on the Yegua near the 
Washington county line. Here he met and 
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later married Emily, one of the younger 
members of this family, who shared the joys 
and sorrows of this life with him for twenty- 
odd years. His marriage led to his perma- 
nent settlement in Burleson county, which 
occurred about 1838 or 1839, this being 
about the time the seat of justice for “old 
Milam county ” was moved from Nashville 
to the town of Caldwell. He was one of the 
first settlers at the new county seat, and 
probably opened the first store at this place. 
He was actively identified with the history 
of the place from the date of his settlement 
here until his death some sixteen or eighteen 
years later. His marriage took place June 
6, 1842. After that date he assumed the 
serious duties of lite with steadiness and 
equanimity, and became one of the thrifty, 
industrious and public-spirited men of this 
locality. He was engaged for several years 
in merchandising in Caldwell, and later in 
farming and stock-raising on a limited scale, 
at which pursuits he accumulated some means 
which he used with the facilities then at 
hand for educating his children. He never 
held any public office, but was active in local 
and State politics, being a great admirer and 
life-long friend of General Honston. Judge 
R. E. B. Baylor, who was then prominent in 
politics and church matters, was another of 
his old-time friends, as were most of the 
public men in this part of the Republic. 
Although a devoted follower of General 
Hvuuston’s personal political fortunes, he op- 
posed annexation in 1845—46, believing that 
Texas had territory enough for a separate 
government, and would in due time become 
sufficiently strong financially to support a 
government of its own; but he acquiesced in 
the decision of the majority, and when the 
secession question began to be agitated in 
1860.-61 he was as much opposed to Texas 
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withdrawing from the Union as he had been 
to ber entering it. When, however, his na- 
tive State of Virginia withdrew and cast her 
lot with the Confederacy, he no longer stood 
out against the movement, but entered with 
spirit into the plans of the South, and until 
his death, May 29, 1864, he gave to the 
‘lost cause” the best support of which he 
was capable, being beyond the age of mili- 
tary duty. He was fifty-three at the time of 
his death and reasonably well preserved in 
body and mind. He had led an active life, 
especially in his earlier years; had been 
brought in personal contact with the rugged 
forces of nature as well as of society, but 
these left no serions marks on his character. 
When he married and assumed the responsi- 
bility of a family his conduct became that of 
the husband and father solicitous for the wel- 
fare and good name of those under his charge, 
and till the day of his death hie chief con- 
cern seemed to be for these. In 1856 he 
became converted and united with the Bap- 
tist Church at Caldwell, of which he was 
soon elected Deacon, and held this position 
as long as he lived. Next to his love for hie 
family and his church, Texas,—the home of 
his adoption and whose histọry he had helped 
to make, —stood snpreme in his affections. 
He was cast in the mold of the pioneer and 
was well trained in the schools of experience. 
Brave, honest, generous and hospitable, with 
a scrupulous regard for what he conceived to 
be right and a broad charity for the failings 
of others, of sound intelligence on the com- 
mon affairs of life, he was well formed for 
the life he led. 

Emily Hitchcock, who, as above noted, be- 
came the wite of Lewis L. Chiles, was a na- 
tive of Georgia, born December 13, 1824, 
and was a daughter of James and Betsy 
Hitchcock, who were natives of Virginia, 


le 
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where they were married July 31, 1799, and 
moved thence to Georgia, settling near the 
South Carolina line. 
a large family of children, most of whom 
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Mrs. Chiles was one of 
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deceased, the issue of which union was eight 
children, as follows: Mary, the wife of Jud- 
son arris; Virginia C., the wife of Albert 
Snyder; Maggie, the wife of John McCowen, 


were reared in Georgia, where they married | Ruben, who died at the age of three; Vara; 


and settled, never becoming residents of this 
State. One brother, however, Andrew J. 
Hitchcock, came to Texas at an early day, 
enlisting in Fannin’s command, with which 
he was captured at Goliad and fortunately 
made his escape. He had acheckered career, 
having been twice to South America, several 
times to Mexico, and an early immigrant to 
the Pacific coast. He died at Denton, this 
State, in 1887, near the eightieth year of his 
ave, losing his life at that place by the burn- 
ing of a hotel. Sarah Ann Hitehcock, an- 
other sister of Mrs. Chiles, was married to 
Arthur Eldridge, who was the first District 
Clerk of Burleson county. Mrs. Chiles’ par- 
ents died in this county, being well ad. 
vanced in years when they came out and 


settled here. Mra. Emily Chiles is one of | 


the pioneer women of Burleson county and 
one whose virtues entitle her to mention in 
this monograph of her deceased husband. 
Under the preaching of that eminent pioneer 
preacher of Texas, the Rev. William Tryon, 
she was converted and baptized in girlhood, 
and, uniting with the Baptist Church, led a 
consistent Christian life until her death. She 
had been reared under the old regime in 
Texas and learned to keep open house in the 
style of the early days; she was free with all 
she had, a dutiful housewife and faithful 
friend and neighbor. 

Ten children were born to Lewis L. and 
Emily Chiles, bat six of whom are living, 
most of whom, however, became grown and 
married and left children in this county. 
Their eldest child was a daughter, Virginia, 
who was married to R. A. Higgason, since 
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May; Velma and Lee, the last two of whom 
died young. The second child of Lewis L. 
and Emily Chiles was Lizzie, who became 
the wife of Isaac Winston, and died leaving 
two children, James and John. The third 
child of Lewis L. and Emily Chiles was 
James, who was born in 1846, enlisted at 
the ave of fifteen in the Second Texas Infan- 
try, and died at Vicksburg, Mississippi, dur- 
ing the late war. The fourth child was a 
daughter, Barbara, who died at the age of 
sixteen while at Baylor College at Independ- 
ence. The fifth was Mary L., who was 
married to W. T. Womble, by whom she has 
had ten children: William C., Judson, Drew, 
Lewis, Charles (deceased), Lucy, Ethel, Lev- 
nora, Stanley Grey, and Clyde Carroll. The 
sixth child of Lewis L. and Emily Chiles was 
William Tryon, of whom mention will be 
made further on. The seventh was Dabney; 
the eighth, Thomas C., who married Lulie 
Fielder, by whom he had one child, and died 
in October, 1880, at the age of twenty-three, 
his widow being the present wife of Dr. H. 
H. Darr, of Caldwell. The ninth child of 
Lewis and Emily Chiles was Baylor, and the 
tenth was Emily, who was married to Charles 
S. Williams, and died leaving two children, 
Mabel and Marye Dabney. 

William Tryon Chiles, the sixth of this 
pioneer family and the eldest male member 
of it now living, was born December 12, 1854, 
in Caldwell, Burleson county, where he was 
also reared and educated. He was variously 
engaged up to 1886, at which time he was 
elected Constable of Caldwell precinct, which 
office he held for four years, when he was 
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elected Clerk of the District Court, being 
the present incumbent of that office. Mr. 
Chiles’ character and conduct, officially and 
otherwise, are well known to the citizens of 
Burleson county, and need no comment in 
this connection. He bears an honored name, 
and is a worthy representative of it. Re- 
specting his personal or family history, one 
further fact may -be recorded. January 31, 
1883, he married Miss Bettie Heslep, dangh- 
ter of W. N. Heslep, an old settler of Burle- 
son county, she also having been a native of 
this county. She died January 24, 1890, at 
the age of thirty-one, leaving two children, 
Bernice and Madaline. 


weet Lejrize Grose — 


\ ON. R. H. WATERS, ex-Representa- 
tive of Milam county, a progressive 
N and prosperous farmer residing near 
Burlington, traces his ancestry to 

South Carolina, where the line ascending for 
three generstions finds its source, so far as 
now can be determined, in one Colonel Phil 
Waters, a gallant soldier who served under 
Washington in the French and Indian wars, 
and under the same distinguished soldier in 
the Revolutionary strnggle. Phil Waters 
bore a conspicuous part in these wars and by 
his activity incurred the especial hatred of 
the French and British commanders against 
whom he served. It is preserved as one of 
the traditions of the family that at the sur- 
render of Fort Necessity, where Colonel 
Waters killed two French soldiers and three 
Indians, a special demand was made on 
Major Washington, commander of the Colon- 
ial troops, by the French commander for 
Colonel Waters, but that Major Washing- 
ton refused to honor the demand and Colonel 
Waters escaped the vengeance of the wrathy 
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Frenchman to do valiant service for the 
colonies in their subsequent revolt against 
the mother country. The military trappings 
of Colonel Waters are still in existence, 
being now in the possession of a sister of the 
subject of this notice, Mrs. T. M. Bragg, re- 
siding in Greenville, Alabama. Colonel Phil 
Waters had among other children, a son 
named Wilkes, who was born in South Caro- 
lina and who married a Miss Manning, by 
whom he had three children, the eldest of 
whom was a son, Phil B., born in Newberry 
district in 1808. Phil B. Waters went to 
Alabama when a young man, locating in 
Butler county, where he met and married 
Sarah Ann Womack and became the father 
of eight children, four sons and four daugh- 
ters, the sixth of whom, beivg the youngest 
son, was Richard H., the snbject of this 
sketch. 

Richard H. Waters was born in Butler 
county, Alabama, in 1851. He was reared 
in his native county, and educated at the 
Greenville Collegiate Institute. He came to. 
Texas immediately on leaving school, and 
took up his residence on the line of Free- 
stone and Navarro counties, where for three 
years he engaged in farming. Returning to 
Alabama, he began the study of law under a 
distinguished lawyer of his native State, and 
after eighteen months spent in prepavation, 
was admitted to the bar before Judge John 
Henry. Another year was spent in prepara- 
tion for the practice of his profession, after 
which he returned to Texas and located at 
Fairfield, Freestone county. He shortly 
afterward became a candidate for the office 
of County Attorney, of Freestone county, but 
was defeated. He then abandoned the law, 
and going to Robertson county, clerked 
about a year for his brother there in the 
mercantile business, when, iu 1882, he took 
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up his residence in Milam county, where he 


has since lived. 
engaged in farming, stuck-raising and mer- 
chandising. He now owns an interest in a 
ranch of about 620 acres lying on the north 
line of Milam county, and an interest in a 
mercantile business and gin at Burlington, 
and in recent years he has been somewhat 
active in politics. Mr. Waters received the 
Democratic nomination for the State Legis- 
lature from Milam county in 1890, was 
subsequently elected and served during one 
session. He made a good representative, and 
his career met with the general approval of 


For ten years he has been 
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first husband’s name being Benjamin Smal- 
ley, and he and his wife had several children, 
one of them being named William, and he, 
when about thirteen years of age, was cap- 
tured by the Delaware Indians at some place 
At this 
same time his father, Benjamin, was killed 
in an encounter with the savages. William 
lived with his captors antil he became a man 
and seemed to have lost all desire to return 
to his people, but after many years returned 
to civilization and lived with them until his 
death. He, William Smalley, rendered great 
service afterward in carrying a flag of truce 


not now known in Pennsylvania. 


his constituency. He wara member of the | under General Wayne, as he conld talk many 


following committees: Privileges and Elec- | dialects of the Indian language. 


Ile was 


tions, Agricultural Affairs, Stock and Stock- ' gone many months and much fear was enter- 
raising and Counties and County Boundaries. ' tained that he would not return, but he was 
He favored the railroad commission law, made | absent no longer than he thought necessary. 
an effort to rid the State of Johnson grass by | Ile lived for a time near Clarksville, Ohio, 


introducing a bill declaring it an offence to 
allow the grass to go to seed on one’s place, 
and by request introduced a bill providing 
for the annulment of the marriage bonds in 
cases of insanity. 

Mr. Waters has exercised a wide influence 
in the community in which he resides, giv- 
ing liberally of his time, means and personal 
effort to the building of the material, social 
and moral interests of that community. 
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RS. MARTHA ALLEY, widow of G. 
W. Alley, Georgetown, Texas, is the 
only one of her father’s family now 
living. She is an old settler of Will- 

iamson county, very intelligent and popular, 

and is as highly respected as she is widely 
known. She is the danghter of James and 

Martha (Seals) Knight. The latter was a 

widow when she married James Knight, her 





and later moved to Vermilion county, Illi- 
nois, where he died. He cared for his 
widowed mother, and raised a large and re- 
spected family. William Smalley married 
Prudence Legget, and one of his children was 
Rev. Freeman Sinalley. The latter came to 
Texas ona visit in 1824, and while visiting 
at Pecan Point on Red river, preached the 
first protestant sermon ever preached on Texas 
soil. He was a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. Later he settled in Will- 
iamson county, where he died, and he was the 
first cousin of our subject. James Knight, 
our subject's father, was a native of Mary- 
land, a farmer by occupation and a very 
worthy man. At au early day he removed 
from Maryland to Miama county, Ohio, and 
opened a large farm on the river below Troy. 
He went to Illinois, Vermilion county, near 
Danville, in 1829, and opened a large farın 
there, and from thence to Texas in 1847, to 
Brushy, Williamson county. He was with 
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and a personal friend of General Harrison, 
and took part in some of his battles, one of 
them being the battle of Tippecanoe, on the 
Tippecanoe river, near LaFayette, Indiana. 
He was a pioneer of the pioneers in Ohio, 
Illinois and Texas. On account of his well 
known goodness of heart he was appointed 
Trustee of the poor, and discharged every 
duty in a most faithful and praiseworthy 
manner. James and Martha Knight had 
eight children, namely: Dr. William Knight, 
born April 28, 1799, and died February 11, 
1851. He was an eminent physician for 
those days and a more honest, honorable or 
worthy man was seldom, if ever seen. He 
came to Brushy in 1847, and to Georgetown 
in 1848. His wife was Mary A. Baugh, and 
their children were as follows: James, the 
present Postmaster of Georgetown; Martha, 
now Mrs. Westley Bullock; Caroline, wife of 
Cyrus Hubank; Joseph B.; Eliza, now Mrs. 
James Montgomery; Nancy, widow of W. K. 
Foster. The second child born to James and 
Martha Knight was Rachel, now Mrs. Joseph 
Adamson; John 8.; Benjamin; Martha, our 
subject; Dr. D. Fortner; Nancy, wife of Dr. 
J. Anderson, father of Ed. R. Anderson. 
Martha (Knight) Alley, the subject of this 
sketch, was born October 16, 1814, near Troy, 
Ohio. She is a highly respected pioneer of 
the county. None know her but to do her 
honor, as her life has been blameless and ex- 
emplary, and its influence in the hearts of 
those who know her speaks more eloquently 
than any complimentry words we might pen. 
Her first marriage was to Samuel Makenson, 
who died in 1850, leaving six children, name- 
ly: Hon. William K.; D. R., J. K., deceased 
in 1874; Sophronia, Mrs. Archie Hart; Eliza, 
now Mrs. H. F. Rosewood and S. B. Her 
second marriage was in November 1852, to 
G. W. Alley, who died in Colorado, Novem- 
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ber 19, 1879, aged sixty-four. By this mar- 
riage there were two children, namely: G. L. 
and Helen, wife of W. F. Steele, with whom 
our subject resides. Mr. and Mrs. Steele 
have one child, Mattie Lou. Onur subject 
since her girlhood has always been a con- 
sistent and active member of the Baptist 
Church. Her father, James Knight, was 
born July 10, 1776, and died January 10, 
1848. His wife, Martha (Seals) Knight was 
born in 1870, and died October 2, 1844. 
They were good, old pioneer people, ever in 
the home of the poor, in the ranks of the 
toilers, in the hearts of all lovers of humanity. 
They were the ideals of honor, gentleness, 
truth, fidelity and love. 


= 8S = 


Jon SCOTT, the veteran photographer 
of Rockdale, was born in the little town 
of Savannah, Hardin county, Tennes- 
see, on January 21,1846. His parents mov- 
ing to Texas when he was about seven years 
old (1853), he was reared mainly in Bastrop 
county where they settled. He grew up on 
the farm and stock range and received such 
schooling as the meager educational advan- 
tages of that day affurded. At the age of 
seventeen he entered the Confederate army, 
enlisting in January, 1864, in Company G, 
Second Texas Infantry with which he served 
during the remainder of the war along the 
Gulf coast in the vicinity of Galveston, at 
which place his regiment disbanded at the 
close of hostilities. When the war was over 
he returned to Bastrop county and accom- 
pavying his parents in 1865 settled on a farm 
near Lexington in what is now Lee, then 
Burleson county, where for two years he 
worked on the farm and managed his father’s 
interests. In 1867 he returned to Bastrop 
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county and for a year filled the position of | pictures, according to his own ideas of how 


Deputy District Clerk of that county under 
John C. Buchanan. The year 1868 was 


and when the thing should be done, but bis 
conduct met with general approval and the 


spent in the stock business driving beef | town was greatly benefitted financially by the 


cattle from interior Texas to New Orleans — 
after which he returned to the farm, where 
he remained until the winter of 1869. He 
then began clerking in the mercantile busi- 
ness at Lexington and for three years was en- 
gaged at this in that town and at Giddings, 
being first with the firm of More & Mont- 
gomery, later with Montgomery alone, then 
with A. Deicher and lastly with C. P. Vance. 
In January, 1872, he formed an acquaintance 
with an itinerant photographer, named F. M. 
Hall, then stopping at Heslep's store in 
Burleson county, and becoming interested in 
the art of photography decided to learn it and 
turn his attention to it for a livelihood. He 
picked up the radiments of the art under 
Hall and located sometime during the 
sumıner of that year at La Grange, this State, 
where he engaged in the picture business un- 
til the spring of 1874. In February of that 
year, an the completion of the International 
& Great Northern Railroad to Rockdale he 
came to this place shipping his tent and fix- 
tures in on the first regular train that reached 
the new town. He immediately opened a 
gallery and thus became the pioneer photog- 
rapher of the place. With the exception of 
a year and a half he has resided here continu- 
ously since and has made pictures by the 
thousands for the people of this locality. He 
has devoted hia time almost exclusively to 
the picture business never having had any 
other business pursuits and never having held 
but one office, that being the office of As- 
sessor and Cullector of taxes for the town of 
Rockdale, which he filled by appointment and 
election for about five years. He adminis- 
tered the affairs of his office like he makes 


vigorous, impartial and consciencious manner 
in which he discharged his otħicial duties. 

For what he is as an artist Mr. Scott is in- 
debted to himself. His advantages have been 
limited and on account of the size of the 
town in which he is located and the sparsely 
settled condition of the country around, his 
patronage has never been large enough to 
permit of his purchasing the appliances and 
adding the accessories which go so far to- 
wards facilitating the work of picture-making 
and rendering a studio attractive; but in all 
the essentials of the art; a knowledge of phys- 
ioguomy, the manipulation of the lights and 
shades and a keen perception of the artistic, 
he is a past master and will hold his own 
with any country photographer in Texas. He 
has never made a great deal of money out of 
his business; not nearly as much as he has de- 
served to make nor as much as he might 
have made, had he been possessed of a greater 
love for the “almighty dollar,” but he has 
made a reasonably good living; has rendered 
the service which all require at some time in 
life to be done—some many times—namely, 
the preservation of the “ human face and form 
divine,” and has added tv the common fund 
of aesthetic knowledge and the sources of re- 
tined pleasure by the teaching of correct ideas 
and the inculcation of good taste respecting 
the truly artistic in form and color. 

In May, 1874, Mr. Scott married Miss 
Amanda Cordelia Parsons of Kosse, Lime- 
etone county, Texas, Mrs. Scott being a native 
of Utah county, Utah. The issue of this 
union has been ten children now ranging in 
age from one to eighteen years and about 
equally divided as to their sex. Their names 
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are: Vivia Eva, Louisa Adeline, Clara, James | 


Kennard, Grace, Alma, John, Cecil Homer, 
Robert Aubrey and Susie. 


scenes of his youth and many of his relatives, 
brothers, sisters, nieces and nephews, live in 


this general section of the State. The follow- | 


ing facts respecting his family history will 
form a suitable close to this brief sketch of 
himself. 


His father, James Scott, was a native of | 


Georgia, where he was born June 19, 1804, 
and where he was also reared. He was a 
lawyer by profession; settled at Savannah, 
Hardin county, Tennessee, when a young 
man and was fora number of years engaged 
in the practice of the law at that place, at- 
taining some distinction and becoming Judge 


of the judicial district in which he lived. He | 


abandoned the law after coming to Texas on 
account of the condition of his eyes and sub- 
sequently followed farming and stock rais- 
ing. He met with moderately good success; 
lived an upright life and died in the enjoy- 


surrounded. He had had very good educa- 
tional advantages in his youth and amassed 
by reading and observation considerable in- 
formation. In his younger years he was act- 
ive in politics, at all times a man of strict 
morality and temperate habits. He died at 
his home in Lee county, in December, 1889. 

Mr. Scotts’ mother bore the maiden name 
of Adeline Moore McGinnis. 


was born in Hardin county, Tennessee. She 
is still living being a resident of Lexington, 
Lee county, this State. 

Ten children were born to James and Ade- 
line (Moore) Scott, of whom John the subject 
of this notice was the third in age. 


i runneth not to the contrary. 


B 


She was a 
daughter of Christopher H. McGinnis and | 


The | 
others were: Jerome, who died in infancy; | 
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Martha, the wife of Newton J. Russell, of 
Stephens county, Texas; Zenobia, the wife of 


| Lock K. Billingsley living near Pearsall, 
Mr. Scott has not wandered far from the | 


Frio county, this State; Eliza, the wife of 
Virgil Waldrop of Stephens county; James 
P., of Dallas; Alonzo, who died young; 
Fannie, the wife of Yoakum Campbell, of 
Los Angeles, California; May, the wife of 
William G. Warren, of Lee county; and 
Mittie, the widow of J. R. McKnight, of 
Lexington, Lee county. 

The religious connection of Mr. Scott’s 
people is generally with the Christian Church 


and in politics they have been Democrats 


from time whereof the memory of man 
Mr. Scott ad- 
heres to the traditions of the family in poli- 
tical matters but has never been a member of 
any church organization. He believes how- 
ever in religious influences and good schools 
and libraries and all the other humanizing, 


| civilizing and christianizing factors it is possi- 


ble to have in a community. He belongs to the 


| Independent Order of Odd Fellows in which 
ment of the esteem of those by whom he was 


he has held most of the offices in the subor- 
dinate lodge, and also to the Knights of 
Honor in which he has filled all offices np to 
and including that of Vice-Dictator. 


T. DENNIS, one of the leading farm- 
ers and business men of Williamson 
county, isa son of John and Sarah 
(Hood) Dennis. The grandfather of our sub- 
ject, Allen Dennis, was a prominent farmer 
in East Tennessee, and was one of the lead- 


ing men in public affairs in McMinn county, 


that State. The Hoods are also an old Ten- 
nessee family, the grandfather, Robert Hood, 
having passed his life in Polk county. John 
Dennis was born and raised in McMinn 


ee — 
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county, and was married in Polk county in 
1853. At the opening of the late war he en- 
listed as a private in Company C, Forty-third 
Tennessee Regiment, took part in the siege 
of Vicksburg, and died of measles during that 
struggle. In 1866 the mother of our sub- 
ject married John Mounde, who died in 
1881; and she afterward came with her fam- 
ily to Texas, locating with a son in Fannin 
county. She died in 1882. Mr. and Mra. 
Dennis were the parents of five sons: B. T., 
our subject; George B., of Fannin connty; 
LaFayette, whose residence is unknown; 
Frank, of Burnet county; John D., a resi- 
dent of Fannin county. By her last marriage 


the mother had three children: Joseph, of 


Grayson county, Texas; Martha, wife of 
Charles Ross, of [ndian Territory; and 
James, of Burnet county. 

B. T. Dennis was born in McMinn county, 
Tennessee, November 25, 1855, and was 
reared to manhood in Polk county, that State. 
He began life for himself at the age of fif- 
teen years, working as a farm laborer twelve 
years; and, in 1878, drove a team for his 
uncle to San Saba connty, Texae. After re- 
siding a short time in that connty he came 
to Williamson county, in March, 1879. After 
marriage Mr. Dennis farmed on rented land 
in Burnet county until 1884; in that year he 
purchased and made four crops on a farm 
there, and then came to his present place of 
500 acres. His land borders on North Ga- 
briel, nineteen miles northwest of the county 
seat of Georgetown, and 120 acres is under a 
fine state of cultivation. The farm is now 
worth $5,000. 

In Burnet county, October 24, 1880, Mr. 
Dennis was united in marriage to Sallie E. 
Ottinger. They have seven children: Daisy, 
Cora, Sarah, Pearl, Byron L., Mattie M., 
Roy and Carl. Mr. Dennis aftiliates with 


the Democratic party, and both he and his 
wife are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He is truly a self-made man, hav- 
ing started in life with comparatively noth- 
ing. and now owns one of the finest farms in 
Wiiliamson county. He takes an active in- 
terest in everything for the good of his county, 
and is respected by all who know hirn. 


1—==OS— 


\ Al AJOR A. B. SUMMERS, a farmer of 
) Y | Bastrop county, was born in Ruther- 
=! ford county, Tennessee, March 8, 
1884, a son of Alfred and Lucinda 
(Summers) Summers, natives of North Car- 
olina. The parents were of the same name, 
but no relation. The father, a carpenter and 
millwright by trade, served through the 
Mexican war, and in 1847 came to Cherokee 
county, Texas, where he followed his trade 
and farıning. Mr. and Mrs. Summers were 
the parents of ten children, viz: Ellen, de- 
ceased in Tennessee; Malinda, wife of J. E. 
Wells, of the Panhandle of Texas; C. L., 
deceased, was a soldier in the late war; A. 
B., our subject; William, who was killed at 
the battle of Mansfield; Jane, deceased, was 
the wife of A. Yost, and they had three 
children; Rebecca, who has never married, 
and resides with her brother-in-law, A. Yost; 
Thomas J., deceased while a prisoner of war 
in Ilinois; Mary E., widow of J. G. Lee, 
resides on a farm in this county; and the 
youngest child died in infancy. The father de- 
parted this life in 1868, and the mother 
afterward made her home with a daughter in 
this county until her death, in 1872. 

In 1847, at the age of thirteen years, A 
B. Summers, our subject, came with his 
father to Cherokee county, Texas. He re- 
mained under the parental roof until twenty 
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years of age, after which be followed freight- 
ing until the opening of the late war. He 
walked seventy-five miles to enter the Con- 
federate service, and June 13, 1861, enlisted 
in Company C, Third Texas Cavalry, was 
consigned to the Trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment, ordered to Missouri, where he took 
part in the battles of Wilson creek and Pea 
Ridge. He then participated in the battle 
of Corinth, Mississippi, continued on the 
east side of the river during his four years 
of service, and took part in all the principal 
battles and skirmishes. The company was 
mustered in with 114 men, and at the sur- 
render only fourteen of the original number 
were left. The command was first under 
General Bragg, theu Joseph E. Johnston, 
and last under General Hood. At the sec- 
ond battle of Elkhorn, Mr. Summers re- 
ceived a slight wound in the left arm, re- 
ceived a flesh wound in the hip in the battle 
of Corinth, and at Kenesaw mountain was 
shot through the body. The minie ball 
entered his left side and lodged near the 
skin on the right side, where it was removed 
by a surgeon. He was disabled by this 
wound two months. At the close of the 
struggle the command was on Jackson and 
Vicksburg road, on Black river, went to 
Vicksburg, where he received his parole from 
General Canby, and then returned home. 
Mr. Summers followed freighting until 1873, 
and in that year purchased 210 acres of his 
present farm, then raw land, in the Colorado 
valley. He has added to his original pur- 
chase, and has 150 acres of his place under a 
fine state of cultivation. 

Mr. Summers was married March 7, 1873, 
to Miss Elizabeth Yost, who was born in 
Bastrop county, Texas, January 10, 1853, a 
daughter of Frank and Elizabeth Yost, of 
German descent. They came to Texas abont 
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1839, locating in this county, where they 
died a few years ago. Our subject and wife 
have had six children, five now living— 
Charles F. attending school; William N., 
Mary E., Thomas J. and Jessie L., at home. 
The wife and mother died March 13, 1892, 
having been a devoted and consistent inem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. 
Summers affiliates with the Democratic party, 
but never aspires to public office. 


WUTC M U0 


F. GILLEY.—Hays B. Gilley was a 

native of Georgia, born in the historic 

year of 1812; Hancy Hall was born 

in North Carolinain 1815. Both were 
reared in Alabama and in the town of Mont- 
gomery, that State, were married in 1834. 
One year later, in 1835, they came to Texas 
and settled at the mouth of the Brazos river, 
where the town of Quintana now stands. 
Following this date Mr, Gilley resided for a 
number of years in southern Texas, where 
he was engaged at his trade as a carpeuter 
and later as a minister of the gospel. He 
was thus a builder in a two-fold sense, and 
in each a most capable workman. He drew 
the plans and specifications for a number of 
the first business houses erected at Galves- 
ton, where he was a resident at an earlier 
day, being well known to most of the earlier 
settlers of the lower country. About 1845 
he turned his attention to the ministry, join- 
ing the Methodist conference and from that 
time on until his years on earth ended, la- 
bored zealousy in the cause of Christianity. 
For a long time he did itinerant work, but 
was later given regular charges, having in 
this way preached to many churches in cen- 
tral and southern Texas. He died at Cald- 
well in 1884, ripe in years and in Christian 
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grace and experience. His widow is still | named quit the farm and began book-keep- 
living, though well advanced in years and | ing for the firm of Jenkins & Jenkins, lum- 
feeble in health. She has been a member of | ber merchants of Caldwell, and has been 
the Methodist Church for more than a half | with them continuously since. Jle retains 
century and is a most devout Christian | his farming interests, however, owning a 
wornan. well-improved place of about 370 acres in 
Ten children were born to Hays B. and | the vicinity of Hookerville, over half of 
Hancy Gilley, as follows: John J., Henry | which is in cultivation, which he leases. For 
H., William H., Sarah, Nathan, Mary, Mar- | ten yearae past Mr. Gilley has stuck closely 
tha, James A. and Anna. Of these John J. | to business pursuits and in fact has never 
died in the hospital at Quitman, Mississippi, | held any public office, but occasionally takes 
during the late war, being a member of the an active interest in State and local politics, 
Second Texas Infantry, and William H., | being a Democrat “in whom there is no 
who was a member of the same command, variableness or shadow of turning.” He has 
was captured while in a hospital at Oxford, | also been connected with some local enter- 
Mississippi, and it is supposed died ina north- | prises and always stands ready to do his part 
ern prison, as he was never heard of after- ; in fostering those interests that tend to the 
ward. The eldest danghter of the family, | general welfare of the community in which 
Sarah, was married to A. D. Gallion and | he lives. 
died in 1874. Nathan died in infancy. ‘ni February 24, 1892, Mr. Gilley married 
was married to J. J. Noel and died in 1584, | Miss Samantha King, of Caldwell, a daugh- 
Martha was married to D. H. Noel and died | ter of J. M. and Mary King, and the eldest 
in 1873. Henry H. and James A. are farm- | of a family of five children. Mrs. Gilley 
ers, residing in Burleson county, and Anna | was born in Burleson county, December 19, 
was married to T. E. Elsie and lives in north | 1869. Mr. and Mrs. Gilley have one child, 
Texas. a boy, Thomas Sion. f 
Thomas F. Gilley, sixth son and youngest 
child of Hays B. and Hancy Gilley, was born 
in Washington connty, Texas, June 27, 
1858. His parents moving to Caldwell when 
he was an infant, his boyhood and youth 
were passed in this place and on a farm in 
this county, where he received such educa | Lonisa C. Rainwater, with whom he settled 
tional advantages as were afforded by the | on a farm and engaged in agricultural pur- 
echools when he was growing up. Having | suits until 1853. He then came to Texas 
been reared mainly on the farm he tock up | and located in Washington county and, put- 
farming when he began doing for himself ! ting out at interest what money he had, en- 
and until 1882 was actively engaged in ag- , gaged in overseeing one year, when he rented 
ricultnral pursuite. Having always shown a | 
fondness for mathematics and an aptitude for 
books he took up the study of book-keeping, 
which he mastered and in the year last 





‘ESSE HARRIS, deceased.— The subject 

of this notice was a native of Greene 

= county, Georgia, where he was born in 
1809. He was reared in that county and 
there, December 20, 1838, married Miss 


land and engaged in farming there till 1870. 
He moved that year to Burleson county, 
where he purchased 650 acres of land on 
which he settled and began farming for him- 
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self. He died on this place in 1878. He 
was an industrious, good citizen, a consistent 
Christian gentleman, a kind and accommo- 
dating neighbor and a devoted husband aud 
father. 

Mrs. Louisa C. Harris, widow of Jesse 
Harris, was born in Pendieton district, Sonth 
Carolina, April 80, 1821. Her parents were 
John and Martha Rainwater, who were na- 
tives, the father of Pendleton district, South 
Carolina, where he was born in 1790, and 
the mother also of South Carolina, where she 
was born in 1796. The parents of John 
Rainwater were Solomon aud Ruth (Felton) 
Rainwater, of Scotch origin. Solomon Rain- 
water was a South Carolinian by birth and 
died in his native State in 1815, at about the 
age of fifty. The children of Solomon and 
Ruth Rainwater were: Diliex, who married 
Richard Phillips, a Baptist minister; Job; 
Jokn; Rebecca, who was married to Aaron 
Oliphant; Rachel; Rhoda, who was married 
to Lasen Cox; Abner; Asenith, who was 
married to a Mr. Morehead, and Elisha. 
Martha Rainwater was a daughter of Richard 
and Mary (Parker) Adams, whose children 
were: Martha (Mrs. Rainwater), Parker, 
Annie, Rebecca, Clarissa, Richard and James. 
John and Martha Rainwater’s children were: 
Mary Louisa, who died young; Addison 
Franklin; Lonise ©. (Mrs. Harris); William 
Jasper; John Bayless Earl and Ibsan Haines- 
worth, twins; Francis Marion; Pulaski Lafay- 
ette; Adeline Amanda, who first married 


Oliver Carrington, and after his death a Mr. 


Hosea; Mary Clemantine, who married Will- 
iam Hall, and George Milton. 

John Kainwater-died in Greene county, 
Georgia, July 22, 1836. He had enjoyed 
good educational advantages in early life and 
was a teacher for many years. After his 
death his widow touk charge of his estate 
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and managed it with success until her death. 
Mrs. Louise C. Harris was reared in Greene 
county, Georgia, and received a fairly good 
education in the schools of that county. On 
the death of her husband in 1878 she took 
charge of his interests and has since man- 
aged them successfully. The children of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris are: Celeste Missouri, who 
was married to Adolph Testard, and is now 
deceased: Martha T., who is the widow of 
Benjamin Delamater and now matron of 
Baylor Female College at Belton; Eliza 
Julia, wife of Judge Alexander W. MclIvor, 
of Caldwell; John W. deceased; Lucy El- 
dridge, wife of James H. Hill; James Ad- 
dison, deceased; Adaline Clementine, who 
died young; Adoniram Judson; William 
Jesse; Mary Ellen, who first married J udson 
H. Hill, and after his death John Hill; and 
Georgia Lon, the wife of F. F. Bledsve, of 
Lam pasas. 

The parents of Jesse Harris were Wilmot 
E. and Kate (Morris) Harris, who were 
natives of North Carolina. They moved 
to Georgia early in this century, where 
they died, the father in 1846 at the age 
of seventy, and the mother in 1852, well 
advanced in age. They were the parents 
of eight children: Elizabeth, who married 
Joshua Cannon; Patience, who married L. 
B. Jackson; Jesse; Benjamin T.; Charles 
and James, twins; Simon; Frederick; and 
Mary, who married John Eidson. Jessv 
Harris was for a number of years a member 
of the Baptist Church, of which Mrs. Harris 
has also been a life-long member. 


WUE CU 
APTAIN JOHN J. MONCURE, a 
prosperous farmer of Bastrop county, 


was born in Caroline county, Virginia, 
March 16, 1829, a son of William A. and 
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Lucy A. (Gatewood) Moncure, natives also | rect line from Rev. John Moncure, and was 
of that State. The Moncure family are | born November 1, 1772. He had nine chil- 
French Huguenots, and fled from France to | dren, of whom William, the father of our 
Scotland about 1608, and from there the an- | subject, was the third in order of birth. He 
cestor of the present family caine to Amer- | was born November 27, 1803, and died in 
ica, in the person of Rev. John Moncure., March, 1862. He was married March 4, 
He was born in the parish of Kinoff, now | 1828, and had thirteen children, eleven of 
county of Kincardine, Scotland, in 1709 or | whom grew to years of maturity, namely: 
1710, emigrated to Virginia in about 1733. | John J.. our subject; William Cassius, who 
and died March 10, 1764. His wife, nee | was married in 1860, to Allenia M. Cottrell; 
Frances Brown, was a daughter of Dr. Gus- | Thomas J., was twice married, first to Fannie 
tavus and Frances (Fawke) Brown, natives of | Washington Moncure, and afterward to her 
Maryland. The Fawkes are a noted family : sister, Margarete Moncure; Anna George, 
of England. Rev. Moncure engaged in | became the wife of Daniel W. Norman; St. 
teaching in Northumberland county, studied © Leger Landon married Lucy George Oliver; 
theology, returned to England, and received | Eustace Conway married Fannie M. Irby; 
ordination at the hands of the Lord Bishop of | Mary Alice became the wife of Samuel Burk; 
London. After returning to Virginia he be.) Rubynetta married William H. Glasscock; 
came assistant minister to Rev. Scott, rector | Caseandria Oliver became the wife of William 
of Overwharton parish, Stafford county, Vir- | H. Lyne; Richard Travers married Ann J. 
ginia, and after the latter’s death he became | Gaskins; and Lucy, who died unmarried. 
his successor. He was the futher of five Hon. William A. Moneure, the father of 
children: John B., born July 13, 1744, died | our subject, was educated in William and 
in infancy; Frances, who married Travers . Mary's college, Virginia, and in early life was 
Daniel; John, born January 22, 1746, mar- | engaged in farming. H served his native 
ried Ann Conway; and Jean, born in 1703, | county as Representative to the State Legis- 
was married in 1775 to General (also Gov- | lature for four years, and was then elected to 
ernor) James Wood, of Virginia, and died in | the State Senate, but resigned that position 
1822. The second son, John, was the.father | after serving a few terms. He next served 
of five children: John; William; Agnes, who | as Auditor of Public Accounts until his death, 
married John Robinson; Edwin; and Ann, | having devoted the most of his life to the 
who was twice married, to Thomas and Rich- | public. Mr. Moncure’s brother, Hon. Rich- 
ard Garkins. The eldest son, John Moncure, ard Cassius, served as President Judge of the 
married Alice Peachy, and they had nine ! Virginia Court of Appeals from 1852 to 
children, viz.: John, Alice P., Frances A.: 1864. He received the honorable degree of 
(who married John G. Hull), Thomas G., ' LL. D., at the Washington and Lee Uni- 
Hannah (who became the wife of Michael | versity, in 1872. He was the father of Hon. 
Wallace), William A., Richard C. L., Edwin | John C. Moncure, of Louisiana. 

t. and Henry L. Thus the first born son of | Captain John James Moncure, the subject 
each of the early families was called John, , of this sketch, was educated in the schools of 
and tbis form still continues. The grand- | Hanover county, Virginia, under Rev. Fox. 
father of our subject was the fourth in a di- | At the age of nineteen years he engaged in 
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“agricultural pursuits in his native State, and 
in 1852 came to Texas. After landing at 
Galveston, he tanght school for a time in 
Harris county, and left that connty for the 
purpose of joining the rangers, but did not 
serve in that struggle. In the latter part of 
1852 Mr. Moncure located in Bastrop county, 
where he was engaged in farming, stock- 
raising and surveying until about 1862. In 
that year he was elected to the position of 
Sheriff, but resigned that office before the ex- 
piration of his term of service. In 1861 he 
joined Captain Hysmith’s company, Parsons’ 
regiment, of which he served as Second Lieu- 
tenant until the re-organization, when he re- 
sigued his commission and joined the Thirty- 
fourth Texas Cavalry, Company I, under 
Colonel A. W. Terrill, in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Department. Mr. Moncure was elected 
First Lieutenant of his company, participated 
in the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, 
was constantly engaged in battlee and skir- 
mishes for thirty-two days, and his last en- 
gagement was at Yellow Bayou. After 
remaining home a short time he returned to 
his command, and was with Colonel Terrill in 
his defense at Morgan’s Ferry, Atchafalaya, 
Louisiana. Mr. Moncure was promoted from 
Lientenant to Captain, and later held the rank 
of Major. They disbanded at Corsicana, 
Texas, and after returning home our subject 
at once resumed farming and stock-raising. 
He owns 1,200 acres of fine land, and has 
also given his two eldest children each a 
farm. He has the finest orchard in the 
county, consisting of fifteen acres, devoted to 
pairs, peaches, plums, apples, ete. He also 
raises standard-bred horses, Durham cattle 
and other stock. In 1866 Mr. Moncnre was 
elected as Representrtive of Bastrop county, 
but was removed from office with ex-Gov- 
ernor Throckmorton. Since that time he 
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has never accepted a political office, although 
he has been frequently nominated to posi- 
tions of trust. 

In 1855 he was united in marriage with 
Julia Deckard, a native of Tennessee, and a 
daughter of Benjamin and Julia (Henderson) 
Deckard. Mr. and Mrs. Moncnure had nine 
children, only three of whom lived to years 
of maturity: Bettie Alice, deceased, was the 
wife of Robert A. Jeffries; Anna G., wife of 
Walter Norman, of Smithville; and Cassius 
Lee, who married Miss Hattie Nuckols, and 
resid@s in Bastrop. The wife and mother 
died March 5, 1870, having been a member of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. In 
1871 Mr. Moncure married Ann Deckard, a 
sister of his former wife, and they have had 
seven children: John, deceased; Mary Wise, 
deceased; Lucy George, deceased; Charlotte; 
Jemmie; Walter 'N. and Benjamin S. Both 
Mr. and Mrs. Moncure are members of the 
Missionary Baptist Church, and the former 
also affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., Bas- 
trop Lodge, No. 244. 


VUE UY 


| AMES W. BRANCH, a successful 
farmer of Williamson county, Texas, was 

born in Williamson county, Tennessee, 
December 24, 1816, a son of Nicholas and 
Elizabeth (Hurst) Branch. The father was 
raised and married in North Caroliua, where 
he also raised his family, consieting of six 
children. Two daughters are still living: 
Eliza, aged ninety years, is now Mrs. Sledge, 
and a resident of Florence; and Elizabeth, 
now Mrs. Culp, of Obion county, Tennessee. 
The Branch family were prominent in North 
Carolina in the early days, and John Branch, 
one of the first Governors of the State, was 
a near relative of the father of our subject. 
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James W. Branch, the subject of this 
sketch, was deprived of a mother’s care, when 
only one year old, after which he lived with 
relatives for a time, and tinally made his 
home with a married sister until reaching 
manhood. In 1840, in company with his 
brother, Nicholas, he came to Texas, locating 
first in Shelby county. Five vears later, in 
the early part of 1846, he arrived imn William- 
son county, where he first purchased 525 acres 
of land, but now owns only abont 300 acres, 
175 acres cultivated. 

In Shelby county, in 1842, Mr. Branch wae 
united in marriage with Nancy Matthews, 
who was born in Mississippi. She was early 
left an orphan, and came to Texas with her 
brother-in-law, Rev. M. H. Jones. To this 
union were born nine children, namely: John 
Wesley, engaged in the sheep business, near 
Sherwood, Texas; Elizabeth, deceased, was 
the wife of J. L. Rucker, of Georgetown, 
Texas; Eliza J., wife of A. H. Arnold, of 
Columbia, Missouri; Virginia A., wife of 
Crockett Colyer, of Georgetown, Texas; 
Sarah F., deceased; Martha K., deceased; 
James A., of Gabriel Mills, this State; Nich- 
olas, of Sherwood; and Joseph, at home. 
The wife and mother died April 16, 1876, 
and two years afterward Mr. Branch married 
Minerva Speare. Politically, he affiliates 
with the Democratic party; socially, is a 
Master Mason; and religiously a member of 
the Methodist Church. 
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AMES W. PAGE, a well-known and 
public-spirited citizen of Burleson conn- 
ty, Texas, is deserving of some per- 
sonal consideration on the pages of this work. 
For twenty years he has been a resident of 


this State, coming here to better his financial 
38 
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condition, soon after the close of the late war. 
Traveling overland with teams, he landed in 
razos county in 1874. A year later he 
came to Burleson county and rented land for 
four years on the Brazos river bottoms. He 
then bought a partially-improved place, and 
settled where he now lives. He has since 
made more elaborate improvements on this 
place, now having a comfortable and attract- 
ive home, a good orchard and other conven- 
iences. . 

Mr. Page was born in Alabama, March 11, 
1829, and was reared to agricultural par- 
suits, receiving a common-school education. 
He remained under the parental roof until 
he reached his majority, and January 22, 
1851, he was married. Soon after his mar- 
riage he engaged in merchandising, remain- 
ing thus occupied until the opening of the 
war, doing a fairly succeasful business. He, 
with others, laid aside his business and en- 
tered the Confederate ranks, enlisting in 
1861 in Company E, Second Alabama Regi- 
ment, being consigned te the southeastern 
department of the Confederacy. With his 
command, he was stationed along the Mobile 
railroad, guarding the property and keeping 
the road serviceable. After being on duty 
eleven months, he was obliged, on account of 
ill health, to return home. For some time 
he was laid ap with rheumatism. Sub- 
sequently he served with the conscript bureau, 
but finally was discharged by the medical 
board, and returned home. At the close of 
the war he found himself completely broken 
up. He then returned to farming, in which 
occupation he has been engaged ever since. 

Since coming to Texas, Mr. Page has been 
connected with various organizations, having 
been prominently identitied with the Grange. 
He first joined the College Grange in Brazos 
county, in 1874, of which lodge he was Wor- 
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thy Master. Afterward he was a member of 
Concord Grange, in Burleson county, of 
which he also served as presiding officer, and 
at present he is a member of the Caldwell 
Grange. He helped organize the Burleson 
County Co-operative Association, atid helped 
establish a store at Caldwell, of which enter- 
“prisé he is still serving as director. He also 
helped to organize the Texas Wholesale Store, 
of Galveston, of which he is likewise a di- 
rector; and among those who organized the 
State Grange Fair & Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, held at McGregor, none took a more 
active part than Mr. Page. Also his name is 
among the list of directors of this enterprise. 
Another organization with which he is con- 
nected is a company that in 1890 built an oil 
mill at West Caldwell, and of this, too, he is 
a director. 
miging 


In politics, he is an uncompro- 
Democrat, and is somewhat of a 
leader, standing squarely on the Democratic 
national platform, as enunciated at Chicago 
in 1892. Heisan admirer of Mr. Cleveland, 
and, in the absence of a wider personal expe- 
rience in public matters, imposes implicit 
confidence in the wisdom and integrity of the 
chief magistrate of this nation and his ad- 
visera; but in no sense of the word is he an 
office-seeker. He was elected Justice of the 
Peace of his precinct in 1882, and served two 
years. Mr. Page cast his first vote for Pres- 
ident of the United States for Franklin Pierce, 
in 1852, and has voted steadily with the Dem- 
cratic party since. Ie was made a Mason in 
April, 1851, and in 1854 took the Royal 
Arch degree. In religious belief, he isa 
Universalist, while his wife is a consistent 
member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
Of Mr. Page’s parentage we record that his 
father, Allen Page, was a native of Georgia, 
and that his mother, Sarah (Wright) Page, 
was born in South Carolina. Allen Page 
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was a farmer all his life; was a strict mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
a Royal Arch Mason. He was assassinated by 
highway robbers in Alabama, in 1859. His 
wife survived him until 1890, and died at the 
old home in Alabama. They had seven chil- 
dren, the subject of our sketch being the 
eldest, and the only one of the family in 
Texas. He had two brothers in the war. 
One, Kinchin R., was killed at Vicksburg; 
the other, Haskew, passed all through the 
war and has sincedied, at his home in Conecuh 
county, Alabama. 

James W. Page married Miss Catherine 
L. Hawthorn, who was born in Alabama, 
December 18, 1881, daughter of Joshua and 
Nancy C. Hawthorn, who were for many 
years residents of Conecuh county, Alabama, 
where the father died, in 1866, aged fifty-six, 
and the mother in 1846, aged thirty-six. Mr. 
and Mrs. Page have had three children, all 
natives of Alabama, viz.: Jefferson F., who 
died in 1882; Henry R., a Burleson county 
farmer; and William B., in the employ of 
the Santa Fe Railroad, and residing at Dallas, 
this State. 

| G. GANNAWAY, a prominent mer- 

\ chant of Florence, is a son of Norvel 

* and Elizabeth (Sanders) Gannaway. 
Two brothers of that name came to 

this country from England before the Revo- 
lutionary war, locating in Virginia. One of 
their descendants, Gregory Gannaway, the 
grandfather of our subject, located in Buck- 
ingham county, that State, where Norvel 
Gannaway was reared to manhood. The lat- 
ter was there married, later lived for a period 
in Wytbe county, next in Lawrence connty, 
Alabama, and in the early part of 1830 lo- 
cated in Talladega county. Mr. and Mrs. 
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Gannaway were the parents of eight chil- 
dren, viz.: Sanders, who died when a prisoner 
of war; Martha, deceased; Rhoda, widow of 
a Mr. Houston, of Calhoun county, Alabama; 
Mary, widow of a Mr. Roberts, of Talladega 
county; A. G., our subject; James, of Cal- 
houn county, Alabama; Sarah and Senah, 
deteased. The wife and mother died about 
1840, and the father afterward married a 
Mrs. Gore. They had one son, William L., 
who resides near Oxford, Alabama. This 
wife is also deceased. Mr. Gannaway is a 
farmer by occupation, and is a prominent 
worker and a devoted member of the Meth- 
odist Church. His sister, Rhoda, married a 
Mr. Brownlow, and their son was the noted 
W. G. Brownlow, who was prominent as a 
Legislator in the national Congress. 

A.G. Gannaway, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Wythe county, Virginia, Decem- 
ber 29, 1825, and grew to manhood in Talla- 
dega county, that State. 
the Mexican war he enlisted as a private in 
Captain Hugh Canningham’s company of 
infantry, took part in the siege of Vera Cruz, 
and served one year. He then tanyht school 
for abont two years, and in the fall of 1852 
located on his present farın, near Florence, 
Williamson county, Texas. Mr. Gannaway 
taught school in this city until -1873, since 
which time he has followed mercantile pur- 
suits, first as a clerk for J. A. Montgomery 
several years. In 1878 he opened his present 
store, and in addition to this also owns a 
farm of 140 acres, which he rents. 

Mr. Gannaway was married in Talladega 
county, Alabama, January 27, 1852, to Mar- 
garet C. Whittenberg. They have had seven 
children: Ella, deceased; Sarah A., wife of 
T. B. Hoover, of Bell county; Mary A., now 
Mrs. B. S. Hoover and a resident of Flor- 
ence; James L., of Austin; Norvel A., who 
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resides near this city; Annie M., at home; 
Thomas S., of Florence. Mr. Gannaway 
attiliates with the Democratic party, and has 
served as County Commissioner one term, 
and as Justice of the Peace for twenty years. 
In his social relations, he is a Royal Arch 
Mason, has served as High Priest of the 
Chapter, and is now Secretary of Florence 
Lodge, and is also Treasurer in the 1. O.O. F., 
in which he has held other high offices. He 
is a Steward in the Methodist Church. 


E orete peT teem Se 


W. TURNER, another one of the 

enterprising farmers and prominent 

citizens of Bastrop county, Texas, is 
found in the subject of this sketch. 

Mr. Turner was born in Tennessee, Mareh 
18, 1835, and when quite young removed 
with his parents to Alabama. In November, 
1849, the family came to Texas and located 
in Bastrop county, where he has since lived. 
He was reared to farm life and had limited 
educational advantages, remaining a member 
of the home circle until the opening of the 
late war. In 1861 he enlisted in Company 
D, W. H. Parsons’ brigade, in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. The most of his 
service was in Arkansas and Louisiana. His 
tiret battle was at Cotton Plant. After that 
he was in many important battles and did a 
great deal of skirmishing. In all his service, 
however, he was never wounded or taken 
prisoner. He was in Texas on the Little 
Brazos at the time of the surrender, when, 
the forces disbanding, he returned home. 

In the fall of 1866 Mr. Turner engaged in 
mercantile business at Hogeye, in this 
connty, and eighteen months later removed 
his stock to Alum Creek, same county, where 
he continued in business until 1875, succeed- 
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ing fairly well. Then he sold out and turned 
his attentiou to farming, in which occupation 
he has since been engaged. [is first farm 
he sold in 1880, and bought another, which, 
after raising three crops on it, he also sold. 
Then he bought his present farm, 500 acres, 
which had some improvements on it at the 
time of purchase. He has since built his 
commodious residence and made other sub- 
stantial improvements, and now has 115 
acres under cultivation, renting some of it 
and hiring help to cultivate the rest. Cotton 
and corn form his chief crop. Soon after 
coming to Elgin he opened a butchering and 
saloon business, and was meeting with suc- 
cess when his entire establishment was burned. 
This was a total loss, as he had no insurance. 

Mr. Turner’s parents, Dr. J. L. and Juliana 
(Sessums) Turner, were born in Tennessee 
and North Carolina respectively. Dr. Tur- 
ner was a prominent physician of his day, 
and in addition to his professional duties he 
also carried on agricultural pursuits, baving 
a number of slaves. He was born in Sep- 
tember, 1799, and died in 1870. His wife sur- 
vived him until 1876, when she, too, passed 
away. They had a family of fifteen children, 
three of whom died young. The others are 
as follows: William, who died in 1857; 
Della, wife of H. Olsup, both being deceased ; 
Sanford, who was killed in the army; Har- 
riet, who married J. Olsup, both now 
deceased; Wade H., who died in 1857; C. 
W., the subject of this sketch; Mary, wife of 
J. Wilks, both deceased; Henry H., a resi- 
dent of Taylor, Texas; Juliana C., widow of 
H. L. Harkins, resides in Lee county, 
Texas; John B., of Hunt county, this State; 
W. E., of Lee county; and Ann E., widow of 
Ezekiel Wilson, Lampasas connty. 

The subject of our sketch has been twice 
married. In May, 1867, he wedded Miss 
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Mattie E. Litton, a daughter of John Litton. 


Her father came to Texas when this State 
was a Republic, and was one of the Indian 
fighters of early times. He was engaged in 
the stock business here and also farmed some, 
dying about 1858 and leaving a large estate. 
Mrs. Mattie E. Turner died in 1868, her 
only child dying about the same time. 
November 22, 1871, Mr. Turner married 
Mrs. Kate H. Hamilton, widow of B. M. 
Hamilton. By her first husband she had 
one child, Minnie L. Hamilton, now the wife 
of W. J. Jackson. Mrs. Turner’s father, A. 
A. Tisdale, a native of Sonth Carolina, came 
to Texas in 1847 and located in Bastrop 
county, where he spent the rest of his life 
engaged in farming, and where he died in 
1860. His wife lived until 1890. Follow- 
ing are the names of Mr. and Mrs. Tisdale’s 
children: Mary M.; J. E.; Nannie N.; Sara 
E.; Mattie; William H., who entered the 
Confederate army and was killed in bat- 
tle at Vicksburg; Lu R.; Jane; Virginia; and 
Kate, who was born in Texas, October 11, 
1848. Mr. and Mrs. Turner have had nine 
children, one of whom died young. The 
others are all at home and are as follows: 
William 8.; Mattie E.; Legrand S.; Callie; 
Nash; Wallace W.; John O.; and Tom 
Green. i 

Mr. Turner aftiliates with the Democratie 


party. 

J known and respected citizens of Will- 
iamson county, was born in Lincoln 

county, Kentucky, March 5, 1825, a son of 

Samuel P. and Nancy (Shackleford) Magill, 

the former of whom died in Burnet county, 


PrP RAISES 


AMES P. MAGILL, one of the well 


April5, 1865, and the latter in February of the 
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same year. At the age of twenty-one years 
Jaimes P. came to Texas, and while on the 
the road frum Houston to Austin the first 
battle of the Mexican war occurred, on the 
Rio Grande river. Shortly after arriving in 
this State he joined Captain H. E. McCul- 
loch’s company of State rangers, which had 
been mustered into the United States service; 
was elected Second Lieutenant, and served in 
that capacity until the close of the struggle. 
The company was ordered to the scene of war 
two different times, but never succeeded in 
getting beyond the Rio Grande, as they were 
needed to protect the border. After the 
close of hostilities Mr. Magill spent two years 
in his native State, was there married, and 
then returned to Texas. He located in what 
is now Burnet county, where he remained for 
twenty years after the organization of the 
county, and served as County Clerk eight 
years. He then resigned that position, and 
in 1863 represented the counties of Burnet, 
Llano and San Saba in the Legislature. Dur- 
ing his residence in Burnet county, Mr. Ma- 
gill devoted much of his time to the State 
ranger service, having had command of a 
company of scouts. In 1865, ina fight with 
the Indians in Burnet county, he was wounded 
in the lower left side by an arrow, but, as it 
was then winter, he was heavily clad, and the 
arrow passed through thirty-two layers of 
cloth, and ranged backward to the back bone. 
In 1869 our subject purchased his present 
farm of 800 acres, 200 acres of which ìe un- 
der a fine state of cultivation. He has served 
one term as Commissioner of Williamson 
coanty, and during that time the present 
handsome and commodious court house was 
built. 

Mr. Magill was married in Wayne county, 
Kentucky, March 5, 1850, to Angelina S., a 
daughter of David and Rachel Evans. The 
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parents came to Texas late in life, and the 
father died in Lampasas county, January 23, 
1866, and the mother at the home of our sub- 
ject, in Burnet county, March 6, 1867. Mr. 
and Mrs. Magill had fourteen children, 
twelve of whom grew to years of maturity, 
namely: Sarah, who died in Burnet county, 
December 29, 1865; Mary, wife of Robert 
Hanna, of Williamson county; Julia, wife of 
J. N. Mason, also of this county; T. W. 
Magill, of Georgetown; James P. Magill, a 
resident of Los Angeles county, California; 
Ella, wife of John T. Bryson; Samuel David 
Magill, of Williamson county; J. D. Magill, 
also a resident of this county; S. H. Magill, 
at home; M. B. Magill, of Georgetown; H. 
E. Magill, of Burnet county, Texas; Nannie, 
at home; Susie, at home; and Katy, who 
died October 27, 1892, aged seventeen years. 
Mr. Magill votes with the Democratic party. 
He was made a Mason in Wayne county, 
Kentucky, in 1850, served as Secretary and 
Worshipful Master of Valley Lodge at Bur- 
net, and has taken all the Chapter degrees. 
He is a member of the Presbyterian Church. 


Dh- hele 


C. CASKEY, of Williamson county, 
Texas, isa con of Samuel and Nancy A. 

' (Coffey) Caskey. In 1768 the grand- 
father of our subject, John Caskey, emi- 
grated with his wife and two children from 
lreland to Charleston, South Carolina. He 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary war. The 
father of our subject was born in Lancaster 
district, that State, in 1839, was married in 
1810, and in 1816 the entire family moved 
to Maury county, Tennessee, where they 
mere among the first pioneers. The grand- 
father died in that place, and the father after- 
ward moved to Lincoln county, Tennessee, 
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where he died in December, 1839. He was 
a farmer and mechanic by profession, and 
was a Democrat in his political views. The 
mother of our subject was of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and was raised in Lancaster district, 
South Carolina. She died in Florence, Texas, 
in 1883. Mr. and Mrs. Caskey were the par- 
ents of nine children, namely: Esther, 
widow of a Mr. Wells, of Giles county, Ten- 
nessee; J. C., our subject; James J. and 
Wiley, deceased; Samuel W., of Maury 
county, Tennessee; Lucinda, now Mrs. 
Meadows, of Wilson county, that State; Mar- 
garet, R. B. and Martha, deceased; and 
Emma, now Mrs. East. of Wayne county, 
Tennessee. . 

J. C. Caskey, the subject of this sketch, 
was.born in Lancaster district, South Caro- 
lina, August 13, 1814. He went to Tennes- 
see with his parents, and lived in Maury and 
Giles counties until September 26, 1851, 
when he came by wagon to Texas. He lo- 
cated the land on which the town of Florence 
is now situated, and at one time owned as 
many as 1,350 acres. He is one of the pio- 
neers of this section, has been active as a 
trader in real-estate, and has done much to 
develop the farming land of Williamson 
county. Politically, he affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and held the office of Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and during the late war 
served as County Commissioner. Mr. Caskey 
has been a member of the Christian Church 
for forty-five years, in which he has served as 
Elder many different times. 

He was married in Maury county, Ten- 
nessee, July 30, 1834, and they had the fol- 
lowing children: William J., of Salado, 
Texas; Nancy A., wife of Dr. P. H. Adams, 
of Florence; George D, a farmer two miles 
east of this city; Sarah V., deceased, was the 
wife of B. S. Gray; Elizabeth H., wife of T. 
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D. Whittenberg, of Florence; Mildred A., 


deceased, was the wife of James T. Wales; 
Mary L., wife of P. M. McCaskell, of Flor- 
ence; Martha M., wife of W. H. Cabell, 
also of this city; and John S. S., of Bell 
county, Texas. The wife and mother died in 
this city November 28, 1891, and since that 
time Mr. Caskey has lived with his children. 
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Robert Rowland, a native of Virginia,a 

brave and adventurous pioneer, settled 
in Tennessee some time during the latter part 
of the last century, where he took part in lay- 
ing the foundation ofthe great commonwealth 
which sprang from the colonies planted by 
Sevier, Robertson and their compatriots. 
Later, probably about the first of this cen- 
tury, he moved to Alabama, taking part in 
the early settlement of that State. He died 
there well advanced in years. He had a num- 
ber of sons, one of whom was Joseph, born 
in Tennessee in the year 1785, who ac- 
companied his tather to Alabama on his re- 
moval to that State, being then a lad in his 
’teens. Joseph Rowland married Tempe Aus- 
tinin Morgan county, Alabama, and settled 
in that county, which he made his home for 
many years. He was a frontiersman in 
spirit, fond of the chase and full of adven- 
ture. He served in the Creek war of 1836 
and took a lively interest in the affairs then 
going on between Texas and Mexico. He 
had had hia mind on Texas for a number of 
years, and finally, in 1837, moved to this 
State, heading for the Brazos country and 
making his first stop at the old Mexican town 
of Tenoxtitlan, located in what is now the 
northeast corner of Burleson county. He 
resided at this place until 1840, when he 
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moved out on the old Nacogdoches and Sar 
Antonio road, and settled where that road 
crosses Davidson’s creek, on a tract of land 
adjoining the present town of Caldwell. Ile 
spent the remainder of his life in this county, 
and died here in 1881, in the ninety-sixth 
year of his age. Farming and stock-raising 
formed the chief pursuits of his life, and, 
like most of the early Texans, he cared but 
but little for wealth, and beyond the good 
living which he secured, mainly through his 
Hocke and herds, his early removal to Texas 
was without profit to himself. With the ex- 
ception of his services in the war of 1836, 
already mentioned, and in the ranging service 
at an early day in this State, he had no pub- 
lic career. He was a public-spirited and pat- 
riotic citizen, however, and gave abundant 
evidence of his zeal and devotion to the wel- 
fare of the community in which he resided, 
on all proper occasions. His wife died soon 
after their removal to Texas, probably about 
1841. Although deprived of his faithful 
helpmeet he held his large family together 
and raised them to be useful men and women. 
His eldest, Elizabeth, was twice married, first 
to Samuel Sloan, and, after his death, to M. 
B. Goodwin; Nancy Jane was married to 
Alonzo White; Sarah E. was married to C. 
C. Chance; William Green died in thie 
county, leaving a number of children; Eze- 
kiel Bertrand entered the ranging service 
when a young man and was killed on the 
frontier; Narcissa Angeline was married to 
J. P. Johnson, and after his death, to E. J. 
Curry; Minerva died unmarried; Robert H. 
died in this county befure marriage, as did 
also Mary A., the youngest of the family. 
Joseph C. Rowland, the sixth of this pio- 
neer family, of Barleson county, was born 
December 25, 1833. He was, therefore, only 
about four years old when his parents came 
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to Texas. He was reared in Burleson county, 
growing up on the old homestead, north of 
of Caldwell, on part of which he now lives. 
His voyhood and youth were pas:ed in the 
saddle and his early educational advantages 
were very limited. 

In June, 1855, Mr. Rowland married Susan 
Thomas, a danghter of J. W. Thomas, of 
Burleston cownty, and having secured asmall 
tract of land, settled on it and became farin- 
ing for himself. He was so engaged at the 
opening of the late war, when at the first 
call for volunteers he entered the Confederate 
army, enlisting in Company G, Second Texas 
Infantry. He had hardly reached the field 
with his command when he had to resign on 
account of ill health and return home. But 
as soon as he recovered he again enlisted, 
going in Waul’s Legion, being elected Cap- 
tain of Company A, of that command, with 
which he served during the remainder of the 
war. [Ie was in active field service from the 
date of his second enlistment till the close of 
hostilities, taking part in the operations in 
front of the Federals on the Mississippi and 
at Vicksburg, and after the fall of that place 
in the engagements in Arkansas till the close 
of hostilities. He returned home at the close 
of the war and resumed farming and stock- 
raising, in which he met with good success. 
Being desirous of going into the stock busi- 


-ness ona larger scale than the range in cen- 


tral Texas then permitted of, he made up a 
party in the spring of 1868, consisting of 
eight or ten families, with their honsehold 
goods, flocks and herds, and started to the 
Pacific coast. The point of destination was 
southern California, and the route lay 
through western Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. The journey was accomplished 
after many mouths of weary travel and suf: 
fering, and after the loes of nearly all the 
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stock with which the party set out, Captain 
Rowland’s individual loss being 650 head out 
of about 800 head. Traveling up the coast 
as far as Sacramento, he spent three years 
in that country, engaged mainly in the stock 
business. In the spring of 1872 he decided 
to return to Texas. Selling out all of his 
possessions he took the train and came back, 
and again took up his residence in Burleson 
county. He has lived in this county since, 
most of the time, on his present place, about 
a mile north and west of Caldwell. Soon 
after his return in May, 1872, Captain Row- 
land had the misfortune to lose his wite after 
seventeen years of faithful companionship. 
She left four children: Ezekiel; Watt; Sal- 
lie; Dustie and Eula Lee,all of whom are 
now grown. 

In 1873, Captain Rowland married Mrs. 
Martha Susan Boone, widow of Squire Boone, 
and daughter of P. G. Thomas, to which 
union two children were born: Eureka aud 
Jo, both daughters. His wife died in 1881, 
aud for his third companion he married Miss 
Emma Boren, a daughter of John D. and 
Lucinda Boren, of Barry county, Missouri. 
Mrs. Rowland was born in Wapello county; 
Iowa. The issue of this marriage has been 
five children: Seth; Coke; Emma; Darden 
and Austin. 

Captain Rowland having been identified 
with the farming interests, has always taken 
a leading part in all matters relating to the 
welfare of the farming community. He was 
a conspicuous figure in the Grange movement 
in Burleson county some years ago, and is 
still connected with this order. He is, and 
has been for sometime, president of the 
Burleson County Co-operative Association, 
which conducts a mercantile establishment 
at Caldwell, and seeks by other co-operative 
measures to benefit the farming class. He 
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has served as Connty Commissioner of Bur- 
leson county; as Sheriff and Tax-collector, and 
has held other local positions. He is a Den- 
ocrat in politics, coming of a long live of 
Democratic ancestors, from whom he has in- 
herited a predilection for the doctrines of 
Jefferson and Jackson, which has been sedu- 
ously cultivated by study and observation. 
Captain Rowland is a man of good intelli- 
gence, and having large experience in Texas, 
is full of information about Texas ways and 
Texas people. Has fifty-odd years experi- 
ence in this State, if faithfully given would 
form a valuable contribution to Texas remi- 


niscences. i 
OHN S. SMITH, a farmer of Bastrop 


county, was born in middle Tennessee, 
January 13, 1833, a son of James and 
Rebecca (Hale) Smith, natives of North Car- 
olina, and of English descent. The father, 
a farmer and Methodist minister, died in 
Tennessee in 1862, his wife having died pre- 
vious to that time. Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
were the parents of eleven children, nine of 
whom grew up to years of maturity, viz.: 
Amplias, who died in Smith county, Texas, 
in 1890; Melissa, deceased; Mary, deceased; 
Frances, who married a Mr. Burford, moved 
to Arkansas, and after his death she became 
the wife of Mr. Moore, and both are now 
living at Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Jane, who 
came to Bastrop county, Texas, in 1847, 
married James Owens, and both are now 
deceased; James, deceased at the age of 
twenty-three years; William, came to Texas 
in 1847, returned to his former State four 
years later, and served through the late war; 
Susan, deceased; and J. S., our subject. 
John S. Smith was reared on a farm in 
western Tennessee, and remained under the 
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parental roof until 1851. In that year he 
came tu Texas, spent the first year in school 
at Brenham, and since that time had resided 
in Bastrop county. He has bought and sold 
large tracts of land, but still owns five farms, 
consisting of 1,500 acres, 600 acres of which 
is under cultivation. Mr. Smith also owns 
a store building in Elvin. In 1861 he 
entered the Contederate army, but soon 
afterward hired a substitute for eighteen 
months. The rules of the army made all 


substitutes serve for themselves, and he was 


again obliged to enter the army, after which 
he was engaged principally in driving beef 
cattle. 

In 1852 Mr. Smith married Miss Sarah B., 
a daughter of Thomas Christian, a native of 
Virginia. He subsequently moved to Tili- 
nois, and in 1832 came to Texas. Ile was 
the first man killed by the Indians on Colo- 
rado river, while out with a surveying party. 
A Mr. Wilbarger was shot and scalped at the 
same time, and left for dead, but he after- 
wards recovered. Mr. Christian was ani 
enterprising pioneer, and received a claim to 
a league of land where Elgin is now located. 
He was living on the Colorado river, near 
where Bastrop now stands, at the time of his 
death, having never moved to his claim. 
After his death his widow, with five children, 
located on the claim, but the Indians and 
Mexicans soon afterward invaded the country, 
and she crossed the Sabine river with the 
other settlers. She was twice obliged to 
leave her home for safety, and her death oc- 
curred in this county in 1866. Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian had five children: Ann E., 
deceased, was the wife of P. Borden; John, 
who engaged in fighting the Indians when 
about ten years old, was in many battles and 
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Tisdal; and Sarah B., married Mr. Smith. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sinith had seven children: 
Alice, wife of P. P. Woods; Ann W., who 
married A. J. Brooks; James B., a farmer 
and stock raiser of New Mexico; Hiram B., 
a merchant of Elgin; W. A., a partner in 
business with his brother; Mary R., wife of 
R. L. Sloop; and Nancy F., at home. The 
wife and mother died March 30, 1872. In 
1877, Mr. Smith married Mrs. Garret, widow 
of Judge Garret aud a daughter of Dr. Bar- 
bee. The latter was a native of Kentucky, 
but came to Williamson county, Texas, in an 
early day, where he practiced his profession 
many years. Mrs. Smith was well educated, 
and was an assistant teacher in the high 
school at Salado, Texas. By her first mar- 
riage she had one son, Clide B. Garret, who 
was raised by Mr. Smith, and is now attend- 
ing Vanderbilt University, of Tennessee. 
He is a licensed Methodist minister. Mr. 
Smith is identified with the Democratic party, 
isa Royal Arch Mason and Master of Elgin 
Lodge, and has been a member of the 


Methodist Church for thirty-eight years, of 
which his wife is also a member. 
Sat 

F. MAGEE, one of the representa- 
) | tive farmers of Williamson county, 

was born in Yalubusha county, Mis- 

sissippi, December 2, 1837, a son of 
James and Edna (Dawson) Magee. The 
father was a son of Patrick Magee, who came 
from Ireland to the then Territory of Mie. 
souri, where he followed agricultural pursuits. 
James Magee was born in that State, and 
married there, moving with his widowed 
mother tu Tennessee, and thence to Missis- 
sippi, where he died in 1864. James Ma- 


finally died in Columbus, Texas; Nancy, wife | gee’s widow, now ninety-two years of age, 


of Thomas H. Gatlin; Jaue, now Mrs. J. E. 


resides with a daughter in Caldwell county, 
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Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Magee were the par- 
ents of twelve children, viz.: Patrick, who 
came to Texas in 1870, and is now a farmer 
of Caldwell county; Samuel, who came to 
this State in the same year and resides in the 
same county as his brother; Elbert came to 
Texas in 1869 and now resides in Hardeman 
county; C. W., deceased in Mississippi in 
1859; John D., who came to this State in 
1859 and died in 1863; M. F., our subject; 
Riley came to Williamson county, Texas, in 
1858, and died in 1873; Marion, who came 
to this State two different times, and now 
lives in Mississippi; Joe came in 1870 and 
resides in Lockhart, Caldwell county; Mattie, 
wife of Joe Smith, also of Lockhart; Laverna, 
widow of Joe Shin, and a resident of Cald- 
well county; and Robert, who came to Texas 
with his brother in 1869, locating in thia 
county, died in 1890. Eight of the sons 
served through the late war, and only one re- 
ceived a slight wound. 

M. F. Magee, the subject of this sketch, 
purchased a farm in 1857, where he remained 
until 1861. In that year he enlisted in Com- 
pany C, First Mississippi Regiment, was con- 
signed to the Army of the Tennessee, Van- 
dorn’s brigade, after whose death Mr. Magee 
served under Jackson, and afterward under 
Hood. Mr. Magee took part in all the promi- 
nent battles, serving until the close of the 
struggle, and was never wounded or captured. 
He was in Mississippi at the time of the sur- 
render. After returning home he found his 
farm in a neglected state, but he at once be- 
gan its improvement, and in 1868 sold his 
land and came to Texas. Mr. Magee imme- 
diately purchased his present farm in Will- 
iamson county, which was then all raw land. 
He now owns 200 acres, 150 of which are in 
a fine state of cultivation, and most of which 
he rents. 
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Augnst 2, 1857, when eighteen years of 
age, Mr. Magee was married to Sarah A. 
Porter, daughter of Jesse A. Porter, a native 
of Tennessee. but who died in Mississippi. 
Mr. and Mrs. Magee had five children: Anna, 
wife of M. Bolden, a farmer of Williamson 
county; J. W.,a farmer and Treasurer of 
Ford county, Texas; Alice, wife of George 
Payne, of Taylor, this State; William F., a 
merchant of Georgetown; and Lucy, wife of 
Charley Cook, a farmer of Williamson county. 
Mrs. Magee died March 24, 1871, having 
been a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church. October 14, 1880, Mr. Magee mar- 
ried Miss S. D. McDaniel, who was born in 
Alabama, November 12, 1860, a daughter of 
David and Eliza (Bryan) McDaniel, also na- 
tives of that State. Her father, a. physician 
by profession, died March 15, 1882. Her 
mother afterward married J. H. Gray, and 
she now resides in this county. Mrs. Magee 
came to Texas in 1872. Our subject and 
wife have had four children: Birdy, born 
August 14, 1881; Sally, July 26, 1883; 
Ethel, November 27, 1886; and Minnie, 
June 27, 1888. 

Mr. Mageo was formerly a Democrat, but 
is now a third-party man. Socially. he is a 
member of the Alliance, and, religiously, 
both he and his wife belong to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 





J A. WOOD, an enterprising and 
successful citizen of Bastrop county, 
was born in Travis county, Texas, 
April 9, 1850, a son of William and Louisa 
(Glover) Wood, natives of Alabama. The 
parents came to Texas in 1849, rented land 
at Weberville, Travis county, a few years, 
and then purchased a farm, and afterward 
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sold that place, and bought the land where | of William Rivers. 


our subject now resides. He died in 1876, 
at the age of fifty-six years, and his wife 
still lives at the. old homestead, aged sixty- 
eight years. Both were consistent members 
of the Baptist Church. Mfr. and Mrs. Wood 
were the parents of ten children, eight of 
whom grew to years of maturity: William, 
a farmer of Bastrop county; Jack, also 
engaged in agricultural pursuits in this 
county; James A., our sub‘ect; Mulley, at 
home; Thomas, deceased at the age of thirty 
years; Elledge, a farmer of Bastrop county; 
Fanny, wife of J. C. Chapman, of this 
county; Charles, deceased; Janie, 
deceased. 

James A. Wood, the subject of this sketch, 
remained under the parental roof until 
twenty-seven years of age, and he then began 
farming his interest in the home place. In 
1888 he purchased a farm on the Colorado 
river, and he now owns 262 acres, 150 acres 
under a fine state of cultivation. His land is 
located in the Colorado valley, where he is 
engaged in general farming and stock-raising. 
He now has about 150 steers. In 1887 Mr. 
Wood established a postoftice at McDuff, of 
which he was appointed Postmaster. [n 
1882 he opened a general mercantile store 
on his farm, which he conducted successfully 
twelve years, but in November, 1592, both 
the store and post office were burned. He 
carried but a small insurance. In 1888 Mr. 
Wood erected a steam gin; in 1892 bnilt 
another in a different neighborhood, and dur. 
ing the present year will make about 1,500 
bales of cotton. In 1892 he embarked in 
the drug business, and the postoffice is now 
located in his store building. 

November 14, 1878, Mr. Wood was united 
in marriage to Miss Martha Rivers, who was 
born in this State, June 1, 1857, a daughter 


and 


The latter came to Bas- 
trop county, Texas, in 1853, where he served 
as a Methodist minister many years. He died 
in 1878, and his wite also departed this life 
the same year. They were the parents of 
seven children: Sally, wife of J. I. MeGinis; 
W. H., engaged in the banking business at 
Elgin; Mattie. wife of our subject; Molley, 
now Mrs. W. O. Strans; Emma, wife of 
Samnel Manor; Joe, of Elgin; and Ida, wife 
ot H. Y. Allen. Mr. and Mrs. Wood have 
had five children: Elledge, Charles, Lester, 
Raleigh, and Bremond. Mr. Wood aftiliates 
with the Democratic party, and socially is a 
member of the Knights of Honor. Both he 
and his wife are members of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. In 1887 Mr. Wood was a 
delegate to a convention at Mexico, to assist 
in building a church. He helped dedicate 
the first Missionary Baptist Church in 


Mexico. 
8) 
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“YW ILAS VICKERS, a farmer of Will- ’ 
iamson county, is a son of James and 
Elizabeth (Sanders) Vickers, of Ger- 

man descent. The family located in Virginia 
in a very early day, and later settled in North 
Carolina, where the grandfather of our sub- 
ject, Benjamin Vickers, was born and raised. 
He juined the army during the Indian 
troubles, in the Northwest Territory, under 
Mad Anthony Wayne, and wus wounded 
during his service. While on an expedition 
into Canada he met and married Henrietta 
Robinson. When their son, James, was niue 
years of age they moved to Logan county, 
Ohio. James Vickers was born in 1804, 
was reared to manhood in Logan county, 
Ohio, and waa there married about 1827. 
In 1838 they removed to Perry county, 
Illinois, aud nine years afterward came tu 
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Caldwell county, Texas. In 1856 they went 
to California, where the father was killed by 
a rolling log in 1869, and the maternal grand- 
father of our subject was killed by a falling 
house. Mr. Vickers was a man of good 
business Judgment, a member of the Method- 
ist Church, and a devoted Christian. The 
Sanders family removed from Pennsylvania 
to Ohio in an early day. Mr. and Mrs. 
James Vickers had three children: Silas, 
our subject; Caleb B., who was a resident of 
Mexico when last heard from; and Caroline, 
wife of W. J. Slaughter, of Frio county, 
Texas. The mother died in 1850. 

Silas Vickers was born in Logan county, 
Ohio, March 21, 1828, and in 1845 came 
with his parents to Texas. In 1857 he 
moved from Caldwell county to Williamson 
county, and in 1868 located on his present 
farm of 385 acres, fifty acres of which is 
under a fine state of cultivation. The land 
lies on the North Gabriel, ten miles west of 
Georgetown. At the opening of the late war 
Mr. Vickers enlisted in Company A, Thir- 
tieth Texas Cavalry, and served three years 
in the Trans- Mississippi Department. He was 
engaged principally in scouting service. 
After returning from the war he found his 
stock gone, and was obliging to begin life 
anew. Ile takes no active part in politics, 
but principally votes with the Democratic 
party. 

August 14, 1851, in Lockhart, Caldwell 
county, Texas, Mr. Vickers was united in 
marriage to Mary J. Netherlin, who was 
born and raised in Mississippi. She came 
with her parents to Texas in 1848. To this 
union have been born fourteen children, as 
follows: Elizabeth, wife of G. G. Anderson, 
of Williamson county; Louisa, wife of Jehu 
Lockhart, of the same neighborhood; Liddie, 
deceased; Charles and James, of Williamson 


county; John F., deceased; Burnetta J., wife 
of G. H. Fore, of Williamson county; R. E. 
L. and Lewis C., also of this county; Sarah 
C., wife of G. W. Phipps, of Fisher county; 
and W. S., S. J., G. G., and C. E., at home. 
Mrs. Vickers is a member of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. 


mO 


H. CARTER, business manager of 
\ the mercantile firm of W. H. Carter 
& Company, Elgin, was born in Mar- 
shall county, Alabama, April 5, 1848, 
a son of N. J. Carter. The latter was a plain, 
unpretentious farmer, took no leading part 
in politica or religion, but stood high in his 
community as an upright and honorable gen- 
tleman. He served as Justice of the Peace 
a number of years, and also held other minor 
oftices. is death occurred November 10, 
1881. Mr. Carter was twice married, and by 
the first union there were two sons, both of 
whom lost their lives in the late war. By his 
second marriage he had eleven children, all 
of whom reside in Texas: L. B., A. H., C. 
M., C. H., G. N., J.C., T. N., J. W., J. L., 
Sally and Kate. The mother still survives, 
and is a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church. l 
A. H. Carter, the subject of this sketch, at- 
tended the common schools for a time, aud 
then spent two terms in the high school. Af- 
ter completing his education he taught school 
until 1871, when he came to Texas. He as- 
sisted in building the railroad bridges to 
Austin, and then rented 100 acres of land, 
where he farmed on the shares. His first 
year’s profits were eight bales of cotton, for 
which he received 144 cents a pound, and 
1,400 bushels of corn, selling the latter for 
$100. Mr. Carter tanght school the follow- 
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ing winter, and he then sent for his father 
and family, and when the latter arrived in 
this State he had only $50 in money. The 
father and sons rented land two years, and 
then purchased a small place. After the fam- 
ily became settled, our subject again began 
operations for himself, and took charge of 
the farm he had first rented, where he re- 
mained twelve years. At that time he had 
accnmnlated $2,000, and then he bought 
a small tract of land for $350. Ilis wife's 
health then failed, and they went to Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, where she afterward died. 
His money was then exhausted, and he sub- 
eeqnently took his old position as superin- 
tendent of the farm, where he remained two 
years, taught a country school one year, had 
charge of the Elgin school one term, and in 
June, 1886, entered the employment of W. 
H. Rivers, as a clerk in his mercantile store. 
His ability as a clerk was appreciated, and his 
wages were increased from time totime. In 
January, 1892, Mr. Rivers changed his occu- 
pation from a merchant to banker, and, with 
others, Mr. Carter purchased the business. 
fle is now one-third owner and business 
manager of the establishment, and is the lead- 
ing man in all branches of the business. 
During this season he purchased over 4,700 
bales of cotton, and the firm carry a $20,000 
ftock of goods, and their annual sales 
amount to $100,000. Five clerks, one book- 
keeper and two proprietors are kept busy in 
looking after the business. Mr. Carter is al- 
so a one-third owner in a large briek block 
in this city, and has a handsome and comino- 
dious residence. 

In 1875 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Clink, a daughter of Persly 
A. and Sarah J. George, natives of Tennes- 
see. The parents came to Texas first in 1836, 
and again in 1852. Mr. and Mrs. Carter had 
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one child, Robert L., now twelve years of age. 
The wife and mother died at Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas, July 22, 1881, and August 27, 
1884, Mr. Carter married Miss Ida Brooks,a 
daughter of Rev. C. H. Brooks, Presiding 
Elder of the Methodist Church in Austin 
district, Texas Conference. To this union 
have been born five children: Calvin B., Sid- 
ney E., Alford H., Leonodus R. and James 
Lewis. Mr. Carter gives his entire attention 
to his business interests, takes no leading 
part in polities, supports the Democratic 
ticket, and is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and the Knights of Honor. Both he 
and his wife are member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the former is Super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school. 


NLL? 


VUS H. JONES, the leading lumber 
dealer of Elgin, was born in Decatur, 

| Morgan county, Alabama, May 28, 
1841, a son of Rev. William and 
Cynthia (Reece) Jones, natives of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, respectively. The father was 
a sou of Abediah Jones, a native of Scotland, 
who subsequently located in Kentucky. 
Rev. William Jones served as a Methodist 
minister for forty-two years, and was also a 
noted surveyor of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Jonesborough, in the latter State, was named 
in his honor. His death occurred in Fayette 
county, Texas, in 1851, and his wife survived 
him until 1863. They were the parents of 
twelve children, namely: Mary A., wife of 
Levi Claybrook, who is engaged in railroad 
work in Memphis, Tennessee; J. W. was a 
soldier in the late war, was an agent for the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad, and was 
killed by a train in 1885; Harriet, wife of 
W. G. Stevenson, who is engaged in news- 
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paper work on the Memphis Appeal; Thomas 
S., who served through the Civil war, and 
was engaged as a rai.road agent, died about 
1869; Margaret is the wife of a Mr. Thomas 
Fluellen, who is also engaged in railroad 
work; R. P., who served through the late 
war, is a resident of Elgin; Cynthia B., wife 
of R. W. Davis, of this city; William E., 
who was several times wounded in the war, 
now draws a pension, and resides at Houston; 
Turner, deceased when young; Gus H., our 
subject; Frank R., a druggist of Austin; and 
Martha, who died of yellow fever at Wash- 
ington. 

Gus H. Jones came to Texas with his par- 
ents in 1849, locating in La Grange, Fayette 
connty, and in 1852 came to Bastrop county. 
In 1861 he was one of the first to enlist in 
the Confederate service from this part of the 
country, entering Ford’s command, was sent 
to the Rio Grande, but eight months later 
joined De Bray’s regiment, consigned to the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, and took part 
in many battles in Texas, Louisiana and 
Arkaneas. He was never wounded or cap- 
tured, but at one time his horse was shot 
while under him. Mr. Jones was at Galves- 
ton island at the time of the surrender, after 
which, in July, 1865, he located in Navasota, 
Texas. For the following four years he was 
engaged in the newspaper business on the 
Navasota Courier, but in 1869 sold his paper 
and returned to Bastrop county. After ar- 
riving in this county he purchased a farm, 
and also followed saw and grist milling and 
cotton ginning. The town of Elgin was laid 
cut in 1873, and in the following year he 
embarked in the lumber business in this city, 
where he now carries a full stock of building 
material, paints, oils, nails, etc. 

In 1864 Mr. Jones was united in marriage 
to Miss Emma Mitchell, who was born Jan- 
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uary 13, 1847, a daughter of John H. 
Mitchell, of Grimes county, Texas. He was 
a leader in politics, a strong Union man, and 
during the late war he went to Mexico, where 
he reinained twenty-three years. His death 
occurred in this State in 1892. Onur subject 
aud wife have had five children, three now 
living: Mabel F., wife of A. Roberts, of 
Elgin; and Mitchell and Maud at home. Mr. 
Jones affiliates with the Democratic party, is 
a member of the I. O. O. F. and the Knights 
of Honor, and both he and his wife are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Chureh. 


Den 


ENJAMIN P. TEMPLETON, one of 
B the enterprising business men of Bas- 
trop county, was born in Lawrens dis- 
trict, South Carolina, February 2, 1845, a 
son of B. C. and Mary (Goodwin) Templeton, 
natives also of that State, the former of En- 
glish and the latter of Welch and English 
descent. They were the parents of seven 
children: Margery, Frances, Benjamin P., 
Isabella, Giles, Lumas and Mary. 

Benjamin P. Templeton, the only one of 
the family to come to Texas, remained at 
home until the opening of the late war. In 
the fall of 1861 he enlisted in Company F, 
Fourteenth South Carolina Infantry, was con- 
signed to the Army of Virginia, A. P. Hill’s 
Division, Jackson’s Corps, aud took part in 
all the battles and skirmishes of the division 
from Seven Pines to Appomattox, with the 
exception of Gettysburg. He was slightly 
wounded at Frazier’s Farm and Chantilla, 
and at Chancellorsville was shot through the 
thigh, which rendered him unable for service 
four monthe, and during that time the battle 
of Gettysburg was fought. Mr. Templeton 
was at Appomattox at the close of the strug- 
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gle, and surrendered with Lee’s army. He 


then remained at home until 1867, when he 
came to Texas, spending the first four years 
in Webberville, Travis county. During the 
following four years he lived on Wilbarger 
creek, in Bastrop county, and then purchased 
his present farm of 817 acres, 400 acres of 
which are now under a good state of cultiva- 
tion. In 1877 Mr. Templeton bnilt a steam- 
power gin, with all modern improvements, 
and in 1889 opened a general stock of mer- 
chandise in this city, and later built a resi- 
dence near the store. He rents most of his 
land, and gives his attention to ginning and 
farming. 

In 1871 Mr. Templeton was united in 
marriage to Miss Addie Harris, who was born 
in Mississippi, in 1847, a danghter of Clai- 
bourne and Rhody Harria, natives of Ten- 
nestee. The parents came to Texas in 1854, 
and located on a farm in Bastrop county. 
Both are now deceased. Mr.and Mrs. Temple- 
ton have had six children, five now living, 
namely: Emma, Lee, Edmond, Claib and 
Preston, all attending echool. Mrs. Temple- 
ton is a member of the Methodist Charch. 
Our subject takes an interest in political mat- 
ters, and votes with the Democratic party. 

| 

W sketch, is a worthy representative of 

one of the early-settled families of 
Texas, being a son of William B. and Mar- 
garet Watson, the former of whom came to 
Texas in December, 1836, and the latter in 
January, 1840. William B. Watson was a 
native of North Carolina where he was born 


May 5, 1816. He grew up in his native 
State and cast his fortunes with the infant 


eet 


W. WATSON, the subject of this 


» 
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Republic of Texas before he had reached his 


majority. His first place of residence in 
Texas was San Augustine county. Later he 
lived in Travis and Bastrop counties. He 
married in San Augustine in 1839, and in 
1847 settled in Burleson county, which he 
made his home from that date until his death, 
January 23, 1874. When a young man he 
was variously engaged, principally however 
in freighting and carpentering. He made 
cotton-wood shingles in Travis for some time 
during his residence there, furnishing these 
for a number of the buildings that were 
erected in Austin at an earlier day. He was 
in many frontier expeditions and bore arms 
under General Thomas J. Rusk in the noted 
Cherokee war of 1838. After eettling in 
Burleson county he devoted himself to agri- 
cultural pursuits and stock-raising on a small 
seale. Iis wife, whose maiden name was 
Margaret Buie, was born in Moore county, 
North Carolina, about 1810. Her father was 
William Buie, who was in his day a very 
prominent and useful ian in his State and 
county. He was for very many years a mem- 
her of the Legislature froin his county, was 
the strongest man, politically, in his county, 
and was never defeated for office. Her 
mother’s maiden name was Margaret Me 
Iver. Mrs. Watsun left North Carolina in 
1836, and after remaining in Tennessee about 
one year removed with her brother to. Texas, 
where she married William B. Watson. She 
was a cousin of the celebrated Colonel James 
Bnie. 

She died in Burleson county in 1849. Four 
children were the issue of this marriage: 
Mary Jane, who was married to E. M. Ellis 
and is now deceased; Sarah Ann, who was 
married to L. A. McAuley; Catherine; Louisa, 
who was married to 5. C. House and William 
W. the subject of this sketch. 
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William W. Watson was born near Yegua 
post office, Burleson county, April 1, 1849. 
He was reared in this county, having been 
brought up onthe farm. Februrry 7, 1877, 
he married Miss Dora A. Cottrell, daughter 
of J. F. and Martha Cottrell of Burleson 
county and settled on his present farm where he 
has since resided engaged in agricultural pur- 
snits. He is an industrions, thrifty and suc- 
cessful farmer and a useful and highly re- 
spected citizen. To his home and farming 
interests he is devoted without reservation. 
He has a family of six children: Louisa 
Pearl, Clinton DeWitt, Mattie Leona, Jas- 
per Hilton, Lula Lee and William Wright. 


SP eR E 


OSIAH TAYLOR, deceased, and the 
J first merchant of Williamson county, 
was born in Virginia, March 12, 1812, 

a son of Littlebury Taylor. At the age of 
fifteen years Josiah was left an orphan, and 
from that time was obliged to make his own 
way in the world. He worked on the river 
for a time, and then, having been a fine 
mechanic, followed carpentering. From 
1841 until 1845 be lived in Arkansas and 
Neosho, Newton county, Missouri, having 
erected the first house in that city, and in the 
latter year came to Bastrop county, Texas. 
Mr. Taylor remained in that county one year, 
and then removed to near where Elgin is now 
located, where he improved his farm and en- 
gaged in merchandising, hauling his goods 
with ox teams from Houston. From that 
place he moved to near where Hutto, Texas, 
is now located, where he opened the first stock 
of goods in the county, in a small room in his 
dwelling, but this stock of about $700 worth 
of goods when sold, wag scattered over a 
greater radius than that of any of the stores 
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now in Georgetown. In the latter part of 
1849 Mr. Taylor came to Georgetown, pur- 
chased $250 worth of goods of A.J. McKay, 
increased the stock, and did a successful busi- 
ness until 1860, when he sold his store and 
went to Waco. In 1851 he erected at George- 
town the largest store then in the county, 
the store now being known as the Breneke ¢ 
Company building, which has been three 
times moved. While in Waco our subject 
also conducted a wholesale grocery store, 
supplying the trade in Burnet, Lampasas, 
Llano, San Saba, and the county of Coryell, 
covering a distance of 100 miles to the north 
and west. At that time there were no towns 
between Georgetown and Waco. In 1865 he 
sold his store in that city and opened a whole- 
sale grocery store in Galveston. 

At that time money was very scarce, owing 
to the ravages of the Civil war. Mr. Taylor 
was a man universally admired for his strict 
honesty and his many noble and sterling 
qualities of head and heart. His word was as 
good as a bank note, and his promise tu pay, 
was always equivalent to the cash in hand. 
The following is an example of the confidence 
placed in him. In 1865 he went to New 
York, with but little more money than was 
actually necessary in paying his expenses, and 
while there saw some of the merchants with 
whom he had previously had dealings. They 
met at the Astor House, where he told them 
of the impoverished condition of his people. 
Several of the men offered to let him have 
goods on ninety days and 120 days’ credit, 
but he still wanted more time. At this 
juncture J. H. Brower, of the firm of J. H. 
Brower & Co., said: “Mr. Taylor, 1 would 
buy such goods as I wanted, would buy them 
wherever I could do the best, buy as many as 
you care to, pay for them when you get ready, 
and the firm of J. H® Brower & Co. will 
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honor your draft.” The enigma was then 
solved. Mr. Taylor bonght about $100,000 
worth of goods for his wholesale store, and 
every dollar of the money was forthcoming 
within -a few months, and before two years 
had passed Mr. Taylor favored J. H. Brower 
in asimilar manner, for which he was obliged 
to sell his store in Galveston. His death oc- 
curred August 18, 1868, at La Grange, he hav- 
ing been taken suddenly ill while on his way 
to Georgetown. The physicians pronounced 
his disease congestion, butas the family, who 
were then at home, had the yellow fever, and 
his symptoms strangely resembled that die- 
ease, it was thought by many that hie death 
was caused from that malady. 

Mr. Taylor was married to Miss Catherine 
Lee, and they had six children, viz.: Clem- 
ency Ann, wife of J. M. Brandon; Emzy, the 


next in order of birth; Mary Cerethana, of . 


Waco, married the late Rufus C. Majors; 


Florence Isabel, deceased in 1887, was the | 


wife of Travis S. Jones; Kate, wife of Travis 


| kind, generous and praiseworthy impulses. 


He gave liberally to the poor, and those in 
distress always found in hima valued friend. 
Until his death no eharch in the county was 
built without his contribution. His life was 
one of honor, usefulness, integrity and a good 
success. 


Pra GREET 


W. CARPENTER, the proud position 

of Texas among her sister States 

naturally leads us to seek for the secret 

of her wonderful advancement, and 
it is soon discovered to consist in the intelli- 
gence, energy and morality of her inhabitants, 
prominent among whom is the subject of this 
sketch. 

He comes of an old Southern family, whose 
ancestore were Americans as far back as their 
records go. William Carpenter, grandfather 
of the subject of this sketch, was a farmer in 
Alabama, who, as his children were growing 


S. Jones, of Waco; and Euphrates, of George- : up, began to look about for a location where 
town. Mrs. Taylor, born in 1820, died in | opportunities were more favorable for their 


1856. Both she and her husband were mem. 
bers of the Christian Church for many years. 
It was not only in the family circle that this 
most estimable lady was missed, but she had 
endeared herself most affectionately to the 
hearts of her associates, which feeling extended 
to all who knew her. Mr. Taylor’s second mar- 


riage was to Mrs. Caroline Rose, widow of | 


Dr. Rose. She now resides at Sewance, 
Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had one son, 
W. dJ., born December 29, 1859. He was 
educated in Holly Springs, Mississippi, and 
in New York, also taking a course in civil 
engineering in the University of the South, 
of Tennessee. 
this sketch, was a liberal, enterprising and 





Mr. Taylor, the subject of. 


advancement than were afforded by the older 
States. Hearing glowing accounts of the rich 
fertile land in Texas, which was to be obtained 
at a low price, he at once concluded to avail 
himself of the opportunities offered here. 
Consequently, in 1836, the year that Texas 
gained her independence from Mexico, he re- 
moved with his family to the Republic, and 
east his lot with the few brave pioneers who 
had preceded him to “the promised land.” 
He settled in what is now Caldwell county, 
where he and his family experienced all the 
hardships and privations to which the early 
settlers of Texas were subjected. Indians 
and wild beasts were then troublesome, and 
a high degree of courage was developed in 


public-spirited citizen, and was a man of ! withstanding their depredations, and Mr. 
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Carpenter and family, with many others, 
passed through this dark time and sowed the 
seeds of civilization which their posterity now 
enjoy. A man of intelligence, good judg- 
ment, progressive and public-spirited, Mr. 
Carpenter was frequently called upon to fill 
positions of honor and trust. Of high moral 
character, he won the confidence and esteem 
of all by his upright dealings and correct liv- 
ing. He was an active and consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, con- 
tributing of his means and influence to the 
advancement of its cause. He married Mary 
Long, and they had eight children: Andrew, 
deceased; Isaac, deceased; Joseph Asbury, 
who died in the Confederate ariny during the 
late war. Wiley, the present clerk of Cald- 
well county; Calvin, deceased; Amelia, wife 
of J. RK. Fleming, a minister of the Baptist 
Church; Bettie, widow of B. F. Fry, who 
died in the army; and Jolin, who also died in 
the Confederate service. ' 

Of these, Joseph Asbury Carpenter was 
the father of the subject of this sketch. He 
was born in Alabaina, Octuber 23, 1829, and 
was seven years of age when his parents re- 
moved to the Lone Star State. Owing to the 


newness of the country and consequent | 


scarcity of schools, he enjoyed but limited 
educational advantages, but of a naturally 
quick intelligence and observing disposition, 
with a reflective turn of thought, he became 
well informed, while his character was molded 
to habits of industry and truth by enlightened 
and God-fearing parents. 
pasted in heIping his father clear and improve 
wild land for their frontier home. On reach- 
ing man’s estate, he was married to Elizabeth 
May, daughter of A. G. and Margaret (Cald- 


well) May, prominent pioneer settlers and re- 


His youth was. 
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Mr. Carpenter was overseer vf a plantation 
for a time, but finally purchased a tract of 
land, on which he erected a residence and was 
beginning tu clear his farm when the omin- 
ous clouds-of war began to overshadow the 
country, and an appeal was made to the 
patriotic men of the South to go to war in 
detense of her time-honored institutions. Mr. 
Carpenter was one of the first to respond to 
the call, and enlisted in 1861 in Company K. 
of Colonel Allen's regiment, being assigned 
to duty in the Department of the West. In 
1862, he was detailed to the recruiting ser- 
vice and returned to his home county. While 
here he was taken ill with a severe attack df 
measles, but, being ambitions to faithfully 
perform his duty to his country, he did not 
wait to recover, but arose from his bed and 
accompanied his recruits to the seat of war. 
He arrived in camp on the White river, near 
Little Rock, Arkansas, but disease was still 
lurking in his system, and he was soon after- 
ward stricken with pneumonia, from which 
he never recovered. He died in camp, No- 
vember 14, 1862, and filled a soldier’s grave, 
away from his loved ones and all most near 
and dear. Mrs. Carpenter was thus left in 
the early days of the war, with five children, 
the oldest of whom was but eight years of 
age, and in almost destitute circumstances in 
a country where uearly all the able-bodied 
men were in the war and everything in an 
unsettled condition. This brave woman, 
however, courageously struggled with poverty, 
enduring all hardships with Christian forti- 
tude, and made a home for herself and little 
unes, rearing her children in such a manner 
that they have all become useful members of 
society and a blessing to her name. These 
children were: A. W., whose name heads this 


spected residents of Texas, mention of whom | sketch; Joseph A., also of Williamson county; 
is made in this volume. After marriage, | Mary, wife ot T. W. Kelley, of Travis county; 
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John, of Williamson county; and Amelia, 
wife of Jacob Glenn, of Travis county. Mrs. 
Carpenter was married again, November 15, 


1866, her second husband being John B. 
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Jeffery, and they had three children: Annie, | 


who married Milton Davis, died in 1892; 
Bettie, wife of Columbus Hammock, of 


| 
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economy and by close attention to business, 


he accumulated a small amount of money, 
which he invested, in January, 1886, in the 
mercantile business, in Hutto, in partnership 
with Messrs. S. M. Woolsey and J. W. Ship- 
man. The last named gentleman has now re- 
tired from the firm and the business is con- 


Williamson county; and Margaret, wite of ducted under the name of Wooleey & Car- 
William Inman, also of Williamson county. penter. They areextensively engaged in gener- 


Mrs. Jeffery died November 28, 1885, after a | 


long and useful lite, leaving her family and 
many friends to mourn her loss. 

A. W. Carpenter, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Caldwell county, Texas, Septein- 
ber 3, 1854, and thus his youth occurred at a 
time when the country was in a most unsettled 
condition, owing to the ravages of war. Be- 
ing deprived of the loving and providing care 
of a father and being the oldest of the chil- 
dren, he was early obliged to assist his mother 
in the support of the family, and thus had no 
opportunity to secure an education, other 
than what he secured by self-application from 
books and papers, Which he read by the light 
of a brush fire. With the exception of three 


months in school, this is the way in which he | a farmer. 


secured his literary knowledge. By expe- 
rience, observation and reflection, he became 


of affairs which with the high teachings of 
industry, honesty and morality learned from 
his parents, have contributed to bis present 
success. 

When sixteen years of age, Mr. Carpenter 
began for himself the life of a farmer, which 
he folluwed consecutively until he was twenty- 
four. He was then, for twenty-seven months, 
employed as clerk in the store of Mr. Speegle, 
of Williamson county, after which he accepted 
a position as clerk in the Grange store at 
Round Rock, where he was employed for tive 
years. 





| 
well informed, securing a practical knowledge | son county; Nathan, who died in the Con- 
| federate service; Rebecca; Amanda, wife of 





al merchandising and rank among the most 
preeperous firms in the State. In connection 
with their mercantile pursuits, these gentle- 
mer also conduct the only bank of Hutto, 
which they established in 1892. Their store 
house and bank are among the best buildings 
in the place, being large, two-story, brick 
structures, provided with all modern im- 
provements and conveniences. They also 


"own considerable real estate, including four 


brick store-houses, and are among the leading 
men of the community. 

November 2, 1881, Mr. Carpenter was 
married to Miss Mattie C. Edwards, daughter 
of II. D. and Eliza (Smeltsen) Edwards, well 
known pioneers of Texas, where her father is 
She was one of seven children: 
Lou, wife of J. T. Noble; Lizzie, married to 
Green Noble; Samuel, a resident of William- 


Hi. C. May; and Mattie C., wife of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter 
have five children: Vida, Grace, Walker, 
Gertrude and Alma. 

Politically, Mr. Carpenter is a Democrat. . 
He is an active member of the Methodis 
Episcopal Church, of which his father and 
grandfather before him were prominent ad- 
herents. He is essentially a self-made man, 
having started in life with nothing but a 
strong arm and willing heart, bat has, by 


During this time, by practicing strict | energy, perseverance, economy and right deal- 
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ing, accumulated a comfortable income. He 
contributes liberally to all worthy enterprises 
calculated to benefit the community and lends 
his influence to the advancement of religion 
and morality, being justly regarded as a pub- 
lie-spirited and worthy citizen. 


‘A. KING, one of the enterprising and 

_ leading citizens of Elgin, Bastrop coun- 

ty, was born in Cobb county, Georgia, 
December 16, 1842, a son of Barrington and 
Catherine (Nephew) King, natives also of that 
State. The father was a son of Roswell 
King, a native of Connecticut, who was the 
first to engage in the gold mining business in 
North Carolina. He afterward moved to 
Georgia, where he followed farming, and next 
took up his residence at Roswell, Cobb coun- 
ty, that State. That city was named in his 
honor, as was also the Roswell Manufactur- 
jng Company. His death occurred in Cobb 
county. The father of our subject was the 
pioneer cotton manufacturer of Texas, and 
the machinery for his mill was hauled by 
wagons 150 miles. He continued that occu- 
pation until bis death, which occurred in 1868, 
and the mother survived him until 1886, dy- 
ing at the age of ninety years. They were 
the parents of twelve children, viz.: Charles 
B., a Presbyterian minister; William N., a 
physician by profession, served as a surgeon 
in the army; Thomas E., who was killed at 
the battle of Chickamauga, while serving on 
General Smith’s staff; Barrington S., who was 
a member of Wade [Iampton’s command in 
the late war, and was killed in North Caro- 
lina, while in service; Nephew, deceased; 
Ralph B., of New York; Suean, deceased; C. 
Evaline, wife of Rev. W. E. Baker, a Presby- 
terian minister of Roswell, Georgia; Joseph 
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H., who was wounded in the war, is now en- 
gaged in raising oranges in Florida; C. A., 
our subject; and the youngest died when in 
infancy. 

C. A. King, the subject of this sketch, re- 
ceived a liberal education at the Georgia 
Military Institute, and was engaged in the 
cotton business in early life. He entered the 
late war from his native State, was appointed 
Sergeant Major of the Third Georgia Bat- 
talion, served principally in the army of Ten- 
nessee, but on account of ill health, he was 
subsequently put on staff duty at Vickebnrg. 
At the close of the struggle he was on Gen- 
eral Hardee’s staff, in North,Carolina. He 
was captured at Vicksburg, paroled, and after 
the close of the war he returned home. In 
1861 Mr. King came to Texas, first locating 
in Terrell, but in 1888 came to Elgin, Bas- 
trop county, where he has since been engaged 
in the cotton business. He is the largest 
cotton buyer and shipper of the city, hand- 
ling about 4,000. bales annually. It was 
principally through his efforts that the town 
of Elgin was incorporated; he was elected the 
first Mayor after the incorporation, which po- 
sition he still holds; assisted in establishing 
the water works; and is a stockholder in a 
valuable and extensive brick manufactory. 
They are now agitating the erection of a cot- 
ton oil mill. 

Mr. King was married in 1864, to Miss 
Mary Hardee,a daughter of Noble A. Hardee, 
and a niece of General Hardee, of United 
States and Confederate armies. The former 
was engaged in cotton factorage and commnis- 
sion business at Savannah for many years, 
but subsequently went for his health to Rich- 
field Springs, Nex York, where he died in 
1869. Our subject and wife have had seven 
children, viz.: Clifford A., engaged im the 
cotton business in Monroe; John H., of Chi- 
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cago; William H., Barrington, Charles, 
Marnie and Noble, at home. Mr. King has 
taken the Red Cross degree in the Masonic 
Order, and is Noble Grand in the I. O. O. F. 
Both he and his wife are members and com- 
municants of the Episcopal Church. 


PORAT 


S. PARK, junior member of the 

tirm of Kerr & Park, general mer- 
j = chants of Davilla, Milam county, isa 
native of Texas, having been born 
in Washington county, January 4, 1844. 
He was reared in his native county and in 
the city of Galveston, receiving his education 
in the schouls of the latter place and at the 
Bastrop Military Institute which he was 
attending at the opening of the late war. 
He entered the Confederate army in 1861, 
enlisting in Company A, Waul’s Legion, with 
which he served until the surrender. <A late 
history speaking of this command says: 
“These troops served with credit throughout 
the war. General Waul knew thoroughly the 
tupography of Mississippi, and by virtue of 
the knowledge and bis ability as a cominander 
he was assigned to arduous and responsible 
positions. His legion and the gallant Second 
Texas, commanded by that brave soldier, 
Colonel Ashbel Smith, erected a fort at a 
vital point on the Yazoo near the junction of 
the Yalobusha and Tallahatchbie rivers, and 
repulsed the iron-clads commanded by the 
Federal general. At Vicksburg it aleo served 
with distinction suffering heavily during the 
siege.” The reputation thus gained was 
fully sustained in the subsequent operations 
in which it took part west of the Mississippi, 
notably at Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, Yellow 
Bayou, and Jenkins’ Ferry. Mr. Park was 
with this command, and shared its fortunes 
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froin first to last. At Vicksburg he received 
several slight wounds, bat was never dis- 
abled for any considerable length of time 
from duty. Ife was at Galveston at the close 
of the war, and ag soon as he received his 
discharge he secured a position as clerk in a 
general mercantile establishment at Houston, 
from which place after a year’s residence he 
returned to Galveston. Mr. Park clerked and 
was in business for himself in that city until 
1870, when he moved to Ocean Springs, 
Mississippi, where he engaged in mercantile 
pursuits until 1881 when he moved to 
Milam county, settling at Davilla, where he 
engaged in merchandising, which he has fol- 
lowed at that place since. He is also inter- 
ested in the live-stuck business, giving special 
attention tv the improvement of horses. He 
takes a leading part in matters of interest 
relating to his locality, especially to school 
and church work. He is one of the solid, 
reliable citizens of Davilla, and is justly 
regarded by his neighbors and associates as 
a man of strong character. , 

Mr. Park is a son of Moses and Sarah 
(Ayers) Park, his father a native of Tennessee, 
who came to Texas about 1835 or °36, 
locating in Washington county. Sarah Ayers 
was a native of New York, born November 
12, 1822, and was brought by her parents to 
Texas in 1833. Her father, David Ayere, 
did a large and successful mercantile busi- 
ness in the State at an early day. He was 
one of the “Pioneers of Methodism” in 
Texas, and gave largely of his means toward 
building churches, and establishing Sunday- 
schools. He and his wife are buried in 
Galveston. Moses Park and Sarah Ayers 
were married in Washington county in 1840, 
and in 1849 moved to Galveston, where he 
died in 1855. The widow is still living. The 
parents were married by the Rev. Robert 
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Alexander, a pioneer preacher of the Method- 
ist Church in Texas, and an uncle of M.S. 
Park. Mrs. Park, mother of M. S. Park, 
has taken an active interest in missionary 
work, devoting her entire time for the last 
several years to the work of the Woman’s 
Missionary Society. She supervised the build- 
ing of a school at Laredo several years since, 
and spent a greater part of the year 1892 in 
Mexico, superintending the building and 
establishing of a school at Sabtillo, State of 
Chihuahua, to be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Church. 

The children of Moses and Sarah Park 
are: Rubert A., who died at Galveston in 
1882, from wounds received in the Confede- 
rate army during the war, he was a member 
of the celebrated Hood’s Texas Brigade, and 
received a terrible wound at Sharpsburg; 
Moses Smith, the subject of this sketch; 
Annie, who was married to A. H. Kerr, and 
resides at Davilla, Milam county; and Frank 
A., who is a business man of Galveston. 

M.S. Park and Mrs. C. S. Huke, widow of 
EK. A. Huke, and daughter of Dr. James 
Angell, of Galveston, were married on April 
13, 1870. Mrs. Park’s parents were natives 
of London, England. She is a native of 
Wilkinson county, Mississippi, moving to 
Galveston when a child. Her father died 
. In 1885, and her mother, eighty-eight old, 
lives in Galveston with another daughter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Park are the parents of five 
children: Frank Ayers, Wilbur, David, 
James, and Lottie. He and his wife are 
members of the Methodist Church, and 
actively interest themselves in everything 
relating to the welfare of their church as well 
as the general cause of Christianity. 

Since the above sketch was written, Mr. 
Park has sold his interest in the mercantile 
business at Davilla, and purchased a new 
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home in the famous “Panhandle” of Texas. 
He is now comfortably settled upon a ranch, 
situated within seven miles of Amarillo, 
Potter county, which is his postoffice. He 
has now found a place, where he can indulge 
his favorite passion for raising and develop- 
ing fine horses, as it is now conceded that 
that the “Panhandle” country will grow the 
tinest horses in the State. 


AU RRAN 


ESSE W. WOMACK, a member of the 
J firm of Womack & Sturgis, wholesale 

and retail dealers in groceries and dry 
goods in Taylor, was born in Washington 
county, Alabama, in 1849, a son of Frank 
and Nancy (Grimes) Womack. The father 
came to Texas in 1845, while it was yet a 
Republic. He devoted his life to agricul 
tural pursuits, and was successful in that 
vocation until the opening of the late war. 
In 1863 he joined the Confederate army, and 
served until the close of hostilities, when he 
found himself stripped of all his possessions 
except his land. Consequently he was ob- 
liged to begin life anew, with the additional 
expense of educating hia children. Mr. 
Womack died in 1875, at the age of fifty- 
nine years. His wife departed this life in- 
1888, at the age of sixty-six years. They 
were the parents of seven children: Mary, 
deceased; John F., deceased; William G., of 
Montgomery county; Fannie A., deceased; 
J. W., our subject; James B., also of Mont- 
gomery county; and one deceased in infancy. 
J. F. and W. G. were soldiers in the Con- 
federate army, and were members of Colonel 
Elmoe’s regiment. Mrs. Womack was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and her husband was identified with 
the A. F. and A. M. The maternal grand- 
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father of our subject, William Grimes, was 
one of the pioneer settlers of Harrison county, 
Texas, and his brother, Jesse Grimes, was 
the tirst to locate in Grimes county, this 
State, that county being named in his honor. 
He was one of the best known politicians of 
the State in an early day, and was often a 
inember of the Senate of both the State and 
Repnblic. He served in both wars with 
Mexico. 

Jesse W. Womack, the subject of this 
shetch, was educated in the schools of Mont- 
gomery county, Texas, and also attended a 
commercial school in New Orleans, where he 
graduated at the age of twenty-one years. 
After returning to the former county, where 
his parents had moved when he was a babe, 
he was employed as bookkeeper by a firm in 
Montgomery. At the age of twenty-three 
years Mr. Womack embarked in the mer- 
cantile business in that city, under the firm 
name of W. T. Nobles & Co., Messrs. Wo- 
mack and Sturgis composing the company. 
In 1877 they sold their interest in the busi- 
ness, and in the fall of the same year opened 
a mercantile store in this city, with a capital 
stock of $3,000. They erected a wooden 
store building, which was burned in 1878, 


It is 60 x 125 feet, with 
a basement sixteen feet square, the latter of 
which is used as the wholesale grocery de- 
partment. In this department they generally 
carry a stock amounting to $60,000. Messrs. 
Womack & Sturgis are members of the Tay- 
lor Hardware Company, and are also inter- 
ested in the First National Bank of Taylor, 
of which Mr. Sturgis is Director and Vice- 
President. They are largely interested in 
the Cotton Seed Oil] & Gin Company. The 
firm also own a block of land on the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad, where 
they have a large warehouse for corn, hay 
and oats, in which they are extensive dealers, 
and also handle about all the hides used in 
the city. During the cotton season of 1890 
and 1891 the firm Handled 10,000 bales of 
cotton, and during the past year they bought 
about 13,000 bales. They also own a fine 
stock farm of 714 acres, where they will soon 
engage is raising mules and cattle. 

Mr. Womack was married in 1876, to 
Aggie Yell, a native of Texas, and a daugh- 
ter of Judge P. M. and Mary (Rodgers) Yell 


The father waa one of the pioneers and lead- 


the main building. 


ing men in Montgomery county, Texas, 
where he reared a family of five children. 


and they then built a one-story brick, which | Mr, and Mrs. Womack have had six children: 


they tore down in 1888. Their present 
magnificient two-story brick building was 
then erected, 120x524 feet, the front of | 
which is now occupied by their large stock of 
dry goods. The rear portion of the building, 
separated by an arch, is 40 x52} feet, and is 
devoted to the retail grocery trade. The 
retail grocery department handles and sells 
about $200,000 worth of goods annually, and 
employs abont sixteen men, besides outside 
help. In 1889, the firm of Womack & Stur- 
gis erected another fine two-story brick build- 
ing, fronting Broad street, and attached to 


Cecil, Olga, Frank B., Jessie, a babe un- 
| named, and one ea when young. Mr. 
Womack affiliates with the A. O. U. W., 
and both he and his wife are members of 


the A. L. H. 
AUS WSS IO 


HOMAS A. WIERMAN, a farmer of 
Williamson county, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, August 5, 1829, a son of 
Thomas and Mary (Deardorff) Wier- 

man, natives also of that State. The paternal 
grandfather, Nicholas Wierman, was of Ger- 
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man descent, and located in Pennsylvania 
when the Indians still inhabited that State, 
where he followed farming and mining. The 
Deardorff family were natives of Pennsyl- 
vania, and but little is known of their his- 
tory. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wierman were 
the parents of seven children: George W., a 
resident of Iowa; Thomas A., our subject; 
Lydia A., deceased; William A., of Nebraska; 
Joseph F., deceased; Sarah D., deceased, was 
formerly a resident of Washington city; and 
Hannah M., deceased. The father died in 
_ September, 1852, and the mother in 1870. 

Thomas A. Wierman, the subject of this 
sketch, remained under the parental roof until 
seventeen years of age, when he served an 
apprenticeship in Maryland at the millwright’s 
trade, with his uncle, Daniel Wierman. In 
1853 he went to Iowa; in 1858 returned to 
Maryland; the following year engaged in the 
milling business, in Virginia; in 1861 em- 
barked in the same occupation in Frederick 
county, Maryland; in the spring of 1863 
went to Parkersburg, West Virginia, where 
he kept a large steam mill in repair two 
years: again followed milling in Frederick 
county, Maryland; in 1877 removed to Aus- 
tin, Texas, and a short time afterward came 
to Georgetown. After locating in that city, 
Mr. Wierman repaired and conducted a mill 
a short time, and then put in new machinery 
for a mill in the San Gabriel valley. In 1878 
he purchased 100 acres of raw land in Will- 
iamson county, on which he erected ‘a dwell- 
ing, and immediately began the improvement 
of his place. He has added to his original 
purchase until he now owns 252 acres, 150 
of which are in a fine state of cultivation, 
devoted to general farming. 

In 1858 Mr. Wierman was married in 
Maryland, to Elizabeth Martin, who was born 
in that State, in 18388, and is a daughter of 
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John A. Martin, a farmer of Frederick county, 
and also a public auctioneer. Our subject 
and wife had seven children, viz.: Harry M., 
a farmer of Bell county, Texas, has three 
children; Willie M., deceased, at the age of 
sixteen years; Robert S.,a farmer of William- 
son county; Rolasie, wife of William 
Rogers, also a farmer, of this county, and 
they have three children; Winfield Scott, at 
home; and two deceased in infancy. The wife 
and mother died June 11, 1879, and in 1881 
Mr. Wierman married Mary E. Wierman, 
born in Pennsylvania. Her father, Joseph 
Wieriman, also a native of that State, ran, at 
one time, for County Judge, against his 
brother, who was of differeut political opin- 
ion, but the latter was defeated. 

Mr. Wierman, our subject, is independent 
in his political views, and was a candidate for 
Treasurer of Williamson county, on the third 
party ticket, in the campain of 1892. Mr. 
Wierman is President of the Williamson 
County Alliance, and was formerly a member 
of the I. O. O. F. He is an active and use- 
ful member of the Methodist Church. 


Pe RAK 


AL C. GILES, of Travis county, Texas, 
y was born in Tipton county, Tennessee, 
sA January 26, 1843, and is a son of 
Edward S. Giles. When six years of age he 
came with his parents to Texas and settled in 
Travis county, near Anstin. 

He remained at home until the spring of 
1861, and then enlisted in Company B, Fourth 
Texas Regiment, “ Hoods Texas Brigade,” 
serving under Lee and participating in the 
battles of West Point, Seven Pines, seven 
days’ fight before Richmond, second Ma- 
nassas and Fredericksburg. Mr. Giles was 
twice wounded, once at West Point and again 
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at Gaines’ Mill. He followed Lee on both | The maternal grandfather of Mrs. Giles, John 
his raids into Maryland, fought at Gettys- | W. Smith, was one of the signers of the Dec- 
burg, and was sent with Longstreet to re-en- laration of Texas Independence, and was the 
force Bragg at Chattanooga. Ile was in the ; last man to leave the Alamo for re-enforce- 
battle of Chickamauga, and, on the night of | ments before it fell. Mr. and Mrs. Giles 
October 28, 1863, was captured by the One) havetwochildren, Val C.and Annie B. H. Mrs. 
Hundred and Thirty-sixth New York Regi- | Giles possesses an unusual amount of execu- 
ment, (all Dutch), in Raccoon valley near | tive ability. She took charge of the Confed- 
Lookout mountain. He was sent to Camp erate Home cnterprise when there was but 
Morton, Indianapolis, Indiana, but escaped | $67.50 to its credit, and succeeded in raising 
from prison on the day that Lincoln was | $15,000 in various ways for its erection and 
elected President the second time. He walked support. Asa result of her untiring efforts 
to Owensboro, Kentucky, where he joined it has become a comfortable home for the old 
-Major Walker Taylor’s command and re- | disabled Confederate soldiers, and is now the 
mained with the Kentucky cavalry until the | property of the State. She is one of nine who 
«break up” and was paroled by General | constitute the Texas Board of Directors of 
Palmer. the World's Fair. She isa member of the 
Mr. Giles then returned to his home in | Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Texas, and, in the spring of 1866, drove sume l [n his political relations, Mr. Giles is a 


cattle to Kansas, which he shipped from there Democrat. 
of "53 —< -pe 


to Chicago. He remained in Kansas and 
| ASHINGTON HINE, an enterpris- 
INV ing and successful] farmer residing 


Missouri two years and on his return to Texas | 
near Davilla, Milam county, is a na- 


went to farming and was soon afterward ap- 
pointed Deputy Sheriff of Travis county. In 

tive of Painesville, Ohio, and was born Octo- 
ber 15, 1850. His father, Homer H. Hine, 


1873, he removed to Austin, and was elected 
was also born in Ohio in 1828 and still re- 














| 

Sergeant-at-Arme of the Fourteenth Levis- 

lature. He next served as Publie Weigher 

for two years, after which he received an ap- | 

pointment to a position in the Comptroller's sides there, being a large and successful 
Office, under Stephen Darden. He then | farmer. Homer Hine, the father of Homer 
served eight years in the General Land office, H. and grandfather of Washington Hine, was 
under Commissioner W. C. Walsh, his old | one of the early settlers of the Buckeye State 
. army Captain. moving there early in this century from Con- 
Mr. Giles was married in 1873 to Miss | necticut, which was his place of birth. He 
Lulu Barnhart, a native of Travis county and | was a lawyer by profession and served several 
a daughter of Joseph and M. E. (Smith) | terms in the Ohio Legislature. He was of 
Barnhart, natives of Pennsylvania. Her | Irish extraction and his wife, whose maiden 
father came to Texas in 1835, and settled in 
Austin, where he bailt the first log house. 
He soon traded this for an ox team and cart, 


with which to leave the country to escape the 
Indians. The family are of German descent. 


name was Skinner, was of English descert. 
The mother of Washington Hine, Julietta 
Rue before marriage, was a daughter of Jona- 
than and Cynthia Rue, and was born in Ken- 


tucky, December 25, 1824. She is still liv- 
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ing. Eight children were born to Homer H. 
and Julietta Hine of whom the subject of 
this notice was the third in age, the others 
being: Mary, the wife of Horace Bacon, of 
Painesville, Ohio; Samuel N., who died in 
infancy; Cynthia, the wife of William Doran, 
of Dallas, Texas; Anna L., the wife of Charles 
Field, of Cleveland, Ohio; Agnes, the wife 
ot Minor G. Norton, of the same place; Clar- 
ence A. and Henrietta, both of Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Washington Hine was reared on his father’s 
farm in Ohio and in the public schools of his 
native place received his early education. At 
the age of eighteen, in 1868, he came to 
Texas, stopping at Independence, Washing- 
ton county, where he remained a year, work- 
ing at the carpenter’s trade, when he moved 
to Milam county, continuing at his trade un- 
til 1872. In the meantime he purchased 
land in both this and Bell county and return- 
ing East entered Transylvania University at 
Lexington, Kentucky, where he completed 
his education after which he come back to 
Texas and again took up carpentering and 
followed it until his marriage, October 4, 
1876. At that date he settled on his Bell 
county land and engaged in farming. After 
three years’ residence in Bell county he 
traded his farm there for land adjoining that 
previously purchased by him in Milam 
county, and moving to this in 1879, he has 
continued to reside here since. He has a farm 
of nearly 600 acres including what he owns 
and controls, 120 acres of which is in a good 
state of cultivation and furnished with a su- 
perior class of farm improvements. In ad- 
dition to raising the usnal qnantity of staple 
products he gives considerable attention to 
live-stock, his cattle herd embracing snch 
strains as the Durham and Holstein. Mr. 
Hine has taken an active interest in every- 


thing relating to farming and stock-raising 
since settling on the farm and has identified 
himself with every enterprise connected with 
the welfare of the community in which he 
lives. Formerly a Republican in polities he 
abandoned that organization on account of 
its centralizing and monopolistic tendencies 
andon the organization of the Farmers’ Al- 
liance joined that order with which he has 
affiliated since.. In 1892 he was nominated 
and elected County Commissioner. 

October 4, 1876, Mr. Hine married Miss 
Virginia L. Hill, who was born in Lee county 
this State, September 10, 1854, being a 
danghter of Green L. and Mary (Lanier) Hill. 
Mrs. Hine’s father was a native of North 
Carolina, her mother a native of Virginia. 
Her parents came to Texas soon after the 
Texas Revolution and settled in the town of 
Bastrop where they lived for many years. 
Her father was a planter and before the war 
poseessed considerable means. He died in 
Camp county, this State, July 2,1881. He 
was twice married, his first wife, the mother 
of Mrs. Hine, dying September 26, 1859. 
By his two marriages he has sixteen chil- 
dren, fourteen by his first wife and two by 
his last. Mr. and Mrs. Hine have had born 
to thein the following children: Clarence A., 
born July 12, 1877; Mary C., born Novem- 
ber 28,. 1881; Anna L., born September 1, 
1885; Helen H., born September 29, 1888; 
Homer H., born November 1, 1890; and one 
not yet named, born September 26, 1892, be- 
sides two that died in infancy. ~ 


cl ee 


S vre JOY NES.—Accomack county, 
Virginia, lying between Chesapeake 
bay and the Atlantic ocean on the ex- 
treme east coast of the“ Old Dominion ” was 
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the birth-place of Mr. Juynes, in which 
county his parents were also born. His 
father, Jolin R. Joynes, was engaged in plant- 
ing for many years in Accomack county, but 
as a resident in later life of the city ol Nour- 
folk, where he followed the business of ship- 
carpenter and joiner. He came to Texas in 
1875 and died in Rockdale, June 11, 1851, 
in the seventy-second year of his age, having 
been born March 12, 1812. Ile came of old 
Virginia stock, the date his ancestors settled 
iu the old State beiug so remote that it hae 
not been preserved in the records or traditions 
of the family. THe was a son of William 
Joynes who was also a planter of Accomack 
county and a soldier in the war of 1812. 

Susan (Colonna) Joynes, the mother of the 
subject of this sketch was born in 1817 and 
died in 1854, being a daughter of Wiiliam 
and Elizabeth Colonna, and an industrious, 
devout, good woman. Both father and 
mother were members of the Methodist 
Church. 

Solon Joynes is the eldest of five children 
born to his parents, but is one of eight, there 
being three others by his father’s second 
marriage. He was born April 26, 1838, and 
was reared principally in the city of Norfulk, 
whither hie parents moved when he was 
young. His education was obtained in the 
private schools of Hampton and Norfolk. [He 
entered a commission house at the latter 
place at the age of sixteen where he remained 
till the opening of the late war. He entered 
the Confederate army early in 1861, enlisting 
in the Norfolk Light Artillery Blues, with 
which he served in the army of Northern 
Virginia till the close of the war. He was 
literally “in the thick of the fight ” through- 
out the entire struggle being present and 
taking part in all of the principal engage- 
ments that were fought on Virginia, Mary- 
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land and Pennsylvania soil and some naval 
engagements that occurred in that vicinity. 
His battalion opened the fire at the tirat battle 
of Fredericksburg and at Chancellorsville and 
was one of the first to take position at Gettys- 
burg and Petersburg. He took part as a 
inember of the land force in the engagement 
between the Merrimac and Monitorin Hamp- 
tun Reads in 1862. At the fall of Peters- 
burg he was taken prisoner and conveyed to 
Point Lookout where he was held 
June, 1865. 

The war over Mr. Joynes returned to Nor- 
folk where he went to work in a commission 
house, and remained for ten months. He 
then came to Texas in the fall of 1866 and 
located at Galveston. At that place he re- 
sumed the commission business in partner- 
ship with his brother under the firm name of 
J. R. Joynes & Co., and remained there un- 
til the city was depopulated by the yellow- 
fever scourge of the following year. He then 
came out on the line of the Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad and followed the terminal 
of that road to Red river in north Texas, en- 
gaged in buying cotton and merchandising 
in connection with the firm of Littletield & 
Company of Bryan. In 1873 he went to 
Hearne, the initial point of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern Railroad and 
following the terminal of that road west of 
the Rio Grande, engaged in the same busi- 
ness. He then located permanently in 
Rockdale and began his business on a settled 
basis and has since resided here. He weighed 
and shipped the first bale of cotton ever 
weighed and shipped out of the town, this 
being February 4, 1874, and since that time 
he has bought and shipped thousands and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of the product 
besides handling a large amount of grain, 
machinery and implements. 


until 
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Mr. Joynes has been Commissioner of 
= Milam county, Alderman of Rockdale, Mayor 
pro tem. of the City Council, President of 
the City School Board and was founder and 
first president of the Business Men’s Associa- 
tion of Rockdale and has served in other of- 
ficial and semi-official capacities connected 
with the administration of town and county 
affairs. Whatever has been of interest to 
the people among whom he has lived he has 
actively interested himself in end has always 
borne his share of the expense of every public 
enterprise. 

When he came to the State he was a single 
man. In 1872 he married Sophia, a daughi- 
ter of J. W. McCown, Sr., and sister of J. W. 
McCown Jr., a sketch of whose lives appears 
elsewhere in this volume. This lady died in 
March, 1877, at the age of thirty-five leaving 
surviving her but one son, John W., who is 
now a student at the State University. April 
29, 1879, Mr. Joynes married Florence, a 
daughter of Benjamin F. Hubert, an old 
settler of this State, mention of whom will 
be fuund in the sketch of Frank W. R. Hu- 
bert in this volume. By this marriage he 
has had three children: Hester, Susan C. and 
Cyrus McCormick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joynes are communicants of 
the Episcopal Church of which he is a 
Warden. He is also a member of the Knights 
of Honor, Uniform Rank, in which he is 
Senior Past Commander. He is an apprent- 
iced Mason, and, in politics, a Democrat. 

As a citizen, soldier, business man and 
public servant, Mr. Joynes’ reputation is now 
fairly made, the record in a great measure 
being closed. He has always shown himeelf 
worthy of confidence reposed in him by his 
fellowmen and has labored without thought 
of reward, making duty his sole counsellor 
and guide in all that he has done. His has 
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been an unpretentious life, yet in years to 
come when the remote descendants of the 
first settlers of Rockdale look back among 
the records for the names of the ‘early 
fathers ” it is doubtful if any of them will 
have reason to feel more sinvere pride in the 
part taken by their “kith and kin” in the 
making of the city than his will have, 
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ILLIAM B. WOODY, Postmaster 
W of Rockdale, agd secretary and gen- 

eral manager of the Rockdale Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, was born 
in Halifax county, Virgivia, January 13, 
1848. His parents were Samuel B. and Mary 
A. Woody, both of whom were also natives 
of the Old Dominion. Samuel B. Woody 
was a son of John and Mary Betts Woody, 
natives of Virginia. John Woody was a 
planter of the old regime, a man of wealth 
and influence, one who lived in elegant style 
and enjoyed the esteem and friendship of 
those among whom he lived. He died in 
1841 at an advanced age. Mary Betts was a 
daughter vf Captain Elisha Betts, also a Vir- 
ginia planter and a soldier in the war of 
1812, where he obtained his title by merito- 
rious services. He died in 1866 at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty; Mary Betts Woody 
died in 1857. Samuel B. Woody was the 
eldest of eight children born to his parents. 
He married Mary A. Blackwell, only child of 
William James Blackwell, both parents dying 
when she was an infant. She was born in 
1828 and is still living, being now a resident 
of Louisville, Kentucky, where she makes 
her home with her son, Dr. S. E. Woody, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Kentucky 
School of Medicine. Samuel B. Woody was 
born in 1818 and died in 1855. He wasa 
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planter. He inherited considerable property, 
to which he added by his own industry and 
good management, and left at his death a 
handsome estate. He had no public record, 
but was an official in the State militia, and in 
the daya when that was one of the institu- 
tions of the land he was in military matters a 
figure of some consequence in his section of 
State. 

Of the five sons of Samuel B. and Mary A. 
Woody, the snbject of this notice was the 
second in age. He was reared in his native 
county, and what education fell to his lot was 
obtained at a private school at Harmony, 
Virginia. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the Confederate army, enlisting in Decem- 
ber, 1864, in Wright's Battery of Heavy Ar- 
tillery, with which he served in the Army of 
Northern Virginia during the remainder of 
the war, surrendering with General R. E. 
Lee at Appomattox on April 9, 1865, before 
he was eighteen years of age. 

For a year following the close of the war, 
he remained at home. He then secured a 
clerkship in a mercantile establishment at 
Oxford, North Carolina, where he was em- 
ployed for two years, after which he engaged 
in business for himself as a member of the 
firm of Bremer, Woody & Co., at Blooms- 
burg (now Turbeville), Virginia. From there, 
in 1875, he came to Texas, locating at Rock- 
dale, which has since been his home. He 
has been variously engaged in this place. 
Until 1882 he was engaged in merchandising. 
He then became manager of the Kansas Man- 
nfacturing Company, with headquarters at 
Rockdale, which position he held until 1891, 
when he became president and general man- 
ager of the Southwestern Bridge Company, 
of Little Rock, Arkansas, and in February, 
1892, eecretary and general manaver of the 
Rockdale Mining & Manufacturing Com- 


pany, and in March, 1893, was appointed by 
President Cleveland Postmaster at Rockdale. 

November 8 1870, Mr. Woody married 
Mies Mollie E. Walton, a daughter of Sidney 
E. Walton, of Bloomsburg, Virginia, and the 
issue of this union has been seven children, 
all of whom are living: Samuel S., John C., 
Wila B., Ruby W., Kate R., Helen V., and 
Carrol. 

Mr.” Woody is a Democrat in politics, and 
he and his wife are members of the Baptist 
Chureh here, of which organization he is 
Deacon, and has been since its foundation. 

R. HIRAM HENRY DARR, Cald- 
D well, Texas, was born on the old Darr 
æ homestead in the vicinity of Yellow 
Prairie, Burleson county, this State, April 4, 
1853. 

Dr. Darr’s parents, George and Kittie A. 
(Wooten) Darr, were natives of Tennessee and 
and Virginia, respectively, the former born 
in 1797, and the latter in 1819. Both were 
in Texas at an early date, Mr. Darr certainly 
as early as 1826, and Mrs. Darr probably 
earlier. They met in what is now Brazos 
county, at the home of the latter’s father, Dr. 
Thomas J. Wooten, and in 1837 they were 
married. As near as can now be determined 
they settled within the present limits of 
Burleson county, about 1840, and in this 
county spent the rest of their lives. They 
had seven children, the youngest of whom is 
the subject of this article. 

Hiram Henry Darr was reared at the old 
home place, and received in the local schools 
and by private study a good gencral education. 
At the early age of seventeen (1870) he began 
to read medicine under the instructions of 
Dr. J. P. Oliver, of Caldwell, and graduated 
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at the Louisville Medical College, at the head 
of his class, February 25, 1875. He then 
took an ad eundem course at the Kentucky 
School of Medicine, graduating in that insti- 
tution the following June. Locating at 
Hearne, this State, he entered at once upon 
the practice of his profession, and followed it 
successfully there until 1879. The winter of 
1879-80 was spent in New York city, where, 
in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
he took a post-graduate course, giving special 
attention to diseases of the eye, ear and 
throat. Returning to Texas again, he this 
time located at Caldwell, in his native county, 
and here resumed the practice of his profes- 
sion, which for thirteen yeare past he has 
pursued uninterruptedly and with marked 
success. Heisa member of the following 
organizations, having joined them at the 
dates indicated by the figures in parentheses: 
Texas State Medical Association (1877), of 
which he has been once (1884) vice-Presi- 
dent; American Public Health Association 
(1882); American Medical Association 
(1883); Burleson County Medical Society, 
which he helped to organize and of which he 
was first President (1885); Ninth Interna- 
tional Medical Congress held at Washington 
(1885); National Association of Railway 
Surgeons (1891); and American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (1892), of which 
last organization he was elected » member 
before he was aware of the fact that his name 
had been presented that body for considera- 
tion. Dr. Darr has also been a member of 
the Medical Board of the Twenty-first Judi- 
cial District for ten years; has been the local 
surgeon of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé 
Railroad Company for ten years; has been 
County Physician of Burleson county for nine 
years; was for three years President of the 
Board of Trustees of the Public Schools of 
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Caldwell, and is now a member of the Board 
of Aldermen of this place. He has contri- 
buted but little to the literature of the pro- 
fession, his time having been taken up almost 
to the exclusion of everything else with active 
practice. Two articles, however, contributed 
by him to the Oolumbus Medical Journal, 
one on dysentery, published in 1883, and one 
on typhlitis, published in 1889, are worthy 
of mention in this connection. Dr. Darr is 
the examiner-in-chief at Caldwell for the fol- 
lowing life insurance companies: Equitable 
Life Insurance Society, of New York; New 
York Life Insurance Company; New York 
Mutual Life Insurance Society; New York 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Insurance So- 
ciety, Providence Savings Life Assurance 
Society, Union Central Life Insurance So- 
ciety, of Cincinnati; Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Society, of Newark, New Jersey; 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Imperia! 
Life Insurance Company, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan; and the Knights and Ladies of Honor. 
The Doctor is a Knight Templar Mason, and 
a member of the Baptist Church. 

October 25, 1881, he married Mrs. Lula 
Chiles, of Caldwell, ond they have had four 
children, two of whom, Willie T. and George 
C., are living, Hiram Henry and an infant 
being deceased. To his family, his profes- 
sioa and the best interest of the community 
in which he residos, Dr. Darr is devoted 
without reservation, and as a physician and 
citizen stands deservedly high. 

The foregoing facts show that the subject 
of this brief notice has done sufficient to en- 
title him to honorable distinction in the his- 
tory of his State without resorting to family 
name and influence to assist him in this di- 
rection. But the following facts touching 
his ancestry are added for the benefit of his 
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children. His father, who in early life pos- | eubject of our sketch grew to manhood. Of 
sessed an adventurous spirit, served in the | his educational opportunities it may be said 
Indian wars in the Northwest Territory and | that he had two years of schooling. He re- 
fought under General William H. Harrison | mained under the parental roof until 1854, 
at the battle of Tippecanoe. He also served | when he married. In 1851 he began mer. 
in the war by which Texas won its indepen- | chandising near where he now lives, and car- 
dence, and took part in the battle of San | ried on business four years, at the end of 
Jacinto. A fearless, genial, unselfish man, which time he lost all his earthly posses- 
fund of sport, possessing an accurate knowl- ; sions. Without capital, but with renewed 
edge of woodcraft and a remarkable memory | energy, he started out again, determined to 
for names, faces and localities, he was well | succeed. Buying a tract of raw land in the 
adapted for the life he led: that of the Indian | woods, he settled down to hard work, and, 
fighter, citizen, soldier and pioneer, and in | ere long, his earnest efforts resulted in the 
his day and generation discharged all the | development of a fine farm. He still lives 
multifarious duties devolving upon him in | on this place. As the years rolled by and 
the several capacities in which he was called | prosperity smiled upon him, he purchased 
tu act. He died at his hone in Burleson | other lands, until, at this writing, he is the 
county, Texas, February 9, 1853. [is wife | owner of 1,915 acres in three different farms. 
survived him a number of years, dying at the | He has 650 acres under cultivation, most of 
same place, May 3, 1875. Only two of their | which he rents. Cotton and corn are his 
seven children are now living, the Doctor | chief crops. In 1850 he built a store and 
and an older sister, Mra. Sallie Downing, a | opened out in business again, and for six 


resident of Burleson county. years did a successful business, at the end of 
which time he closed out. In 1876 he built 
38222 + QQ = Se a steain-power gin and mill for public ser- 


vice, and for some time was also engeged:! in 

\ C. LAWHON, a wealthy farmer | the manufacture of shingles. 
Y and enterprising citizen uf Bastrop Mr. Lawhon was elected a Justice uf the 
county, Texas, has had a useful | Peace in 1866, and served for more than a 
career here and is well known and highly | dozen years, being re-elected from time to 
respected. Of his life we present the fol- | time. He also served four years as Tax 
lowing résumé: Collector, and at the same time was County 
W. C. Lawhon was born in McNairy Commissioner and Notary Public. During 
county, Tennessee, March 21, 1829, and | the “late unpleasantness” he volunteered 
when be was an infant was taken by his | and served seven months, when, his health 
parents to Alabama. When he was eight | failing, he was discharged and returned 
years old they moved to Texas, that being | home. After his health improved he was 
in 1837. Six years they lived in Red River ! detailed as freighter for the Government, 
cuunty, from there moved to Sabine county, | continuing ae such until the close of the 
and in 1844 came tu Bastrop county, settling | war. The war over, he resumed farming. 
on Young’s pruirie, where, from wild land, | During ten years of the time he served as 
they developed a farm. On this farm the 
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fifty-six dead bodies. He rendered 4,000 
judgments, only two of which cases were 
ever appealed, and during that time he 
also married many couples. Few men in 
the county are better known than he, or 
stand higher in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. During his early life he did a great 
deal of hunting. The Indians were often 
committing depredations all around, but they 
never molested him. 

Mr. Lawhon is ason of H. M. and Ann 
(Young) Lawhon, the former a native of 


Knoxville, Tennessee, and the latter of 
Georgia. The Lawhons are of Scotch-Irish 
descent. H. M. Lawson's youngest brotlier, 


David Lawhon, caine to this State with Sam 
Houston, and with that noted pioneer edited 
the first paper in Texas, published at Nacog- 
doches. The father of our subject served 
thronghout the Mexican war of 1846-7, and 
for many years was a Justice of the Peace 
here. He died st this place in 1876, at the 
age of seventy-two years, his wife having 
survived him until 1878. W. C. Lawhon 
was the second-born in their family of chil- 
dren, all of whom were in Texas, namely: 
Frances, who married Parson Rankins, is 
deceased; W. C.; Martha, wife of J. W. 
Whitaker, a Grayson county farmer; David, 
a farmer and Methodist minister of Burnet 
county: Mary A., wife of J. L. Wolf; Eliza. 
beth, wife of J. W. Stanifer, is deceased; 
John M., a Baptist minister, resides in 
Grayson county; and Rachel, who died 
young. 

Mr. Lawhon married Jane Stanifer, who 
was born in Bastrop county, Texas, January 
14, 1839, daughter of J. W. Stanifer. Her 
father went from his native State, [Ilinois, 
to Alabama, where he married, and from 
whence, in 1828, he came to Texas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawhon had a family of fifteen 
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children, two of whom died in infancy. The 
others are as follows: Mary E., wife of J. 
T. Sanders, a Bastrop county farmer; Eliza, 
wife of J. W. Daley, deceased; John T., a 
book-keeper at Elgin, Texas; Arinda, wife 
of J. M. Braughton, is deceased; W. A. 
Charles P. and James A., engaged in farm- 
ing in this county; C. KE. and A. J.,-at home; 
Frances E., wife of W. P. Bird, a farmer of 
this county, and Emma, Louis and Sidney J., 
at home. 

Fraternally, Mr. Lawhon is an I. O. O. F.; 
politically, a ‘“ dyed-in-the-wool ” Democrat. 
Both he and his wife are members of the 
Christian Church. 


UCT 


Dis ALLDAY, of Jones prairie, 


Milam county, was born in Burke 
county, Georgia, September 7, 1831. 
Iis father, Peter Allday, was born in the same 
county and State, February 5, 1794, and was 
there reared. December 23, 1824, he mar- 
ried Louisa Ward, daughter of the Rev. 
Frank Ward, of Georgia, whose wife was a 
Miss Baton, whose ancestors settled and 
namcd Baton Rouge, Louisiana. The chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. Ward were: James, 
Charles, Frank, Gus, Louisa and Amelia. 
Peter Allday enlisted for service in the 
war of 1812, but made only two days’ march 
toward reinforcing Jackson, near New Or- 
leans, when the news of that battle reached 
his ears. He returned to the farm, and 
there engaged in farming till 1855, when he 
came to Texas, settling in Milam county, 
where he died May 21, 1867, still engaged in 
farming till his death. He possgssed gvod 
judgment, but never accumulated a great 
deal of property. He was a consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church, and was much 
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noted for his piety. He never used an oath 
in his life nor indulged in strong drink. Iis 
father, grandfather of the subject of this 
notice, was at one time Sheriff of Burke 
county, Georgia, in the days when branding 
criminals was in vogne. 

Peter Allday’s children were: Absalom 
Pryor, born September 20, 1825, now a phy- 
sician of Robertson county, Texas; Francis 
Asberry, who was born July 5, 1829, and 
who is supposed to have died in the Confed- 
erate ariny; David, the subject of this notice; 
Ann, deceased, was first married to Daniel 
Moore, and had twochildren, and secondly mar- 
ried J. R. Jones; Richard Arnold, who was 
born July 7, 1836, and was killed in Arizona 
during the late war; James Augustus, who 
was born September 25, 1838, died in the 
Confederate army; Charles, born February 
5, 1841, now a Methodist minister in Ala- 
bama; Peter R, who was born April 30, 
1844, and died November 25, 1861, in the 
Confederate army; Mary B., born November 
18, 1845, is now the wife of William M. 
Taylor; Amelia F., born December 1, 1847, 
is the widow of Anderson Jones; Louisa Lo. 
dema, born July 29, 1850, is now the wife of 
James Jones, of Davilla, Milam county. 

Just before Christmas, 1855, David Allday 
came to Texas, having left Georgia and pro- 
ceeded overland, crossing the Mississippi 
river at Natchez. The seven wagons of the 
company were bound for Waco, but the party 
were induced by Doctor Allday, who was 
then living at Port Sullivan, Milam county, 
and who was familiar with the country, to 
settle near the mouth of Pond creek, in this 
county, The land was bought of the Rev. 
Rufus C. Burleson, the eminent Baptist min- 
ister, who for many years was president 
of the Baylor University. Mr. Allday en- 
gaged in farming from 1855 to 1861, when 
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he entered the Confederate arıny, enlisting 
in a company raised mainly in Robertson 
county, which was attached to the Eighth 
Regiment, under Colonel Young. The com- 
mand operated west of the Mississippi, and 
participated in a number of engagements in 
Arkansas and Louisiana, among the series of 
fights following Banks’ Red river campaign. 
In the spring of 1865 the army returned to 
Texas, and at the close of hostilities was dis- 
banded at Hempstead. Mr. Allday’s first 
real-estate purchase wasin Milan county, and 
consisted of 132 acres. He now owns 275 
aeres, and is cultivating 125. The average 
annual yield of his farın is from twenty-five 
to thirty bales of cotton, and other products 
in proportion. . 

He was married December 14, 1865, to 
Miss Sarah L., danghter of McClem Taylor. 
This union was blessed with eight children: 
James, born September 28, 1866; Emma, 
born December 11, 1868; Peter McClem, — 
born November 18, 1870; John, born Sep- 
tember 20, 1872; William D., born August 
4, 1876; Janie, born April 14, 1878; Roxie, 
born January 3, 1883, and Charles, born 
March 31, 1888. Mrs. Allday died April 9, 
1892. The family are connected with the 
Missionary Baptist Church. 


(ed fe 
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EV. JAMES H. STRIBLING, D. D., 
was born in Tuscaloosa county, Ala- 
bama, September 27, 1822. His pa- 
rente, Benjamin H. and Ruth B. 

Stribling, were natives of South Carolina, 
but married in Alabama in 1820. Benjamin 
H. was a brother of the distinguished admiral, 
C. K. Stribling, of the United States Navy. 
James II. was reared on a farm and among 
the hills, forests and streams of Pickens 
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connty, Alabama. At about six years of age 
he entered a country school, where two years 
were spent learning to read, write aud spell. 
After this, three months in the summer of 
each year, when the crops were laid by, until 
he was grown to manhood, afforded his 
early educational advanteges. The benefit of 
the three mpnths and meager training were 
nearly lost in the other nine, so that no great 
pregress could be made. His fondness for 
reading was developed at an early age, with 
very limited means for its gratification. A 
weekly paper, a history of the United States, 
Plutarch’s Lives, and such books as could be 
had ata neighborhood ‘library, made up the 
supply in reach, and these had to be read by 
pine-torch light. Lamps and candles were 
luxuries not to be thonght of. A neighbor- 
hood debating society for boys and young 
men, in which he took a lively interest, more 
than anything else served to direct his read- 
ing and awaken thought. He early aspired 
to engage in public life as a lawyer or poli- 
tician. Political campaign discussions, in 
which he took great interest, were to him a 
valuable educational factor. From all these 
sources, limited as they were, and an effort 
to study such school branches, as English 
grammar, and so forth, at home, were gath- 
ered the golden grains of.knowledge that be- 
came the seeds of a perpetual harvest from 
which all along in after life he made large 
and valuable distributions from the pulpit, 
the press, and the social circle. 

The boyhood life of young Stribling was 
greatly stirred by the cxciting events of the 
Seminole war. The gathering of squads, 
companies and regiments around his native 
home in Alabama, the news of the massacres, 
atrocities and battles in Florida by the In- 
dians fired the whole country with martial 
spirit that aroused the boys as well as the 
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men. About the same time the indepen- 
dence of Texas had been declared and the glow- 
ing descriptions of this new found, paradise 
were attracting much attention. This be- 
came, after a while, the news of the day, 
and the theme of the family circle at night. 
By 1840 the father, mother and James, the 
eldest of the twelve children, had become so 
interested in Texas that a removal was deter- 
mined on, and in the following year they 
turned their steps toward the Lone Star Re- 
public. Their destination was Washington 
county, the garden spot of the country. In 
September, 1842, James entered the Texas 
army to repel the Mexican invasion of that 
year, and remained till January, 1843. After 
a three years’ residence in Washington coun- 
ty the family moved to Lavaca county, where 
they settled, and the father died seven or 
eight years later. James remained and 
taught school for a few months in Washing- 
ton county. Early religions impressions, 
which were renewed and deepened from time 
to time by the piety and life of a Christian 
father and mother, Bible readings, preaching 
and revivale, culminated during this year 
(1843) in a determination on his part to de- 
vote his life to the ministry. In September 
he was baptized by the Rev. W. M. Tryon, 
and united with the Providence Baptist 
Church in Washington county. About a 
year after this he was licensed and began to 
preach. The need of more education was 
constantly impressed on his mind, and in 
May, 1846, his name was enrolled among the 
tirst twenty-four students that entered Baylor 
University. He remained in school till De- 
ceinber, 1849, when he was ordained to the 
ministry. He spent the year 1850 as a mis- 
sionary west of the Colorado river in south- 
west Texas. In January, 1851, he began his 
first pastorate with the Baptist Church at 
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Gonzales. This continued about seven years. 
It was during this pastorate, September 21, 
1852, on a bright, happy evening, that Rev. 
J. T. Powell, at the residence of Colonel L. 
Cleveland, celebrated the rites of matrimony 
between Rev. J. H. Stribling and Miss J. L. 
Cleveland. During this time a house of 
worship was built, among the best in western 
Texas at that period, costing $5,000. Against 
repeated entreaties to remain, this pastorate 
was resigned and that of Wharton and Caney 
churches, near each other, wae accepted. 
Atter two years here duty pointed to a 
change, and the pastorate of the first church 
at Galveston was accepted and entered upon 
in May, 1860. This was a congenial field, 
but the commotions of the war and the block- 
ade compelled a resignation and the return 
of Mr. Stribling to his former field for a 
time. 

In September, 1863, Mr. Stribling ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the church at Ander- 
son, and labored there with much success for 
ten years. Not only Anderson, but many 
neighboring fields and churches shared his 
labors during this period. At the close of 
the war in 1865 he was one of the only three 
Baptist ministers in the State who were re- 
_lying entirely on the ministry for a support. 
Declining health made a change of field 
necessary. He was called to Tyler and en- 
tered upon his labors there in September, 
J873. It was here at his suggestion and 
earnest instance that Major W. E. Penn be- 
gan his labors that have since been blessed in 
Texas and other States. But, notwithstand- 
ing the rich epiritual harvest in this pastor- 
ate and its congenial surroundings, it was 
here that the darkest shadow fell upon Dr. 
Stribling’s pathway. The companion of his 
youth, his helper, stay and confort all along 
the journey of life was called from him. For 
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over twenty years she had been the light and 
jey of his heart and home, and the guardian 
Hospitable to 
strangers, kind to all, an example of piety 
and faith, she had not only been a companion 
to him but a benediction to every church 
and community where they had lived. But 
here aleo another came to fill the empty void, 
to be a mother to his children, and one who 
comforted, cheered and encouraged him in 
every good word and work. He married 
Mrs. S. A. Hand in Tyler, in 1574. 

Dr. Stribling spent over seven years in 
Tyler, and did a great work for the people of 
that city and community. His next pastor. 
ate was his shortest, but occupied most of the 
year 1881 at Calvert. He located at Rock- 
dale and began regular service with the 
church in January, 1882. He held this 
charge until his ceath, somewhat over ten 
years later. He thus gave to the ministry 
nearly fifty years of his life, during which 
time he held charges in widely scattered lo- 
calities, and performed all the multifarious 
duties devolving on one in his position. He 
preached, as nearly as can be estimated, 4,000 
sermons, and delivered as many exhortations 
and addresses. He held over 200 protracted 
meetings, in which over 3,000 persons pro- 
fe:sed conversion. Te solemnized over 300 
marriages and baptized over 1,200 persons, and 
traveled in every inode 30,000 miles in Texas. 
Among his published sermons was one on 
“Sunday Schools,” one delivered at the funeral 
of T. J. Jackson, a memorial discourse before 
the Masonic fraternity, and a sermon on 
+ Future Punishment,” that attracted wide at- 
tention at the time, and these are deserving of 
a place in the archives of the church. Besides, 
many newspaper articles appeared from his 
pen from time to time,—among therm a dis- 
cussion on “Human Depravity,” + Sketches 


angel of his household. 
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of Travel,” and essays on “The Reciprocal whither he had gone for the benefit of his 


Duties of Pastors and Churches,” and «“ How 
Ministers Should Treat Each Other.” 

His honorary title of D. D. was conferred 
by Baylor University at Independence about 
1871. During a ministry of forty-eight 
years Dr. Stribling never turned aside to any 
other pursnit or calling for support, but de- 
voted his entire life to his one great work. 
This work, however, was not restricted to the 
narrow circle of pastoral duties, but took in 
the wide field of denominational endeavor 
and extended to all lines of Christian useful- 
ness. He was a regular attendant on all the 
associational and general meetings of the 
church and was especially active in behalf of 
the educational interests of the localities 
where he labored. He was for fonr years 
Moderator of the Sunday-school and Col- 
portage Convention, and very often Vice- 
President of the State Convention and Pres. 
ident of the Ministers’ Conference. 

Dr. Stribling was regarded as an able and 
eloquent preacher, an active and effective 
worker in whatever he undertook, and a man 
who by his piety, his honest, gentle ways, 
endeared himself to all with whom he came 
in contact. One noticeable thing about his 
conduct was his uniformly genial manner and 
his disposition to spread happiness wherever 
he went. His life, taken in all its bearings, 
was a sermon more radiant with beauty than 
any he ever preached, eloquent as he grew at 
tines in the pulpit, for it was the perfection 
in practice of those virtues and graces which 
form the flower of Christianity and command 
for it respect even among those who deny 
the teachings of the Bible. After a life su 
spent, and, as one may say, fully rounded out 
in Christian grace and usefulness, Dr. Strib- 
ling died on the 12th of August, 1892, while 
on a visit to Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 


health. His remains were brought to his 
home at Rockdale, where they were laid to 
rest. His loss was deeply mourned by the 
people of this place, who testified to the 
esteem in which he was held in this com- 
munity by a large attendance at his funeral , 
and by numerous expressions of condolence 
with his bereaved family. The local orders 
with which he had been connected passed ap- 
propriate resolutions. 

Dr. Stribling, as has been stated, was 
twice married. He had six children by his 
first marriage who reached maturity, there 
being none of the second union. These in 
in the order of their ages are: Mrs. Kate 
Gentry, wife of W. A. Gentry, of Rockdale; 
Mrs. Ruth Witcher, wife of Hugh L. Witcher, 
of the same place; James H.. who died Jan- 
uary 15, 1891; Cleveland, of Rockdale; Mrs. 
Fannie Morrison, wife of W. A. Morrison, of 
Anson, Jones : county, this State; and Cor- 
nelius K., of Rockdale. 

Rev. Dr. F. M. Law, who had known Dr. 
Stribling for more than thirty years, said of 
of him not long before his death: «In the 
earlier years of his ministry his preaching 
was full of unction and pathos. When 1 
came to Texas in 1859, there was no more 
popular preacher in the State. Univereal 
confidence in his piety and purity of life gave 
special emphasis tc his preaching.” 

Rev. Dr. Rufus C. Burleson, who had 
known Dr. Stribling an even greater length 
of time, and who preached a sermon of ex- 
ceptional strength and pathos on the death 
of his old friend, said; «« What man or angel 
can estimate the valne of the life of such a 
man spent in the formative cra of an empire 
State like Texas. When he began to preach 
in 1844, there were only abont 1,000 Bap- 
ti ts in Texas; when he closed his glorious 
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career, August 12, 1892, 


this glorious increase than did Brother Strib- 
ling.” 
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| M. VANDIVERE, a farmer of Jones 
prairie, Milam county, was born in 
Calhoun county, Georgia, March 31, 
1847, and is a son of Imorene E.Van- 
divere, who was born in South Carolina in 
1816. Imorene E. Vandivere was a sun of 
Matthew Vandivere, who was born in South 
Carolioa in 1785. Matthew Vandivere mar- 
ried a Miss Nelıns of South Carolina, who 
bore him six children, four sons, Alphonzo, 
Almorene, Alford and Albert, and two daugh- 
ters, Artimesia, who was married to Joseph 
Williams, and Desdemona, who was married 
to Blair Echols. The elder Vandivere was a 
Baptist minister, as were also two of his sons, 
Almorene and Albert, and devoted most of his 
life to the service of his church, having also 
served in the war of 1812. He moved early 
in this century to Georgia, where he labored 
till his death, which occurred in 1857. Al- 
morene E. Vandivere was reared in Georgia 
and received his education in the select schools 
of that State, enjoying the privilege of a three 
years’ course at Mercer University, then lo- 
cated at old Penfield and the chief educational 
institution of the State. He became conver- 
ted and joined the church at the age of twenty- 
two, ond three years later entered the min- 
istry. In 1838 he married Sarah McDow of 
Cass county, Georgia, and in 1855 moved to 
Alabama, where he joined the Alabama Asso- 


he left a grand 
army of 218,000 Baptists, all thoroughly or- 
ganized for effective work in misgions, Sun- 
day-schools, colportage, Christian education, 
homes for orphans and vur aged preachers. 
No man living or dead did more to attain 
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clation and was assigned by the Missionary 
Board of that association as missionary to the 
Creek [ndians. 
gaged in gospel labors in the Creek territory 


He continued actively en- 


until the opening of the late war, when he 
came to Texas. Settling his fainily at Waco, 
he entered the Confederate service, and from 
1861 to 1860 was variously employed in the 
commissary and transportation departments 
in this State, continuing his gospel labors 
among the soldiers, to whom he preached 
whenever and wherever occasion offered. 
After the war and until his death he held 
regular charges, being the pastor at Hunts- 
ville, Walker county, aud at Independence, 
Washington connty, and at Port Sullivan, 
Cameron, North Elin, Little River Church and 
Rockdale, Milam county. He became a resi- 
dent of Milam county in 1868 and remained 
a resident of this county till his death, which 
occurred ten years later. He was a zealous 
minister and excellent citizen, and many of 
the people of this connty, especially in the 
vicinity of Little River Church, where he was 
longest stationed, have occasion to remember 
him with gratitude for his faithful services. 
Ile was buried at Little River Church, which 
marked the tield of his most earnest labors. 
His wife died in 1875 in Milam county, and 
was also buried at Little River burying 
ground. Their children, five in number, are: 
Fannie, the wife of Rev. W. J. Glazener of 
this county, who has been a minister of the 
Baptist Charch thirty-eight years; Artimissia, 
who was married to Rev. H. F. Buckner, who 
was a missionary among the Creek Indians 
for thirty-eight years, and died and was buried 
among the people; Desdemona, who died 
at the age of fourteen, and was buried in 
Clark county, Arkansas, in 1860; Alcidamons 
M., the subject of this sketch, ard Alford B. 
R., who lives in the Indian Territory. 
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A. M. Vandivere was reared mainly in 
Alabama. Accompanying his parents to 
Texas in 1861, he entered the Confederate 
service here two years later, enlisting in May, 
1863, in the Fourth Arizona Cavalry for 
frontier service in Texas. He served on the 
border from that date till the close of hostil- 
ities. For three years after the war he was 
variously engaged, attending school part of 
the time at Baylor University, then at Inde- 
pendence. He came with his parents to Mi- 
lam county in 1868, and settled on a farm 
near Maysfield, where he engaged in agricul- 
tural pursuits, first with his father, and later 
alone, and there he has since resided. In 1868 
Mr. Vandivere was united in marriage to 
Miss Annie McKinney, a daughter of Jasper 
McKinney, one of Milam county’s old citizens, 
ang a sister of Hon. J. M. McKinney, a sketch 
of whom appears elsewhere in this work. To 
this nnion one child has been born: Bulah, 
now the wife of I. R. Glenn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vandivere are members of 
the Baptist Church, having held a member- 
shid in the Little River Baptist Church about 
twenty-two years. He is also a Mason, as 
was his father, both being active, zealous 
members, belonging to Little River Lodge 
No. 397. Mr. Vandivere is a Democrat, as 
was his father before him, stanch in tbe 
loyal to its nominees. 

ee A 
F of the firm of Scarbrough & Hicks, 
=f) merchante of Rockdale and Austin, 
19, 1846. He was reared in his native 
county: to the age of seventeen, when, in 


support of the principles of the party and 

M. SCARBROUGH, senior member 
was born in Calhoun county, Alabama, May 
June, 1864, he entered the Confederate army, 
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enlisting in Company A, Fifty-first Alabama 


Cavalry, with which he served during the re- 
mainder of the war. From 1865 to 1867 he 
resided in Alabama, engaged in farming and 
other pursuits. He then came to Texas, and 
stopping at Bryant’s Station, Milam county, 
clerked for the firm of Hale & Evans, mer- 
chants of that place, until 1870. At that 
date Hale & Evans moved to Hearne, Mr. 
Scarbrough accompanying them and remain- 
ing in their employ for about tour years. 
With the arrival of the International & Great 
Northern Railway at Rockdale, in February, 
1874, the firm of Hale & Co. which had been 
formed a few months previous, opened a store 
in Rockdale, Mr. Scarbrough taking an in- 
terest in the business and becoming the silent 
partner of the firm. The partnership lasted 
until the death of General Hale, in 1882, 
when, his estate having been wound up, the 
firm of Scarbrough & Hicks was formed, Mr. 
R. H. Hicks, who had been with Hale & Co. 
for some years as book-keeper, becoming a 
partner in interest. Mr. Scarbrough gave 
his attention actively to the business with 
which he was connected at Rockdale until 
1889, when, for reasons other than of a busi- 
ness nature,he moved to Austin. For about 
four years he lived somewhat in retirement, 
but in February, 1893, opened a dry goods 
and meuv’s furnishing house in Austin, to 
which he is now devoting his time and atten- 
tion. The houses of Scarbrough & Hicks at 
Austin and Rockdale, are two of the strong- 
est mercantile establishments in central 
Texas, and stand, each in its respective place, 
at the head of the business interests of those 
cities. 

November 7, 1877, Mr. Scarbrough mar- 
ried Miss Ada R. Ledbetter, a daughter of 
Isaac and Julia Ledbetter, who moved to 
Texas iv 1853, settling in Milam county. 
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Mrs. Scarbrough was born in this county, Wherever he has resided Mr. Searbrough 
July 1, 1857, and was here reared. On the | has alway been identified with the best in- 
death of her mother in 1864, she, with her | terest around him, He was a member of the 
twin sister, Ida, now Mrs. Dr. E. J. Powell, | Board of Aldermen of Rockdale, Mayor of 
of Maysfield, Milam county, was given to an ! the town, Chairman of the School Board, and 
older sister, Mrs. Lizzie Wilson, by whom | active and liberal in his efforts in behalf of 
both were reared, receiving every advantage | the public good. 

that Mrs. Wilson’s ample means and social Having met with more than the average 
position could obtain for them. After her | measnre of success, he appreciates and rates 
marriage Mrs. Scarbrough entered at once, | at their true value his accumulations, and 
with all the ardor and devotion of an intelli- | wisely uses them for his own and the good of 
gent and affectionate nature, into the plans | others. Ife has given financial aid to a num- 
and purposes of her husband, and for four- | ber of young men of his acquaintance, en- 
teen and a half years she bore him a faithful | abling them to make successful starts in busi- 
companionship. She died May 24, 1802. | ness, and has in other instances lent aid to 
The cause of her death was an hereditary | young men in securing educational advant- 
trouble developed by an attack of la grippe ages. He has thus created enduring friend- 
during the winter of 1890-"01. This attack ships among young men of his acquaintance 
left her with a cough, which, even under the | and opened the way to a number of success- 
best medical treatment and most skillful nurs- | ful and honorable careers. 


ing, refused to be cured. Knowing of the 
hereditary lung trouble in the family, steps "eHO 
were early taken to prevent the cough froin 
running into an attack on the seat of vital- J. GASSAWAY, of Jones Prairie, 
ity, two special examinations by the family J Milain county, was born in Talbot 
county, Georgia, in 1829, and when 
` eight years of age his parents removed 
to Harris county, that State, where he re- 
sided until nearly grown. He was a farmer's 


physician and one by two of the most emi- 
nent physicians of the State being made, and 

buy and secured only such education as was 
afforded by the common country schools. 


other measures, including a trip north dur- 

ing the summer of 1891, being taken for her 
At the age of twenty (1849) he went to Louis- 
lana, locating in what was then Claiborne, 


relief. But all efforts failed, and after a 
lingering illness covering several months, 

now Webster parish, where he commenced 
life for himself as an overseer, which occu- 


duriag which time she had every attention 

demanded by her condition, being attended 

constantly by the best physicians, by her 
pation he followed for four years. By economy 
and industry he wa» enabled to lay up a small 
sum of money with which he embarked in 


family and numerous lady friends of Austin 
and Rockdale, she passed away. She left five 

farming, following the same peacefully until 
the troublous times of 1861. The second 


children. The four eldest were born in Rock- 

dale: Emerson M., September 3, 1878; Julia 
year of the war he enlisted in the Minden 
Rangers, which was a company raised in. 





McKay, October 25, 1879; Ada Pearl, 
February 17, 1881; John W., October 20, 
1885; the youngest, Lemuel, was born in 
Austin, September 13, 1889. 
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Claiborne parish, and commanded by Cap- 
tain “Fed” Wimberly. This command was 
placed on detached service, doing body guard 
and escort duty and hunting up deserters. 
On the expeditions undertaken by this com- 
mand plenty of short, hot engagements at 
close hand were the order of the day for many 
consecutive days in the enemy’s vicinity. It 
was lucky enough to escape with the loss of 
only one man during the entire expeditions, 
that being at luka, Mississippi, when the 
regiment was cut off and attacked singly. 
Their surrender occurred at the close of the 
war at Gainesville, Alabama. At the close 
of the war Mr. Gassaway returned home 
and engaged again in agriculture. Desiring 
a more open country fur his operations, he 
came to Texas in 1874, settling in Milam 
county, where he has since resided. 

Mr. Gassaway is ason of James Gassaway, 
who was born in Georgia in 1782, where he 
became a large and successful farmer and at 
death left a good estate. He was an indus- 
trious, moral, good man and made a lasting 


and favorable impression on his descendants. | 
He married Eliza, a daughter of David Lock- | 


ett, of Georgia, whose wife was Mary Wom- 
mack. Mrs. Gassaway was one of nine chil- 
dren as follows: Abner, James, Kittie, Sallie, 
Tyra, Ellington, Eliza, (mother of our sub- 
ject), Mary and Martha. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gassaway were as follows: 
David, who married Miss Rebecca Eaves, 
daughter of L. P. Eaves; John; Abner; 
Nancy Ann, who was married to Freeman 
Rozier; and T. J., our subject. 
away died in 1843, and his wife in 1855. 

T. J. Gassaway married Susan Fuller, 


who was born in Georgia, a daughter of Elder | 


James Fuller, then a resident of Claiborne 
now Webster parish, Louisiana. 


| lowing children: James; Mary, wife of W. 


| H. Smith 


| l 


, of Limestone cvunty, and John. 
Mrs. Gassaway died in 1885, and two years 
later Mr. Gassaway married Mrs. S. A. Pond, 
the widow of William A. Pond, who was born 
in Alabama and came to Texas in 1858. Her 
maiden name was Howell. By her first mar- 
riage Mrs. Gassaway became the mother of 


i these children: Rosy, wife of Henry O. 


The children of | 


James Gass- 


White; Lucy, wife of Samuel Smith; George; 
Emma, who married W. J. Myrick; Tenn- 
essee, wife of Samuel McCrary, of Robertson 


county; Minnie, wife of C. C. Cargill, of 


| Jones prairie, and Monie. 


The family have 


a fine farm of 360 acres, 140 acres of which 


are in a good state of cultivation. In 1891 
thirty-six bales of cotton were produced and 
in 1892 the same amount. Stock is raised 
on this farm for home use only. The Bap- 


| tist Church is the denomination with which 


the family are connected and in which they 
are efficient and prominent members. 
ENRY C. WHITE, a prominent farm- 
er of Jones prairie, was born in Leon 
county, Texas, in 1846. He is ason 
Milam, and one of her most substantial pion- 
eers. Joseph White was born in Perry 
county, Tennessee, in 1824. His father, 


WCU CU 
of Joseph White, a large planter of 
Robert White, is quite fully mentioned in 


| the sketch of Calvin C. White in this volume, 





> | 


Mr. and | 


and he married a Miss Coburn, and twelve 
children were born to them, as follows: 
Griffy, deceased; Nancy, who married John 
Garrett; Hedley, deceased; Sarah, who mar- 
ried Jacob Stigall; Henry, now living in San 
Saba county, Texas; Hester, deceased, mar- 
ried John McAdams; Elijah, deceased; Jos- 


Mrs. Gassaway were the parents of the fol- | eph; Siletha, deceased, married Jackson 
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Jones; Mary, deceased, married J. R. Jones; 
Sanders, a resident of Leon county; and an 
infant who died. 

The tather of our subject, Joseph White, 
is notan educated man, in fact he grew up 
when school-houses were considered some- 
what of a novelty in Texae, and when priv- 
ate teachers were partakers of the hospitality 
of those only who could afford luxuries. At 
the age of seventeen Mr. White married, and 
undertook the battle of life with a few head 
of horses and cattle as his only capital. In 
1844 he settled where he now lives, on Jones 
prairie, making a hundred acre purchase. 
He has re-invested some of his profits in real 
estate, owning now 720 acres and cultivating 
300 acres of it. He produces a large amount 
of cotton annually, enough tu warrant his 
owning and operating a gin, with which he 
does work for the public also. 

Mr. White was very extensively engaged 
in the stock business both before and after 
the war, clusing out about 1868. Outof this 
he made his greatest profit. When he en- 
tered the army his large herd of cattle was 
left without a protector and to shift for 
itself, and as a consequence many were lost, 
the year 1863 being especially disastrons be- 
cause of the severe drouth, his loss being 
1,000 head. The Brazos and Little rivers 
were the only streams furnishing water, and 
the cattle were worried out going the long 
distance to and from it. 

In 1862 Joseph White went into the Con- 
federate ariny, entering Alfred Johnson’s 6py 
company, which was captured at Arkansas 
Post, st which time, luckily for him, Mr. 
White was absent, being at home on a fur- 
lough. Upon his return to service he joined 
Colonel Duff's regiment, which operated in 
the Indian Nation and the Trans- Mississippi 
Department generally. The only fight in 
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which he participated was one in Arkansas 
while he was connected with the spy com- 
pany. 

In 1841 Mr. White was married to Mies 
Sarah, the daughter of William Comstock, of 
Louisiana, and of this union were born the 
following children: Henry C., our subject; 
Albert; William; Robert; Elijah, deceased ; 
James; Emma, the wife of Thomas Roberts; 
Mary, the wife vf Dred Massengale; Adlee, 
the wife of Thomas Estes; and Sallie. 

Henry C. White was only partially edu- 
cated, the common school system being yet 
in its infancy. Until the age of eighteen he 
might have been seen the most of his time 
armed with a whip and spur astride of a 
Texas pony. At this age he entered the 
army, under Captain Wayman and Colonel 
Duff, and his service was on the Rio Grande 
until the fall of 1864 and the spring of 1865, 
when he was transferred to the eastward as 
far as Missouri. One little engagement at 
Cabin creek, was all of the real glory our sub- 
ject obtained out of his service. The com- 
mand was disbanded at, or near, Port Sulli- 
van in Milam county. Since the war Mr. 
White has devoted his time to agriculture. 
He purchased a 200-acre tract and upon this 
he vow resides, and 170 acres of this he has 
under cultivation, getting, in 1891, sixty- 
four bales of cotton and an 
teen bales in 1892. 

In 1871 Mr. White married Miss Rhoda, 
the daughter of Rev. Mr. McHorse, of Will- 
iamson county. There are no living chil- 
dren of this nnion, and Mrs. White died in 
1873. One year later Mr. White married 
Mise Harriet Ann Stockman, of Alabama, and 
no children of this union yet survive, and in 
1876 our subject again mourned the loss of a 
companion. His third and last inarriage 
occurred in 1878, to Miss Rosy, a daughter 
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of William A. Pond, whose widow is now 
Mrs. T. J. Gassaway. Mr. and Mrs. White’s 
children are: William A., deceased; Anna; 
Sallie; Joseph; Ora, deceased; Robert; Rosy ; 
and Henry. Mrs. White is connected with 
the Baptist Church. 
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\T[LLIAM E. BOUCHELLE, a farmer 
j of Williamson county, Texas, was 
n| born in North Carolina, February 3, 
1832. His father, Dr. Thomas S. Bouchelle, 
also born in that State on June 25, 1802, was 
a physician by profession, and his death oc- 
curred in Marengo county, Alabama. He 
was a son of Dr. Thomas Bouchelle, a native 
of Maryland, whose father was a surgeon in 
Washington’s army during the Revolutionary 
war. The mother of our subject, nee Clar- 
inda J. E. Finlay, was a native of North 
Carolina, and was a daughter of Major John 
Finlay, a native of Pennsylvania. Dr. and 
Mre. Thomas S. Bouchelle had seven chil- 
dren, two of whom came to Texas, one of 
these (John M.) being now engaged in farm- 
ing near Killeen, Bell county. 

William E. Bouchelle, the subject of this 
sketch, lived with his widowed mother until 
nineteen years of age, after which he clerked 
in a store in Boone county, Missouri, six 
months. In November, 1851, he arrived in 
Texas, coming by water to Houston, and by 
stage to Bastrop, where he followed carpen- 
tering two years. He next followed the same 
occupation in Austin until 1854, in which 
year he came to Georgetown and bought. 
land. In the same year he returned to Aus- 
tin, and in 1855 came again to Williamson 
county, where he began improving his farm 
on Berry’s creek, but shortly afterward sold 
that place, and in 1859 purchased and moved 
to his present farm. 
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On the outbreak of the war, in 1861, he 
was one of the first to enlist in a company to 
take the forts of the frontier, entering the 
army for three months, and was elected Sec- 
ond Lieutenant. He afterward resigned his 
position and returned home, where he assisted 
in raising a company for the Confederate 
regular ariny, of which he was elected Sec- 
ond Lieutenant, and which was ordered to 
Waco to a camp of instruction. This com- 
pany afterward became a member of a cav- 
alry regiment raised by Colonel William H. 
Parsons, which was the first mustered into 
State service and was subject to the Gov- 
ernor’s orders, and which, after much drill- 
ing, was ordered to Sim’s Bayou to guard the 
railroad below Houston. In the spring of 
1862 it was mustered intu the Confederate 
service for twelve months, as the Twelfth 
Texas Cavalry, and took up the line of march 
for Little Rock, Arkansas. where it reported 
to General Holmes, who had orders to reduce 
the nuinbers of the overflowing cavalry com- 
panies, reorganize and muster in for the end 
of the war, and to encourage the enlistment 
of infantry. Mr. Bouchelle, with some other 
officers and privates, after seeing that the 
companies were full, took advantage of the 
situation to cume home to look after the wel- 
fare of their families and help to raise more 
troops for the end of the war. He enlisted 
again as private in Company C, Seventh Tex- 
as Cavalry, Sibley’s brigade, afterward better 
known as Green’s brigade, and, being ordered 
to Houston, was present at the retaking of 
Galveston, when the steamer Harriet Lane 
was captured. Ordered thence to Louisiana, 
he took part in nearly all the battles and 
skirmishes in which this regiment was en- 
gaged in that State. He was in the battles 
of Manstield, or Sabine Cross Roads, and 
Pleasant Hill, and participated in all of that 
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notable Red River campaign, until the close 
of the great struggle. [In this engagement 
he cerved his company as Orderly Sergeant, 
and at the time of the surrender he was As- 
sistant Regimental Commissary Sergeant. 

Mr. Bouchelle drafted the constitution and 
by-laws of the ex-Confederate Asrociation of 
Williamson county, and has great respect for 
honest, patriotic soldiers, whether they wore 
the blue or the gray. 

Mr. Bouchelle takes an active interest in 
the Democratic party, and has held the oftice 
of Justice of the Peace three years, and that 
of County Commissioner two years. 

He has been thrice married; first, to Mary 
Williams, a daughter of John Williams, who 
came to Williamson coanty, Texas, in 1848. 
She died in 1865, before Mr. Bouchelle re- 
turned from the surrender. In the same 
year he married Bethany E. Duley, who died 
in 1867. April 12, 1870, he was united 
in marriage to Margaret Mastin, a native of 
North Carolina. Mr. Bouchelle has two 
adopted children, aged respectively nine and 
eleven years. 

Socially, he is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and religiously both he and his 
wife are members of the Presbyterian Church. 
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E. LONGMOOR, cashier of the First 

National Bank of Rockdale, Milam 

county, was born in Kenton county, 
Kentucky, January 14,1854. He was reared 
in his native State and West Virginia, in the 
schools of which he received his early edu- 
cation, finishing in the Virginia Military In- 
stitute at Lexington, Virginia. In 1874 he 
came to Texas, and the year following located 
at Rockdale, which has since been his home. 
For eighteen years he has been connected 
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with the banking interests of this place. He 
began his career as a banker here in the 
usual way, taking the position of bookkeeper 
in the private banking house of Tracy & 
srother, and holding such preferment until 
that house went out of existence. Then for 
six years he was bookkeeper and for eight 
years manager of the Rockdale bank, when, 
in January, 1890, in company with a number 
of the business men of Rockdale, he organ- 
ized the First National Bank of this place, of 
which he became cashier, and has since held 
this position. The First National is the only 
bank that Rockdale now has, the Rockdale 
bank, the pioneer institution of the town, 
having gone into voluntary liquidation on 
January 1, 1892. For some time before the 
movement that resulted in the organization 
of a new bank here took any detinite form 
there had been noted among tke merchants 
and business men of the community a grow- 
ing demand for better banking facilities, and 
the present bank was the practical response 
of a tew of the more enterprising men of the 
place to this demand. The bank was organ- 
ized with a paid-up capital of $75,000. This 
was subscribed for in varying amounts by the 
principal mercantile firms of the town, and 
the bank started off propitiously. Its pro- 
gress since has been all that was anticipated. 
Its average deposits have risen from nothing 
to $100,000 annually, reaching as high as 
$125,000 during the cotton season. It has 
declared a dividend of five per cent. semi- 
annually, and it numbers among its patrons 
all of the business men of Rockdale, with a 
fair share of the larger farmers and stockmen 
in the western and southern part of Milam 
county. Its facilities and equipments are 
ample, and it enjoys, to the fullest extent, 
the confidence of all classes of citizens. For 
this condition of things it is indebted ina 
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large measure to Mr. Longmoor, who has 
given to its affairs his unreserved attention 
since it first opened its doors for business. 
Mr. Longmoor’s experience has been euch as 
to qualify him in an eminent degree for the 
successful discharge of his duties in this po- 
sition, while his reputation as a inan is be- 
yond reproach, He is well known to many 
of Texas’ leading bankers and monied men, 
among whom his standing is of the first 
rank. He assisted in organizing the Texas 
State Bankers’ Association in August, 1885, 
and was elected Secretary in 1892 and re- 
elected in 1893. He has always taken an 
active interest in the banking and monetary 
affairs of the State, and he read before the 
Bankers’ Association at Waco in 1892 an 
essay on the subject of country banks and 
cotton buyers, for which he received many 
flattering encominms, both for the soundness 
of the views expressed and for the literary 
merits of his paper. 

Mr. Longmoor has manifested an equal 
interest in matters of concern to the locality 
where he lives, giving such aid as his means 
would allow, and lending his personal efforts 
to the promotion of all enterprises calculated 
to stimulate the industry of his town and 
_county aud further its genera] welfare. To 
suy that he is a Kentuckian is equivalent to 
saying that he is, at least to some extent, 
somewhat of a politician. He has been a 
delegate to the usual number of county and 
district conventions, and was also a delegate 
to the Democratic State convention held at 
Houston in August, 1892, that nominated 
Governor Hogg for a second term, and was 
an active and enthusiastic supporter of the 
Governor, as well as the rest of the State 
ticket throughout the late heated campaign. 
He has served asa member of the Demo- 
cratic committee of Milam county, and was 
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president of the Rockdale Democratic Club. 
He is the treasurer of Lodge No. 507, 
Knights of Honor, of Rockdale, and a mem- 
ber of the uniform rank of the same order in 
the United States Commandery No. 1, this 
being the first chartered order of this kind 
in this degree in the United States. 

December 20, 1877, Mr. Longmoor mar- 
ried Miss Bessie Joynes, daughter of Colonel 
J. R. Joynes, then residing in Rockdale, but 
originally from Virginia, in which State Mrs. 
Longmovr was born and reared, coming of 
old Virginia ancestry. An account of her 
parentage appears in the sketch of Solon 
Joynes, her brother, elsewhere in this volume. 
Mr. and Mrs. Longmoor have had born to 
them four children: Hugh W., J. Earle, 
Stanley A. and Grace. 

Mr. Longmoor’s parents were natives of 
Kentucky, the father, Hugh P. Longmoor, 
having been born in Boone county, that 
State, in 1824, and the mather in Mason 
county in 1827. They were reared and mar- 
ried in their native State. The father served 
in the Mexican war and in some minor expe- 
ditions against the Indians, but never sought 
any high military or civil honors. He was 
trained for a banker and was engaged for 
some years in early life in banking, but, hav- 
ing a natural taste for studies in physics and 
chemistry, he turned his attention while yet 
a young man to the investigation of the 
natural resources of his native State, and in 
tiine became an oil refiner and producer of 
wide repute. This was before these products 
had elicited the interest of scientific investi- 
gators or excited the cupidity of money- 
makers. The processes of producing and re- 
fining and the methods of distribution were 
yet in their infancy. Mr. Longmoor did a 
vast deal toward developing the coal fields of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 
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He had a large circle of friends and business 
associates in these three States, and he died 
greatly lamented by these. His death oc- 
corred in 1878, and his remains were buried 
at Covington, Kentucky, where rest those of 
his parents. He met with a reasonable de- 
gree of financial success, but did not reap the 
rewards from his labors which he might have 
done had he been less conscientious and more 
thrifty (as otbers were) in using his oppor- 
tunities for personal ends. He was a man of 
chivalric sense of honor, great integrity and 
lofty aspiration. He spent the latter part of 
his life amidst conditions that tried men’s 
principles. 

Elizabeth (Slack) Longmoor, wife of Hugh 
P. Longmoor, and mother of the subject of 
this notice, was a daughter of Colonel Jacob 
A. Slack, of Mason county, Kentucky, a 
highly-respected citizen, and in his day a 
prominent politician of his State, being a 
stalwart Jackson Democrat. He served in 
both branches of the Kentucky Legislature. 
Mrs. Longmoor was a lady of great intelli- 
gence and refinement and adevout Christian, 
being for many years a zealous member of 
the Presbyterian Church. She died at 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, in 1564. 

Both the Longmoors and the Slacks were 
among the first settlers of Kentucky, and have 
long been among the most substantial and 
potential citizens of that great commonwealth. 
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APTAIN N. H. TRACY.— While there 
are a few incidents of a sensational or 
even novel character in the ordinary 

lives of professional men, there are yet in 
every successful career points of interest and 
an undercurrent of character well deserving 
of careful thonght. However much lives 
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may resemble one another, each must differ 
from all others, and preserve an identity 
truly its own. The life-history of N. H. 
Tracy while it has many phases in common 
with others of his profession, yet discloses an 
energy, a perseverance, an integrity and per- 
sonal characteristies, which acting together 
as a motive power have enabled him to at- 
tain, and maintain, a standing of respect- 
ability and-an esteem professionally, which 
are essentially and distinctively his own. 
Captain Tracy is a native of Georgia, born 
in what was then Murray, now Whitfield 
county, April 3, 1842. [lis parents were 
James T. and Eliza A. Tracy, the former a 
native of South Carolina, and the latter a na- 
tive of Georgia. The mother’s maiden name 
was Fulcher, and she was a daughter of a re- 
spectable and = well-to-do planter of north 
Georgia. The parents moved to Texas in 
1856, stopping in Titus county, where, how- 
ever, they remained only a short time, leav- 
ing on account of the severe drouth of that 
year and going to southwest Missouri where 
they spent the winter, and in the following 
epring moved into northwest Arkansas, set- 
tling on the horse shoe bend of the north 
fork of White river. There the father en- 
gaged in mercantile and agricultural pur- 
suits, which he followed till his death in 
1861. He died in middle life, being in bis 
forty-fourth year, having been born in 1817. 
The mother survived him till 1878, dying in 
the fifty-sixth year of her age. For many 
years she wasa consistent member of the Bap- 
tist Chureh. The father, while not rich, ac- 
cumulated some property, and was in a fair 
way to become the possessor of considerable 
wealth at the time of his death. Such ad- 
vantages in the way of education as his means 
would allow and his situation with respect to 
schools afforded he gave to his children, sup- 
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plementing these with good counsel and a per- 


sonal example in his own life that was al- 
ways marked for patient labor, cheerfulness, 
purity and self-denial. 

There were five children in the family of 
which the subject of this notice was a mem- 
ber. Harry was the eldest. He is nowa 
resident of Dallas, this State, a prominent 
Populist leader, and a man who has attained 
much distinction lately as a lecturer on the 
principles of the Farmers’ Alliance. Nat. H. 
of this article was the second. Joseph and 
William were two that died, respectively in 
youth and early manhood, the former at the 
age ‘of sixteen and the latter at the age of 
twenty-six. Ollie, the only daughter, is now 
the wife of William Grissau, and lives in 
Fulton county, Arkansas. 

Nat. H. Tracy, with whom this article has 
mainly to do, was reared till he was sixteen 
years old in Murray county, Georgia. He 
received a fair common school education, and 
while yet a lad, was placed in ‘hie father’s 
store, where he spent the greater part of his 
early years. In 1859 he married Mies Mel- 
vina Herron, a native of Fulton county, Ar- 
kansas, and daughter of Fielding Herron; 
and with the wifely counsel and assistance of 
this lady bad begun to accumulate some prop- 
erty, and lay his plans for what promised to 
be a successful business career when the Civil 
war came on. He entered the Confederate 
army in April, 1861, going out in the first 
company raised in the locality where he lived, 
this being Captain Pogue’s company, Four- 
teenth Arkansas Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Mitchell. His initial engagement 
was the first battle at Elkhorn. Following 
this, he was with that portion of the Mis- 
souri and Arkansas troops transferred to the 
army east of the Mississippi and took part in 
the engagements at Farmington, Iuka and 
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Corinth, and in the subsequent operations in 


that vicinity until the surrender of Port 
Hudson in July 1863. We was transferred 
to Arkansas, and again in that State he ob- 
tained authority to raise a company for the 
purpose of driving out the “Jay-hawkers” 
from Kansas and Missouri, of which com- 
pany he was elected Captain and at its head 
entered Fristo’s regiment. With it he took 
part in the battles at Hartsville, Alder Creek 
Missouri, and at Augusta, Jackson Port and 
Miller’s Church, Arkansas, besides numerous 
skirmishes and sinaller expeditions where the 
service was hard, but the casualties light. 
When the war was over Captain Tracy re- 
turned home to find, as he had anticipated, 
that all his property had been swept away. 
He had but two horses left, twenty-five cents 
in money, the meat of less than two hogs, and 
corn to feed his horses and make bread for 
about three months. Four negroes, whom 
he had raised, remained on his place, and 
these promised to stay with him. With this 
stock in trade he began the arduous labors of 
“reconstruction” on his own plantation. At 
a council of war held by himself and wife it 
was decided, as he relates, tu meet the enemy 
with the arms and stores then at hand with- 
out asking or accepting aid, either as a gratu- 
ity or as a loan, and with this excellent reso- 
lution, the good wife went to work picking 
out cotton to make thread while the husband 
took to the field with the negroes to prepare 
the soil for the crop. Captain Tracy says 
now rather jecularly, but with an evident feel- 
ing of earnestness, that those were trying 
times. The first week passed off monotonons- 
ly, even gluomily enough, but sunshine was 
brought into the honseliold on the first Sun- 
day morning by his bringing in two large 
deer, which he had shot in the woods near by. 
The rejoicing over this event, however, was 
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brought to a sudden close when the fact was 
mentioned that there was no salt in the house, 
and none procurable, tu save the meat with. 
Another connsel of war was held which re- 
suited in directing attention to the dirt floor 
of the old smoke-house, which it was believed 
contained more or less ealine matter mixed 
with mother earth. The dirt was dug up for 
eeveral inches, leeched, the lve boiled, with 
the result, when the various processes were 
gone throngh with, of producing a half bushel 
of good salt, the color of light brown engar. 
This saved the deer imeat, and besides that 
furnished “seasoning” for the remainder of 
the year. The cotton crop was put in and 
made a good yield. By ginning time Cap- 
tain Tracy had sold enough peltry to buy 
bagyving and ties, and when the crop was 
picked it was put on the market withont de- 
lay. It bronght eighteen and three quarter 
cents per pound, and netted enough to buy 
snpplies for the ensuing year and give a eur- 
plus of $875. The Tracy household was by 
this time fairly on its feet. Supplied with a 
goodly quantity of calico bought at a cost of 
twenty cents a yard, linsey at forty cents a 
yard, sugar at eighteen cents a pound and 
other things in proportion, the labors of a 
new year were begun much more hopefully 
tan had been those of the previous year. 
And these things were appreciated too, for 
Captain Tracy relates that there was a spoon- 
ful of sugar or molasses nor a cup of tea, 
coffee or milk in his house from the time he 
came home from the war until he raised and 
marketed his first crop. 

In 1868 Captain Tracy moved to Texas, 
settling at Davilla, Milam county. There he 
engaged in the mercantile business, and in 
1874 moved to Rockdale, continuing in this 
xnd the banking business until 1880. Hav- 


the last named year, and at once entered on 
the practice, since which time he has given 
his attention to duties pertaining to his pro- 
fession. He has served as County Commis- 
sioner of Milam county for six years, as mem- 
ber of the Town Council of Rockdale, on the 
City School Board, and has taken great inter- 
est generally in public matters in the com- 
munity where he lives. He is a Democrat, 
and has always stood ready to honor sight 
drafts on his time and services in behalf of 
hie party. 

In 1875, the year following his removal to 
Rockdale, Captain Tracy lost his estimable 
wife who died at the ave of’ thirty-one years, 
a devout Christian and sincere, good woman. 
Two children survive her, Belle, the wife of 
J. F. Copeland of Springfield, Missouri, and 
Nat. H. Jr., of the same place. Three chil- 
dren died young, William P. at the age of 
eleven, James F. at the age of fifteen and 
Melvina at the age of five. Captain Tracy 
married a second time in 1876, when he waa 
united to Miss Sallie Pipes, a daughter of 
John H. Pipes of Greensburg, Louisiana. 
To this union tive children have been born, 
Eugene H., Claudie, Kittie, Leonard and 
Nattie. He and his wife are members of the 
Christian Church, as was also his deceased 
wife. He is a teacher of a Bible class in the 
Sunday schools, and exhibits a commendable 
interest in all church work. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order belonging to the 
blue lodge and chapter. 

Captain Tracy’s life has not been all sun- 
shine, as thi record shows, but he acknowl- 
edges having succeeded in getting a great 
deal uf genuine pleasure out of it, and through 
al] the trials and vicissitudes of his career he 
has preserved unimpaired his confidence in 
the existence of his Creator, in the justice 


ing rad law, he was admitted to the bar in | und expediency of the scheme of society as it 
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now exists, and in the honesty and correct 
impulses of his fellow-men. Of even temper, 
frank, open nature, and genial, affable ways, 
he has a host of friends, to all of whom he is 
known, and by no other title addressed than 
that of “Nat.” 


ALEAN 


R. WILLIAM R. KENNARD, for 
D twenty-two years a practicing physi- 
m— cian of Milam county, was born in 
Sumter county, Alabama, September 29, 
1834. His parents were James P. and 
Minerva Kennard, natives of Tennessee, who 
moved to Alabama about 1832, settling in 
Sumter county, where they subsequently lived 
and died, the mother dying in 1843, at the 
age of thirty, and the father in 1873 at the 
age of seventy. The father spent most of 
his life engaged in agricultural pursuits and 
merchandising, being also for sixteen years 
Clerk of the District Court of Sumter county. 

William R. Kennard was reared in his 
native county in the select schools in which 
he received his early mental training. He 
graduated in medicine from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1860, and located for the 
practice of his profession in Miller county, 
Missouri. On Angust 7, 1861, he married 
Miss Josephine L. Dixon of that county. At 
the opening of the late war he entered the 
Confederate army enlisting in a Missouri 
regiment which became part of l’rice’s army 
with which he served in the capacity of field 
and hospital surgeon until the close of 
hostilities. 

After the war he resided for six years 
partly in Missouri and partly in Alabama, 
engaged in the practice of his profession. 
In the fall of 1871 he came to Texas, and 
located in Milam county, west of the town 
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of Cameron where he resided until 1878, 
at which time he took up his residence 
in Rockdale which has since been his home. 
He bas been chiefly interested in the prac- 
tice of his profession and incidentally in the 
drug business. He has met with reasonably 
good success in both. He has served as 
Mayor of Rockdale, has been a member of 
the local School Board, assisted in organizing 
the Milam County Medical Society of which 
he was the first president, has been medical 
examiner of Rockdale Lodge, Knights of 
Honor, since 1878, and was for several years 
a member of the Board of Medical Exami- 
ners of Milam county, when the law creating 
that board first went into operation. He 
belongs to the Odd-Fellows, and for thirty 
years has been a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity. 

Dr. Kennard’s wife was born in Miller 
county, Missouri, in 1840, and was there 
reared, receiving her education in the schools 
of that county, and at Palmyra and Colum- 
bia, that State, graduating from the Chris- 
tian College of the latter place. She taught 
one of the first public schools of Milam 
county. Her parents were William P. and 
Minerva Dixon who were born, the father 
in North Carolina in 1812, and the mother 
in Tennessee in 1824. The mother died fn 
1868 at the home of her brother, L. B. 
Wilkes, at Lexington, Kentucky, whither she 
had gone for medical treatment, and the 
father in 1893, at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. Kennard, with whom he had made hia 
home for anumber of years. Mra. Kennard 
has two brothers, Thomas -E. Dixon, living 
in Vernon county, Missouri, and William 
Price Dixon, of Kansas City, Missouri, and 
two sisters, Mary Luella, the wife of George 
Golden, residing in San Antonia, Texas, and 
Nannie, the wife of A. Spake, of Johnson 
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county, Missouri. Dr. Kennard has two half- 


brothers living; John and Nat Kennard of , timately acquainted. 
Sumter county, Alabama; and one sister, | 


Sarah, the widow of M. C. Kennard, now 
making her home with her son, Prof. A. 
W. Kennard, at Longview, Texas. 

The doctor and his wife are both mem- 
bers of the Christian Church to which they 
have belonged for thirty years. They have had 
no children, but have brought up several 
nieces and nephews, two of of whoin, James 
P. Kennard, a nephew of the Doctor, and 
Miss Minnie J. Barnett, a niece of Mrs. 
Kennard, were taken in infancy. The former 


and the latter a recent graduate of the Rock. 
dale high school. 


yom 


'APTAIN EMZY TAYLOR, president 
of the First National Bank of George- 
“ town, and one of the city’s most pros- 
perous and highly respected citizens, 
born in Little Rock, Arkansas, 








October 7, 
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| General J. B. Hood, with whom he was in- 


The latter gentleman 
had that happy faculty of knowing all his 
men. He associated the name and the face, 
and his memory of persons and countenances 
was snch that he rarely ever lost sight of 
either. After leaving for home, in 1862, Mr. 
Taylor never caw General Hood until several 
years after the close of the war, when, as he 
was passing the hotel in Georgetown one day, 
the latter, who was a guest there, recognized 


| and called him by name, while he was more 


than twenty feet away. 


In May, 1862, Mr. 


Taylor enlisted in the Sixteenth Texas Vol- 
is now a successfal teacher of Milam county | 


unteer Infantry, known as Flourney’s Regi- 


‘ment, was elected Second Senior Lieutenant 


| 


1841, a son of Josiah and Catherine (Lev) | 


Taylor. 
order of birth, has resided in Georgetown 
since 1849. His education was received prin- 
cipally in Georgetown, where he clerked in 
his father’s store for atime. In 1861 he en- 
listed fur service in the late war, in Colonel, 
later General, J. B. Hood’s Regiment. He | 
went from Texas to Virginia, and on account | 
of failing health was discharged December 4, | 


1861, but lay in the hospital at Dumfries | 


until in March, 1862. When he entered the 

service he weighed 166 pounds, but at Dum- 

fries, Virginia, he was weighed and found lie 

had lost eighty-four pounds. His disease 

was pronounced by the physicians to be con- 

sumption, and his papers were signed by 
41 


| 


sistant cashier. 


of his company, later promoted to First Lien- 
tenant, and subsequently, atter the death of 
Captain Chalmers, at Mansfield, Louisiana, 
was made Captain of his company, serving in 
that capacity until the close of the war. He 
was in the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant 
Ifill, taken prisoner and confined ten days at 


was | Grand Ecore, and also took part in the battle 


of Milliken’s Bend and many skirmishes. 
After. the close of the war Mr. Taylor be- 


Emzy Taylor, the second child in | gan merchandising in Georgetown, and later 


became a partner of J. L. Brittain. That 
partnership continued two years, and our sub- 
ject then continued business alone until the 
latter part of 1881, when he sold his store to 
Rucker & Montgomery. In 1882 Mr. Tay- 
lor embarked in the banking business in 
| Georgetown, conducting a private bank until 
i June 2, 1890, when it was organized as a 
national bank, with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. The officers are: E. Taylor, president; 
Andrew J. Nelson, vice.president; Lee M. 
Taylor, cashier; and F. W. Carothers, as- 
In 1876 Mr. Taylor started 


the project of a railroad from Georgetown to 


Round Rock, which was built, operated one 


61s 
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year, and then, in 1877, turned over to the | interest in all home enterprises. He is a man 


International & Great Northern Railroad. 
They now have on hand a railroad from 
Georgetown to Granger, have the right of 
way, depot and grounds, and fifteen miles of 
grading completed. Mr. Taylor was also in- 
strumental in starting the water works of 
Georgetown, which were sold to the city in a 
later day; was secretary of a company who 
organized to have the Southwestern Univer- 
sity located in this city. The valuation of 
$150,000 was donated to the Southwestern 
University, and from $75,000 to $100,000 of 
this amount came from Georgetown. In 
company with others, our subject organized 
the Texas Chautauqua, located within one- 
half a mile of the city, giving $10,000 and 
200 acres of land to have it placed in its 
present location. They have the finest lec- 
turers in the United States during the college 
vacation. The grounds are beautiful, and 
easy of access from the city. 

July 7, 1864, Mr. Taylor was united in 
marriage with Miss Margaret C. Henderson. 
Her parents died when she was a mere child, 
and she was reared in Tennessee by her ma- 
ternal grandmother, Mrs. Martha Mayes, a 
widow. They came to Texas in 1856. Our 
subject and wife have two children living: 
Lee M., cashier of the First National Bank; 
and Corinna, wife of R. T. Cooper, collector 
in the same bank. They have three children: 
Madge, Bessie Bell and Corinna. Lee M. 
Taylor married Fannie Talliferro, whose 
grandfather, Rev. Talliferro, preached the 
tirst sermon in Williamson county, at the 
residence of Freeman Smalley, on Brushy 
creck. Mr. and Mrs. Lee Taylor have one 
child, Mabel. Our subject and wife are mem- 
bers of the Baptist Church, in which the 
former holds the office of Treasurer. Politi- 
eally, Mr. Taylor is a Democrat, and takes an 
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of refinement and an estimable citizen, pos- 
sesses superior business qnalifications, and his 
integrity of character, honorable and upright 
dealings and kind consideration of his fellow 
man, have won for hiin the highest regard of 
the community and the county in which he 
lives. 


WU 
tome M. LITTON, a prominent 


farmer of Bastrop county, was born in 

this county, September 6, 1839, a son 
of Adiron and Mary (Owen) Litton, natives 
of Missouri and Alabama, respectively. The 
parents were married where Bastrop now 
stands, in 1833, under the Mexican Govern- 
ment. The father was one of the pioneer 
settlers of old Bastrop, was a member of 
Captain Belligsley’s company of rangers, 
and participated in many engagements 
against the Mexicans and Indians. During 
the stampede from this place, Mr. Litton 
took his family to the Nacogdoches river, 
and immediately returned to the army. He 
served as guard over a wagon train during 
battle of San Jacinto, and after peace was de- 
clared he returned to his home in this county, 
only to find the Indians had burned his house 
and all the improvements, had driven off his 
stock, and left nothing with which to begin 
work but the land, very little of which was 
then under cultivation. Mr. Litton continued 
to be a member of the ranger service antil 
1845, and took part in the battles of Brushy 
creek, Plum creek, and many others. Dur- 
ing the time when he was away from home 
his faithful wife took care of the home in- 
terest, suffering all the horrors and dread of 
an attack by the Indians during the absence 
of the men. Mr. Litton was killed in a 
personal encounter with Indians in 1845, 
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leaving a widow and four children: David, "was extensively engaged in the cattle busi- 
born in this county in 1834 or 1835, is ares- ness, but at its close his stock waa nearly all 
ident of Colorado; Mahala, married Frank gone, and, like many others, he was obliged 
Yost, and both are now deceased; Frank F.. to begin life anew. Mr. Litton purchased 
our subject; and Mary A., widow of Charles the interests of his brothers and sisters in 
Woulfingbarger, and a resident of Bastrop. the homestead, and he now owns 800 acres 
county. In 1850 the mother married Chris- . of land on Cedar creek, with 175 acres under 
topher Strauther, and they had one child , a fine state of cultivation. Ife also has a grist 
William Strauther. The wife and mother | mill and a steam cotton gin, where he gins 
died in 1859. about 600 bales of cotton annually, about 
Few people were obliged to undergo more fifty per cent. of the same being raised on his 
hardships incident to the early settlement than own place. 
did Mr. and Mrs. Litton. The former was; Mr. Litton was inarried in 1860, to Miss 
nearly always away from home, engaged in Sarah Glass, a native of Tennessee, and a 
fighting the Indians from his own and his | daughter of Hector Glass, who came tu Texas 
neighbors’ homes, and few men ever gave about 1850. To this union were born three 
more of their time to their country than Mr. children: Adison, of this county; Hector, of 
Litton. He was a fearless man in point of Colorado; and William, a resident of Bastrop 
personal danger, always ready to assist in re- county. The sons are engaged in farming 
pelling the invasions of the country by In- and stock raising. The wife and mother died 
dians and Mexicans. During the early days in 1873, and in the following year Mr. Litton 
the families were frequently compelled to go married Miss Bettie Thompson, a native of 
to the forts of Bastrop, Wilbarger, or higher Virginia. Her parents died in that State, 
up the Colorado river. On such occasions and she came tu Texas with two other ladies 
the men would scour the country for the in 1874. Mir. and Mrs. Litton have eight 
enemy, leaving their wives,-daughters and children, as follows: Sallie, Rosa, Lemma, 
mothers at the forts, protected only by a few | Frank, Kenneth, John Hearn, Bettie, and a 
men. While working on his farm Mr. Litton | babe, David. Mrs. Litton is a member of 
was obliged to have a guard stationed at the | the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
house to prevent the Indians from assassinat- 
ing him, or capturing and carrying the family ae ee 
into captivity, which was more dreaded by | 





the women than death. | UDGE Z. T. FULMORE, ọf Austin, 
Frank M. Litton received only a limited Texas, was born in Robeson county, 
education, and remained with his mother on North Carolina, November 11, 1846. 


the old homestead until her death. He still | His parents were Zach. and Sallie (Bethea) 
resides on this farm, where he was born and Fulmore, the latter a native of Marion coun- 
raised. On account of being crippled in his ty, South Carolina, and the former of Robe- 
right hand, he did not take an active part in son county, North Carolina, where he was 
the late war, although his syinmpathy and ` born January 10, 1808. His ancestors on 
means were freely given to the cause of the , both sides immigrated to that section about 


South. At the opening of the struggle he | the year 1750, and were prominent partici- 


(5) 





pants in the revolution of 1776, and were all 
stanch Whigs. The father of this sketch is 
-still living in North Carolina, in the enjoy- 
ment of all his faculties, at the advanced age 
of eighty-five. He has been actively engaged 
in farming for about fifty years, and is still 
personally supervising his farm. At the 
early age of twelve he became afflicted with 
deafness, from which he never recovered. 
The mother died July 8, 1854, at the age of 
thirty-two. 

Our subject is the eldest of a family of 
three children, and is the only survivor—his 
brother, John B., having died in June, 1882, 
at the age of thirty-three, and his sister, Ella 
Florence, in 1872, at the age of twenty-one. 
Judge Fulmore has had excellent advantages 
in the way of education, having at the age of 
séven been placed under the training of teach- 
ers of character and education in the imme- 
diate vicinity of his home. Early in 1861, 
he was sent to the North Carolina Military 
Institute, at Charlotte, then under the super- 
vision of the late General D. H. Hill. When 
Fort Sumter was attacked, this school sus- 
peuded, and all its professors—among whom 
was General James H. Lane and Colonel 
Charles C. Lee—went to the front. The 
subject of this sketch, who was only fourteen 
years old, then went to the Olin high school, 
in Iredell county, North Carolina. In 
March, 1862, the demand for volunteers for 
the Confederate army induced all the teachers 
of this school to go to the front, and he was 
again forced to go in search of another school. 
He then went tu the justly celebrated Bing- 
ham school, in Orange county, North Caro- 
lina. He remained at this school until March, 
1864, when he left it to join the army. He 
enlisted as a private in Company D, first bat- 
talion of North Carolina Artillery. He was 
eugaged in but two battles: the first, Fort 
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Fisher bombardment, December 23, 24 and 
20, 1864—the heaviest bombardment in the 
world’s history—and later, on January 15, 
1865, in the second Fort Fisher bombard- 
ment. He was here taken prisoner of war 
and carried to Point Lovkout, where he re- 
mained until May 16, 1865, when he was re- 
leased and returned home. 

As early as possible, within a few months, 
he returned to Bingham’s school to finish his 
course there, and in 1867 went to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Here he took a literary 
course for two years and a law course of one 
year. 


In the fall of 1870 he came to Texas, lo- 


| cating at Austin, December 24th, and has 


lived continuously here ever since. He has 
held various positions uf honor and trust both 
of a private and public nature. The first po- 
sition to which he was ever appointed he still 
holde, viz.: Trustee for the Institution for the 
Blind, at Austin, he having been appointed 
by Governor Coke, in 1875. He is now 
chairman of the Board of Trustees for that in- 
stitution. At the age of thirty-three he was 
elected County Judge of Travis county, and 
was successively elected to the position for 
three terms, when he refused to accept a 
nomination for another term, preferring to 
return to the practice of law. 

In 1887, the Legislature having provided 
for the establishment of an institution of» 
learning for the deaf, dumb and blind colored 
youth of the State, Governor Ross appointed 
him one of the three commissioners to select 
a site for the institution and organize it. In 
1891 he was selected by Governor [logge as 
one of three commissioners to codify the laws 
of Texas, which duty he has performed in 
connection with his co-commissioners, Hon. 
H. G. Robertson and Governor Wells Thoinp- 
In politics he is an uncompromising 
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Democrat, and has invariably taken an inter- 
est in all public questions, though never fig- 
uring conspicuously in conventions. 

He has paid, perhaps, more attention to 
the formulation of laws by which an efficient 
system of public schools might be attained in 
the State than to any other public question 
which affects the politics of Texas, and has 
actively participated in almost every discus- 
sion which has affected this interest, and for 
many years has been connected with the prac- 
tical operations of the educational system of 
the State. He is a prominent member of the 
Masonic order, having been twice High Priest 
of the Chapter of Royal Arch Masons at 
Austin. In religious belief be is a Preaby- 
terian, being a member of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church at Austin. 

April 4, 1877, he was married to Luella 
Robertson, of Salado, Bell county, Texas, a 
daughter of the late General E. S. Robert- 
son. He has five children: Ella Florence, 
Sterling Robertson, Z. T., Jr., Frank and Im- 
ogene Fulmore, all of whom are still living. 


POAR E- 


G. MAY.—As some mighty monarch 

of the forest, whose head has bowed 

“= to the blasts of numerous winter 
storms, and basked in the refulyent 

rays of' many summer suns whose refreshing 
Shade has afforded welcoine relief to man, 
bird, beast and herb alike, and still lives on, 
fulfilling its beneficent mission, thus stands 
the subject of this sketch, a patriarch, bless- 
ing all within the influence of his power and 
the recipient of universal admiration and 
esteem. This old pioneer, whose life has been 
passed on the frontier, and who has been in- 
strumental in developing the resources of this 
country, making possible the thousand bene- 
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fits of civilization which the present inhabi- 
tannts enjoy, was born in Tennessee, January 
20, 1803, and has thus witnessed the varying 
and shifting scenes in the history of his 
native land for nearly a century, his mind 
being enriched by these experiences, and his 
soul enobled by participation in the uplifting 
and building one of the grandest States in 
the Union, and, incidentally, one of the great- 
est nations in the world. 

He may justly be termed a pioneer of 
pioneers, for, having been born on the frontier, 
his life haa been passed in blazing the path of 
civilization for others to follow. When but 
four years of age his parents removed from 
the grand old State of Tennessee, the birth- 
place of so many noble men and women, to 
the Territory of Illinois, at that time bearing 
but slight resemblance to its present popu- 
lous and prosperous condition, where have re- 
cently been gathered the nations of the earth 
to witness and celebrate the progress of the 
ages. This little family which played a hum- 
ble part in paving the way for that State’s . 
present grandeur and power, by planting the 
seeds of civilization, made their toilsome way 
over bleak prairies and swollen streams to 
Gallatin county, settling in the midst of a 
lonely and dreary waste, far from home and 
friends. Thus passed the first twelve years 
of the life of our subject, who, in the re- 
fining influence of a cultured, though hum- 
ble home, and in communing with nature, 
laid the foundation of that noble spirit which 
has been the strength and delight of all who 
have come within its presence. 

In 1815, this pioneer family, providentially 
sent to be the pathtinders of a country great 
in future possibilities, removed from their 
first settlement in Gallatin county, Illinois, 
to White county, the same territory. Here 
this young life moved on as before, learning 
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the gospel of work, without which no soul is 
great or good. He was reared to farming, 
man’s most natural vocation, where mother 
earth welcomes her children, and whence, 
primarily, comes all nourishment. 

Arrived at man’s estate, Mr. May was 
married, August 12, 1825, to Margaret Cald- 
well, an estimable lady of his neighborhood, 
who proved, through the trials of after life, 
a faithful and helpful companion, realizing 
the poet’s dream of 


“A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


The young couple settled near Mr. May’s 
father in White county, whence they soon 
afterward removed to the vicinity of the lead 
mines, near Galena, Illinois, where they lived 
for a number of years. Induced by the 
favorable reports of the Southwest, toward 
which a general exodus was setting in, young 
May started with his wife and family, Nov- 
ember 18, 1840, for Texas, arriving at what 
is now Gonzales county, that State, March 
20. 1841. They settled on land in that 
vicinity and engaged in farming, where they 
resided, unmolested, until 1842, when the 
Indians made one of their raids into the set- 
tlements, and Mr. May, with his neighbors, 
was obliged to retreat from the impending 
danger, fleeing to a more thickly populated 
district, stopping at what is now La Grange, 
in Fayette county, where they prepared de- 
fences and held their fort until peace was 
temporarily restored. 

In 1846, Mr. May ventured west again, 
settling in what is now Caldwell county, where 
he acquired considerable land and opened up 
a large plantation and built an elegant home, 
surrounding himself with all the comforts 
and many of the luxuries of life, intending 
to pass the remainder of his earthly career 
in the peaceful enjoyment of home and the 
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society of his children, all of whom were 
grown, married and comfortably settled near 
him. Alas, that such Arcadian happiness 
should be interrupted by strife between bro- 
thers of the same country! But thus it was, 
emphasizing, nost strikingly, the mutability 
of human affairs, and affording a gigantic 
object lesson of the horrors attendant on the 
settlement of differences by war instead of 
arbitration. Perhaps this was the lesson 
which was providentially intended to be 
taught, ushering out the dark days of barbar- 
ism and bringing in the brighter days of a 
better civilization. 

The war coming on, Mr. May natnrally 
cast bis lot with his neighbors, and the up- 
holding of the time-honored institutjons of 
the South, enlisting in the service of the 
Confederacy, and contributing liberally of his 
means to the maintenance of that cause. He 
had three sons and five sons-in-law, all of 
whom volunteered their services at the first 
call of their country. Of these, one son, 
Milton, was killed in the battle of Milliken’s 
Bend; Joseph was seriously wounded at the 
fight at Pleasant Hill, Missouri, and was sent 
home, an invalid for. several years; Morris, 
alone, of all the sons, returned unhurt in 
battle, but with health much impaired, while 
the tive sons-in-law filled soldiers’ graves. 
Thus, at the close of the war, to which Mr. 
May contributed so largely of his means 
as to leave himself almost impoverished, and 
has given that which was dearer than wealth, 
the precious members of his family, he found 
himself broken in health and spirit, and with 
the care of six widows, and their fatherless 
children, all looking to him for support. 

Now was exhibited that unfailing courage 
and determination, such marked elements of 
his character through life, and which were 
the direct results of his early experiences 
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and consequent self-reliance. Heat once set 
about to repair his broken fortunes and pre- 
pare for the support of his numerous depen- 
dents. The war having wronght so many 
changes and troubles, of which their old 
homes constantly reminded them, they de- 
cided to forsake the old scenes and seek new 
fields in the West. Accordingly, in 1868, 
he ayain decided to cast his lot in the uneet- 
tled and frontier section of the Lone Star 
State, and, consequently, sold his old home and 
removed to Williamson county, where he re- 
mained fonrteen years. fn 1882, he again 
moved, thia time settling in Llano county, 
which has since been his home, and where he is 
being tenderly cared for in his declining days 
by his sen, Joseph. Thus, the greater part 
of this noble old man’s ninety years of life 
has been spent in building up and develop- 
ing new country, making possible the bene- 
fits and pleasures of civilization, which his 
posterity, and those who have more recently 
moved into the State, now enjoy. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. G. May were the par- 
rents of fourteen children: Morris, now resi- 
dent of Burnet county, Texas; Milton, pre- 
viously mentioned, who was killed in the 
war; Albert G., who, after spending the best 
of his life as a circuit, rider in the work of 
the Methodist Church, on the Texas frontier, 
now resides in Pittsbarg, that State; Leon- 
ard is a prosperous merchant in the State 


of Iowa; Joseph, with whom the subject of 


this sketch now lives, resides on a farm in 
Llano county; Sarah; Julia; Elizabeth and 
Margaret are deccased, and also three others, 
who died earlier in life; Caroline lives in 
Williamson county, and Emeline resides in 
Bell county. The devoted wife and mother 
of this family was heart-broken by the trou- 
bles of the war, and, after lingering a few 
years, she passed away, to enjoy, in a better 


world, that reward to which her noble ser- 
vices in this life had so richly entitled her. 
The descendents of this family, now number 
more than sixty grandchildren, and 120 
great-crandchildren, all of whom are active 
members of society, and among the best 
citizens of their various communities. 

While Mr. May is a hero, and a veteran 
soldier of the war, he has not neglected the 
better part of his life. He professed reli- 
gion and joined the Methodist Church when 
quite a young man, and has spent nearly 
seventy years as a consistent and model 
Christian. Ile says the greatest satisfaction 
and comtort of his declining years, as it has 
always been, is his religion, which fact is 
typified iu his upright, noble career, on 
whieh his friends may justly reflect with 
gratification, and his country muse with 
pride and reverence. 
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DWARD BLAKEY BURLESON, 
F one of the first white male children born 
==] in Bastrop county, in 1838, is a son of 
Jonathan and Nancy B. (Blakey) Burleson, 
natives of South Carolina and Kentucky. 
The paternal grandfather of our subject, 
James B. Burleson, was twice: married, and 
was a father of the following: Sarah, who 
married Robert Thrasher; Joseph; General 
Edward, deceased in 1852, while a member 
of the State Senate; Volley, who married 
Ezekiel Owens; Nancy, who become the wife 
of Joseph Rodgers; Rachel, married James 
Rodgers; Mary, who married Martin Taylor; 
James; Jake, who was killed in the battle of 
Brushy Creek; John; Jonathan; Aaron; and 
Elizabeth, familiarly known as Bettie, mar- 
ried Charles Brooks, and resides at George- 
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town. All are now deceased excepting the 
last mentioned, who was a daughter by the 
last marriage. 

Jonathan Burleson, father of our subject, 
came to Texas in 1830, in company with his 
brother, General Edward Burleson. They 
located where the town of Bastrop now 
stands,and at that time only three or four fain- 
ilies lived between a settlement fifteen miles 
up the river to the first settlement ten miles 
down the river. General Edward Burleson 
afterwards located at the latter place, at the 
mouth of Alum creek. In 1845 the Indiaus 


and Mexicans prod uced a panic in this section - 


of the State, and General Edward Burleson 
was then commanding a regiment of Texas 
troops at Gonzales. After the fall of the 
Alamo he ordered Jonathan Burleson to 
come to this place and conduct the women 
and children to a place of safety. Mr. Burle- 
son made the trip on foot, a distance of 
thirty-five miles, and was obliged to pass over 
the section almost covered with bands of 
Indians. He conveyed the families to the 
Trinity river, and after the battle of San 
Jacinto brought them to Fort Bastrop, land- 
ing here in the spring of 1836. After peace 
with the Mexicans and the independence of 
Texas were accomplished Jonathan Burleson 
was appointed by his brother General Edward, 
as Captain of a company of spies or scouts 
for the purpose of watching the Indians and 
Mexicans. During that time he was accom- 
panied by a Tonchawa Indian, who was a son 
af Plasado a noted Tonkawa Indian chief. 
The latter then made his home where our 
subject now resides, and was friendly with 
the Texans. This young Indian accompanied 
Mr. Burleson on many perilous undertakings. 
In 1837, the latter, in company with four 
men, was engaged in seouting three miles 
north of Fort Bastrop, when they were sur- 
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rounded by a band of Comanche braves. 
He ordered his men to dismount and fire, 
but instead of doing so they beat a hasty re- 
treat, and Captain Burleson, who had dis- 
mounted, found himself deserted by his men. 
He fired at the advancing savages, mounted 
his mare, Slick, and rode straight for the bank 
of Piney creek, where he accomplished one of 
the most famous leaps ever made with a 
horse. The bluff was about twenty feet per- 
pendicular, over which the Captain jumped 
his mare, and made good his retreat to the 
fort. 

Mr. Burleson took part in the battle of 
Brushy, fought in what is now Williamson 
county, the whites being commanded by 
General Edward Burleson, and the Coman- 
ches under command of their warlike chiefs. 
The Burleson family were represented in this 
battle by General Edward, John, Jake, Jou- 
athan and Aaron. Captain Jake Burleson 
was in advance of the Texas army, and came 
upon the Indians while cooking their noon- 
day meal. The Captain ordered his men to 
dismount and fire, and after hitching their 
horses in a grove, the twelve men turned a 
deadly volley of rifle balls on the savages. 


‘The Indians proving too much for the little 


company of twelve men, Captain Burleson 
ordered the boys to mount and full back. 
One of his boys, only about fourteen years of 
age, in his excitement mounted his horse 
while yet hitched to the tree. The Captain 
saw the condition of the boy, dismounted 
from his horse, cut the rope, but as he was 
again mounting was shot dead. The Indians 
cut off his right hand and foot, and took out 
his heart, thinking all the while that he 
was General Edward Burleson. At the bat- 
tle of Plum creek, in Caldwell county, Gen- 
eral Edward Burleson, who was in command, 
had been following the Indians for several 
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days, but his force of inen was too small to | son, second to Jepthia Boyce, and third to 
cope with the savages, and cn the day before | William Simmons; Nancy B., mother of our 


the battle occurred he sent for Jonathan, to 
Bastrop, for the chief Plasado and his thirty 
warriors to assist him. Mr. Burleson reached 
his destination in the evening, and in the 
same niyht Plasado and his band of braves 
made the march on foot, a distance of thirty 
miles, the chief trotting along by the side of 
Mr. Burleson, and bis hand resting on the 
latter’s thigh. As the battle opened on the 
following day by General Burleson, Jonathan, 
and his Indian braves entered the fight, and 
were victorious. Jonathan Burleson was 
afterward a member of a company of minute 
men until 1845, when he retired from service, 
aud engaged in farining and stock raising. 
He secured the first grant of land from the 
Mexican or Spanish Government, and the 
town of Elgin is now located on a portion of 
this headright. He afterward secured three- 
quarters of a league from the Republic of 
Texas in what is now Caldwell county, 
although he located ona small place near 
where the town of Bastrop now stands. 

Mr. Burleson was first married under the 
laws of Mexico, in about 1833, to Miss 


Nancy B.Blakey,and this was the first or one of 


the first marriages consummated in Bastrop. 
Mrs. Burleson was a daugnter of Thomos 
and Nancy Blakey, the latter a native of 
Kentucky. In about 1830 her father came 
from Bowling Green, that State, to Brazoria, 
Brazoria county , Texas, where he followed 
farming and stock raising. His death 
occurred in 1832. Mr. and Mrs. Blakey had 
ten children, viz.: Martha, married Robert 
Mitchell, and both are now deceased; Sarah, 
married Robert Anderson, both also deceased; 
Thursey, deceased, was the wife of Noah 
Smithwick, of California; Mahala, deceased, 
was three times married, first tu John Ander- 
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subject; John W., deceased; Edward, who 
was shot throagh the head at a battle of 
Brushy creek by Indians; Everett C., 
deceased; Evaline, married Willian H. Gar- 
rett, and both are uow deceased; and Lemuel 
J., who was killed at the battle of San Jacin- 
to, when only a boy. Mrs. Blakey died in 
1853. After the war of 1836 and the inde- 
pendence of Texas was established, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burleeon were married the second time, 
as their former marriage was nut considered 
as legal as it should be. They continued to 
live in this section until their death, Mr. 
Burleson dying December 3, 1879, at the age 
of sixty-seven years, and his wife died 
June 7, 1889, aged seventy-eight years. 
Both members of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. Mr. Burle- 
son was also identified with the A. F. 
& A. M., and the R. A. M. They were the 
parents of eight children: Edward B., our 
subject; Nancy; Thomas; John A.; A. H. E.; 
J. R., deceased; Mahala, wife of William 
Montgomery, of McCulloch county, Texas; 
and Leman, wife of Oscar Thompson, also of 
that eounty. 

Edward B. Burleson, the subject of this 
sketch, received only a limited education, was 
reared to farın life, and began work for him- 
self at the age of twenty-one years. For two 
years he farined on rented land, the firat year 
in Bastrop county, and afterward on the San. 
Marcos river, in Caldwell county. In 1862 
he purchased a farm of 500 acres in the latter 
county, on credit, where he moved his wife 
and twenty-three negroes. He was to pay 
$2,000 fur the place, every dollar of which 
was paid by Mrs. Burleson while he was 
tighting for his native land in the late war, 
she also paying all doctor’s bills and other 
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expenses, and had the farm well stocked with | mother Blakey’s headright. Mr. Burleson 


cattle, horses, mules, ete. Mr. Burleson joined 
Company K, Seventeenth Texas Infantry, un- 
der Captain John Tabor and Colonel R. T. P. 
Allen, served in the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment, and was afterward transferred to 
Company D, Twelfth Texas Cavalry, under 
Colonel W. H. Parsons. He participated in 
the battles of Manstield, Pleasant Hill, Yellow 
Bayou, and was in all the engagements 
against Banks from Manstield to Alexandria, 
Louisana. General Steel called for fifteen 
volunteers to go in front of General Banks’ 
command, and to harrass thein as long as was 
deemed consistent. Mr. Burleson was one 
of the number, but not placed in command 
of the volunteers, and was with the sconts 
continually in front of and some times in 
General Banks’ lines. He had many narrow 
escapes from the enemy, and on one occasion, 
while inside of General Banks’ lines, and 
near a canebrake, he was attacked by the 
United States soldiers, and was obliged to 
run into the cane. He afterwards made his 
way to a Mr. Bradley’s house, where the 
general’s cavalry was camped, remained 
there with a comrade until twelve o’clock 
that night, when a terrible rain storm drove 
them to a cotten gin of Mr. Bradley, but 
they there discovered about twenty-five Fed- 
eral soldiers sleeping, and they then returned 
to the house for breakfast. Mr. Burleson 
was chased to the cane brake a second time. 
He was slightly wounded, but was never cap- 
tured. After the close of the struggle he 
was engaged in farming two years, and in 
1867 embarked in the mercantile business at 
Lockhart. The venture proved unsuccessful; 
he in 1869, purchased the farm where he 
now resides, consisting of 320 acres of Colo- 
rado river bottom land, located two miles 
west of Bastrop, a portion of his grand- 


has added to his original purchase antil he 
now owns 1,200 acres, of this landright, 500 
acres of which is under a fine state of culti- 
vation, where he makes a specialty of raising 
Hereford cattle. His wife also owns 640 
acres of land in Tom Green county. 
February 14, 1860, our subject was united 
in marriage with Miss Mattie A. Dorn, a 
native of Mississippi, and a daughter of 
Robert and Mary (Carson) Dorn. The Car- 
son family are related to Kit Carson, of 
western fame. Mr. and Mrs. Dorn came to 
Texas in 1849 or 1850, and engaged in farm- 
ing and stock-raising in Caldwell county. 
He died in 1869, and his wife in 1879, 
both having been members of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. They had seven 
children, four of whom grew to years of ma- 
turity, viz.: Sarah, who married Nathan Reed, 
and both are now deceased; Eliza R., widow 
of W. T. Reed; Martha A., widow of James 
H. Duke: William, deceased; and Mattie A., 
wife of our subject. Mr. and Mrs. Burleson 
have had eight children, namely: William E., 
of Edwards county, Texas; John A., also of 
that county; and Robert D., Lemnel R., 
Bruce, Mattie M., Ula and Nannie, at home. 
Mr. Burleson is independent in political mat- 
ters, and socially, is a member of the A. F. 
& A. M, Gamble Lodge, No. 244, of Bas- 
trop Chapter, No. 195, and of the K. of H. 
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ARK JONES, a pioneer and merchant 

| of Williamson county, was born in 

the province of Breslan, Germany, 

in 1837, and received his education 

in the common schools of that country. De- 
cember 6, 1854, he came to America, landing 
in New York, and, having served an appren- 
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tiveship in a dry-goods house, and also re- 
ceived a diploma from a business college, he 
was engaged there one year as clerk in a 
jewelry store. In 1855 he located in Keokuk, 
Iowa; in the spring of 1856 located for a 
short time in La Grange, Missouri, and in the 
eane year came overland to Texas, in com- 
pany with George Neely, of Pike county, 
Illinois. They arrived in Grimes county in 
February 1857. After coming to this State, 
Mr. Jones changed his name from Jonas to 
Jones, his people being still known by the 
former name. He has one brother living in 
Chicago. While residing in Grimes county, 
Mr. Jones was engaged in trading in stock, 
principally in horses. In 1858 he came to 
Williamson county, locating near where Flor- 
ence now is, which was at that time called 
Brookville. He brought with him a number 
of horses of his own, also a drove belonging 
to William Howard, of Mississippi, which he 
took care of for three years. In 1861 he re- 
turned with his horses to Grimes county. 

At the opening of the late war, in 1861, 
although a Union man, Mr. Jones joined the 
Confederate army, McCowen’s Battalion, and 
went to the city of Waco. While there the 
companies reorganized into Gurley’s Reg- 
iment, known as the Thirtieth Texas Cavalry. 
Mr. Jones was a member of Company D, 
under Captain Strayhorn, and soon after the 
reorganization of his regiinent he secured a 
furlough to go home. Previous to leaving 
camp he had done some writing for the con- 
pary, which pleased Colonel Gurley and his 
regimental quartermaster, Captain Abney, 
and on his return Mr. Jones was appointed 
Quartermaster’s Clerk. He filled that posi- 
tion until the regiment arrived at Houston, 
where they were ordered to dismount and go 
to Brownsville, although they did not leave 
their horses until arriving in Colorado county. 
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They then marched on foot until Bee county 
was reached, where they received orders to 
go into camp at Cypress City. While there 
Mr. Jones resigned his position as Quarter- 
master’s Clerk for the regiment, and accepted 
the office of Clerk of the Quartermaster’s 
Department at Houston, where he remained 
nine months. He was the only man taken 
from his ranks to fill a position in that de- 
partment. His work was sent to Richmond, 
then the seat of the Confederate Government. 
Mr. Jones afterward joined his company and 
served as a private until the close of the 
struggle. He took part in the battles of 
Rocky and Cabin Creek. At the latter 
place 800 wagons and 1,200 mules were cap- 
tured. The company disbanded on the Bra- 
zos river, in Falls county, after which Mr. 
Jones resumed the stock business in Florence. 
In 1866 he suld his stock toa Mr. McCrary, 
and embarked in the mercantile business in 
Georgetown, in company with James Knight, 
with whom he remained two years. He next 
located on a farm on the Gabriel, and from 
1880 to 1892 was engaged in stock-raising 
and farming at this place, selling his posses- 
sions in the latter year for $25,000. Mr. 
Jones owns a beautiful home and considerable 
other city property in Taylor and Granger, 
and is now engaged in the banking business 
in the town of Granger, Williamson county, 
Texas. 

In 1861 be was married to Miss Mariah 
Pyle, a native of Vermilion county, Indiana, 
and a daughter of Robert and Martha (Ma- 
lone) Pyle. To this union were burn seven 
children: Clara, wife of W. T. Soul; Mattie, 
now Mrs. Charles Sullivan; Minnie, wife of 
Dr. Keown, of Waco; Jettie, Mamie, Birdie 
and Harrie. The wife and mother died in 
1885. She was a member of the Baptist 
Church. In 1887 Mr. Jones inarried Mrs. 
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Nannie Emery, nee Threadgell. They have 
one daughter, Adaline. Mre. Jones is a mem- 
ber of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. Jones affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., 
Solomon Lodge, No. 484, and the R. A. M., 
of this vity, and with the I. O. O. F., of 


Georgetown. 
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J has lived on Texas soil sixty-nine years 

and is therefore probably the oldest 
Texan in Milam county and among the oldest 
in the State. He is anative of Vincennes, 
Indiana, but comes of Southern ancestors, his 
father, Allen C. Jones, having been born on 
the Yadkin river in North Carolina, in 1785, 
where Jesse Jones, father of Allen C. and 
grandfather of James R., settled towards the 
latter part of the last century. Jesse Jones 


R. JONES.—The subject of this notice 


was a Revolutionary soldier, a patriot in the | 


times that, as the historian wrote, “ tried 
mens’ souls.” After taking an honorable 
part in the colonial struggle for independence, 
he settled on a farm in North Carolina 
where he passed his remaining days, dying 
there, well advanced in years. Allen C. Jones 
was reared in North Carolina where he 
learned farming and mastered the trades of 
carpentering, cabinet-making and blacksmith- 
ing. He followed these trades in his native 
State and in the States of South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Indiana, before his removal to 
Texas, in 1824. He was a man of great in- 
dustry and originality and like “Tubal Cain” 
of old was known as “an artificer” among 
men. On coming to Texas, in 1824, he re- 
sided in Nacogdoches county, then the first 
stopping place of most of the early settlers. 
Later he moved to Montgomery county where 
he engaged in farming and stock-raising, 
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moving thence in 1845, when he settled in 
Goliad county, where he died in 1854. He 
had considerable experience, civil and mili- 
tary, having served under General Jackson in 
the war of 1812, in the Seminole war and in 
the war by which Texas won its indepen- 
dence, and having held, in Montgomery 
county, the offices of Justice of the Peace, 
County Commissioner and Commissioner of 
the Land Board. He was three times married 
and was the father of fourteen children. He 
first married Margaret Ann Hynes, who re- 
sided near Terre Haute, Indiana, by whom 
he had five children: Delathia, Keetion M., 
Andrew J., James R. and Charles C. His 
wife died, in 1824, and he married Jane 
Cranford, by whom he had six children: 
Martha, Teretha, Clarissa, Allen C., Rhoda 
and Sam H. This wife died, about 1829, and 
for his third companion he married Mrs. 
Marias Stone, by whom he had three chil- 
dren: David C., George W. and Fannie. Of 
these fourteen sons and daughters but four 
are now living, the subject of this sketch be- 
ing the eldest of this number; James K. 
was born January 6, 1822. He was an in- 
fant when his parents moved to Texas. His 
childhood and youth were passed mainly in 
Nacogdoches and Montgomery counties and 
did not differ materially from that of other 
boys of hisday. He was old enough to know 
something of the scenes which he saw enacted 
around him during the days of the Texas 
revolution (1835-36) in which he took an in- 
cidental part as a member of the Home 
Guards organized to keep down Indian 
depredations and to quell incipient revolts 
on the part of Mexicans domiciled on Texas 
soil. Having been almost reared in the sad- 
dle and familiar from early youth with stock, 
young Jones naturally turned his attention 
in this direction when he began the duties of 
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life for himself. For several years he was 
engaged in the harness business in southwest 
Texas— principally in Goliad county. After 
this, abont the year 1854, he settled in Leon 
county, some six miles north of Centerville, 
where he married and engaged in the settled 
pureuits of agriculture. In 1856 he moved 
to Milam county and located on Pond creek, 
where he purchased land and has since re- 
sided, He thus became one of the first set- 
tlers of this vicinity and has witnessed the 
gradual settlement and develop:nent of the 
country in which he has done his full share. 
Mr. Jones’ peaceful ways give no suggestion 
of the exciting scenes of a military nature 
through which he has passed. As he sits and 
quietly discusses the problems of peace and 
gives his views on matters of practical concern, 
it is hard to realize that here is a man who has 
fought the Indians all over the frontier of 
Texas, who bore arins in the Mexican- Indian 
uprising of 1838-9, who was in the expedi- 
tion on the southwestern frontier under Wil- 
son and Somerville in 1842-8 and who served 
throughout the entire period of the four 
years’ struggle during the late war, taking 


part in the defense of Galveston, the capture ! 


of Sabine Pass and the series of sanguinary 
engagements following Banks’ campaign up 
Red river. Yet such is a fact and such are 
the men who wrested this splendid domain 
from the hands of the ravages and maruading 
bands of Mexicans and have done so much 
to convert it into an empire where have 
flourished all the arts and industries of peace. 

In, November, 1848, Mr. Jones married 
Miss Mary B. White, daughter of Robert 
White, mention of whom will be found in 
the sketch of Colvin C. White elsewhere in 
this volume. This lady died in 1568 having 
borne her husband the following children: 
Charles C., who now resides in Callahan 
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county; Margaret Ann, the deceased wife of 
Joseph Hancock; Nancy Ann, the deceased 


wife of Pat Lester; Juliet, the deceased wife 
of S. M. Blaine; Richard H., of Milam 


county; Mary Lodema, the deceased wife of 
B. L. Bozeman; and a daughter, Alice, and 
three sons all of whom died young. 

Mr. Jones married Ann Moor, April 8, 
1869, and this lady died December 3, 1882. 
He married Mrs. S. J. Giddings, March 23, 
1854. He has no children by either of his 
last marriages. 

The religious connection of the family is 
with the Baptist Church, Mr. Jones having 
held a membership in the Little River 
Church for about thirty years. 
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' tive of what was formerly Orange, 
now Alamance county, North Caro- 

lina, where he was born November 13, 1824, 
on a farm where his father, Moore McCul- 
loch, was also born May 4, 1784. Moore 
McCulloch was a son of Robert McCulloch, 
who was a native of Belfast, Ireland, a weaver 
by trade, who immigrated to America abont 
the middle of the last century in company 
with two brothers, and settled in Orange 
county, North Carolina. He served, as did 
also his brothers, in the Colonies’ war for in- 
dependence, and, coming out of that long 
and arduous struggle with honor, and unin- 
jured by the conflict in which he had taken 
part, he eettled down to peaceful pursuits in 
his adopted State, and there passed his sub- 
sequent life, dying there well advanced in 
age. Robert McCulloch married Mary Smith, 
a daughter of John Smith, and by this union 
had six children: William, Sallie, John, Jo- 
seph, Betsie and Moore. The youngest of 
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these, Moore, who was the father of the shb- 
ject of this sketch, was reared in his native 
county, and there lived and died, his death 
occurring August 28, 1848, in the sixty- 
fourth year of his age. He was a planter by 
occupation, a mau of no public record but a 
volunteer in the war of 1812, in which, how- 
ever, he saw no active service, peace having 
been declared before his command, which 
was raised late, got into the field. Moore 
McCulloch married Lydia, the daughter of 
Thomas McCulloch, a native of Belfast, Ire- 
land, whose wife was Mary Cantrol, and who 
had the following children: Andrew, Thomas, 
David, Lydia, Pattie and Sallie. Moore and 
Lydia McCullock had the following children: 
Thomas; Margaret, who was married to Dan- 
iel Tickle; Mary, who was married to Allen 
Gant; Robert, the subject of this sketch; 
Josiah; Lydia J. E.; Ellen, who became the 
wife of S. C. Fox; Elizabeth, who was inar- 
ried to John P. Albrigbt; and Sarah Jane, 
who was married to Peter Waggoner. 
Robert McCulloch, with whom this article 
is mainly concerned, was reared on the farm 
where he was born, in Alamance county, 
North Carolina, spending his boyhood and 
youth in the labors, sports and diversions 
common to farm life in those days and re- 
ceiving in the intervals of these pursuits and 
diversions the rudiments of a common En- 


glish education in the schools of the neigh- 


borhood. He began reading medicine at the 
age of twenty under the preceptorship of Dr. 
E. F. Watson, a successful physician of Ala- 
mance county, with whom he spent the 
greater part of three years. He then gradu- 
ated, in 1852, from the Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, and located for the 
practice of his profession in his native coun- 
ty. Two years were spent in that county 
and one in Lenoir county, when, in 1855, he 


caine to Texas and took up his residence in 
Milam county. Resuming the practice at 
once in his new hone, he has followed it 
actively and with reasonable success since. 
Dr. McCulloch has resided for the last thirty- 
eight years in the locality where he first 
settled, in the eastern part of Milam connty, 
near Maysfield. When he took up his abode 
in this vicinity the country was very sparsely 
settled, and the circuit of his calls extended 
from Little river to Pond creek and froin 
Elin creek to the Brazos river. His profes- 
sional duties were necessarily pursued under 
conditions that called into exercise the best 
qualities that he possessed. For the faithful 
discharge of his duties he has endeared him- 


‘self to the people of the locality wkere he 


lives, and there are many, especially among 
the older citizens, who will have no one else 
when overtaken by sickness. Like most 
other country physicians, Dr. McCulloch has 
always had more or less farming interests, 
and in addition to his professional duties has 
devoted considerable time to agriculture and 
other pursnits. 

November 6, 1855, Dr. McCulloch mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth C. Moss, a native of 
Talladega, Alabama, and a daughter of A. H. 
Moss, who was born in Virginia, February 
22, 1800. A.H. Moss was a son of Willian 
Moss, who was also a Virginian by birth. 
William Moss married Charlotte Cooper, and 
had the following children: John; Jane, who 
married Henry Franklyn; Gouriny, who 
was married to John Tardy; Mary, who 
was married to Dr. Willis Franklyn; Char- 
ity, who was married to Smith L. Young; 
William; and Elizabeth, who was married tu 
Dr. James Hopkins. 

A. H. Moss was reared a farmer, emi- 
grated to Alabama at the age of twenty- 
two, settling in Talladega county; moved 
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thence, twelve years later, to Oktibbeha 
county, Mississippi, and thence in 1852 to 
Texas, settling in Milam county, which was 
his bome until his death, which occurred in 
1564. He married Jane B., a daughter of 
Jeremiah and Phoebe Franklin, and by this 
union had nine children: Eliza, who was 
married to Benjamin Rentfrow; Lou, who is 
unmarried; Frank, who diet in Texas in 
1879; Mary, who was married to Jaines Col- 
clough; Martha, who died unmarried; Eliza- 
beth (Mrs. McCulloch); William, who was 
killed in the Confederate army during the 
late war, at Jenkins’s Ferry; Benjamin, whe 
is deceased; and Grayson, who isa resident 
of this State. Mr. Moss (called by conrtesy 
Major Moss) was a man of prominence in 
Milam county for a number of years after 
his removal here. He was extensively en- 
gaged inthe stock business and accumulated 
considerable property. Being well informed 
on the history of the country, a fluent talker 
and with some taste for political life, he was 
often called on to address his fellow-citizens, 
and did sv cheerfully and to the delight of 
his hearers. 

Dr. McCulloch and his wife have had born 
to them two children, both sones: Marcus H., 
a merchant of Rosebud, Falls county; and 
Osmas F., a merchant of Maystield, Milagn 
county. The Doctor belongs to the Episco- 
pal Church, Mrs. McCulloch to the Methodist. 


~Uveed Clive 


OHN B. TAYLOR, one of the promi- 
nent pioneer settlers of Bastrop coun- 
ty, was born in Morgan county, Ala- 


bama, November 30, 1823, a son of Levi | 


Taylor, and Tempie (Burleeun) Taylor. The 
mother was a danghter of Jolin Burleson, 
who died in Alabama. The paternal great- 
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grandfather of our subject was killed in the 
Revolutionary war. His son, William S. Tay- 
lor, the grand-father of our subject, was a 
native of Virginia, and also died in Alabama. 
After the death of hia father he was taken 
by an uncle to Mobile, and settled among 
the Creek Indians. Ile was subsequently 
taken by his brothers to Georgia, afterward 
went to Tenneseee, afterward moved to Ala- 
bama, Levi Taylor was raised principally 
in Tennessee, afterward moved to Alabama, 
and, in 1853, located in Nacogdoches county, 
Texas, where he died in 1860. He was a 
farmer by occupation, and also served as Jus- 
tice of the Peace many years. Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor were the parents of ten children, viz.: 
Sarah R., wife of J. Cole, of Alabama; 
Mary, who married W. J. Blankenship; 
Nancy W., now Mrs. Crosland, of Nacogdo- 
ches county; John B., our subject; Eliza J., 
wife of W. Blackburn, also of Nacogdoches 
county; Artie N.. now Mrs. Brewer; Effie 
E., wife of William Blackburn; William W., 
deceased, at Houston, while serving in the 
Confederacy; Charles, of Erath county; and 
Levi, who died in the army, in Arkansas. 
Mrs. Taylor died in Erath county, Texas, in 
1870. The parents were coneistent members 
of the Primitive Baptist Church. 

John 13. Taylor, the subject of this sketch, 
began reading medicine at the age of twenty- 
one years, with Dr. Hays, of Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, and two years later took a course of 
study with Dr. Miller. In 1848 he began 
the practice of his profession at Jasper, Ala- 
bama, but two years afterwards located in 
Chickasaw county, Mississippi. In 1851, Mr. 
Taylor attended medical lectures at New Or- 
leans; and in 1852 landed at Galveston, 
Texas; traveled over the State for a time, aud 
fina.ly located at Hopkinsville. He soon 
after began the practice of medicine in Fay- 
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ette county, and in 1872 came to Smithville, 
Bastrop county. After locating in this place 
he began farming in addition to his medical 
practice, later engaged in general merchan- 
dising, but soon abandoned the practice of 
medicine except with his particular friends, 
and still continues in that way. After eight 
years of merchandizing, Mr. Taylor closed 
that branch of his business, and turned his 
attention entirely to farming. He has now 
retired from all active work. At one time 
he served as Postmaster of Smithville. 

Mr. Taylor was married in 1860, to Miss 
Susan N. Burleson, a native of this county, 
and a daughter of Joseph Burleson, who came 
to this State in 1833, and was among the first 
to locate in Bastrop county. Indians and 
game of all kinds were then plentiful, and the 
father took part in all the Indian raids of 
this part of the country. To this union was 
born three children: Yancey D., a farmer of 
this county; Jobn, of Smithville, and Tem- 
pie F., wife of A. G. Faucette; a farmer and 
merchant of this city. Mrs. Taylor died in 
1867, and in 1872, our subject married his 
firet wife’s sister, Mrs. Nancy A. Yancey, 
nee Burleson. Mr. Taylor affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and his wife is a member 
of the Primitive Baptist Church. 


WUE CU 


W. HENDERSON, one of Milam coun- 
ty’s enterprising farmers, has been iden- 
tified with the interests of Texas for a 
number of years, and is justly entitled to 
some personal consideration in this work. 
He was born in Moulton, Lawrence county, 
Alabama,.May 25, 1833, son of J. T. and 
Mary (Barclay) Henderson. The father died 
about 1835, and the mother, having married 
again, moved to Texas in 1837, and settled 
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near Woodville in Tyler county. There the 
subject of this sketch was reared to farm 
life, with educational advantages limited. In 
January, 1854, being then in his twenty-first 
year, he came to Milam county, where he se- 
cured work on a farm of John Cullins, at 
$15 per month. He remained thus employed 
until September of that year, when he joined 
an expedition under Charles E. Travis, son of 
one of the heroes of the Alamo, and for 
twelve months ranged in the western and 
northwestern part of Texas. Returning then 
to Milam county, he was engaged in freight- 
ing and overseeing until the opening of the 
late war. He entered the Confederate army 
in 1861, and was assigned to duty in the 
commissary and transportation department, 
where he served until the close of hostilities. 

In 1867 he embarked in the live stock 
business, which was then the principal indus- 
try of the State, and gave it his attention un- 
til 1877, at first carrying on operations alone, 
afterward being a member of Cragan Beef 
Packing Company of New York, and still 
later, being with the firm of Henderson, Beall 
& Powers, raising and shipping cattle from 
1873 to 1877. 

In 1877 he closed ont his stock business, 
and, having made some investments from 
time to time in Milam county lands, turned 
his attention to the improvement of these 
and to the mercantile business, which he en- 
tered at Yarrellton. Farming, ginning, mer- 
chandising and stock growing have since 
formed his business pursuits. His entire 
time has been absorbed with these, and he 
has inet with the usual successes and re- 
verses incident to such interests and enter- 
prises. From 1887 to 1892 he was in the 
cattle business in Menard county, in partner- 
ship with Julius Range of Galveston. One 
public position is all he ever filled, that be 
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ing the office of Cattle Inspector, which he | of Ireland. He came to America when a 
held for about fifteen years. He interests | young man, was a soldier in the war of 1812, 
himself in both county and State politics and | in the battle of New Orleans, and was with 
is a leader in these matters in the locality | Lewis and Clarke in their exploring expedi- 
where he resides, being a stanch Democrat | tion across the Rocky mountains, which was 
with progressive ideas. the first expedition sent by the Government 
In 1857 Mr. Henderson married Miss Mary | to cross to the Pacific. He was a well 
Dobbins, of Milam county, daughter of Will- | educated man and followed teaching as a 
iam Dobbins, deceased, and a niece of John | profession. After returning to Virginia, 
Cullins, the man for whoin Mr. Henderson | Mr. Darlington met and married Mrs. Hen- 
first worked when he came to this county. | rietta Nuzam, a danghter of Stansburry, and 
They had twelve children, tive of whom are! Sarah (Kinzie) Lang, of Scotch-Irish parent- 
deceased: Walter, R. B., Catherine, Anna | ave. The father was also ‘a soldier in the 
and Lillie. The others are J. T., William, | war of 1812. Mr. and Mrs. Darlington had 
Richard, Mary E., Jennie, Eugenia and Henry | two children,— Mary, formerly of Virginia, 
C., most of whom are grown and married. and John W., our subject. The father died 
The wife and mother died in June 1880. | in 1820, a short time before the birth of 
February 2, 1881, Mr. Henderson married | our subject. 
Mies Mary Avera, a native of Mississippi, | John W. Darlington, the subject of this 
born March 19, 1855. Ier father, H. R.: sketch, came to Texas January 14, 1838, 
Avera, moved to Texas in 1868, first settled | landing in what is now Matagorda, but a 
in Robertson county, and from there moved | short time alterward came to what is now 
to Bell county, where Mr. and Mrs. Hender- | Wharton county. In May, 1838, he located 
son were married. They have seven sons and | in Bastrop, now Travis county, where he 
vone daughter, namely: Walter, Carrie, Har- | remained sick with the chills one year. In 
die, Thomas, Earnest, Alexander, Julius and | the spring of 1839 Mr. Darlington engaged 
Dwite. in freichting with ox teams from Houston to 
Mr. Henderson was made a Mason in 1861, | Bastrop, and later went to Austin, where he 
and has been an active member of the order | worked on the first public buildings of the 
ever since. He takes a prominent part in | Republic of Texas in that city. the lumber 
everything relating to the welfare of the ccm- | of which the State House and Governor's 
munity where he lives, being always ready to | mansion was made having been sawed by 
encourage every worthy purpose looking to | hand, in which Mr. Darlington assisted. The 
the upbuilding of the material, moral, social | first contractor, Mr. Porter, never paid many 
and religious interests of society. of his men, our subject being among the 


number. In 1840 he worked on a farm in 
"n EOM 


Travis county, in 1841-2 followed that occu- 
IOHN W. DARLINGTON, one of the 


pation on the shares in the same county, and 

in 1842 was called out to repel a Mexican 
y% | pioneer settlers and leading farmers of 
Texas, was born in Virginia, February 


invasion, under General Vasquez. They came 
J to take San Antonio, and committed many 
5, 1821, a son of Jobn Darlington, a native 
43 
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depredations. The little band of which Mr. 
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Darlington was a member, under Captain 
Tom Green, Colonel Caldwell and Gen- 
eral Burleson, did not reach San Antonio in 
time to participate in the struggle, but 
while in Austin, on his way to San Antonio 
to meet General Vasquez, his horse was 
stolen. Having enlisted, he had to purchase 
another horse, which animal he had to “work 
out? after his return. August 12, 1840, 
Mr. Darlington witha company of citizen 
soldiers, had a severe battle with the Coman- 
che Indians at Plum creek, in what is now 
Caldwell county. The whites numbered less 
than 200, and the Indians about 1,000. The 
latter were armed with arrows, spears and a 
few guns. The Indians stood only one fire 
of the whites, which killed many of their 
number, and only two white men were 
wounded. This was a running fight of twelve 
miles, in which many red men were sent to 
the happy hunting ground, and which broke 
the war spirit of the Comanche braves. In 
the noted Webster massacre of 1839, Mr. 
Darlington barely escaped death. 

During a portion of the year 1842, Mr. 
Darlington was engaged in working for his 
seecond horse, but while in Austin it was 
stolen from him. During that year General 
Wall came in with a force of Mexican soldiers 
with canon. The citizen soldiers marched 
almost ina body to Salado creek, five miles 
from San Antonio, whera they were organ- 
ized, and placed under the cominand of 
Matthew Coldwell. They there met General 
Wall, where a desperate battle ensued, but 
the Texans were victorious. They followed 
General Wall to Hondo creek, and this was 
the last raid the Mexicans ever made into 
this State for the purpose of fighting the 
Texans. Mr. Darlington then returned home, 
but in the same fall engaged in farming on 


‘rented land in Rusk county. Two years 
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later, in 1844, he purchased his first farm 
in this State, but in 1845 sold his land and 
returned to Travis county. He was there 
engaged in farming and stock raising on 
reuted land until 1849; from that time until 
1873 farmed on his own land, and in the 
latter year purchased 520 acres four miles 
from where Hutto is now located, for which 
he paid $5 per acre. He now owns 520 acres 
of land, 300 acres which is under a fine state 
of cultivation, and the rest in pasture. On 
the place are good buildings, and all farm 
conveniences. Mr. Darlington has also 
given land to his children. In 1884 he 
rented his farm and purchased a home in 
Taylor, where he still resides. 

During the late war Mr. Darlington 
served as a private in a company of rangers, 
commanded by Captain Graham. This com- 
pany was organized under the State Mili- 
tary law, but the troops were only fur- 
nished with amunition. They were stationed 
on the northern border of Coryell county, 
but were kept moving most of the time, 
Major Erath having charge of the entire 
command scattered along the border of the 
State. 

October 19, 1843, Mr. Darlington was 
united in marriage with Miss Ellen J. Love, 
a daughter of Wade and Jane (Wilson) Love. 
The father was a native of Kentucky, and was — 
reared to farm life. During the war of 
1812 he was stationed in Canada, partici- 
pated in many of the battles fought in that 
section, and remained on the Lakes and in 
the Northern-army for four years. After 
returning home he went to South Carolina, 
and later moved to where Atlanta is now 
located, where he followed mercantile pur- 
suits. He raised a company for the protec- 
tion of the settlers, was a great friend of 
Chief McIntosh, and assisted in the land 
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ships and privations incident to the frontier 
in the early times. She was born in Pike 
county, Hlinois, in 1829, and is a daughter 
of Thomas and Mary (Buchanan) Christian. 
The Christian family are of English descent, 
and located in Virginia in colonial times. 
The grandfather of our subject, Benjamin 
Christian, was born and raised in Bedford 
county, that State, and was a soldier in the 


trade between the Indians and whites. In | 
1833, Mr. Love removed to Kentucky, one ` 
year later went to Mississippi, in 1539 came : 
overland from Salem, that State, to Travis | 
county, Texas, and three years afterward went | 
to Ruck county, where he was engaged in 
farming and stock raising. Mr. and Mrs. 
Love were the parents of eight children, 
viz.: Martin A., of Llano county, Texas; 


John W., of Gonzales county, David O., de- | Revolutionary war. Ie married a’ Miss 
Greenup, and several years later moved to 


ceased, was a ranger in the State service, 
Wayne county, Kentucky, where he snbse- 


and was on the expedition to San Antonio; 
Mary E., widow of William Griffin, and a, quently died. 
resident of Rusk county, Ellen J., wife of Tbomas Christian, the father of our sub- 
our subject; Alexander H. and Wesley L., | ject, was bornin Virginia, and was ten years 
of Coryell county, and Leonard R, of Fort | of age when the family moved to Kentucky. 
Davis. Mr. and Mrs. Love died in Coryell | His wife was a native of Wythe county, Vir- 
county, and were buried at Gatesville. Mr. | ginia, and was married in Wayne county; 
and Mrs. Darlington have had ten children, | Kentucky, while there on a visit. Mr. and 
namely: Mary J., widow of John Cavenanyh; | Mra. Christian soon afterward returned ta 
J. B.; Martha A., wife of Lemuel Baker; | Wythe county, several years later removed to 
Thomas J.; Maggie, wife of A. B. Kennedy; | Pike county, Illinois, and in 1832 the family 
B. F.; W. W.; H. W., deceased; W. L.; and | then consisting of six persons came to Texas. 
Ella, widow of Lou Twining. In the following spring they landed in the 
In political matters, Mr. Darlington affili- | newly located town of Bastrop. A lot was 
ates with the Democratic party, and socially, 7 selected on the river bank, now occupied by 
is a member of the A. F. & A. M. and of; the residence of widow Hutchison, and they 
the Veteran Association. Both he and his | erected the fifth house in the place. In the 
wife are members of the Cumberland Presby- | following season, on account of there being 
terian Church. They have just passed the no cleared land there to cultivate, the family 
| 
| 
| 


tiftieth anniversary of their wedding. moved to the settlement known as Webber- 
ville, where land was secured and a crop of 


corn planted. Tie following summer the 
tragic death of the father occurred, a full ac- 
connt of which may be found in Wilbarger`s 
historical work. Mr. Christian had gone 
with a small company of men to locate claims, 
and August 22. on Walnut creek, about six 
miles south of where Austin now stands, they 
were attacked by a band of thirty Comanche 
Indians. There were but five white imen, 
twọ of whom, Strother and Christian, were 


AMARLA 


\ [ RS. MARTHA A. REYNOLDS, is 
| the oldest person in point of residence 
now living in the city of Bastrop, 

where ehe located in 1832, at the age 

of four years. She was left fatherless during 
the following year, by the toumahawks of the 
cruel Comanches; participated in the stam- 
pede of 1836, and endured the many hard- 
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immediately killed, while two, Haynie and 
King escaped. The fifth,a Mr. Wilbarger, 
brother of the historian, was scalped and left 
for dead, but was found alive by a relief party 
the following day and recovered. Mr. Christ- 
ian was evidently killed at the first attack, 
was scalped, and his body otherwise mutil- 
ated. During his lifetime he had sustained 
an excellent character, had served his country 
in the war of 1812, and was an active worker 
in the Methodist Church, 

The remainder of the family returned to 
the Bastrop settlement the following year, 
and located a twelve-mile tract north of Piney 
creek, now owned by George Perkins. The 
following year, 1835, the widow married Cap- 
tain James Burleson, a noted Indian fighter, 
who survived but a few months. Hardly 
had the family settled in their new home 
when they were rudely removed by the his- 
toric “runaway scrape” of 1836. Taking 
shelter at Ft. Parker, on the Brazos, they re- 
mained until the news of the successful ter- 
mination of the battle of San Jacinto reached 
the furt, when they returned to Bastrop. 
They found the town entirely destroyed. 
Again they began life on their little farm, 
but marauding bands of Mexicans and In- 
dians made it so unsafe that a fort was built 
in the town, where all the families repaired 
for safety. In 1837, their enemies becoming 
more insolent and rapacious, it was thought 
best to move, and again their homes were 
abandoned, the colony taking refuge in the 
settlements farther down the river, in qld 
Washington. After a year spent there, an- 
other return was made, and, although the 
Indians were very troublesome and necessi- 
tated a constant watch, they succeeded in re- 
maining. Mrs. Christian lived in Bastrop 
until 1847, when she settled in the northern 
part of the county, on the league now partly 
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occupied by the town of Elgin, where she 
died in 1870. The family consisted of five 
children, all of whom are now deceased but 
Mrs. Reynolds and a half sister, Mra. Charles 
Brooks, of Georgetown, Texas. 

Martha A. Christian was married near Bas. 
trop, January 21, 1847, to Sherman Reynolds, 
a native of Fishkill, New York. He came to 
Texas at the age of twenty-three years, land- 
ing in Galveston in 1840. He remained there 
one year, spent the following year near Aus- 
tin, and in 1843 became the first dry goods 
merchant in the new town of La Grange. 
In June, 1844, he came to Bastrop, where he 
conducted a large and successful business 
many years. His death occurred January 
29, 1879. Mr. Reynolds was a man of pro- 
gressive mind and good business judgment, 
and for several terms was the custodian of 
the county funds, but cared little for public 
office. As a coincidence in his life it may 
be mentioned that his birth, marriage and 
death occurred in the month of January, and 
the old home in which he raised his children, 
was also burned in that month. Mr. and 
Mrs. Reynolds were the parents of eight 
children, namely: A. B., of Bastrop; Ange- 
vine, who was drowned at the age of two 
years; Hiram G., of Bastrop; John B., de- 
ceased; Hattie, now Mrs. Frank Petty, of 
Louisiana; Mary, wife of Don G. Petty, also 
of that State; Libbie, wife of Will Paris, of 
Haskell, Texas; and Adelia and Matt A., at 
home. 

A. B. Reynolds, the eldest child, was born 
in Bastrop, June 13, 1848, and was educated 
at the Emory & Henry College, Virginia. 
After completing his education in 1870, he 
continued in business with his father in this 
city until 1876. In that year he was elected 
Tax Collector, held the office one year, fol- 
lowed farming until 1884, and since* that 
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time has been engaged in the livery business. 
He still owns his farm of 300 acres, located 
near Bastrop, and is also interested in a gin. 

Mr. Reynolds was married in this city, 
April 22, 1874, to Frances M. Green. They 
have four children,— Allie G., Lulu L., Sid- 
ney D. and Arthur J. 
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ROF. J. W. CLARK.—Thank God 
there are no free schools in this 
province, nor printing press; and I 
hope we shall have none these hundred 
years,” wrote Berkeley, the royalist Governor 
of Virginia in 1671, and his wish, unnatural 
as it may seem now, was almost literally 


fulfilled. But this sentiment never found 
lodgement .with the colonists, and was not | 


tolerated by them after they came to see 
clearly their rights and privileges, the estab- 
lishing of newspapers and the fonnding of 
schools being among the earliest objects of 
their fostering care. Each of these forces 
has grown to be a mighty factor in the 
development of this country, and the story of 
civilization in the western world is largely 
the story of the evolution of the printing 
press and the free school system. From the 
publie schools of the States men and women 
have gone to fill al) ranks, all spheres, in life. 
The press has been gratefully called the 
«Palladium of our Liberties;” the public 
school is no less the nursery of public virtue 
and public intelligence. 

The snbject of this sketch, Professor John 
W. Clark, Principal of the public schools at 
Rockdale, is one whose labors in behalf of 
education entitle him to the grateful recogni- 
tion of all who have at heart the elevation of 
the minds and morals of the young, and is 
especially deserving of notice in connection 


with the public schools of that place,— 
confessedly among the best in the State, 
their superiority being in a large measure 
due to his untiring efforts. ° 

IIe is a native of Washington county, 
Virginia, born September 13, 1851, and is a 
sun of Peter G. and Parmelia A. Clark, 
Iis father is a 
planter, residing now in Washington county, 


natives of the same State. 


Virginia, where he has passed most of his 
life, and where he is extensively and favor- 
ably known. the 
Confederate army during the late war, serving 
with credit as Lieutenant of Company F, 
Twenty-first Virginia Cavalry, in which he 
fought under those distinguished generals, 
Jubal A. Early and Fitzhugh Lee, taking 
part in all the campaigns and engagements 
in which the army of northern Virginia 
participated fron Manassas to Appomattox. 
He has been a lifelong member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and faithful to every 
duty as a citizen and member of the com- 
munity in which he resides. The mother, 
who is also yet living, bore the maiden name 
of Parmelia Ann Cunningham, being a 
daughter of George and Martha Cunning- 
ham, natives of Virginia, and descendants of 
early settled families of that State, originally 
of Scotch and Irish extraction. The two 
children of the marriage of Peter G and 
Parmelia A. Clark are Rev. Peter C. Clark, a 
regularly installed minister of the Preeby- 
terian Church, now filling a charge at Fin- 
caster, Virginia, and Prof. John W. Clark, 
of this article. 

The last named was reared in his native 
county, and in the schools of that county 
received his early education. He began 
teaching at the age of sixteen, and in this 
way earned the money with which to defray 
his expenses through college. He attended 
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Emory and Henry College at Emory, Virgi- 
nia, and the Virginia Military Institute at 
Lexington, graduating froin the latter, July 
4,1875. He resumed teaching as a profes- 
sion immediately on graduation, securing a 
school at Lebanon, Virginia, where he tanght 
for one year. He then came to Texas, in 
October, 1876, and tanght in the public 
schools at Bastrop for twelve months, after 
which he located in Austin, where he 
remained for two years, during which time 
he had charge of the seven graded schools of 
that city. Having been made Adjunct 
Professor of mathematics in the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College at Bryan, he went to 
that place in 1880, where he taught for one 
year. He was then offered the superinten- 
dency of the schools at Navasota, which he 
accepted and there labored for four years. 
In the meantime, January 9, 1882, he mar- 
ried Miss Lucy W. Brown, a daughter of 
Robert Brown, of Navasota, Mrs. Clark 
being a native Texan and a lady of excellent 
attainments, graduating with the first honor 
in the first class that graduated from the 
Houston high school, in May, 1879. She has 
since shared her husband’s labors, and ren- 
dered him most efficient aid. In 1884 Prof. 
Clark was called to Rockdale, where he took 
charge of the public schools, which position 
he has since held. His life has thus been 
taken up with teaching, a calling for which 
he possesses a natural aptitude and for the 
successful pursuit of which he has qualified 
himself in an eminent degree. His work in 
this line bas always been of a high order, 
and has given almost universal satisfaction. 
His specialty is mathematics, but he is 
proficient in all branches, and as an organizer 
possesses ability equalled by but few. He 
knows a good school as soon as he sees it, 
and he can take a poor one and in short time 
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make a good one of it. In the last seventeen 
years that he has been in Texas he has donea 
vast amount of labor in behalf of the State 
schools as well as in behalf of the general 
cause of education, and he has established 
himself securely in the estimation and 
good will of the people where he has 
taught, and in the opinion of leading educa- 
tors with whom he has been brought in con- 
tact. His class-room work is marked for 
its breadth and thoroughness, particularly as 
respects those things of practical need. He 
believes, as one has eaid, that the “primary 
problem with a lad is to teach him to take 
care of himself and to cling to that which is 
sincerely lucrative” and with this in view he 
refrains from loading his scholars with a 
knowledge of the ways and custoins of fairy- 
land, the unintelligible jargon of numerical 
formulae, and the vagaries of occult sciences 
and metaphysical speculation. He teaches 
them, instead, their duties and relations to 
society as it is now constituted, and prepares 
them to handle problems of industrial de- 
velopment, finance, civil government and 
such matters of practical import which are 
ever calling for invention, novelty, freedom 
of mind and readiness to respond to external 
changes and circumstances. He goes about 
his work with a solemn sense of its gravity 
and seeks to impress upon those under him 
the same feelings of responsibility. His 
management in general is characterized by 
the same high sense of duty, his relations with 
teachera and trustees being marked by the 
utmost harınony and by mutual helpfulness 
and mutnal esteem. 

The Professor has taken some interest in 
matters outside of his school work, but has 
never allowed any pursuit or diversion to in. 
terfere with the objects of his calling. He 
has served as City Engineer of Rockdale, 
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and while a resident of Austin he was identi- 
fied with some local organizations of a civil 
and social nature. Heis a member of the 
Knights of Honor, and he and his wife are 
both members of the Presbyterian Church. 
They have a family of three living children. 
Coral, May Cunningham and John Vincent, 
their third child, Robert Gilbert, being de- 
ceased. 


AN k Aan 
en L. MITCHELL, of Clarkson, Mi- 


lam county, Texas, ia the subject of the 

present sketch. This vicinity is one of 
the finest and most fertile parts of the State 
of Texas. Although not more than a decade 
has passed since it began to be settled, many 
of its farmers show that thrift and enterprise 
which might reasonably be expected in a 
country of twice its age. Our subject is one 
of the successful men of the locality men- 
tioned, and, strictly speaking, he came to 
Milam county without means. He came from 
Robertson county, where in conjunction with 
his father and brothers he conducted a farın 
fur eight years in the Brazos bottoms. They 
had come to Robertson from Lavaca county, 
where they resided only eight months, it 
being their firat point of location in Texas. 
Tilling the soil has always been the occupa- 
tion of our subject. He learned to raise cot- 
ton and corn early in life, but did not prosper 
much at it until he reached old Milam county, 
and here year after year he found his bank 
account increasing, and in 1879 he felt able 
to own a farm and in consequence bonght 100 
acres, and since that time he has repused un- 
der his own vine and fig tree. 

Before selling out in 1885, our subject had 
added seventy acres to his original purchase. 
The same year he bought 143 acres of his 
present tract and his success has enabled him 
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to increase it to 500 acres, all fine, black, 
fertile land. He is cultivating 200 acres 
chiefly in cotton, and in 1891 his crop was 
eighty bales, and in 1892, it was ninety-five 
bales. Mr. Mitchell utilizes his cotton-seed 
in the feeding of beef-cattle every year, from 
fifty to seventy-five head selling on the local 
market each year, and he is looked upon as 
one of the rising young men of this county. 

Our subject was born in Union county, 
Arkansas, in 1851, bat obtained only a lim- 
ited school training. The Civil war was re- 
sponsible for the unhealthy condition of beth 
public and private education, and thousands 
of boys were launched into manhood with 
untrained minds as a result. At the age of 
eighteen Mr. Mitchell came to Texas with his 
father, making a stop in Lavaca county. 
John A. Mitchell, the father of cur subject, 
was born in South Carolina in 1814 and had 
emigrated with his father, Thomas Mitchell, 
born in Ireland, to the State of Alabama, and 
there he grew to man’s estate. He learned 
the trade of carpenter, but used it only as a 
convenience in after life. His father followed 
blacksmithing in middle life, but later settled 
down to farming. J. A. Mitchell was not 
subject to military duty, having lost one of 
his arms in a saw-mill a few years before, but 
during the Rebellion served in the commis- 
sary department of the Confederate army. 
Mr. Mitchell moved to Arkansas about 1840. 
Four years before, he married Martha, the 
daughter of Joseph Holloway, who married 
a Miss Newton. 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Mitchell were: James, deceased; Elizabeth, 
wife of T. F. Johnson, a merchant of Waco; 
Eliza, deceased, wife of T. E. Mitchell, leav- 
ing one child; Maggie first married Benson 
Kelley and then J. W. McGowen of Waco; 
Edward J., a resident of Clarkson; John L., 
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our subject; William, deceased; and Mattie, 
the wife of R. O. Thomas, of Montague county, 
Texas. The mother died in 1888, and the 
father seven years later. In 1882 John L. 
married Alice, the daughter of Perry Wim- 
berly, of Milam county. The children of 
Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell are as follows: James 
Louis, Loyd, Rodney F.and Rex. The family 
belongs to the Baptist Church, holding a 
membership in the Clarkson Church. 
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UDGE JOHN B. RECTOR, United 
J States Judge of the Northern District 

of Texas, was born in Jackson county, 
Alabuma, November 24, 1837. His parents 
were L. L. and Agnes (Black) Rector, the 
former a native of Tennessee, the latter Geor- 
gia. The father was a merchant in Bellefonte, 
Jackson county, Alabama. He came to 
Texas in 1847, settling in Bastrop county, 
where he engaged as a planter. His advent 
in Texas was after this State was admitted 
into the Union and he ever proved himself a 
good, true citizen. He lived and died in the 
faith of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, dying in July, 1888, aged nearly ninety 
years, having been born in 1799. His wife 
died in 1852, aged forty. She was also a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and proved herself a devoted wife and mother 
through all the privations that they were 
forced to endure as pioneers of this great 
State. There were five children in this fam- 
ily that lived to maturity, two having died in 
early childhood. 

John was the second child. He was edu- 
cated at Yaleo College, Connecticut, and grad- 
uated in the class of 1859, being one of 105 
graduates. He returned to Texas and studied 
law with Judge Royal T. Wheeler, Chief 
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Justice of the State of Texas, and was ad- 
initted to the bar in the latter part of 1860. 
He opened an office in Austin and practiced 
there a year, when he enlisted in Company 
D, Terry’s Rangers as a private, in August. 
He served through the entire war, serving 
under Albert Sidney Johnston, Bragg and 
then Joseph EK. Johnston. He was in a num- 
ber of the heavy engagements of that depart- 
ment and was in the cavalry. One time he 
was taken prisoner, but escaped only to be 
obliged to surrender in North Carolina, un- 
der Joseph E. Johnson when that General 
surrendered his army. 

After the war was over he returned to 
Bastrop, opened a law office and became a 
member of the law firm of McGinnis & Rec- 
tor, which lasted but a short time aa he was 
elected District Attorney and served in that 
capacity until the latter part of 1867, when 
he returned ‘to the practice of law, at the 
same place, continuing there until the latter 
part of February, 1871, when he was ap- 
pointed by Governor E. J. Davis, and con- 
tirmed by the Texas Senate, Judge of the 
Thirty-first Judicial District of Texas, com- 
prising the counties of Robertson, Leon, and 
Freestone, and served in that capacity for 
more than five years, when, in 1876, he re- 
turned to the practice of lawin Austin. He 
remained in that city practicing his profes- 
sion until he received his present appoint- 
ment, March 24, 1872. This was a presi- 
dential appointment confirmed by the 
United States Senate. He is the suc- 
cessor of Judge A. P. McCormick, who 


was appointed United States Circuit 
Judge. Iu 1884 Judge Rector ran on the 
Republican ticket for Congress in the 


Tenth Congressional District of Texas 
against Major Sayers, the Democratic nomi- 
nee, who was successful and succeeded Judge 
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Hancock in that office. 
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The cainpaign was | 183%, participating in the “ runaway scrape.” 


interesting and exceptional in the fact that it ' and located in Bastrop county. After spend- 


Was perhaps the only canvass for Congress in 
Texas since the late war in which a Demo- 
crat and Republican canvassed together and 
spoke from the same stump. Judge Rector 
has Leen twice elected as a delegate-at-large 
to Republican National Conventions to 
nominate President and Vice-President. In 
1888 he was Chairman of the Texas delega- 
tion at the Chicago convention. From 1886 
to 1583 he was Chairman of the Republican 
State Executive Committee of Texas. 
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OLONEL G. W. JONES, a lawyer of 
Bastrop, Texas, is of Welsh extraction. 
The family located in this country in 
Colonial days, in King and Queen county, 

Virginia, where the great-grandtather of our 

subject, James Jones, died at the opening of 
the Revolutionary war, leaving one son, also 
named James. The latter married, and in 

early years of the present century, with a 
family of children, moved to Giles county, Ten- 
nessee, where he afterward died. In 1820 the 

children settled in different parts of the 

country, bat in 1872, after having been separ- 
ated fifty-two years, held a reunion in Tennes- 
see, at which time the group was photographed. 

One of the pictures still hangs in Colonel 

Jones’ home, and isa much prized relic. The 
father of our subject, William D. C. Jones, 
the eldest of the children, was born in 1799. 
He was married in Marion county, Alabama, 
in 1822, to Rachel Burleson a member of the 
family of that name so intimately connected 
with early Texas history. She was a cousin 

of General Edward Burleson, in honor of 
whom Burleson county was named. Her 
father, Joseph Burleson, came to Texas in 


ing eight years in Marion county, Alabama, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones located in Tipton county, 
Tennessee. The fame of Texas spread 
rapidly throughout the East after the return 
of the armies that carried the Mexican war 
to a successful close, and long lines of wag- 
ons wended their way toward the Lone Star 
State. Among the emigrants of 1848 was 
the Jones family, who located in Bastrop 
county, on the Colorado river, ten miles below 
the city of that name, where members of the 
family have ever since lived. The mother 
died here February 19, 1866, and the father 
died April 13, 1893, aged ninety-three years 
and fourmonths. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were the 
parents of ten children, viz.: Nancy J., who 
died at Woodville, Texas, in 1881, was the 
wite of Dr. S. B. Johnson; James, deceased 
in 1868, was a prominent and respected resi- 
dent of Bastrop county, where he served as 
Justice of the Peace and County Commiss- 
ioner a number of years; Elizabeth, deceased 
in 1867, was the wife of Louis Hancuck; G. 
W., the subject of this sketch; Maria M., 
wife of Joseph Rogers, of Hays county, 
Texas; Charles H., who located in Tyler 
county, served his State during the late war 
as Captain of a company in Burnet’s Regi- 
ment, was a member of the first Legislature 
after the close of the hostilities, and died in 
1880; William H. studied law, was admitted 
to the bar in Bastrop county, represented his 
county in two Legislatures, and has followed 
farming all his life; Benjamin F., who re- 
mained until death, in 1887, on the old home- 
stead, represented Bastrop county in the 
Legislature in 1880, and was a popular and 
respected gentleman; Patsy, deceased in 1869, 
was the wife of John S. Wilson; and Joseph 
B., deceased at the age of four years. 
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Colonel G. W. Jones, the subject of this 


sketch, was born in Marion county, Alabama, 
September 5, 1828. His boyhood days were 
passed on a farm in Tipton county, Tennes- 
see, and Febrnary 16, 1849, he located on 
the Colorado river, in Bastrop county, where 
he followed farming two years. He then 
studied law, withont a preceptor, was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and since the fall of 1851 
has been a prominent and successful law 
practitioner of Bastrop. For a number of 
years he was in company with the present 
Congressman for this district, Colonel Say- 
res, but for the past few years has been as- 
sociated with H. M. Garwood. In 1853 Mr. 
Jones was a candidate for legislative honors, 
but was defeated by a.small majority. In 
1856 he was elected District Attorney over 
A. H. Chalmers, and at the end of his first 
term voluntarily declined a re-election, and 
returned to private life. The following year 
he was an unsuccessfu! candidate for the 
State Senatorship. During the campaign of 
1860 Mr. Jones espunsed the cause of Doug- 


las, and fought against secession, but, when 


a large majority of the votere declared in its | 


favor, he conformed to the situation: In 
April, 1862, he entered the Confederate serv- 
ice, before the organization of the Seventeeth 
Texas Infantry, was elected Lieutenant Col- 
onel, and after the battle of Milliken’s Bend, 
was promoted to the Coloneley, vice Colonel 
Allen, resigned. After returning from the 
war Mr. Jones was a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of that year, and in 1866 
was elected Lieutenant Governor on the 
Throckmorton ticket. After the days of 
reconstruction our subject became dissatis- 
fied with the Democratic party, and in 1876 
became an independent Greenback candidate 
for Congress in the fifth district, but was 
defeated by D. C. Geddings, but, two years 
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later, defeated John Hancock, of Anstin. Mr. 


Jones served in the forty-sixth Congress, 
was re-elected in 1880, and during these 
sessions his attention was given to financial 
matters. In 1882 he was the candidate of 
the independent Greenback party for Gov- 
ernor, but was defeated by John Ireland, and 
again defeated in 1884, but since that time 
he has declined to allow his name to be used 
for any office. In addition to his extensive 
law practice, Mr. Jones, also owns 325 acres 
of land in the suburbs of Bastrop, 200 acres 
of which is cultivated, and he has lived on 
this place since 1856. He is also extensively 
engaged in cattle raising, having a ranch of 
about 3,000 acres in Runnels county. 

August 1, 1855, in Fayette county, Texas, 
our subject was united in marriage with Miss 
Ledora Ann, a daughter of Ira and Anno 
(Doak) Mullin. She came to Texas with her 
parents from Mississippi at the age of ten 
years. Mr. Jones is independent in his poli- 
tical views, and socially, is a member of the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows orders. 
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V. TYSON.—For five or six years 
| following the close of the late war 

Texas received large accessions to 
her population from the army of dis- 
charged Coufederate soldiers from the older 
Southern States, mostly young and middle- 
aged men, who, broken in fortune and dis- 
couraged by the dismal prospects around 
them, came West to begin life anew. One 
of this number was M. V. Tyson, the subject 
of this sketch, a native of Tennessee, but for 
some years before his removal to Texas a 
resident of Arkansas. Mr. Tyson comes of 
good, strong Southern stock, the families 
from which he is descended being among the 
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earliest settlera of Tennessee. His paternal 
grandfather was Uriab Tyson, a native of 
North Carolina, who emigrated to Tennessee 
early in this century. Noah B. Tyson, the 
father of the subject of this notice, was born 
in Montgomery county, Tennessee, in 1814. 
He married Mary Morris, a daughter of 
Nathan Morris, of Stewart county, that State, 
about 1832, and for a number of years en- 
gaged in farming in his native State. In 
1848 he moved to Arkansas, settling in 
Ouachita connty, where he prospered in his 
chosen pursuits until the opening of the late 
war. Like hundreds of others, he lost heavily 
by the ravages of that great conflict, and in 
1565 he came to Texas, settling in Milam 
county, where he died in 1876. His wife 
was born in 1816 in Stewart county, Tennes- 
see, where she was also reared. She died in 
Milam county, Texas, in 1876. Noah B. 
and Mary Tyson were the parents of ten chil- 
dren: Martha, Uriah, William, Martin Van 
Buren, Sallie, Samuel, Noah, Jeptha, Mary 
and Charles. Of these but three are now 
living: Martin Van Buren, the subject of 
this sketch; Noah and Jeptha, the last two 
being residents of Mille county, this State. 

Martin Van Buren Tyson, the subject 
proper of this sketch, was born in Henry 
county, Tennessee, June 27, 1840. He was 
eight years old when his parents moved to 
Arkansas, and his boyhood and youth were 
passed in Ouachita county, that State. He 
was reared on a farm, where his time was 
spent in the labors and diversions common to 
farm life. He received only a limited edu- 
cation. Stepping out to meet the current of 
life for himself at the age of twenty-one, he 
found the country making active preparations 
to go to war, and, his patriotism being stirred 
by the appeals made to it, he entered the 
Confederate service early in 1561, enlisting 
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in Company F, Third Arkansas Infantry, 
from which he was discharged after twelve 
months’ service on account of rheumatism. 
In the spring of 1863 he enlisted in the Fifth 
Missouri Cavalry, commanded by General 
Price, with which regiment he served both 
east and west of the Mississippi, and was 
actively engaged on the skirmish line till the 
close of the war, his regiment disbanding at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, in May, 1865. 

Mr. Tyson reached home May 25 after the 
surrender aud immediately turned his atten- 
tion to farming, and was so engaged in Oua- 
chita county, Arkansas, until 1868, when he 
came to Texas, settling in Milam county. 
Here he invested what little means he had in 
fifty acres of land lying on Little river, being 
part of his present farm, on which he settled 
and went to work. By industry and econ- 
omy he accumulated from year to year, and 
as he grew in wealth he invested in lands ad- 
Joining his first purchase. At this writing 
he owns 1,500 acres in one body lying on 
Little river, 600 acres of which are under 
cultivation, and on which reside seventeen 
families aud out of the proceeds of which are 
supported 103 persons. In 1892 the yield 
of his place was 225 bales of cotton, besides 
the usual amount of grain and stock products. 
Mr. Tyson has converted his primitive patch 
into a farm of broad acres, well cultivated 
and well improved. His log cabin has given 
away to a comfortable home, surrounded by 
necessary out-buildings for stock,and neat, 
well-kept grounds, all showing the industry, 
skill and good management which have 
wrought so marked ə. change in his affairs 
since he took up his residence in this county 
twenty-five years ago. 

In 1862 Mr. Tyson was married to Mary 
Ann, a daughter of James Johnston, then 
residing in Ouachita county, Arkansas. Mrs. 
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Tyson was born in Jasper county, Georgia, 
where she was also reared. To this union 
three children were born: Georgia, the wite 
of A. J. Elzey, of Milam county; James L., 
who died May 25, 1883, at the age of sixteen; 
and Fannie, who is the wife of Matthew Biard, 
of Milam county. The wife and mother died 
in 1869, and two years later Mr. Tyson mar- 
ried Miss Jane Smith, a daughter of Darling 
M. Smith, of Milam county, to which union 
eight children have been born: Clyde, who 
died in 1890, aged sixteen; Emma; Oscar; 
Randolph; Conway; Van; Bernice, who died 
in 1890, at the age of four; and Eunice. 

Mr. Tyson was reared a Democrat, bears 
the name of a distinguished Democratic 
politician, fought fonr years for a cause 
championed by the Democratic party, and, as 
might be expected, is himself a Democrat of 
‘the most pronounced convictions, but has 
never asked or held office of any kind, politi- 
cal activity on his part being prompted by a 
desire for the success of the men and meas- 
ures whose causes he espouses. 
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| SAAC M. POOL.—Milam county as now 
| constituted was organized in 1846. That 
year and the following, which witnessed 
the triumph of the American arms in Mexico 
and settled forever the title to Texas soil, 
marked the beginning of the era of immi- 
gration and development of this section of 
the new Southwest. From 1846 to 1861, the 
opening of the late war, many settlers mainly 
from the older States of the South came to 
this new State and found homes tor them- 
selves and families in the fertile valleys along 
its rivers and on its prairie lands. Among 
those who took up their residence in Milam 
county in the earlier years of this period 
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was Isaac Pool, the father of the subject of 
this sketch, who moved out from Mississippi 
in the fall of 1851, and settled on Jones’ 
prairie about ten miles from Cameron, the 
county seat. Isaac Pool was a native of 
South Caroiina, where he was born in the 
year 1812. His parents were also South 
Carolinians by birth, had been early settlers 
in Alabama, moving to Perry county, that 
State, about 1820. The youth and early 
manhood of the son were passed on the bor- 
der, concerning the ways of which he knew 
from actual experience. He married in 
Perry county, Alabama, about 1830, and two 
years later moved to Noxubee county, Mis- 
sissippi, then a sparsely settled section of the 
State, the.ce to Pontotoc county, that State, 
where he resided till his removal to Texas. 
He came to this State with some preparation 
for the duties which he was assume as one of 
the first settlers. By reason of the faithful- 
ness with which he discharged these duties 
as well as the general correctness of his life 
he was always fonnd of good repute among 
his neighbors and after a life marked by more 
than ordinary activity, he died in the enjoy- 
ment of the esteem of those among whom he 
had long lived. He was an exceptional type 
of a man: of good natural ability, strong 
force of character, religious in temperament, 
earnest, active and industrious. He died in 
1871. 

His wife whose maiden name was Mary E. 
Smith, was a daughter of Mrs. Nancy Smith, 
originally from South Carolina, but an early 
settler of Alabama. Mrs. Pool was born in 
Alabama, where she was reared, and she is 
still living, making her home with her son 
Elbert W. Pool, in Milam county. Isaac and 
Mary E. Pool were the parents of twelve 
children whose names in the order of their 
ages, are as followa: James, who died at the 
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age of forty; John, who died at the age of 
twenty-two; Bryant, who is a resident of 
Milan county; Frances,the widow of Thomae 
Glenn, residing in Milam county; Mary, un- 
married and residing in Milam county; Wil- 
liam, who died in Milam county, leaving a 
family; Isaac M., the subject of this notice; 
Elbert W., a farmer of Milam county; Frank, 
who died in Milam county, leaving a family; 
Nancy, the widow of Frederick Price, living 
in western Texas; Zachary, who died in 
Milam county, anmarried; amd “Doc” Ghent, 
of Milam cunnty. 

Isaac M. Pool, with whom this notice is 
mainly concerned, was born in Noxubee 
county, Mississippi, May 3, 1537. 
years were passed in that county, he being a 
lad of fourteen when his parents moved to 
Texas, settling ia Milam county. His school- 
attic training was restricted to a few months’ 
attendance in the local schools. He entered 
the Confederate ariny in 1861, enlisting in 
Company G, Fifth Texas Cavalry, with which 
he entered ficld service in Virginia. He had 
been there only a short time when he was 
discharged on account of sickness ani returned 
to Texas, where, however, he avain entered 
the service, going into the transportation 
departinent where he remained till the close 
of the war. His service in this department 
was confined to hanling supplies from the 
southwestern frontier of Texas to the troops 
in the Trans- Mississippi Department. When 
hostilities had ceased he returned to Milam 
county, where he married, shortly afterward, 
went to Bosque county where he resided for 
a year and a half. He then returned to 
Milam county, where he rented a small farm 
and engaged in farming. In 1869 he bought 
a part of the place on which he now lives, 
settling here in that year. To this he has 
added by subsequent purchase until he owns 
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now 660 acres, 225 of which are in culti- 
vation. Farming, stock-raising and, in later 
years, ginning have occupied his time and 
attention and he has met with reasonable suc- 
cess. He has been Justice of the Peace for 
four years in his precinct and somewhat 
active in local politics. He belongs to the 
Masonic order and has been a delegate to the 
Grand Lodge of the State. He has been a 
member for thirty-eight years of the Baptist 
Church, in which he occupies the positions of 
Deacon, Clerk and Superintendent of Sunday 
school. 

March 9, 1865, Mr. Pool married Miss 
Mary E. Powell, a daughter of Green Powell 
and a native of North Carolina. To this 
union six children have been born: Della, the 
wife of William Henderson, of Cameron; 
Robert M.. an attorney of Cameron; Frank, 
Alvin, Willie and Olive. 


PRANAN TE 


APTAIN DIONICOUS O. HILL, late 

of Smithville, was born in Bastrop coun- 

ty, Texas, in 1843, a son of Thomas B. 
J. and Sarah L. S. (Oliver) Hill. The father 
was born in Oglethorpe county, Georgia, 
where he was early inured to farın labor. In 
1835 he came to Texas, and, in company 
with his brothers, M. M. and A. W. Hill, 
purchased the head-right of General Edward 
Burleson, twelve miles east of Bastrop, on the 
Colorado river, paying fifty cents per acre. 
In the fall of 1835 Mr. Hill returned to 
Georgia, was married in the summer of 1840, 
and in the following fall came with his wife 
and negroes by the overland route to this 
State, locating on his portion of the league. 
He began farming on an extensive scale for 
for those days, and followed that occupation 
until his death, although in 1850 he removed 
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to Bastrop, for the purpose of educating his 
sons. The family remained there until 1857. 
At one time the Indians stole some horses 
from his neighborhood, but they were pur- 
sned, a skirmish occurred on Ridgeway prai- 
rie, and the stock was rescued. On account 
of being a cripple, Mr. Hill did not partici- 
pate in the war of 1846. In his political re- 
lations, he was a pronounced Democrat, and 
in 1861 was a member of the Convention of 
the State assembled at Austin for the pur- 
pose of voting, whether Texas should remain 
independent or cast its lot with the other 
States of the South. Mr. Hill’s vote was 
registered in favor of the latter, and he con- 
tributed of his means to the cause to the full 
extent of his ability. He served as an agent 
for the Confederate Government in this sec- 
tion, and from his plantation the soldiers 
wives and children were supplied with pro- 
vision and other necessities which they were 
not otherwise able to procure. After the 
close of the struggle, like many Southern 
gentlemen, he was much poorer financially. 
Many of his negroes remained with him until 
the crops of 1865 were gathered, and a num- 
ber still remain at the old homestead. In 
1866, after the return of his sons from the 
war, Mr. Hill gave them the management of 
the farm, and was retired from active work 
until his death, May 6, 1873, at the age of 
sixty-one years. His wife still survives, and 
residee with her children, aged sixty-nine 
years. She has been a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, since her girl- 
hood. Mr. and Mrs. Hill had two children, 
Thomas A. and D. O. | 

Thomas A Hill graduated at the Military 
Institute of Marietta, Georgia, in 1861. In 
the same year he joined the Third Battalion, 
under Major Capers, of Georgia, as Lieu- 


tenant. For a time he was assigned for duty 
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on General Stevenson's staff, was tben trans- 
ferred to the Forty-Second Georgia Infantry 
as Captain of Company I, was sent to Vicks- 
burg, and was there captured and paroled. 
Returning to Texas, he served until the ex- 
change, after which he was assigned to duty 
as Assistant General Inspector of Cavalry, 
under General Gano, and was stationed prin- 
cipally in the Indian Nation. During the 
summer of 1864 Mr. Hill was sent back to 
his company, rejoining his command at Dal- 
ton, Georgia, was wounded in the battle of 
Resaca, and as soon as able returned to his 
company. Mr. Hill was captured at the bat- 
tle of Peach Tree Creek, and remained at 
Jolinson’s island until the close of hostilities. 
In the summer of 1866 he began merchandis- 
ing at LaGrange, Texas; from 1870 to 1873 
followed farming in Fayette county; was en- 
gaged in business at Columbus until the 
Southern Pacific Company built their road 
to Weimar, and was then engaged in mer- 
chandising in the latter city antil 1885. He 
is now banking in Weimar. 

Captain D. O. Hill, the subject of this 
sketch, received a good education in the 
college of Bastrop. In October, 1861, he 
enlisted for service in the late war, join- 
ing as a private Company D, Eighth 
Texas Cavalry, commonly known as Terry’s 
Texas rangers, and was attached to the 
Army of the Tennessee, under Albert Sidney 
Johnston. He participated in the battles of 
Shiloh, Murfreesborongh, Chickamauga, siege 
of Knoxville; was in all the battles from 
Resaca to Atlanta, from the latter city to 
Savannah, Georgia; next to Columbia, South 
Carolina; thence to North Carolina, where he 
took part in the last battle of the Confederacy 
at Bentonville. He was paroled at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, in April, 1865. Mr. 
Hill served through the entire struggle, and 
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was never wounded or captured, and spent | man, natives also of Germany. The parents 


but little time at home on account of sick- 
ness. From Charlotte, North Carolina, to 
Oglethorpe county, Georgia, Mr. Hill rode 
his own horse; from there to the central part 
of the State had Government transportation, 
and from central Georgia paid his own way 
home, landing in this county November 18, 
1865. Atthe time of the surrender he had 
but 85 in greenbacks. Since returning home 
from the war Mr. Hill has followed agri- 
cultural pursuits, now owning 750 acres of 
land. [In 1891 he erected a beantiful resi- 
dence in Smithville, and since that time has 
made hiş hone in this city. 

December 25, 1866, he was married to 
Miss Nannie Aldridge, a native of Tennes- 
sec and a daughter of John and Eliza (Hick- 
erson) Aldridge. The parents came to Texas 
in 1852, when Mrs. Hill was qnite small, 
and the father engaged in farming and stock- 
raising near Bastrop. He was the first to 
introduce the Durham breed of cattle in this 
county. Mr. Aldridge departed this life in 
1862, and his wife survived him until 1869. 
They were the parents of six children: Mariah, 
wife of Thomas J. Smith; Jobn H., of Parker 
county, Texas; Nannie, wife of our subject; 
Walter; William; and Mattie, wife of E. D. 
Oliver, of Weatherford, Texas. Mr. and Mre. 
Hill have had three children: Susie B., the 
wife of G. W. Jones, Jr.; Walter A. and 
Thomas O. Mr. Hill is a member of the A. 
F. & A. M., J. Nixon Lodge, No. 421, and 
of Bastrop Chapter, No. 95. 

+e 
O. EIDMAN, a farmer and stock- 
raiser of Williamson county, Texas, 
was born in Europe, July 8, 1834, a 
son of Seamon O. and Catherine (Kraft) Eid- 
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came to America in July, 1886, locating in 
San Felipe, Austin county, Texas, where the 
father died three weeks later, aged fifty-four 
years. He was a merchant inthe old country, 
could speak five different langnages fluently, 
and was a fine scholar. Mr. Eidman served 
in the European war in 1812, and for services 
there would have been entitled to a pension 
all his life had he lived, the family also being 
deprived of the same by coming to this 
country. Our subject now has in his posses- 
sion a medal, awarded to his father for cour- 
age and bravery by the German Government, 
in 1812. Mr. and Mra. Eidman were the 
parents of eight children, viz.: S. O., our 
subjects Louie, who died in Austin county, 
Texas, during the war; Frederick G., who 
served in the same company as his brother, 
Colonel Terry's Regiment, served through 
the entire struggle, and died in 1877, leav- 
ing one child, Fred G., now attending the 
Southwestern University; Charles, who was 
accidentally shot before the war; Catherine, 
wife of F. A. Berner; Mollie J., wife of John 
W. Allen, of Sealy, Texas; Lizette and Fred- 
erick G , twins, and the former died when a 
babe, in 1846. Frederick G. married Mattie 
English, and she departed this life Just thirty 
days after her husband’s death, in 1877. Mr. 
Eidman, the father of our subject was twice 
married, and by his first marriage he had 
one child, Nettie, who was married to Jacob 
Hill, of San Felipe, but died about twelve 
months after marrying. The mother of our 
subject died in 1866, at the age of fifty-five 
years, having been a member of the Lutheran 
Church. She was a woman of wonderful 
business qualifications, deeply devoted to her 
family, always keeping in view their best 
interests and welfare. Her Christian life and 
sympathy extended to her entire acquaint- 
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ance, and in many ways she was a model 
mother, a choice neighbor, a cherished friend 
and a valuable citizen. 

S. O. Eidman assisted in the maintenance 
of the family after the father’s death, work- 
ing two years at $4 per month, but was 
swindled out of nearly half of his earnings, 
and in the meantime secured a position in a 
store of Johu Crutcher. Mr. Eidman hauled 
the latter’s goods with ox teams from Hons- 
ton to San Felipe, and the lumber for his 
store-house was hauled by him on a slide or 
sled, which he made himeelf, from the Brazos 
river to the lot upon which it was built. He 
then had enough money to buy another yoke 
of oxen, after which he went to Houston and 
purchased an ox wagon on time, paying $115 
for the wagon without the bed. During this 
time Mr. Eidman also bought a home.in the 
town and another wagon, with which he en- 
‘gaged in freighting from Honston to San 
Felipe, and to the neighboring towns, where 
Indians were not troublesome. He succeeded 
in making sufficient money to educate his 
younger brothers and sisters, he being the 
oldest one of the children, and continued that 
occupation until 1856, at which time he had 
200 or 300 head of horses, and a considerable 
stock of cattle. At the breaking out of the 
late war he owned about 1500 head of cattle, 
about 400 head of horses, worth from $30 to 
$50 a head, and fiye good negroes. He was 
exempt from service on account of holding 
the offices of Postmaster and Justice of the 
Peace of San Felipe, but toward the last of 
the struggle he furnished a substitute after 
having been in camp two weeks. During 
the war Mr. Eidman also furnished beeves 
to the soldiers, taking his pay in Confederate 
scrip, which he still holds. The soldiers also 
helped themselves, free of charge, to all his 
horses they could get, large enongh to ride. 
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In 1865 he began the inercantile business 
at San Felipe, under the firm name of 8. O. 
Kidman & Bro., which partnership continued 
until the brother’s death, and the stock he 
then sold, in order to close up the firm’s busi- 
ness, at a public sale, he agreeing to superin- 
tend the store for the following twelve 
months. In 1879 he was compelled to again 
buy the stock of goods, having never sold 
the house, and then conaucted the business 
under the style of S. O. Eidman until the 
fall of 1891, and from that time until Jan- 
uary, 1891, it was run by his nephew and 
brother-inlaw, F. A. Berner. The store was 
then sold to our subject’s brother-in-law and 
nephew. He changed his residence to George- 
town, Williamson county, in September 1879, 
to be convenient to a good school, namely, 
the Southwestern University, for the purpose 
of edneating his children as well as for health 
and good society. He served as County Com- 
missioner several terms in Austin county, 
was Alderman in both San Felipe and George- 
town, was appointed by the District Court as 
receiver of the first Texas Furniture Factory 
of Georgetown, was assignee of the late firm 
of Rucker & Montgomery, of this city, and 
for the past four years has been Agricultural 
Reporter of Williamson county, to General 
Rusk, of the Agricultural Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and is now making monthly 
reports to the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Mr. Eidman was married in 1870, to Miss 
Virginia Gregory, a daughter of Humbleton 
Gregory, of Fayette county, Texas. They 
have eight children, viz.: Charles Sidney and 
Katie May, pupils in the sophomore class of 
the Southwestern University; Seman O., in 
the preparatory class of the same institution; 
Jennie, Guy Gregory and Hugh Bryant, at- 
tending the public school; Kraft Hewitt; and 
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Humbleton S. Mr. and Mrs. Eidman and 
four of the children are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in which Mr. 
Eidman has served as Steward for a long 
number of years, being also a member of the 
building committee for the new church. Tle 
has held all the offices in the K. of H., and 
has served as Secretary and Financial Secre- 
tary of the K. & L. of H. for over ten years. 
Mr. Eidman is one of the most enterprising 
and public-spirited citizens of Williamson 
county, and his life is one of progression and 
noble impulses. 


enot e H oE pete 


chant of Smithville, was born in Bas- 

trop county, Texas. January 26, 1860, 
a son of Joseph and Martha L. (Coats) 
Gresham, natives of Georgia. The father 
came to Texas in 1838, and engaved in farm- 
ing at Hills prairie, Bastrop county. Two 
years later he purchased a farm five miles 
southeast of Webberville, on the old Walters’ 
league, where he was engaged in agricultural 
pursuits until the opening of the war with 
Mexico in 1846. He then entered the 
United States service, and participated in 
numerous battles. His death occurred in 
1862. Mrs. Gresham still survives, and 
makes her home with her children. They 
were the parents of five children: Martha J., 
wife of J. M. Wilson; Antonette, now Mrs. 
J. N. Sandifer; John W., the next in order 
of birth; Anna, wife of J. W. Blair; and B. 
J., the subject of this sketch. Mr. Gresham 
was one of the most prominent Masons in the 
State, having taken all the degrecs in that 
lodge trom the first to the thirty-second. He 
was also a member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


Ba anar J. GRESHAM, a mer- 
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Benjamin J. Gresham received his educa- 

At 
the age of twenty years he engaged in the 
W. H. Rivers, 
under the firm name of Rivers & Gresham, 
at Elgin. This firm continued from 1881 to 
1889, although in L887 Mr. Gresham came 
to this city, where they established a branch 
In 1889 they dissolved partnership, 
our subject taking for his interest the store 
of Smithville. Ile continued alone until 
1891, and in that year entered into partner- 
ship with E, H. Eagleston, under the firm 
name of B. J. Gresham & Co. The firm 
have two stores, in one of which they carry 
dry goods, clothing, boots, shoes, groceries, 
ete., and in the other hardware, saddles, fur- 
niture, ete. They carry a stock amounting 
to $10,000, and do an annual business of 
about $35,000, employing three clerks during 
the greater portion of the year. 

Mr. Gresham was married in 1883 to Miss 
Dora L. Davis, a daughter of Gallant Davis, 
of Elgin, Texas. To this union have been 
born five children: Wilber, Vernon, Bassil, 
Sherley and Charley. Mrs. Gresham is a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Our subject affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., 
J. Nixon Lodge, No. 421; with Bastrop 
Chapter, No. 95, and the K. of P., Smith. 
ville Lodge, No. 92. Mr. Gresham is one of 
the most enterprising y@@mg merchants of 
Smithville, and is highly respected for his 
honest and upright dealings with all. 
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ETER J. GILL, one of the leading 
farmers and country merchants of 
Bastrop county, was born in Missis- 
sippi, October 17, 1846, a son of 
Robert and Sallie M. (Johnson) Gill, natives 


tion in the schools of Bastrop county. 


mereantile business with 


store. 
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of Mississippi and Tennessee, respectively. 
The father followed farming many years, 
and in 1850 located in the old town of Bas- 
trop, Texas, and was soon afterward elected 
Sheriff of the county. He held that office 
from the first election to the close of his Jife, 
in 1862, at the age of forty-seven years. 
During the late war he espoused the cause 
of the South, but did not participate in the 
struggle, as he was a cripple. He was a 
man of moderate circumstances on landing 
in this county, but his ventures here proved 
quite successful. Mrs. Gill survived her 
husband only until 1866, when she too de- 
parted this life. They were the parents of 
ten children, viz.: . Thomas A., of Stockton, 
California; Nancy, deceased, was the wife of 
Bailey Strond; Louisa, now Mrs. Kirk, of 
California; Eliza, deceased, was the wife of 
Reuben Stroud; Robert, of Bastrop; Joseph, 
a resident of the same county; Peter J., the 
subject of this sketch; Albert, of California; 
Mary, wife of G. N. Pierce, of Bastrop, and 
James, a resident also of Stockton, California. 

bP. J. Gill was educated in the town of 
Bastrop. In 1865 he Joined Captain Hogan’s 
company, Colonel Baylor’s regiment of Texas 
Cavalry, and served for six months in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department, but never 
took part in any engagements. After the 
close of hostilities Mr. Gill engaged in farm- 
ing and butchetimg in Bastrop, but two 
years later gave his attention entirely to the 
latter occupation, which he continued ten 
years. From 1881 to 1885 he was à dealer 
in stock, for the following three years re- 
sided in San Saba county, then remained in 
Bastrop until 1888, and in that year came to 
his present location. He owns part of one 
of the finest farms on the Colorado river in 
Bastrop county, which was located by his 
father-in-law in 1849. The place now has 
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1,100 acres under a fine state of cultivation. 
In 1890 Mr. Gill erected a good frame 
building on this place, where he is engaged 
in general merchandising, carrying a stock 
of $5,000, and does an annual business 
amounting to about $25,000. In addition 
to this, he also owns and conducts æ public 
gin, and during the year of 1892 he ginned 
about 700 bales, 230 bales of which was 
raised on his own farm. He is also largely 
engaged in stock-raising. i 

Mr. Gill was married October 27, 1875, to 
Miss Mary. A. Moore, who was born in 
Bastrop county, Texas, December 27, 1855, 
the yonngest child of Mayor A. Woods and 
Mary (Miller) Moore, natives of Alabama 
and Mississippi. The father came overland 
with his family and slaves to Texas, landing 
in Bastrop county in 1849. He immediately 
purchased the farm on which our subject 
now resides, consisting of a league of Colo- 
rado river bottom land. He afterward sold 
part of this tract until he owned a plantation 
of 1,750 acres for some years, but subse- 
quently added 400 acres more. On first 
locating in this county, Mr. Moore was en- 
gaged in the sawmilling business on the east 
side of the river, in company with a Mr. 
Sims. In 1850 he began the erection of the 
handsome and commodious residence which 
still ornaments the farm, and which at that 
time was the finest residence in the county. 
Mr. Moore located the trees from which the 
lumber for this building was cut, and the 
lumber was sawed and the house erected 
under his own supervision. Mr.’ Moore con- 
tinued the milling industry only a few yeara, 
after which he began the improvement of his 
farm. Under his able management the place 
soon developed into what is now one of the 
most beautiful places in the county. He 
followed farming until hie death, in 1887, 
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although fur two years after the close of the | in the village of Bastrop. Mr. and Mrs. 


late war he followed merchandising in Bas- ; Gill have two children —Mary M and Ethe 
trop, in company with Gilespy Morgan & Co. B. Mrs. Gill and both daughters are mem- 

Mr. Moore always took an active interest , bers of the Missionary Baptist Church. Mr. 
Gill is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of the I. O. O. F. 


Nitan 


in polities. While a member of the State 
inilitia during the war, in which he beld the 
office of Major, he was elected to represent 
the counties of this Senatorial district in the 
State Senate, and, after the close of the 
struggle, was twice re-elected to that position. 
Mr. Moore was a strict member of the Mis- 
sionary Baptist Charch almost from his boy- : (Simpson) Hubert, is a native of Mo- 
hood days; was one of the best known mem- | bile, Alabama, born on the 17th day of Sep- 
bers of that denomination throughout the tember, 1847. His father was born in Mis- 





RANK W. R. HUBERT, farmer of 
Milam county, son of Ben and Anna 


a 


State, and was noted for his charitable dona- | sissippi, where he was reared and educated, 
tions to church and publie buildings. He being a son of David Hubert, a wealthy and 
was also a member of the A. F. & A. M. and | influential planter of that State early in this 
the R. A. M. He was one of the prime | century. David Hubert was of English 
factors in securing the railroad from Taylor, I descent, and born in Delaware, as was also 
via Bastrop and Smithville, giving the com- | his father Paul. He served in the Ameri- 
pany the right of way through his farm and | can Revolution, and subsequently settled in 
$1,000 in cash for the construction of the | Mississippi, where he devoted his last years 
road. By his first wife Mr. Moore had tive | to agriculture, which he carried on exten- 
children—Thomas K., a farmer and stock- | eively with slave labor in the style of ante 
raiser, of Bastrop county; William Worth, ; bellum days. The father of the subject of 
deceased, was for many years a wholesale | this notice came to Texas about 1836, being 
grocer at Galveston; James, a member of | then a young man, and settled at Galveston, 
the firm of Moore, McKinney & Co., of that | where he was engaged for a number of years 
city; B. A., wite of Leigh Burleson, Attorney- | in the mercantile business, in which he met 
at-Law, of San Saba, Texas; Mary A., wife with marked success. Later he moved to old 





of our subject. Mrs. Moore died in March, | Booneville, then the county seat of Brazos 
1865, at the age of thirty-eight years. In! county, where, until his death in 1867, he 
1871 Mr. Moore was united in marriage with | was engaged in the real-estate business. He 
Miss Anna Hubbard, a native of this county, | was quite successful in all his undertakings; 
and a daughter of A. M. and Martha (Jonos) | was a public-spirited, patriotice citizen, and a 
Hubbard, To this union was born one | potent political factor in central Texas thirty 
child—A. Woods. The wife and mother | to forty years ago. He served asa volunteer 
died in February, 1874, and ten years later | in the Confederate army during the late war, 
the father married Mrs. Anna Trigg, nee | held a number of local positions in Galves- 
Miller, a sister of his first wife. Mr. Moore | ton and Brazos counties, and died in the en- 
departed this life October 5, 1887, at the age | joyment of the contidence and esteem of a 
of seventy years. Mrs. Moore still resides ! large circle of friends and acquaintances. In 
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early life he belonged, in politics, to the 
American, or “ Know-Nothing” party, but 
in later years went with the Democrats. He 
was a radical secessionist, although opposed 
to slavery. Having been reared in the be- 


. lief of the doctrine of ‘States’ rights,” he 


remained ‘ unreconstructed’’ in his views 
until his death. He was a great friend and 


admirer of General Houston, who was a fre- 


quent guest at his house. He belonged to 
the Masonic fraternity, and, while never 
making any open profession of religion, he 
was a believer in churches and in the salu- 
tary influences of church people. He leaned 
toward the Methodists in sectarian belief. 

Anna (Simpson) Hubert, the mother of the 
subject of this notice, was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in which State her people settled 
in Colonial times, being originally from Scot- 
land. She is a daughter of Walter Simp- 
son, who was a native of Maryland. She 
is still living, residing now in Rockdale, 
where she inakes her home, and is ever ready 
to welcome her children, grandchildren and 
friends. 

Of the ten children of Ben and Anna 
(Simpson) Hubert but five are now living. 
The full list is as follows: Ben, who died at 
Bryan in 1869; John C., who died at Paris 
in 1890; David, who died when young; 
Frank W. R., of this notice; Walter, who 
died at Dallas in 1887; Charles C., who is a 
stock-raiser residing at Lampasas; Hester 
and Annie (twins), the former the deceased 
wife of Judge John N. Henderson, of Bryan, 
and the latter the wife of Judge J.S. Perry, 
of Rockdale; Florence, the wife of Solon 
Joynes, of Rockdale; and Mary, the wife of 
John S. Bonner, of Tyler. 

Frank W. R. Hubert was born at Mobile, 
Alabama, during a visit of his parents to 
relatives in that State, their home being at 


Booneville, this State. He was reared in 
Texas and received his education in the 
schools of Brazos county, where he grew up. 
He assisted his father in his real-estate busi- 
ness until he was twenty years old, with- 
drawing from this in 1867 on account of ill 
health and going on a farm which he pur- 
chased in the Brazos bottoms, where he re- 
mained engaged in farming until 1874. At 
that date he located at Rockdale, where he 
embarked in the mercantile business, which 
he followed there for two years. He then 
married, and, having purchased the farm on 
which he now lives, he moved to it, where 
his time has since been paesed pleasantly and 
profitably in agricultural pursuits, for which 
he has always had great taste. He has a 
farm of 250 acres, 150 acres of which is in 
cultivation and well stocked. His agricul- 
tural hobby, if he has one, is for fine fruit, 
Jersey cattle, pea fowls, and game chickens. 
Mr. Hubert is not one of those men who ex- 
hibits an undue desire to become land-rich or 
to accumulate property at the sacrifice of the 
natural demands of the mind and body. His 
motto has always been “to live and let live,” 
and by this he means to live rationally. He 
is making proper provision for the comfort 
and pleasures of those about him, but he be- 
lieves that a legacy of an honorable name, a 
fair education with good principles and cor- 
rect habits are better things for children to 
begin the battle of life with than great wealth 
in any form. He married, as noted, in 1876, 
taking a companion in the person of Miss 
Mary M. Sanders, of Milam county, a daugh- 
ter of Sherrod W. and Minerva Sanders, 
notice of whom will be found in the sketch 
of Sherrod F. Sanders, their son, which ap- 
pears in this work. Mrs. Hubert is a native 
of Milam county, having been born on the 
old Sanders homestead near Rockdale, where 
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she was also reared, being married in the 
honse in which her birth occurred. 
Mrs. Hubert have had born to them a family 
of six children, all of whom are yet at home 
with their parents: Florence, Sherrod, Grace, 
Annic, Ross and [alph,—all handsome, 
healthy children, one of them especially, 
Florence, a slender, blue-eyed girl of four- 
teen, with quiet, studions ways, who already 
gives promise of that great beanty of mind 
and person for which the ladies of her name 
are fainous. The other little girls, Grace 
and Annie, are bright and intelligent, while 
the boys, Sherrod (or “Joncie” as he is 
called) and Ross, already give evidence of 
good business qualities, and take quite an 
interest in the affairs of the farın. Mr. Hu- 
bert allows his children a liberal percentage 
of the income from the farm, and does not 
dictate to them how they shall spend their 
money. This makes them feel a personal 
interest in the matter. 

Mr. Hubert votes with the Democrats, 
and, while never soliciting office of any kind, 
he has frequently been chosen to represent 
his fellow-citizens as a delegate to their coun- 
ty, district and State conventions, and has 
served as School Trustee ten years in the last 
twelve. The estimation in which he is held 
by his neighbors was shown at their last 
annual election when, of the thirty-nine 
patrons who voted, thirty five supported him 
for the office of Trustee, being the strongest 
vote ever received by any one for the office 
at Midway. 

He is not a member of any charch organi- 
zation, buat contributes to the different 
churches in his neighborhood. Hehas never 
chewed tobacco and was never drunk in his 
life, yet is fond of a glass of wine, and few 
men are better judges of a cigar than he. He 
believes in the “ pay-as-you-go policy,” and 





has never sned any one, or been sued for a 


Mr. and | 


debt which he had contracted. 

Mr. Hubert is a great reader, and is a reg- 
ular subscriber to no less than twelve papers 
and magazines. Le is one of the most hos- 
pitable of men, and thore who have met him 
at his home and felt the pressure of his hand 
and met the steady glance of his clear, blue 
eyes, will not soon forget it, particularly the 
hand-shake, for without doubt he has the 
most terrific grip in his hand of all men 
whom the writer has ever met. 
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URRAY BURLESON, one of the 
) | leading citizens of Smithville, was 

born in Bastrop county, in 1849, a 

son of Joseph and Allie M. (Seaton) 
Burleson. The father was a son of Joseph 
Burleson, Sr., who came to Texas in 1833. 
Ile was a brother of the father of General 
Ed. Burleson, and the family all came from 
the same State. Joseph B., Sr., was a farmer 
by occupation, and after coming to this 
State was too old to take part in public 
affairs. [Tis son Joseph, the father of our 
subject, came direct to Bastrop county, 
Texas, from Tennessee, in 1833, locating 
four miles northwest of Smithville, on the 
Colorado river. He remained in that neigh- 
borhood until 1852, and during that time the 
Indians were very troublesome. While re- 
siding there the celebrated stampede trans- 
pired. He was then in the Texas army, but 
after the fall of the Alamo he returned home 
to remove his family toa place of safety. 
Like many other settlers he had no wagon 
and only one horse, but, in company with a 
neighbor, they made a truck wagon, to which 
they hitched a yoke of young, wild steers, 
and thus kept pace with the other settlers, 
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although he was one of the last to start. His 
wife and two children rode the horse, and 
all arrived in safety at the Sabine river, where 
they remained until after the battle of San 
Jacinto. On leaving home they hid all their 
household effects possible in cliffs of rocks 
along the Colorado river. Mr. Burleson re- 
turned to his home late in the summer, and 
planted a crop of corn, which proved a 
success, and was a great blessing to the com- 
munity. Although not in the regular State 
service, Mr. Burleson was a member of a 
company of minute men, and took part in 
many skirmishes with the Indians and Mex- 
icans. In 1846 he moved to Buckner’s creek, 
where he was engaged in farming and stock 
raising until 1860, and in that year moved 
to Burnet county. His death occurred there 
in 1892, at the age of eighty-four years. 
Murray Burleson, the subject of this 
sketch, received his education in the country 
schools of Bastrup county, and also attended 
one cession at the college in Bastrop. When 
abont seventeen years of age he engaged in 
the stock business in this county, which he 
followed exclusively for five years. In 1868 
he went to New Mexico as a hired hand, in 
1870 drove a herd of stock to Kansas, in the 
following year made a second trip to that 
State, and in 1872 closed his stock interests 
and engaged in the mercantile business at 
old Smithville, in company with his brother- 
in-law, Dr. Taylor. Three years later Dr. 
Taylor sold his interest to Mr. Smith, and 
for the following three or four years the firm 
of Burleson & Smith had an extensive trade. 
In 1876 our subject bought most of the land 
on which Smithville is now located, and has 
since purchased considerable more real estate 
in and around the village. Mr. Burleson 
donated land to the M. K. & T. Railroad 
Company, for the purpose of locating a depot 
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at this place, and is secretary and treasurer 
of the Smithville Town Company, which con- 
trols 300 acres of fine land, the entire tract 
being surveyed and laid off in town lots. 
The business lots are 27 x 125 feet, and the 
residence lots 674 x 125 feet. The land 
is situated in one of the most beantiful and 
picturesqae valleys on the Colorado river. 
Mr. Burleson owns individually about 2,500 
acres, located principally on the Colorado 
river, about 700 acres of which is under a 
fine state of cultivation. He also owns con- 
siderable city property. 

In 1876 our subject was married to Susan 
E. Fawcett, born in this county February 
22, 1854. They have had six children,— 
Marian W., deceased; Florence D., deceased; 
Susan J., Allie R., Sarah E. and Murray F. 
Mrs. Burleson is a member of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. In political matters, Mr. 
Burleson is a Democrat, and in 1882 was 
elected to the position of County Tax Col- 
lector, in which he served two terms. So- 
cially, he is a member of the A. F. & A. M., 
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leading business men of Smithville, 
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L was born iu Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, in 1833, a son of S. V. and Julia A. ( Mos- 
ley) Eagleston, natives respectively of Troy, 
New York, and North Carolina. The father 
moved from the latter State to Texas, via 
New Orleans and Galveston, and from Gal- 
veston came by team to Bastrop county, lo- 
cating in the town of Bastrop, which at that 
time contained only a few houses. Mr. 
Eagleston was a carpenter by occupation, and 
many of the houses erected by him are still 
standing. The lumber for these houses was 
whip-sawed. He erected the first public 


INA P. EAGLESTON, one of the 
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building in the city, which is two stories 
high, and is located on the river. This build- 
ing was used for court purposes, a church, 
theatrical parties, balls and many other things. 
The house is now known as the Shepperd 
place. The old Claiburne house was also erect- 
ed by Mr. Eagleston. During the stampede 
from Bastrop, in 1836, he took his family to 
the Trinity. He wae a soldier in the Texas 
army, took part in the battles of San Jacinto, 
San Antonio, Gandalupe, etc., and after the 
war of 1836, was a member of the minute 
meu of Bastrop. In 1837 there was an 
alarm of Indians in that city, and the people 
congregated in bluck-honses or in the three 
forts. From eight to ten families were at 
the home of Mr. Eagleston. Being ill that 
night, he had occasion to be up late, and 
heard a peculiar noise at his horse lot, but, 
thinking he had better return for his gun, 
started for the house, when he was discovered 
by the Indians, and was shot in the stomach 
by an arrow. Mr. Eagleston succeeded in 
securing his gun, but after reaching the lot 
the Indian had escaped. He was shot on 
Monday night, and survived until the follow- 
ing Thursday. At his death he left a wife 
and-seven children, all of whom grew to years 
of maturity in Bastrop: Mariah, deceased, 
was the wife of Graves Milligan; Jemima, 
who first married Hiram Turner, and after 
his death she became the wife of Walker Wil- 
son, also now deceased; Mary, widow of 
Jonathan Davis; Zilphia, deceased, was the 
wife of Elias Jones; A melia, deceased, was first 
married to James Read, and atterward became 
the wife of James Walker; Z. P., our sub- 
ject; John G., deceased; and Sarah, who first 
married Samuel Churchill, and after his death 
became the wife of James Walker. Mrs. 
Eagleston survived until 1586, dying at the 
age of eighty-four years. She was a mem- 
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ber of the Camberland Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. Eagleston was a member of the Masonic 
order. 

Z. P. Eagleston, the subject of this sketch, 
received his education in the village of Bas- 
trop, and began work for himself at the age 
of eight years, for the purpose of assisting 
his mother in snpporting his sisters and 
brother, the latter being a cripple. At the 
age of fourteen years, weighing at that time 
only sixty-five pounds, he entered Captain 
Sam High Smith’s Company of Texas rang- 
ers, was sent to the frontier, and took part 
in many battles. Their trip to Chihuahua 
was one of the most severe undertaken by any 
men. They were guided by a Mexican be- 
longing to Colonel Hays’ regiment of volun- 
teer troops, numbering 250 men. Captain 
High Smith’s company consisted of fifty 
Texas rangers, and they also had a Delaware 
Indian, known as Captain John Connor, with 
a small band of his own family. The expedi- 
tion started from where Llano, Texas, is now 
located, but after reaching the mountains 
east of the Rio Grande, their provisions gave 
out, although they had started with forty 
days’ rations, and the men began to kill and 
eat pack mules. After being lost for forty 
days the Mexican acknowledged that he was 
unable to find the way, and begged Colonel 
Hays to kill him. The latter would have 
done so, but was prevented by Captain 
Smith. The Delaware Indian then took 
charge as guide, and in four days brought 
them to water, which was the first that man or 
beast had tasted for four days and nights. 
Arriving at the pool of deep water on a 
mountain top, men and horses, with eyes pro- 
truding, nostrils extended and tongues swol- 
len and parched to a blister, made a dash for 
the water. After resting two days they pro- 
ceeded to Del Norte, and next to El Paso, 
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where they secured some breves, the Indian 
acting as guide until they returned to camp. 
They proceeded to Austin where they were 
discharged. Mr. Eagleston received $22.50 
per month for his services, and furnished his 
own outfit. Captain John Connor wasa man 
whom early Texans loved to honor, being 
brave, intelligent and honest. On one occas- 
sion our subject saw him chasing a band of 
Waco Indians, whom the whites had been 
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the close of the struggle Mr. Eagleston re- 
suined the stock business, but in 1873 retired 
from that ocenpation and devoted his time to 
farming until 1890. In that year he sold his 
ranch and moved to Smithville, where he em- 
barked in mercantile aud other occupations. 
le now owns a number of business and resi- 
dence honses in Smithville, where he still 
resides. 

In 1857, Mr. Eagleston was united in mar- 


fighting for sometime, and he fired and | riage with Mrs. Rebecca Scobey, a native of 


loaded his gun eight times while running a 
mile on horseback. 
At the age of eighteen years Mr. Eagles- 


this State, and a daughter of John W. and 
Edith Lytle. The father located in Galves- 
ton connty, Texas, in 1822, later moved to 


ton began work at the blacksmith’s trade, and | Brazoria, and his death occurred at Houston. 


at the age of twenty-three years he moved to 
a place called Hog Eye, near where Elgin is 
now located, where he conducted a shop for 
about three years. He then located on 
Ridgeway prairie, twenty miles from Bas- 
trop, on the old San Antonio and Nacog- 
doches road, one of the oldest Mexican trails 
in the State, and which wasa dividing line in 
the land survey. Mr. Eagleston there estab- 
lished a stock ranch on a league of land, 
where he remained for thirty years, and his 
ranch was considered one of the finest in the 
State. At the close of the war he was brand- 
ing 2,500 calves each spring, and had about 
500 head of horses. At the opening of the 
war, in 1861, he joined Captain High Smith’s 
company, William H. Parsons’ regiment of 
cavalry, and served in the Trans- Mississippi 
Department. He took part in the battles of 
Cotton Plant, Searcy, Manefield, Yellow 
Bayou, and was engaged in fighting General 
Banks from Mansfield to Alexandria, for 
forty-one days. He was twice wounded in 
one day in a skirmish against General Bank’s 
men in Louisiana. He was shot in the right 
arm, just above the hand, from which he still 
suffers, and also through the body. After 
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He was one of the noted men of his county. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eagleston have had two chil- 
dren. One son, Edward H., is engaged in 
business in Smithville. He married Miss 
Mollie Clark, a native of Mississippi, ard 
they have three children: Ida May, Zina P. 
and Edward G. Mr. Eagleston has been a 
member of the I. O. O. F. since hbis twenty- 
first year, and now also affiliates with the L. 


of H. 
J C. HIGGINS.—In 1840 there landed 


at Galveston a young man who was des- 

tined to leave the impress of a strong 
character upon the social and physicial life of 
Texas, and who now lives, in the person of 
the above subject, an example to the youth 
of the land, and of the possibilities of a life 
of honest, earnest and patient toil. Mr. Hig- 
gins was born in Caledonia county, Vermont, 
November 2, 1815, a son of Samuel and Bet- 
sey (Chamberlain) Higgins. The parents 
came to America on the same ship, the father 
from Ireland and the mother from England, 


and acquaintance on board ship resulted in 
marriage on land. They located in Caledo- 
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nia county, Vermont, where the father died 
when onr subject was but four years of age, 
and the mother when he had just passed his 
eixth year. 

J.C. Higgina, the subject of this eketch, 
was thus thrown upon the world’s mercy, 
The Fairbanks family, of Fairbanks Standard 
Scales fame, were relatives, Mrs. Erastus 
Fairbanks, whose husband and eon have both 
filled the Governor's chair of Vermont since 
that time, having been a Chamberlain, and a 
full cousin to the mother of our subject. He 
was taken to their home, and during their en- 
tire lifetine was treated in every respect as 
one of their sons. The orphan boy was so 
much impressed with the kind treatment re- 
ceived that he never lost correspondence with 
them, and the name of Erastus Fairbanks has 
become a fixture in the Higgins family. The 
boy grew to manhood in this home, and was 
given every opportunity to perfect himself 
in the trade of a machinist and millwright. 
At maturity Mr. Higgins found himself a 
competent and trusted assistant, and it was in 
the discharge of a duty given only to sucha 
person that he became separated from the 
Fairbanks home. In 1836 he was cent by a 
firm to superintend the building of a sawmill 
on one of the Alabama rivers. The under- 
taking successfully completed, he concluded 
to try his hand at steamboat engineering, and 
for the following three years plied the rivers 
of Alabama. 

From his conversation with passengers on 
the boat, who were returning froin Texas, he 
gathered a good idea of the immense re- 
sources of this State, and in the spring of 
1840 determined to try his fortune in the 
Lone Star State. Landing at Galveston 
March 16, of that year, Mr. Higgins jour- 
neyed on to Austin, then a hamlet of a few 
straggling houses, subject to the depredations 
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The first 
few months were spent with surveying par- 


of the Comanche and Mexican. 


ties, and on expeditions against the Indians. 
In the following June he concluded to settle 
at Bastrop, and accordingly engaged to run a 
mill near that point. He was then without 
means, and for two years worked for wages, 
carefully laying up what he did not need for 
actual expenses. In this way, in 1842 he 
was enabled to buy the mill from his em- 
ployer, and thus became for the first time 
owner of Texas soil, ten acres of ground being 
Included in the mill site. The mill was lo- 
cated on Copperas creek, about two miles from 
Bastrop. Mr. Higgins early saw the profit 
Investments in fine land would bring, and ac- 
cordingly threw all his energies in the work. 
Lands and mills were secured, which required 
much help, and at the freedom of slave labor 
Mr. Higgins lust eighty negroes. The war 
was further disastrous to him in the nullify- 
ing of contracts. However, the increased de- 
mand for farms after the close of the struggle 
soon made the land, from which all the tim- 


ber had been cut, more valuable than ever 


betore, and Mr. Higgins again became 
wealthy. He still retains his place us one of 


the solid men in bis community, although of 
late years he bas given much of his land to 
his children. From 1871 to 1885 Mr. Hig- 
gins added merchandising to his other busi- 
ness interests, and also did some private 
banking. He continued the latter occupa- 
tion until the fall of 1892, when he retired 
from active business. 

He was first married in Bastrop county, in 
December, 1843, to Sarah Gamble, who died 
in 1849. They had two children: William, 
a farmer of Bastrop county; and Erastus 
Fairbanks, who died leaving one child, Claude 
C., who resides with his grandfather. Mr. 
Higgins was again married, in Seguin, Gau- 
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dalupe county, in 1852, to Mary Keener, and | see. The father was a farmer but when 


they had five children, three of whom grew 


young was engaged in teaching. During the 


to years of maturity: Samuel, a farmer of | Indian war he was under General Jackson, 


Bastrop county; Blanche, wife of Brook Du- 
val, also of that county; and Horace, de- 
ceased. The latter received a fine education, 
graduating at the University of the South, at 
Swanay, Tennessee, and later in the law de- 
partment of the University of Virginia. 
After returning home he became a partner of 
Hon. Sayres, now Congressman from this dis- 
trict, and an intimate friend of our subject. 
Horace Higgins started on a career that 
would certainly have been a brilliant one, if 
death had not cut short his young life. He 
lived but three months after beginning the 
practice of law, dying January 4,1880. Mrs. 
Higgins died in 1861, and in Bastrop county, 
in 1867, our subject married* Mrs. Caroline 
Yellowly. Her daughter, Charlton, became 
Mrs Briger, and now resides in San Angelo, 
Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Higgins have two 
daughters: Lela, wife of Pope Holland, of 
Atlanta, Georgia; and Fairbanks, aged fifteen 
years. Mr. Higgins has been too much im- 
mersed in business to take an active part in 
politics, although in 1857, on returning from 
a visit to his benefactor’s home in Vermont, 
he found he had been elected to the Legisla- 
ture. He votes with the Democratie party. 
Mr. Higgins has been a Mason since 1848, 
and has taken all the chapter degrees of that 
order. He is Senior Warden of the Episco- 
pal Church at Bastrop. 
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A NIEL S. CH ESSHER, County Judge 
| of Williamson county, was born in 
Overton county, Tennessee, September 


16, 1836, son of John B. and Louisa A. 
(Gaines) Chessher, both natives of of Tennes- 


but with this exception led an uneventful 
life, dying in 1853, aged sixty-three years. 
Both he and his wife were members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The latter 
survived her husband, dying in 1863, aged 
sixty-three. Five children were born in this 
family, namely: Lucinda, died at the age of 
seven; Benson B., died at the age of sixteen 
years; our subject; Sarah G., widow of W. 
W. Nicholas, resides in Georgetown; and 
James F., who enlisted in Tom Green’s bri- 
gade in 1862, died in the army at the age of 
eighteen years when on the way back from 
New Mexico. 

Our subject was educated at the country 
schools in Texas, having come to the State 
with his family in 1838. They settled in 
what was Walker county, but later removed 
to Montgomery county. After completing 
his course in the country schools he had the 
additional advantage of attending the Waverly 
Institute in Walker county, after which he 
studied medicine and attended the medical 
department of the University of Louisiana, 
graduating therefrom in 1859. After grad- 
uating he returned to Industry, Austin 
county, Texas, where he practiced ten years. 

At the outbreak of the war he enlisted as 
a private, but was elected Second Lieutenant 
of Company A, Twentieth Texas Volunteer 
Infantry, serving in that capacity until the 
close of the war. During that time he was 
in General S. P. Mosely’s division, Harrison’s 
brigade, participating in the battle of Gal- 
veston, January 1, 1863 and in several bom- 
bardments afterward. He continued to serve 
until the close of the war, when he retired to 
his home and resumed the practice of his 
profession, continuing in it until 1870, when 
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he rented a farm and engaged in agricultural | 


pursuits. About this time he decided to 
abandon the practice of medicine and began 
reading of law. 
studies in this «lirection that, in 1873, he was 
licensed to practice and has continued in this 
profession ever since. He settled in George- 
town, in 1875, and has resided here continu- 
ously ever since. The oftice of County Judge 
was offered him in 1876, and he held it until 
1878, when he was again elected, holding 
the position until 1880. At that date he re- 
tired from public office antil 1888, when his 
naime again came before the people as nomi- 
nee for the sume office on the Democratic 
ticket. So popular is he that he was elected 
without opposition, and re-elected in 1890, 
with a majority of 2,414 votes over his op- 
ponent a Third Party man. 

Judge Chessher was married, Noveinber 7, 
1860, to Miss Elizabeth Bettie Daughtrey, 
danghter of Bryant and Anna Daughtrey, of 
Austin county, Texas. Four children have 
been born to them, namely: Nora; Daniel S., 
Jr., married to Miss Laura Snider, of George- 
town, daughter of Captain J. W. Snider; 
John B., with his father in his farming in- 
terests; and Joe M., still at home. Both our 
subject and his wife are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in which he is a 
Trustee and Steward. He is also connected 
with the Blue Lodge, Chapter and Comman- 
dery and has filled the position of High 
Priest of his lodge and District Deputy 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Texas, 
beside serving as a delegate to many State 
conventions. He is also a prominent mem- 
ber of the Knights and Ladies of Honor, of 
Texas. 

On his mother’s side our subject comes of 
illustrious stock. Ler father, James Gaines, 
was a member of the committee that declared 


So faithful was he in his’ 


the independence of Texas in 1836, and, be- 
longed to the committee which drew up that 
Instrument and also the first constitution of 
the State of Texas. Judye Chessher is well 
known throughout the entire county, being 
noted for his impartial Judgment and fair de- 
cisions. 
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W. JONES, a prominent and success- 
ful man of Bastrop county, was born 
| on the farm on which he still resides, 
in 1864, a son of Benjamin F. and 
Margaret V. (Wilson) Jones. The father 
came to Texas with his father and brother, 
G. W. Jones, in an early day, and engaged in 
farming where our subject now resides. He 
died April 21, 1884, leaving tive children: G. 
W., our subject; Rachel, wife of Dr. Powell; 
Frankie, wife of Granville Winston, of Smith- 
ville; and W. D. C. and James S., at home. 
The mother is still living. Mr. Jones was a 
member of the A. F. & A. M., Gamble Lodge, 
and of the R. A. M., Bastrop Lodge, No. 95. 
G. W. Jones, the subject of this sketch, 
was educated at Bastrop and Tehuacana, 
Limestone county. At the age of twenty- 
one years he began work for himself, as man- 
ager of his father’s estate, which contained 
1,200 acres in cultivation. January 1, 1893, 
the property was divided, and Mr. Jones now 
has 350 acres of share under a tine state of 
improvement. In 1802 he embarked in the 
drug business, in company with O. G. De- 
cherd, under the firm name of C. Decherd & 
Co. They erected a two-story brick building. 
In 1890 Messrs. Jones and Powell purchased 
asteam cotton gin and gristmill at Smith- 
ville, which they still operate. Our subject 
also owns an addition to the town of Smith- 
ville, consisting of eight acres. 
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He was married December 15, 1885, to 
Miss Susie Hill, a daughter of Captain D. O. 
Hill. Mrs. Jones is a member of the Method- 
ist Church. Mr. Jones affiliates with the A. 
F. & A. M., J. Nixon Lodge, No. 421, with 
Bastrop Chapter, No. 95, and with the Krights 
of Pythias, Smithville Lodge, No. 92. 
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(OHN FAWCETT, a farmer of Bastrop 
J county, was born in London, England, 
December 18, 1815, a son of John and 
Mary (Slater) Fawcett, natives also of Eng- 
land. After coming to this country, the 
father followed the carpenter’s trade at Cin- 
cinnati and that vicinity, and his death oc- 
curred in 1833. His wife survived him until 
1860. They were the parents of five chil- 
dren, viz.: Thomas, who died in Cincinnati, 
at the age of twenty-five years; John, our 
subject; Mary A., wife of Henry Bates, of 
Cincinnati; Sarah, who first married a Mr. 
Crayon, and is now the wife of Jacob Ep- 
pley, of Cincinnati; and William, who came 
to Bastrop county, Texas, in 1850, and now 
makes his home among his children. 

Juhn Fawcett came with his parents to 
America when three years of age, landing at 
Baltimore, Maryland, and later went to Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. In the latter city he 
built a flat boat, floated down the Ohio river, 
and arrived at Cincinnati December 25, 1818. 
He remained under parental care until fifteen 
years of age, when he took a drove of horses 
to South Carolina, made other trips for a few 
years, and in the fall of 1836 brought a num- 
ber of race horses to Texas. Mr. Fawcett 
took his stock to Houston and Galveston, and 
in 1845 came to Bastrop county. After lo- 
cating in this county he purchased a small 
tract of land, to which he has since added un- 
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til he now owns 3,100 acres, 500 acres of 
which is under a fine state of cultivation. 
His large, two-story brick dwelling is located 
on the bluff, 150 feet above the valley, and 
this is one of the most beautiful residence 
sites in the State. Mr. Fawcett conducts a 
gin for the use of his own farm. In an early 
day he built and conducted a sawmill on his 
timber land, and hauled lumber to Austin 
and San Antonio. In 1862 he assisted in 
organizing a cotton factory at Bastrop, but 
which was discontinued after the close of 
the war. He next, in 1865, opened a large 
stock of general merchandise in this city, but 
on account of low prices this proved unsuc- 
cessful, and he sold his store in 1867. Since 


that time Mr. Fawcett has given his time and 


attention entirely to his large farm. He has 
about twenty tenement houses on his place, 
and raises about 150 bales of cotton annually, 
also an abundance of corn. Since farming 
in Bastrop county, he has lost only two crops, 
one from overflow, and the other from drouth 
and grasshoppers. 

Mr. Fawcett was married in 1845, to Miss 
Marian W., a daughter of Joseph Burleson, 
Sr., who came to Bastrop county, Texas, in 
1832. He was too old to take much interest 
in the range service, but assisted the fron- 
tiersmen all he was able. He was a promi- 
nent farmer and slave owner, and liis death 
occurred in 1849. Mr. and Mrs. Faweett 
had seven children, two now living: Joseph - 
ine P., wife of Robert T. Wilkins, a farmer 
of Bastrop county; and Susan E., wife of 
Murry Burleson, the owner of the town site 
of Smithville, and one of its most enterpris- 
ing men. Mrs. Fawcett died in 1856, and in 
1858 our subject married Miss Sarah E. 
Rhem, who was born March 29, 1840, a 
daughter of Dr. Wm. B. and Sarah (Drew) 
Rhem, natives of North Carolina. The father 
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practiced medicine from early life, and was | led a quiet, orderly life, staying closely abont 


also a Baptist minister. He came to Fay- 
ette county, Texas, in 1854, where he gave 
up the practice of medicine, and devoted his 
time to the ministry and farming. He died 
in that coanty in 1860. Mr. and Mrs. Rhem 
had seven children: Sarah E., now Mrs. Faw- 
cett; Susan, wife of G. Hil, of Bosque coun- 
ty, Texas; Caroline, wife of S. Kenady; An- 
nie E. was the wife of Thos. J. Hardiman, 
deceased; Amanda, wife of Judson Williams; 
Lillie, who married a Mr. Darby; and the 
next child died when young. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fawcett have had five children, namely; 
Jesse R., deceased at the age of eight years; 
Joha Sumpter, who died while attending 
Baylor University, Independence, March 11, 
1881, at about the age of twenty years; Al- 
bert G., aged thirty years, is married, and re- 
sides at Smithville; Minnie S., wife of T. 
G. Sayers, also of this city; and Clarence, 
aged twenty-five years, is assisting his father 
on the home farm. Mr. Fawcett aftiliates 
with the Democratic party, and both he and 
his wife are members of the Missionary Bap- 


tist Church. 
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HERROD F. SANDERS, the subject 
of this brief biographical notice, one of 
Milam county’s representative farm- 

ers, is a son of Sherrod W. Sanders, a na- 

tive of Alabama, born in 1812, who after 

marriage in his native State, moved in 1853 
to Texas, and settled in Milam county on a 

farm six miles north of the present town of 

Rockdale, where he subsequently lived and 

died. He was for many years one of this 

county’s leading farmers and stock-growers, 
and left at his death what was considered at 
that time a very respectable fortune. 





his home and attending strictly to his own 
business, but interested himself in neighbor- 
hood and county affairs to that extent 
that dictated as proper, 
being always ready to help those around him 
who stood in need of his help and to whom he 
could render assistance as friend and neigh- 
bor. He was a member of the Methodist 
Church for many years and an Odd Fellow 
in good standing in the order. He had been 
Justice of the Peace in Alabama but never 
filled any public offices in this county. His 
parents, William and Susan Sanders, were 
very early settlers in Alabama, where they 
died, his father being a planter of means and 
good standing in the locality where he lived. 

The mother of the subject of this notice, 
Minerva Duke, like her husband, was born in 
Alabama, her parents who were South Caro- 
linians by birth, having eettled in Alabama 
in early Indian times. She and her husbard 
were married in 1852, and the following 
year came to Texas. They had tive children, 
four of which reached maturity and are now 
living: Sherrod F., of this sketch; Green 
Terrell, a farmer of Milam county; Alabama, 
the wife of George E. Marshall, of Cameron, 
and Minerva May, the wife of Frank W. R. 
Hubert, of this county. 

Sherrod F. Sanders was born in Alavaina, 
February 16, 1853. He was reared on the 
old homestead in the southwest part of Milam 
county, spending his boyhood and youth, or 
the greater part of it, like most other boys of 
that date, in the saddle, and received only 
such educational advantages as were offered 
by the schools of the county twenty-five years 
ago, which it may be added were meager 
enough, In 1876 he married Miss Idella E. 
Cooper, a daughter of A. D. Cooper, of 
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He | Milam county, aud the same year settled on 
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part of his father’s homestead which had been 
set aside to him where he began farming for 
himself. A year later he had the misfortune 
to lose his wife, she dying and leaving one 
child, a daughter named for herself, now a 
grown young lady. In 1880 Mr. Sanders 
married again, this time to Miss Ada Flor- 
ence Pickens, a native of Tennessee, and a 
daughter of John F. and Lettie J. Pickens, 
who moved to Texas about 1875, aud settled 
in Milam county. To this union five chil- 
dren have been born: Lettie Minerva, William 
F., Luella, Wallace, Imogene. 

Mr. Sanders has a farm consisting of 250 
acres, 150 acres of which is in cultivation 
and furnished with all the necessary appli- 
ances for successfully carrying on the same. 
Ile and his wife are members of the Metho- 
dist Chureh,of which he ia Steward, and they 
have a pleasant home which they have sur- 
rounded with the needful comforts and good 
Christian influences. 


maan. aai a 


ie JAMES M. McKINNEY, Sen- 
ator from the Eleventh Senatorial 
I) district, composed of the counties of 
Milam, Falls and McLennan, is a 
'native of Coosa county, Alabama, where he 
was born October 5, 1841. His parents were 
Jasper and Martha (Bozeman) McKinney, 
both of whom were also natives of Alabama. 
Jasper McKinney was ason of Harris and 
Jennie (Ivy) McKinney, and Martha Boze- 
man was a daughter of Nathan and IJarriet 
Bozeman. In the sketch of W. E. Bozeman, 
which appears elsewhere in this volume, will 
be tound a historical review of the Bozeman 
family. The McKinneys, lvys and Boze- 
mans were all early immigrants to America, 
coming originally from Scotland, England 
aud Germany respectively, and belonged to 
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that class of sturdy, industrious, quiet, 
home-loving and church-building people 
who flocked from Europe to these shores 
during the early years of the last century 
and whose influences have told powerfully 
in the history of civilization in the Western 
World. The progenitors of the subject of 
this sketch settled probably first in Virginta 
and the Carolinas, as the lines have been 
traced back to these States. The McKin- 
neys and Bozemans are known from the 
records to have been early settlers both in 
Georgia and Alabama, in each of which States 
they were among the substantial people 
and, in occasional instances, conspicuous fig- 
ures, in the communities where they lived. 
The parents of James M. McKinney were 
born, the father in 1821, and the mother in 
1823. They were married in 1840, and 
twelve years later, in 1852, moved to Texas, 
settling in Milam county, where the mother 
still resides, the father dying here in 1880. 
The father was a plain farmer, but possessed 
ample means and passed his years on earth 
in peace and comparative ease. On his re- 
moval to this State he came overland, bring- 
ing, in the patriarchal manner common in 
those days, his flocks, herds, servants and 
household effects, with which he immediately 
resumed his chosen calling, that of farming 
and stock-raising, in his new home. He 
freed his slaves, however, not long after ar- 
riving in the State, being opposed to the in- 
stitution. The office of Justice of the Peace, 
which he held both in Alabama and Texas, 
was the only elective position to which he 
was ever Called, lis time being taken almost 
exclusively with his own interests. In poli- 
tics he was a Democrat and for twenty-five 
years an active and earnest member of the 
Baptist Church. His wife was an industrious 
woman, devoted to her household affairs and 
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| 1865, he returned home, where he immedi- 








a zealous Christian. They were the parents 
of eleven children, four sons and seven 
daughiters: 
Pool and resides at Marlin, Falls county; 
Jennie is the wife of J. W. Porter, of Burle- 
son county; Hattie is the wife of John Carl- 
ton, of Milam county; Ann is the wife of A. 
M. Vandivere, of Milam county; Nathan B. 
is a resident of Marlin, Falls county; Flor- 


ence, the wife of Rev. C. P. Lumpkin, of 


Hill county, now deceased; Patrick H. lives 
in Milam connty; Mattie is the wife of J. E. 
Cosby, of Abilene; Alice is the wife of J. A. 
Smith, of Milam county; Adoniram J. is a 
resident of Milam county, and Emma died 
in infancy. 

James M. McKinney was in his tenth year 
when his parents moved to Texas. He was 
reared in Milam county, in the private and 
select schools of which he received his early 
education. He also attended for a few 
months Soule University, at Chappel Hil, 
Washington county, but left this institution 
at the age of seventeen and entered the local 
academy at Port Sullivan, Milam county, 
where he spent two years. 

In August 1861, before he had entered his 
twentieth year, he joined the confederate 
army, enlisting in Company G., Captain J. 
S. Rogers, Fifth Texas Infantry, commanded 
by Colonel Archer. After a few months’ 
service in this command Mr. McKinney was 
discharged, but re-enlisted in March, 1862, 
becoming a member of the Seventeenth 
Texas Infantry, commanded by Colonel T. 
P. Allen and later by Colonel G. W. Jones. 
He was in active service from the date of 
his enlistment till the surrender and took 
part in a number of important engagements, 
the chief of which were those following 


Banks’ Red river campaign. Receiving his 
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ately took up the pursuits of peace. 
Marrying in 1866, Mr. McKinney settled 
on a farm on Jones’ Prairie, where he en- 
gaged in agriculture and stock- -raising, which 
he has followed steadily at that place since. 
| He is regarded as one of the most successful 
farmers of Milam county, and one of the 
largest, owning 800 acres of land lying in 
one of the richest agricultural sections of 
the county, 320 acres of which is under cnl- 
tivation. Mr. McKinney has resided in the 
vicinity where he now lives nearly all of 
his life, and, having been identified with the 
Lest interests of the locality, has grown to 
be the most prominent and influential man 
in that community. He came into general 
notice first in 1884 when he was made the 
nominee of the Democratic party for the 
State Legislature and was elected and repre- 
sented Milam county in that body by suc- 
cessive re-elections until 1890, when he was 
nominated for the State Senate and was 
elected to represent the district composed of 
the counties of Milam, Robertson and Brazos. 
By the reapportionment Milam county was 
thrown with Falls and MeLennan and in 
November, 1802, Mr. McKinney was chosen 
to represent this district. He has thus seen 
a little more than ten years of continuous 
service in one branch or the other of the 
Legislature, during which time he has be- 
come familiar with the course of legislation, 
has formed a wide acquaintance among 
Texas legislators and politicians and has ac- 
complished much lasting good for the peo- 
ple whom he has been called to represent. 
On all questions which have come before 
the bodies of which he has been a member 
he has always aligned himself with the most 
stalwart representatives of the people, op- 


discharge at Hempstead, this State, in May, | posing class legislation, undue corporate in- 
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fluences and monopolistic tendencies. Al- 
though a farmer and directly interested in 
the passage of all measures favorable to ag- 
riculture he has endeavored to take a broad 
view of matters on which he has been called 
to act, giving to each interest its full pro- 
tection and to all measures proper considera- 
tion. For six years in the House he wae a 
member of the Finance committee, and for 
two years he served as a member of the same 
in the Senate. As long as he was a nember 
of the House he served on the committee on 
Revenue and Taxation and for four years he 
served in the saine body he was chairman of 
the committee on Counties and County 
Boundaries. In the Senate he has served as 
chairman of the committee on Agriculture 
and as a member of Judiciary No. 1, Con- 
stitutional Amendments, Finance, Peniten- 
tiaries and Internal Improvements. In the 
twenty-third session of the Legislature he 
was a member of the Senate committees as 
follows: chairman of committees on State 
Affairs and Labor, and member of commit- 
tees on Internal Improvements, Town and 
City Corporations, Roads and Bridges, 
Frontier Protection. Public Printing, Agri- 
cultural Affairs, Insurance Statistics and 
History and Finance. 

In the twenty-second Legislature Mr. Mc- 
Kinney took advanced ground on the rail- 
road commission bill and alien land bill, 
favoring rigid enactment in each case, and 
gave his views freely to the public, both on 
the public platform betore the election and 
on the floor of the House after he was elected. 
_ Mr. McKinney enjoys a great deal of 
popularity with the people of his district, 
but it is not that fleeting, ephemeral popu- 
larity so often elicited by what is called 
magnetism and which not unfrequently dis- 
appears as mysteriously as it comes. His 
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followers are attached to him because they 
believe in him. Knowing him to be honest 
and earnest in what he does and possessed 
with a reasonable capacity to intelligently 
serve them, they have learned to place im- 
plicit confidence in him and to abide cheer- 
fully by his action as their representative. 
Mr. McKinney makes but little pretension 
as a public speaker and none as a politician. 
When occasion demands he can set forth his 
views with clearness, and does so at all 
proper times, and he understands also the 
necessity of organization in party politics, 
but he never indulges in empty oratorical 
display and does not believe in the manipu- 
lation ot conventions and primaries for per- 
sonal ends. 

On the 5th day of October, 1866, Mr. 
McKinney married Roxy, the danghter of 
Major T. A. Goodwin. To Mr. and Mrs. 
McKinney two children were born—Fannie 
and Mattie. The wife and mother died in 
1874 and a year later he married Mrs. 
Sarah J. Chappell, widow of Robert H. 
Chappell and danghter of James and Harriet 
McIntyre. This lady was born June 7, 
1842, in Washington county, Texas, where 
she was reared and educated. To this union 
five children have been born—J. Alma; 
Hattie, Emma, Ethel and Carlton. The re- 
ligions connection of the family is with the 
Baptist Church, in which Mr. McKinney 
has for some years been Deacon and repre- 
sented his congregation a number of times 
at important district and State assemblies. 


MUCK 


R. C. AVERY, a leading farmer and 
County Commissioner of Williamson 
=\ county, Texas, was born in Bastrop 
county, this State, January 1, 1834. He is 
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a child of the frontier. His physique indi- 
cates the development of a vigorous con- 
stitution, the result of open-air exercise on 
both the farm and the range. His genial 
and hospitable nature is peculiar only to men 
of his latitude. 

Willis Avery, the father of V. R. C., was 
born in North Carolina, October 17, 1809. 
His father was also named Willis Avery, 
and he, too, was a native of North Carolina. 
The latter was a mariner and made many 
voyages across the Atlantic, on one of which 
he died and was probably buried at sea. His 
wife was Catherine Overton, and Willis was 
their only child. Some time after the death 
of her husband, Mrs. Avery married William 
McCutcheon. They had two children— 
William and Collins Avery, the latter re- 
maining in Tennessee. The domestic re- 
lations of the family were marred by the 
disagreements of its heads, and when William 
was about six years old his mother and half- 
brother, Willis, emigrated to Missouri and 
located in Lincoln county. Mrs. McCutcheon 
was married a third time, her last husband 
being Joseph Jennings, who was probably 
killed during the Texas Revolution. He 
brought his family to Texas the year of the 
battle of San Jacinto and took up his resi- 
dence in Bastrop county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jennings had four children, as follows: 
Abigail, the deceased wife of Jobn Talk; 
Joseph, deceased; Catherine, whose first 
husband, a Mr. Whistler, was killed by the 
Indians, and who was subsequently married 
to Sylvester Lockwood; and Samuel. 

Willis Avery was married in Missouri to 
Elzina Weeks. He was induced to come to 
Texas by the offer of cheap lands from those 
colonizing the new country, and in 1832 
drove his teams through and joined Austin’s 
colony. He located in Bastrop county, on 
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the Colorado river, and engaged in the pur- 
suits of the farm and range. He bought a 
tract of land of Wilbarger, a brother of a 
noted Indian fighter. 

When Texas called for volunteers to assist 
in establishing her independence, Mr. Avery 
responded and followed General Houston 
till the capture of Santa Anna and the 
termination of the conflict. Later on he 
helped swell the ranks of the minute men 
for service against the Indians in those 
counties, and many are the battles in which 
he was an active participant. One of these 
fights—and probably the most noted one— 
was the Brnshy creek fight, in Williamson 
county, near where Taylor now stands. It 
was here that Jake Burleson was killed. In 
recognition of his services at San Jacinto, 
the State issued to Mr. Avery a head-right, 
which he located in Williamson county, near 
where hie son, the subject of this sketch, now 
resides, and on this tract he spent the rest 
of his life and died, his death occurring July 
17, 1889. He was a man of good business 
ability, and his accumulations enabled him 
tu leave an estate valued at $45,000. He 
was a life-long Democrat, but was not an 
active politician. Nine children were born 
to Mr. and Mrs. Avery, viz.: Nancy, the 
widow of William Bryant, of Williamson 
county; Malinda, who died at the age of 
thirty; V. R. C., whose name appears at the- 
head of this article; Thomas; Willis, de- 
ceased; Lucinda, the wife of E. U. Kimbro; 
Henry; Calvin, and Harriet, who married J. 
T. Christian, of San Saba county. 

V. R. C. Avery had limited educational 
advantages. His was the day of private 
teachers, and the supply of knowledge of the 
average pupil was generally measured by 
the size of the father’s wallet. A good sup- 
ply of muscle was Mr. Avery’s largest and 
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most potent resource when he reached his 
majority. He hired ont for two years at $20 
per month, doing farm work. His next 
venture was to drive team on the shares 
between Bastrop and Houston and Port 
Lavaca. When he ceased this work he re- 
turned home, bought a small stock of cattle 
and engaged in farming. With the excep- 
tion of three years during the war, Mr. 
Avery continued in the stock business until 
1873, getting fair returns for the labor and 
money expended. In 1871 he began driving 
to Kansas markets, and ceased these drives 
with the closing out of his business three 
years later. He then bonght land and opened 
up the farm upon which he now resides. 
Here he has 712 acres of black waxy soil, 
400 acres of which he is cultivating. Last 
year, 1892, his yield of cotton was 125 bales. 

Politically, Mr. Avery is a Democrat, but 
until Octuber, 1892, he took no more than a 
citizen’s interest in the success of his ‘party. 
At this time he was appointed to a vacancy 
existing in the office of County Commis- 
sioner of his precinct by the appointment of 
the incumbent, Mr. Brookshire, to the office 
of Sheriff. This was filled with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to the people, and 
last November he was elected to succeed 
himself. 

In May, 1862, Mr. Avery enlisted in 
Captain S. M. Strayhorn's company, Colonel 
Gurley’s Thirtieth Texas Cavalry, and with 
his command participated in numeroue en- 
gagements west of the Mississippi. He was 
in the battles near Fort Smith and Fort Gib- 
son, Indian Territory, and also took part in 
the Cabin creek fight. In February, 1864, 
he returned to his company, after having 
been absent on a furlough some weeks, and 
was scouting about in the Territory until 
the close of hostilities. His command was 
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disbanded on the Little Brazos in May, 1865. 

In January, 1862, Mr. Avery married 
Mrs. McLaurin, daughter of Bartlett Sims, 
one of the oldest pioneers of this State. By 
her first marriage Mrs. Avery had one child, 
now Mrs. J. L. Bryant. Her only child by 
Mr. Avery died when it was six weeks old. 
May 16, 1866, she passed away, aud Novem- 
ber 14, 1868, Mr. Avery married Jennie 
Harvey, one of the seven children of James 
and Jane (Reed) Harvey. Mr. Avery and 
his present wife have had seven children: 
Charles, Robert Harvey, Woody, Cora, Ed- 
gar, Eugene and Lela. All are living except 
Charles. The family are members of the 
Methodist Church. 
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of Williamson county, was born in 

Bastrop county, Texas, September 7, 

1864, a son of Rev. L. G. and Ruth 
(Eblen) John. The mother was a daughter 
of John Eblen, a native of Tennessee, who 
came to Texas in 1827. He was a min- 
ister of Stephen and Austin counties, and his 
death occurred in this State in 1827, at the 
age of sixty-seven years. His wife, zee Miss 
Baker, died when Mrs. John was an infant. 
Our subject’s paternal grandfather, E. D. John, 
a banker of Cincinnati, failed tinancially in 
1848. He then came to Williamson county, 
Texas, erected the first flour mill in the coun- 
ty, at Florence, but suld the same just before 
the close of the war to Mr. Atkinson. Mr. 
John then went to Galveston, and there, in 
company with Hiram Close, built the first 
cotton compress in Texas, which was also 
among the first in the United States. He 
died in 1871, aged eighty-one years, having 
been a member of the Methodist Church. 
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L. G. John, the father of our subject, was 
a native of Indiana. Te was editor of the 
Texas Christian Advocate, now published at 
Dallas, for nineteen years. After resigning 
that position, he was elected by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church, South, 
as Secretary of the Board of Missions, accord- 
ingly moved to Nashville, and has held that 
position eight years. Mr. Jolin is now sixty- 
seven years of age, was well known over 
Williamson county asa minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, is a man of 
marked personality, deeply pious, and an able 
expounder of the gospel. His first marriage 
ceremony was performed at the Brazos river, 
April 18, 1850, to C. A. D. Clamp and Miss 
Asenath Davis. The mother of our subject 
was born in Texas, in 1833, ander the Mexi- 
can Government, she having lived in this 
State about one-half a century, and during 
that time was under four different govern- 
ments, viz.: Mexico, Texas, Confederate and 
United States. She died in 1879, aved forty- 
four years, having been a life-long member 
of the Methodist Church. Mrs. Jolin was a 
lady of unusual spiritual repose, with a rare 
gift of godly influence over young and old. 
She was accoinplished, a most pleasant and 
agreeable lady, and was a minister's wife in 
every sense of the term, having been perfectly 
loyal to the best interests of her hushand and 
the people whom they served. Mr.and Mrs. 
John were the parents of four children: Al- 
fred S., deceased; George, mailing clerk of 
the Galveston News, married Miss Rachel 
Fink; Annie E., wife of John Stone, a planter 
of Austin county, Texas, and they have two 
children, Robert J. and Lawrence M.; Rob- 
ert A., our subject; Ruth H., athome; Wal- 
ter N., a stndent of the Galveston Medical 
College; and Maggie S., at home. Alfred 
S. was a member of the law firm of O’Brien 
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& John, at Beaumont, Texas, was a promi- 
nent attorney in that part of the State, and 
worked principally for the Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad. He died while serving as 
Mayor of Beaumont, in 1838. He married 
Miss Emma O’Brien, and they had two chil- 
dren —Erma and Alfred. l 
Robert A. John took the degree of B. A. 
in the Southwestern University, in the class 
of 1884, also receiving the highest honors of 
the class and the orator’s medal. He then 
taught school at Round Rock college for a 
time, studied law with Fisher & Towns, and 
was admitted to the bar in January, 1885. 
In April, of that year, Mr. John was elected 
City Attorney, elected County Attorney in 
1888, re-elected in 1890, and again in 1892, 


‘having had no opposition at the last two elec- 


tions. His record as County Attorney, as 
shown by the reports to the State Comptroller, 
makes his averages of successful prosecutions 
hieher than any county attorney in Texas. 

December 28, 1887, our subject was mar- 
ried to Miss Maggie S. Morrow, a daughter 
of Captain G. C. S. Morrow, of Georgetown, 
and a granddaughter of General Sam Hous- 
ton, the hero of San Jacinto. Mr. and Mrs. 
John have four children: Barrett M., Marga- 
ret E., Jennie H. and Ruth E. Mr.and Mrs. 
John are members of the Methodiat Episco- 
pal Church. Our subject is a member of the 
Masunic order, chapter and commandery, 
also of the I. O. O. F. and K.of P. He has 
passed all the chaire in the latter organiza- 
tion, and is now representative of his lodge 
tu the Grand Lodge for 1893-94, and is a 
member of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity. 
Politically, he takes an active interest in the 
Democratic party, and during the last elec- 
tion stumped his county for that party. Mr. 
John has faithfully discharged his duties asa 
citizen and officer duriug his busy and event- 
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ful life, is bold and original in his methods of 
thought, and is animated with the spirit of 
progress and enterprise. He is essentially a 
man of action, working hard in the present, 
and projecting his plans for the future. He 
is an efficient officer, a hard student, and has 
a most promising future before him. 


— newt Se fe Tie seme - 


ILLIAM CORNELIUS DAL- 
W RY MPLE was born in Moore coun- 

ty, North Carolina, on the paternal 
farm, August 3, 1814, where he remained 
during his first twenty-one years, securing in 
the meantime a common-schov! education. 
Soon after attaining his majority he started 
for Texas, although but little was known of 
that country in the interior of North Caro- 
lina at that early day. In 1837 he did duty 
in the ranging service, scouting the waters 
of the Brazos river. In 1839 he was again 
engaged in military service, this time sta- 
tioned at the embryo city of Austin, guard- 
ing the wood-choppers who built the first 
Government cabins in that city. In 1840 he 
married Miss Elizabeth Wilbarger, in Bas- 
trop county. When he was under General 
Ed. Burleson at San Antonio, in 1842, to 
repel the invasion of the Mexican General, 
Vasquez, he again showed his courage as a 
warrior. He removed, in the winter of 1846, 
to San Gabriel, six miles below the present 
site of Georgetown. When the county of 
Williamson was organized Mr. Dalrymple 
was appvinted, in 1848, one of the Commis- 
sioners to locate a county-seat, and they 
selected the present one, Georgetown. The 
same year he was elected its first Assessor 
and Collector, being re-elected two years 
later. In the year 1855, he was elected to 
represent the counties of Williamson and 
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Burnet in the lower branch of the State 
Legislature, being re-elected in 1857, serving 
through the sixth and seventh Legislatures of 
the State. On the 30th of December, 1859, 
Mr. Dalryinple was authorized by Governor 
Houston to recruit a ranging company for 
the defense of the frontier, which he did, 
marching the command to Red river, making 
his headquarters near the head waters of the 
Little Wichita river. On the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1860, Governor Houston conferred upon 
Captain Dalrymple the appointment of Aid- 
de-Camp, with the rank of Colonel of Ca- 
valry (volunteer), also of Commander in 
Chief of the Texas militia, and on the 29th 
day of December, 1860, Colonel Dalrymple 
received orders from Governor Houston 
to “repair to the frontier and take com- 
mand of all the troops now in service, 
or that may hereafter be called into serv- 
ice, until further orders.” As early ag 
February, 1861, Colonel Dalrymple found 
himself in command of six companies, mak- 
ing his headquarters at the “Old Comanche 
Agency,” on the Clear fork of the Brazos 
river, near Camp Cooper, a five-company 
United States military post, which he event- 
ually captured, saving the property of the 
post to the State rather than see the same 
pillaged by a threatening band of citizen 
soldiers that was encamped in the vicinity, 
for secession was then rampant in the land. 
Colonel Dalrymple remained on the frontier 
until the following June. In 1862 he served 
for a time in Arkansas, as a private soldier 
in the Confederate arny. He represented 
Williamson and Travis counties in the State 
constitutional convention of 1866, and also 
represented, in the State Senate of the Elev- 
enth Legislature, the counties of Williamson, 
Milam, Bell, Lampasas and Burnet. Previ- 
ous to the war Colonel Dalrymple followed 
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farming, and since that time he has been en- 
gaged in surveying and locating land on the 
frontier. On one occasion a party of seven- 
teen men, to which he was attached, was en- 
tirely broken up by a large number of In- 
dians at the head of the Concho river, in 
which engagement Colonel Dalrymple re- 
ceived, at close quartere, a severe spear 
wound. 

The parents of our subject were Janes 
and Rosanna (Dawd) Dalrymple, the former 
born in Scotland in 1763, the latter in North 
Carolina in 1774. Our subject is the only 
one of ten children now living, and also sur- 
vives hia beloved wife, who died Jannary 24, 
1869, having been a most estimable and 
noble woman. The four children born to 
their union are as follows: Jenett, an hon- 
ored resident of Georgetown, whose un:zelf- 
ish devotion to ber father and aunt in their 
declining years is most beautiful; Sallie, who 
died unmarried, at the age of twenty-eight 
years; James, residing on a farm in Uvalde 
county, Texas, married Jane Patton; and 
William T., an attorney at Llano, married 
Alice Houghton. 

Mr. Dalrymple is now near the sunset of 
a long, eventful and useful life. Ile is pal- 
sied and walks with meaeured tread. Dur- 
ing his life in the State he has seen much of 
the development of Texas, and has aided 
those of his day in opening the frontier and 
preparing the way for civilization, and has 
contributed tu the progress which the present 
generation now enjoys. 

The parents of Mrs. Dalrymple were John 
and Anna (Pugh) Wilbarger, and came from 
Pike county, Missouri, to Bastrop county, 
Texas, in 1837. By his first marriage Mr. 
Wilbarger had eight children, namely: Jo- 
siah, who came to Texas in 1827, ten years 
before the remainder of the family, and was 
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scalped by Indians not far from the present 
siteof Austin; he survived the outrage, but 
died about 1845, hie widow still resides in 
Bastrop, and is now Mrs. Chambers; the next 
child, Margaret, married William Clifton 
after coming to Texas, but both she and her 
husband are deceased; Sallie, a resident of 
Georgetown, came to Texas with her parents 
in 1837, was married, and is now living at 
the advanced age of eighty-eight years, her 
faculties being well preserved; Mathias, 
father of Mrs. Dr. Walker; Elizabeth, de- 
ceased, was the wife of W. C. Dalrymple, 
who is now an honored citizen of George- 
town; John Wesley, deceased, married Lucy 
Anderson, and his wife now resides near 
Round Rock: he was the author of a work 
called Indian Depredations in Texas; the 
next child, Harvey, was a farmer and died in 
Missouri, never coming to Texas; and the 
youngest child was Mary. By his second 
marriage Mr. John Wilbarger had two daugh- 
ters: Susan, afterward Mrs. Willis King, 
now deceased, who never came to Texas; and 
Ann, who became Mrs. Samuel King, marry- 
ing a brother of her sister’s husband. This 
is one of the oldest, best known and highly 
respected pioneer families in this portion of 


Texas. 
| 23, 1836. His parents were Ben- 
jamin and Esther (Saddler) Teague, 
both natives of South Carolina, in which State 
they were reared. The father was a farmer and 
Methodist Episcopal local preacher, serving in 
the latter capacity for more than a third of a 
century, dying in 1873, aged seventy-four 
years. Ilis wife was born in 1798, and died 
1874. She wasa model woman, a member 
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M. TEAGUE, County Judge, was 
born in Hall county, Georgia, April 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Grandfather Teague lived in Alabama and 
owned much property. There were seven 
boys and five girls in the family of which our 
subject was a member. One child, Adaline, 
died in childhood, but all the rest lived to 
maturity and married, except Emory, the 
youngest, who died at the age of twenty-three 
years, from camp fever, in the Virginia army, 
in the spring of 1862. There are still living 
the following children: E. A. and A. F., the 
the former a farmer, running a gin in Wash- 
ington county, Texas, the latter is clerking 
for the Sheriff of Washington county, being 
his office deputy. 

Our subject started in life as a farmer un- 
til the war, when he enlisted, in 1862, and 
remained in service until 1865, being in the 
artillery of the Confederate army made up at 
Selma, Alabama. He was captured May 12, 
1864, at Spottsylvania Court House and was 
taken first to Point Lookout Mountain, and 
remained there until July 28, 1864, when he 
was transferred then to Elmira, New York. 
His treatment, while a prisoner, was accord- 
ing to the usages of the war. He was 
released May 29, 1865, and returned home to 
Alabama, where his father moved from Hall 
county, Georgia. He first farmed and then 
taught school until 1867, and was then 
elected County Tax Assessor for five years, 
being elected to his office in February, 1867, 
and then in the reconstruction period in 1869. 
He studied law in Edwardsville, Alabama, 
while holding the above named office, was 
licensed March 24, 1869, and began practice 
at once at Edwardsville for five years, and 
then moved to Wedowee, Alabama, remain- 
ing ten years in that place practicing law, 
and came to Texas in January, 1883. At this 
place he continued farming until 1886, when 
he was elected, and has been re-elected twice, 
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to the office of County Judge. He has given 
excellent satisfaction, and his first majority 
was 6, his second 294 and his third 688, 
and he has run against the best men of the 
county every time. He found the county 
greatly in debt, and the taxes high, so he re- 
duced the debt and lowered the taxes, and 
now has money in plenty in the treasury and 
the public improvements very much better 
than before. 

Our subject was married October 14, 1858, 
to Miss Rachel Kitchens, daughter of Mrs. 
Louisa Kitchens, of Wedowee, Alabama. 
Mrs. Teague was sixteen years of age when 
married and has borne her husband thirteen 
children, three of whom died in early child- 
hood, while the other ten are living in Texas, 
four being married and six living at home. 
Mr. and Mrs. Teague are devoted members 
of the Methodist Church. He is a member 
of the Masonic order, but takes little interest 
in political affairs, yet votes the Democratic 


ticket. 
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HOMAS A. M. HILL, one of the 
pioneers and leading citizens of Bas- 
trop county, was born in Marion 
county, Alabama, July 24, 1834, a son 

of Middleton M. and Julia (Walker) Hill. 
The father came to Texas in 1835, and pur- 
chased the headright of General Edward Bur- 
leson, but, owing to the then troublesone 
condition of the State, he returned to Ala- 
bama. In 1838 he came again to Texas, 
bringing his family, and located on his head- 
right of land. He brought two wagons, a 
hack, three teams, seven field hands, and a 
number of young negroes. Mr. Hill imme- 
diately began erecting log houses, the floors of 
which were made of split and hewed pun- 
cheons, and our subject is still using the 
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same puncheons for the floors of his cribs. 
In a few years he had 200 acres of his farm 
under cultivation. Milling was done on the 
south side of the Colorado river, at the farm 
of a Mr. Grassmeyer, on the Fayette county 
line. Abont 1841, Mr. Hill erected a cotton 
gin and mill, which was the third ever built 
in Bastrop county, and was operated by horse 
power. Cotton from all parts of the county 
was bronght to this gin, and people also came 
for many miles to mill. Mr. Hill never 
participated in a regular Indian campaign, 
but frequently furnished young men with 
outfits to go after maranding bands of 
Indians and Mexicans. He remained on his 
ranch until his death, in 1849. He left a 
wife and eight children, viz.: Sarah, the 
widow of Q. J. Nichols; Robert, deceased; T. 
A. M., onr subject; John W.; Martha, 
deceased, was the wife of T. J. Brooks; 
James H.; Mary S., widow of J. D. Williams; 
and Middleton, deceased. The mother died 
in 1869. 

Thomas A. M. Hill, the subject of this 
sketch, attended the common schools, and al- 
so spent two sessions at Bastrop College. 
He began work for himself at the age of 
eighteen years, as manager of Mrs. Oliver’s 
farm, and at the breaking out of the late war 
was engaged in the same occupation for his 
uncle, T. B. J. Hill. In 1862 he espoused 
the cause of the South, and joined Company 
D, Eighth Texas or Terrill’s rangers, in the 
Army of Tennessee. He took part in the 
first and second battles of Murfreesborough, 
Perryville, Chickamanga and numerous 
other engagements, was paroled at Lexington, 
and the United States furnished transpor- 
tation a part of the way home, arriving here 
June 1, 1865. Mr. Hill remained at the old 
homestead from 1870 to 1889, and in the lat- 
ter year came to his present farm of 2,100 
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his portion of the farm. 
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acres in the Colorado river valley, which is 
He has 275 acres of 
the place nndera fine state of eultivation, and is 
is engaged in general farming and stock-rais- 
ing. 

In 1856 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Sarah E. Scates, a native of Fayette 
county, Texae, and a daughter of J. B. and 
Theoducia (Smith) Scates, who were among 
the pioneer settlers of this State. The father 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence of the State of Texas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Seates had two children: Sarah E., 
wife of our subject; and J. R,a resident of 
Texas. The father was twice married: by the 
second union had three children. He died in 
Colorado county, this State. Mr.and Mrs. Hill 
have had twelve children, ten of whom grew 
to years of maturity: Middleton; Bell, wife 
of R. A. Rutherford; Anna and Austin, 
twins, and the former, now deceased, was 
the of F. Hargrove; Fannie, wife of Pierce 
Lowery; Sarah T., wife of Dave Robinson; 
Julia; Robert and Mattie, twins; and the lat- 
ter is deceased. Mrs. Iill died June 1, 
1891, having been a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for many years. 
Socially, our subject affiliates with the A. F. 
& A. M., J. Nixon Lodge, No. 421, and Bas- 
trop Chapter, No. 95. 


farmer of Rice’s Crossing, Wiiliam- 

son county, is a native of Texas, hav- 
ing been born in Johnson county, February 
28,1858. His father, H. Bond, is a native 
Tennesseean, his life beginning in MeMinn 
county, that State, April 4, 1825. His boy- 
hood was passed on a farm. His limited 


F DMOND C. BON D,a prosperous young 
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education was obtained in the primitive log 
school-house of his native county, attending 
only as the duties of the farın would permit. 
He married there, and at the age of thirty 
concluded to try his fortune in the new West. 
Locating in Johnson county, Texas, he en- 
gaged in stock-raising and farming, and was 
greatly prospered in his undertakings. He 
frequently drove his stock to the New Or- 
leans market. When the Confederacy was 
established and issued calls for defenders of 
her constitution and institutions, Mr. Bond 
enlisted and was assigned to Captain Freezell’s 
company, Colonel Sweet’s regiment. He was 
detailed as wagon-master, and served in that 
capacity eight months, being in the cotton 
trade and hauling to Shreveport and west 
Louisiana points. The last year of the war 
he was a Government overseer, and was 80 
employed at the time of the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. On his return home, Mr. Bond 
located in Gonzales county, where he was 
variously employed, his chief occupation be- 
ing trading. From Gonzales county he 
moved to Colorado county, seven years later 
to Travis county, and four years after that to 
Mason county, where he resided until 1890. 
That year he came to Williamson county. 
His desire for prospecting was not yet sa- 
tiated, and in 1892 he sought a home in the 
Panhandle of Texas, locating in Nolan coun- 
ty, where he is now doing a successful livery 
business in the thrifty little village of Roscoe. 
Politically, Mr. Bond has always been a 
Democrat. 

Amon Bond was the father of H. Bond. 
He was a native of the same county and 
State, and was born in 1793. He wasa very 
successful farmer, as fine a business man as 
was to be found in the commonwealth, a poli- 
tician by instinct, an efficient public servant, 
and a popular citizen. He was for several 
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years Deputy Sheriff of his county. In the 
latter years of his life he took up his resi- 
dence in Texas, and died in Johnson county 
in 1869. The Bonds originated in Baltimore, 
Maryland; at any rate, that is as far back as 
the subject of this sketch can follow the hbis- 
tory. It was in that city that Harry Bond, 
Amon’s father, was born. He followed the 
trade of blacksmith, and after the Revoln- 
tion, in which he participated as a patriot 
soldier, he settled in Tennessee, where his re- 
mains are buried. 

Amon Bond married Sallie Carter, whose 
father was John Carter. The children of this 
union were: Elizabeth, widow of Robert 
Peters, is a resident of Hood county, Texas; 
Sallie, deceased; Frances, wife of Austin 
Yates, livesin Hood county, Texas; H.; Rachel, 
deceased; Martha, the wife of Jack Wright; 
Charlotte; Eveline, who became Mrs. Gaf- 
ford; and Pleasant and Benjamin, both of 
whom died in Texas. ŒE. C. Bond’s mother 
was Martha, one of the twelve children of 
Barney and Phoebe Johnson, of Jackson 
county, Georgia. 

H. Bond’s children are: Robert, deceased; 
Olivia N., who married Henry Crozier; Eliza- 
beth, the wife of John Saunders; Savanna, 
who became Mrs. W.S. Smith; E. C.: Fran- 
ces, deceased, was the wife of W. T. Caul- 
field; and Tennessee, deceased, was the wife 
of James Hannilton. 

Country-school advantages were all that our 
subject had access to in his youth, and as a 
consequence his education is limited. He 
was employed three years by John Gambol, 
driving cattle to Nebraska and Wyoming 
from points in Texas. For this service he 
received $50 a month. In 1881 he married 
and began farming, locating on his present 
farm. He owns a part of the J. C. Duvall 
and M. Rath tracts, aggregating 600 acres, 
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400 of it being under cultivation. In 1892 
his cotton crop amounted to 186 bales. 

Mr. Bond married Lanra, daughter of 
Hezekiah Hamilton, a brother of ex Seuator 
Morgan C. Hamilton and Governor Jack 
Hamilton, both prominent men in Texas. 

Governor Hamilton was born in Madison 
county, Alabama, Jannary 28, 1815. He 
stndied law and was admitted to the bar in 
that State in 1841, and five years later came 
to Texas, and located at LaGrange. He was 
appointed in 1849 by Governor Bell as At- 
torney-General of the State, and from that 
time on made Austin his permanent home. 
He was Travis county’s Representative to the 
Legislature in 1851-53. In 1856 he was a 
Buchanan Elector, and three years later was 
elected to a seat in Congress, as an independ- 
ent candidate, General T. N. Wan! being the 
Democratic nominee. He was a strenuons 
opponent of the policy of secession, and re- 
tained his seat in Congress after the other 
members from the seceded States had re- 
turned to their constituencies. He returned 
to Austin in the latter part of 1861, and was 
made the Union candidate for the State Sen- 
ate, and was elected; but Texas had now cast 
her lot with the Confederacy, and he declined 
to take the required oath. In 1862, being 
still opposed to the purposes and progress of 
the war on the part of the South, Mr. Hamil- 
ton left the State, and, making his way 
throngh Mexico, repaired to the city of 
Washington, where he was appointed by the 
War Department as Brigadicr General of the 
Texas troops in the Union service. In 1865 
he was made Provisional Governor of Texas 
by President Johnson. The following year 
he was made an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and was a prominent member 
of the reconstruction Convention of 1868, in 
which be was the author and chief promoter 


of the electoral bill and franchise measures 
which were engrafted in the new constitu- 
tion. In 1870 he was the Conservative can- 
didate for Governor, but was defeated by E. 
J. Davis. He returned then to the seclusion 
of private life and eschewed any further ac- 
tive participation in the political events of 
the period, and, falling into ill health, died 
in Austin in April, 1875. 

Hezekiah Hamilton married Asenath Wood. 
Their children are James K., Amy J. (wife 
of C. S. Knott), Morgan A., and Laura. 
Laura was born February 3, 1862. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bond have children as fol- 
lows: Tennessee, born September 13, 1882; 
Ed. Van, May 14, 1884; Frederick H., Oc- 
tober 16, 1886; Amy Relief, August 22, 
1889; and Virginia, September 4, 1891. 
W county, is one of Alabama's native 

sons, being born in Macon county, 


that State, January 13, 1834. He was 
schooled most extensively in the pursuits of 
the farm, tu which his education was almost 
exclusively limited. He is the son of Archie 
Gentry, who was born in Greene county, 
Georgia, and who died when young; there- 
fore our subject is without any record as to 
his father’s age, it being known that he was a 
farmer and a blacksinith. For his wife he 
married Ferah Callahan. 

Eleven children were born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Gentry as follows: Asberry, deceased; Sarah 
Ann, wife of William Graves; James, de- 
ceased; Caroline married Wright Daniel; 
Maria, married J. Staples, but is now de- 
ceased; Frances, deceased, became the wife of 
Wiley Bridgeman; Jack, died in the Con- 
federate army; Payne, deceased; Nathaniel 
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and W. J., twins, living in Milam county. 
At eighteen our subject was thrown upon his 
own resources, having lost his best friend, his 
mother, at that age. He then employed him- 
self at overseeing, which occupation he fol- 
lowed for five years, saving enough money 
from his salary to give himself a small finan- 
cial etart, and purchased 100 acres which he 
improved and lived on until he came to 
Texas. In 1862, our subject enlisted in 
Company D, Forty-fifth Regiment, Alabama 
Infantry, under Captain Black and Colonel 
Gilgrease, and was attached to the army of 
the Tennessee. He participated in many 
hard and bloody engagements, among them 
being Murfreesboro, Chickamauga and the 
campaign around Atlanta, Georgia, during 
which last engagement he received a few 
flesh wounds, which sent him to the hospital 
at Auburn, Georgia, for a few months. The 
campaign above mentioned was perhaps one 
of the most memorable of the war. The 
army was eo hard-pressed for food that it 
was a difficult matter to keep it even scantily 
supplied, and many even suffered from 
hunger. Grains of corn were picked up from 
the ground where the horses had left them 
and eagerly devoured. Those were terrible 
times from £861 to 1865. 

Within three years after peace was declared 
Mr. Gentry sold out his Atlanta interests, 
and settled in Milam county. He is desir- 
ably situated at the junction of the Pond 
and Hog creeks, owning over 100 acres of 
fine black soil. He is a good farmer, makes 
bountiful crops, and comes out ahead every 
year. 

Attwenty-five years of age Mr. Gentry 
married Mary, a dayghter of Esquire D. W. 
Gassaway, of Alabama. Mr. and Mrs. Gentry 
have three children: Anna, who married 
James Simington; Mary L. and Zera. Mr. 


Gentry is a Democrat, politically, but has 
never held nor does he desire an office. The 
family are Baptists, and no man is more sub- 
stantial and more respected in Baileyville 
than Mr. Gentry. 


Se SA E 


eo M. PEDIGO, an attorney 
wW of Taylor, was born in Miami county, 

=| Kansas, in 1866, a son of Louis dJ. 
and Lavenia B. (York) Pedigo, natives of 
Tennessee. The paternal grandfather of our 
subject, Reuben Pedigo, was one of the early 
adherents of the sect known as Campbellites 
or Christians. The maternal grandfather was 
also a minister of that Church, and both were 
extensive farmers, but opposed to the hold- 
ing of slaves. Consequently, Louis Pedigo 
was taught from infancy to be opposed to 
human slavery. At the opening of the late 
war he joined the United States forces of 
Tennessee, and served as Sergeant of his 
company. After the close of the struggle, 
in 1866, Mr. Pedigo located in Kansas, where 
he was engaged in farming and stock-raising. 
In 1876 he came to Bosque county, Texas, 
and is still engaged in that occupation. Mrs. 
Pedigo is a member of the Christian Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pedigo had eight children, 
namely: James A., the eldest in order of 
birth; Z., a teacher by profession, is a gradu- 
ate of the Granbury College; Mattie, wife of 
H. C. Odle, a merchant of Meridian, Texas; 
William M., onr subject; Hattie and Euphe- 
mia, teachers in Bosqne county; and Eva 
and Eugene, at home. 

William M. Pedigo, the subject of this 
sketch, was reared to farm life, and at the 
age of four years entered the common schools 
of Kansas. After locating in Texas, at the 
age of seventeen years, he entered the Gran- 
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bury College, at Granbury, flood county, 
where he spent one term. At the age of 
nineteen years he entered the Sam Houston 
College, at Huntsville, graduating at that in- 
stitution in 1886, at the age of twenty years. 
Previous to that time, in 1876, he tanghe 
school two years. After coming to Taylor, 
Mr. Pedigo was elected to the principalship 
of the public schools, which position he held 
two years, and during that time was also en- 
gaged in reading law. In 1886 he entered 
the law oftice of Lockett & Lockett, at Me- 
ridian, where he remained until admitted to 
the bar, in 1888. Mr. Pedigo was admitted 
to practice in all the courts of Texas under 
Judge J. M. Hall, of Cleburne, September 29, 
1888. Since 1889 he has followed the prac- 
tice of his chosen profession in Taylor. In 
1891 he was elected to the position of City 
Attorney. Mr. Pedigo isa member of the 
K. of P., Alamo Lodge, No. 53. 


Sr ete: 


B. LANE, a successful farmer of 

Travis county, was born in Walker 
á county, Alabama, June 9, 1849, a son 
of Rev. A. G. and Maria (Pate) Lane. The 
paternal great-grandtather of our subject 
caine from Ireland to Virginia in Colonial 
days, and the grandfather, Simon Lane, 
moved to Georgia. The father was born in 
that State in 1801, and moved with his par- 
ents to Tuscaloosa county, Alabama, where 
they both subsequently died. He educated 
himself at home, was a minister in the Meth- 
odist Church for some years, and then took up 
the profession of the law. Mr. Lane was 
married in Alabama, after which he moved to 
Itawamba county, Mississippi, and, while 
there, was a member of the Legislature two 
terms. In 1840 he returned to Walker 


county, Alabama, where he continued the 
the practice of law until 1859, and in that 
year located in Lampasas county, Texas. 
After locating in this State he took up the 
ministry exclusively, although, in 1823, he 
had left the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
join, the Methodist Protestant, and was a 
member of that sect until his death, which 
occurred in Lampasas county, June 28, 1888. 
The mother died in 1852, when our subject 
was three years old. They had ten children: 
Nancy J., now Mrs. Harper, of Alabama; 
Elizabeth S., now Mrs. Young, of Franklin 
county, Tennessee; George D., of New 
Mexico; Martha, now Mrs. Taylor, of Ala- 
bama; Sarah A., wife of a Mr. Walker, of 
San Saba county, Texas; Rebecca, deceased; 
Andrew J., deceased; A. V., of Mills county, 
Texas; J. P., now Mrs. Brown, of Lampasas 
county; aud S. B., the subject of this sketch. 
After the mother’s death, the father married 
Emily Clark, a native of Walker county, 
Alabama, who now residos in San Saba 
county, Texas. To this union were born 
eight children, namely: Albert G., of Run- 
nels county, Texas; J. D., of Lampasas 
county; Lou, now Mrs. Patton, of San Saba 
county; Robert, also a resident of Runnels 
county; Melinda, now Mrs. Martin, of Cisco, 
Eastland county, Texas; Victoria, married, 
and residing in San Saba county; and Jean- 
ette and Hattie, still unmarried. 

S. B. Lane, our subject, remained in Ala- 
bama until ten years of age, since which time 
he has resided in Texas. His young manhood 
was passed on the frontier, and during the 
late years of the war he took some part in its 
protection. After reaching a suitable age he 
began the stock business in Lampasas county, 
which he continued several years. In 1878, 
he removed to San Saba county; in 1880 re- 
turned to Lampasas county, and in 1884, he 
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came to his present location in Travis county, 
six and three-quarters miles southeast of Aus- 
tin. Mr. Lane owns 250 acres of black prairie 
land, 210 acres of which is cultivated. 

Mr. Lane was married in San Saba county, 
in August, 1872, to Morgan Henrietta Lewis, 
who was born and raised in Texas, a daughter 
of Rev. S. M. Lewis. The family came to 
this State from Alabama about the year 1848. 
Rev. S. M. Lewis, a minister in the Cumber. 
land Presbyterian Church, still lives in San 
Saba county. Our subject and wife have had 
eight children, namely: Francis A.; Van 
Alex. Minnie Lee; Preston G.; Myrtie C.; 
Reuben, deceased; Ola and Lena H. Mr. 
Lane is an active worker in the Democratic 
party, and the family are members of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 
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a prominent farmer and popular citi- 

zen of Burleson county, is a represen- 

tive of an old family of this section, 
and connected by blood and marriage with 
many of the people whose records appear in 
this volume. His parents, Samuel Jackson 
Murray and Elizabeth A. (Broadus) Murray, 
were natives of Virginia, his father having 
been born in that State in 1814. The par- 
ents were married there, andin 1854 removed 
to Texas, and settled in Burleson county, 
where they died. The father was a teacher 
in early life, a man of good intelligence and 
a finished echolar. He taught buat little after 
coming to Texas, turning his attention, after 
that date, to farming and stock-raising, which 
he followed with reasonable success. He 
served as Tax-Collector of Burleson county for 
about three years during the war, and had 
- been Colonel of militia, by appointment of 
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the Governor, while a resident of Virginia, 
but, with the exception of these two oftices, 
never held any position, civil or military, 
either in his native State or this one. He 
was a sun of Samuel Jackson Murray, a 
native of Scotland, who came to America 
near the close of the last century, or about 
the beginning of the present, and settled in 
Virginia. Elizabeth A. Broadus was a daugh- 
ter ofa Virginia-born gentleman, who became 
a citizen of Burleson county, and was for 
many years after that date a prominent law- 
yer of this section and Judge of his judicial 
district, being a resident of Caldwell, where 
he died. 

Andrew Chastain Murray was born in 
Caroline county, Virginia, July 8, 1848, and 
was in his sixth year when his parents moved 
to Texas and settled in Burleson county. He 
was reared in this county, and in the schools 
of the same received what education fell to 
his lot. Having been brought up on the 
farm he early turned his attention to farming 
and stock-raising. In June, 1869, he mar- 
ried Miss A. E. Stamps, then of Burleson 
county, but a native of Mississippi, and a 
daughter of William Stamps, who moved 
from Mississippi to Texas. 

Settling on a farm, Mr. Murray gave his 
attention exclusively to his business pursuits 
until 1880, at which date he entered polities 
for the first time as an aspirant for office, be- 
coming a candidate for the office of Assessor 
of Burleson county. He met with defeat in 
this, but the same year received the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Tax-Collector of the county 
which he held for eight years. He was the 
appointed Deputy United States Marshal 
and filled this position acceptably. He was 
next appointed assistant Sergeant-at-Arms 
of the House in the Twenty-second Legisla- 
ture, and, following this, was elected in Nov- 
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einber, 1892, Flotorial Representative for the 


district composed of the counties of Burle- 
son, Washington and Lee. He has thus been 
in official life, in one capacity or another, for 
the last twelve years, and the faithfulness and 
efficiency with which he has discharged the 
duties assigned tu him is shown by the length 
of his service, and by the fact that, at each 
successive election, or appointment, he has 
been given a higher and more responsible posi- 
tion. He was elected last fall (1802) by a ma- 
jority of 1,838 over a combined opposition 
of Populistas and Republicans, and in a race 
where every possible effort was nade to defeat 
the regular Democratic nominees. His career 
in the Legislature was marked by the same 
devotion to duty that characterized his pre- 
vious official action, and in all essential par- 
ticulars gave eminent satisfaction to his 
constituents. He served on a nnmber of im- 
portant committees. 

Mr. Murray is an enthusiastic Mason, and 
stands high in the order, being a Knight 
Templar, Master of his lodge, High Priest 
of his chapter, and was, for six years, District 
Deputy Grand Master. He is also Past Com- 
mander of Burleson Council, Legion of 
Honor. . 

He has a family of six children: Ida V., 
Samuel Jackson, Willian W., Nancy A., 
Eleanor A. and Eurelia V. 
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EV. W. E. COPELAND, minister and 
railroad agent at Rockdale, Texas, 

J was born at Dumfries, Scotland. He 
received a superb education at a col- 

lege at Dumfries, coming to A merica in 1858. 
Iumediately our subject came to Washing- 
ton, Texas, by way of Galveston, and con- 
ducted a sawmill until the breaking out of the 
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Civil war, when he proved his devotion to 
his adopted country by enlisting in the de- 
In April, 1861, he 
entered Company H, Fourth Texas Infantry, 
and soon took part in the battle of Eltham’s 
Landing. and then the battle of Seven Pines, 
where he was wounded. For twenty-two 
years he carried that wound in his ankle, 
until 1884, when an amputation became nec- 
essary, since which time our subject has 
been enjoying good health. 

Notwithstanding his wound, our subject 
did service in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment and the War Department at Richmond, 
as he was a good penman. His service ended 
in 1864, and for a time he nursed bis wound, 
then rented a sawmill, sawed up cedar brake, 
and about that time was converted and soon 
afterward entered the ministry of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, and since 1873 
has been filling pulpits. At present he is” 
serving the church at Rockdale, having served 
this people for the past thirteen years. Eleven 
years ago he moved to his present farm. His 
work on this place has always been in favor 
of education aud morality. For eleven years 
he has been Sunday-school superintendent, 
and through his encouragement and assist- 
ance the public schoolhouse was built, he at 
that time serving as Mayor of the place, 

Mr. Copeland bas been in the employ of 
the railroads as agent and operator for some 
time, holding his present position for the past 
three and one-half years, in which he gives 
entire satisfaction. Our subject has lately 
met with serious loss by fire, whereby his 
house and fine library were destroyed. 

Our subject was married March 4, 1867, to 
a lady who was a widow of James Clark, 
and they becaine the parents of four children: 
John, who died in 1887, at the age of eigh- 
teen years: James, who is ticket clerk for our 
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subject; Robert, who is on the auditing 
board of the Palestine Railroad; and Mary, 
who graduated at the Rockdale public school. 
Mr. Copeland is a man who possesses the 
esteem of every resident of the little city of 
Rockdale. 
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in Tippah county, Mississippi, January 
28,1845. His parents were Nathan 

M. and Mary A. (Carter) Wilcox, the 

father a native of Kentucky, and the mother 
of Illinois. The father was a cabinet maker, 
who died in 1867, at the age of sixty-three. 
He came from Kentucky to Mississippi in 
1842, and to Texas in 1852, with his family, 
settling in Houston, which was then a sinall 
town. In 1854 he went from there to Col- 
-orado county, settling on the Navidad river, 
where he erected a gristmill. Fishing was 
then excellent at that point, water was clear, 
and prairie chickens were so plentiful that 
at times they would come and feed with the 
tame fowls. Mr. Wilcox remained in this 
vicinity for only a year, living in several 
places. In 1863 he finally settled in Sulli- 
van, on the Brazos river, where he died. He 
was a member of the M. E. Church, and his 
wife is still living. Mrs. Wilcox is seventy- 
two years old, and resides alternately in Aus- 
tin and Georgetown, with her children. Her 
father was John Rohrer, of German descent 
and a native of Kentucky. - Our subject is 
one of eight children, three having died in 
infancy. Their names are: William C., a 
carpenter, residing in Brenham, who married 
Bell Campbell; N. M., the subject of this 
sketch; Charles H., residing in Austin, is a 
commercial man, and his wife was Miss Bicie 
McSwain; Walter W. is a member of the 
firm of Harold and Wilcox; Laura C. mar- 
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ried Frank M. Dunkin, a farmer near Waco. 
Our subject came to Texas with his parents 
and engaged in cabinet-making with his 
father, with whom he remained eighteen 
years. He then took up photography at 
Burnet, where he was thus occupied for three 
years. At the end of this time he came to 
Georgetown, where he has been for nearly 
four years, meeting with marked success in 
business, and has the best display in Texas, 
his work comparing favorably in artistic taste 
with any in the State. He is complimented 
from all quarters, as his work is first-class. 
He was married March 14, 1882, to Miss 
Minnie G. Snead, of Austin, the daughter of 
Captain S. G. Snead, and they have four chil- 


dren: Mary F., Lebe, Maggie and Fannie. 
Our subject is a member of the Knights of 
Honor and the A. O. U. W., being a Trustee 
in the latter association. He is a natural 
artist and a photographer of merit, and is 
deeply devoted to his profession, in which he 
takes much delight. 

I. DUEY, County Treasurer of Lec 

county, was born in Missouri Febru- 

ary 6, 1833. His parents, David and 
Mary G. (Harvey) Duey, were natives of Ohio 
and Virginia, respectively. The former wasa 
farmer and followed that vocation all his life, 
coming to Missouri at the age of seven. He 
was reared in the family of VonBlaragrim. 
Later he became prominent as a faithful 
worker in the Christian Church, but died in 
1859, at the early age of forty-eight. His 
wife survived him many years, dying in 1870, 
axed about sixty-six years. Nine children, 
eight sons and one daughter, were born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Duey, who reached mature 
years, eight of whom are now living. Our 
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subject, the oldest in the family, came to 
Texas in 1853. After a residence of four years 
he returned to Missouri, but came again 
in 1869, locating in Lee, then known as 
Burleson, county. At that time he could 
ride a whole day without seeing a single 
house. Game was so plentiful that deer, 
wild turkeys and bear could be seen from the 
door. Indians abounded in large numbers 
and would often come down upon the defense- 
less settlers, stealing their horses and chil- 
dren. The land was very wild and unbroken 
and the neighbors were few and far between. 
The schools, which were mostly subseription, 
were very limited in number and of meager 
facilities. [t was the desire of the Indians 
to obtain the white girls as wives for their 
chiefs, so that it was very dangerous to live 
in the Lone Star State at that time. Not 
allowing any of these difficulties to discour- 
ave him our subject continued on his farm 
until 1888, when he was elected to the pres- 
ent position. At the termination of his first 
term of office he was re-elected without any 
upposition, and is now a candidate for re- 
election, without opposition. So perfect has 
been his manner of conducting the business of 
his ofħice that not a single criticism has been 
passed upon his official ability. He rents 
his farm and resides in Giddings at present. 
Mr. Duey was married April 12, 1855, to 
Miss Nancy Shaw, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Shaw, the former of whom died 
May, 1892, in hie eightieth year, but his wife 
is still living, aged seventy-seven. Mr. 
Shaw was a zealous member of the Chris- 
tian Church for many years. He and his 
wife reared a family of ten children, eight of 
whom are living.. Our subject and wife are 
_ the parents of the following children: Mary 
E., wite of S. B. Carr, has six children and 
they reside in Nebraska; Maggie, wife of L. 
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C. Baker, was a member of the Christian 
Church and died when twenty-two years of 
age; Louellam, wife of J. C. Childs, resides 
near Elgin, Texas; David is in the stock 
business in Wyoming; Ninettie, Adaline, 
Hattie, Katie and May, the last two in school. 
Our subject, his wife and all the children 
save one are meinbers of the Christian Church, 
In which Mr. Duey has been an Elder for 
many years. Mr. Duey takes but little in- 
terest in polities. He and his interesting 
family are highly respected wherever they 
have chanced to live and have made many 
friends. 
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K. P. JACKSON, Treasurer of Will- 
iamson county, was born in Giles 
~ county, Tennessee, September 18, 
1840. His parents were Thomas G. and 
Elizabeth (Caleurt) Jackson, both natives of 
North Carolina. The father was a farmer, 
and was quite successful, coming to Texas 
with bis family and settling in this county 
near Florence. He was the third settler on 
the head of Salado creek, and came there in 
1851. At that time there was but one busi- 
ness house in Georgetown, the country 
around there being so sparsely settled. Mr. 
Jackson died May 8, 1855; he was a nember 
of the Christian Church, in which he was an 
Elder. He was a good, respectable man, who 
was quite well known for his time in Texas. 
His wife died in 1885, at the age of seventy- 
six years. She was a member of the Chris- 
tian Church and was very active and devout 
in all of ber church work. There were 
twelve children born to this union, six of 
whom are still living, five in Texas and one 
in Indian Nation. 

Our subject started in life on the farm, 
where he remained until thirty-five years of 
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age, when he went West. He then clerked in 
a store and later became proprietor of a gen- 
eral merchandise store in Florence, which 
continued a little more than a year. He was 
elected in 1890, to his present position, for 
which nine men were running, butMr. Jackson 
was came out ahead, as he nearly always does. 
He was nominated by the convention, and 
was over 3,100 votes ahead. In 1892, he 
had a majority of 2,340, showing a high de- 
gree of appreciation of his merit by his con- 
stituency. 

He was married January 10, 1865, to Mrs. 
M. E. (Whittenburg) McGuire, daughter of 
J. L. and Lavina Whittenburg. She was a 
navive of Alabama, and her parents of Ten- 
nessee. They are still living, on a farm near 
Florence. Our subject and wife have two 
children, Lucy B., wife of G. C. Adkinson, a 
druggist of Florence. Their two children are 
Charles B. and William Terreso. Mr. and 
Mra. Jackson are members of the Christian 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches respect- 
ively. Heisamember of the Knights of 
Honor, and was an officer while he lived in 
Florence. He isan esteemed friend, a worthy 
citizen, an efficient officer, a genial and court- 
eous gentleman. 





of Williamson county, was born in 
Campbell county, Tennessee, September 
24, 1851, a son of Howard G. and Minerva 
L. (Keeny) Whitton, who were born, reared 
and married in Campbell county. The father, 
a farmer by occupation, was well and favor- 
ably known in his neighborhood, and in every 
way was a worthy man. He went to Pike’s 
Peak in 1860, where he died two months 
later with mountain fever. Mr. Whitton was 
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a devout member of the church, and by his 
many acts of Christian kindness enthroned 
himself in the hearts of those who knew him. 
Mrs. Whitton was a member of the same 
church as her husband, and she also endeared 
herself most affectionately to the hearts of 
her associates, as well as to all who knew 
her blameless life and high Christian char- 
acter. They were the parents of five chil- 
dren, viz.: John M., our subject; Stok- 
ley C., a farmer of Iowa; James C , following 
the same occupation in Williameon county, 
Texas; and Edmund W., a successful farmer 
of Missouri. 

John M. Whitton was educated at Edin- 
burg, Tennessee, after which he followed 
teaching in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Texas. His first school in this State was in 
Ellis county, which then numbered eleven 
pupils, but three months afterward it in- 
creased to seventy-five, only fifteen of whom 
resided in Palmer’s Station. He was obliged 
to employ one assistant. Mr. Whitton has 
taught more than 3,500 pupils, from the ages 
of four to forty-five years. In 1888 he was 
elected Tax Assessor of Williamson county, 
re-elected in 1890, and again in 1892. In 
his first election he had four opponents in 
the convention, but received more votes than 
the four combined, and at the general elec- 
tion he received the highest vote, having had 
no opposition. At the third election he had 
4,031 votes, receiving a majority over his 
opponent of 2,504 votes. Mr. Whitton isa 
most efficient county officer, is kind, pleas- 
ant and courteous to all, and is possessed of 
the same genial spirit which characterizes 
all his associates in county official positions. 

In 1879 he was married to Susan C. Hazel. 
wood, a daughter of Joshua and Rebecca 
Hazelwood, vf Montague county, Texas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitton have six children: Zula 
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May, Orvil C., Claud D., Ethel R., Lena 


Leota and Oma. Mr. Whitton affiliates with 
the Baptist Church, and his wife with the 
Christisn Church. The former is also a 
meinber of the Masonic order, the I. O. O. F. 
and the W. 0O. W. Mr. Whitton is a man 
well fitted for his office, as his work reflects 
his ability, and as a teacher be had the af. 
fection and esteem of all the pupils, and the 
confidence and good will of the parents, 
patrons and all concerned. He is in thor. 
ough sympathy with the progress of the 
community on every line of advancement. 
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WYP sree PATRICK, a merchant 
y of Georgetown, was born in Overton 
county, Tennessee, January 28, 1835, 
a son of Dr. Hiram and Polly (Coons) Pat- 
rick, natives also of Tennessee. The father 
practiced medicine in Overton and White 
counties, Tennessee, for many years, and his 
death occurred in Kentucky while driving 
rtock to that State. He was a soldier in the 
Mexican war, and received a land warrant for 
services rendered in that struggle. His uncle, 
James Patrick, was a private in the Revolu- 
tionary war, the family having emigrated from 
Ireland to Virginia in about the beginning 
of the Revolutionary period. His younger 
brother, John Patrick, and the grandfather of 
our subject, came to America at the age of 
sixteen yeare, and his death occurred in 1866, 
at the age of one hundred and five years. 
The latter’s children, Jack, Cynthia and 
Hiram, are all now deceased. Cynthia mar- 
ried Tom Farris. Dr. Hiram Patrick died 
at the age of sixty years, and his wife de- 
parted this life in 1876, aged sixty-nine 
years. They were the parents of twelve 
children, our subject being the seventh child, 
45 
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and ten are supposed to be still living, but 


they reside in many different States. The 
eldest daughter, Susan Taylor, who died in 
1892, at the uge of about sixty-nine years, 
was a resident of Overton county, Tennessee. 
She was a devout member of the Baptist 
Church. 

Woodson Patrick was reared on a farm, 
and received his education at Mount Pisgah 
Institute, Tennessee. He also taught coun- 
try schools in that State three years. In 
1859 he located in Williamson county, Texas, 
followed his former occupation three years, 
and in the spring of 1862 enlisted in Com- 
pany G, Allen’s regiment, Seventeenth Texas 
Infantry, for service in the Confederacy. He 
took part in Walker’s division, and partioi- 
pated in several small battles and many skir» 
mishes is Missouri and Arkansas. After 
eighteen months of service Mr. Patrick waa 
taken sick, and in the fall of 1863 returned 
home, where he remained until the close of 
the straggle. He taught school several years 
after the war, next followed farming several 
years, and since 1874 has been engaged in 
merchandising in Georgetown. 

Mr. Patrick was inarried in Tenuessee, in 
1856. to Miss Almira Jane Copeland. They 
had three children: James, a groceryman of 
Georgetown, married Miss Mollie Burton, 
and they have one child, Alma; Mary, who 
died in 1891, aged thirty-one years, was the 
wife of James Simpson and a member of the 
Baptist Church; and John, a clerk in his 
brother’s store. The wife and mother died 
in 1867, at the age of twenty-seven years. 
In 1868 our subject married Miss Margaret 
Donnell, a daughter of S. W. Donnell, a 
native of Tennessee. He died in 1879, at the 
age of sixty-seven years, having been a long 
and devout member of the Methodiet Epis- 
copal Church. He was one of the old and 
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highly respected pioneer settlers of William- 
son county. His wife, who lived for many 
years near Lebanan, Tennessee, died in 1873, 
aged sixty-two years, having been also a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Mr. and Mrs. Donnell were people of emi- 
nent- devotion and signal usefulness, and, 
passing from earth’s activities at a good old 
age, their memory is a precions heritage to 
the church and a blessing to all who knew 
them. Mr. and Mrs. Patrick have had two 
children: Delta, a pupil in the class of the 
Southwestern University; and Victor, de- 
ceased in 1885, at the age of four years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Patrick are members of the Bap- 
tist Church. The former has also filled all the 
offices in the subordinate lodge Odd Fellows’ 
order. Mr. Patrick has risen steadily in the 
esteem and confidence of his fellow-citizens, 
and deservedly takes rank among the worthy 
pioneer settlers, whose generous good-will 
scarcely knows bounds. 
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, —LIAS W. TALBOT, deceased, was 
bern in Vermont, July 17, 1820, a 


=! son of Thomas and Phoebe (White) 
Talbot, natives of England, where they were 
reared and married. The father was a lineal 
descendant of John Talbot, the first Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who distinguished himself by 
valian: deeds in the days of Henry V. and 
Henry VI.,and who died in battle at Chatilon 
in 1458, aged eighty years. The family came 
to America in 1807, where William Talbot 
died, leaving a large family of sons and 
daughters, and they settled in various parts 
of New York and Canada. Thomas and 
Phoebe Talbot, parents of our subject, had 
six sons: Charles, John, Joseph, Richard, 
Thomas and Elias. Thomas was elected 
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Lieutenant-Governor of Maasachusetts, under 
Charles Sumner, served out the latter’s unex- 
pired term, and was elected Governor in 
1874 and 1878, in the latter election receiving 
an overwhelming majority. Previous to this 
he also served two terms in the Legislature, 
and was chosen to revise the couetitution. 
Elias Talbot was educated in Massachu- 
setts, and during his youth was a great reader, 
close observer and indefatigable student. He 
worked in mills and factories with his broth- 
ers while in Massachusetts, and at the age of 
fifteen years, on account of his widowed 
mother’s health, went to St. Joseph county, 
Michigan, where he was employed as collector 
in the mercantile business of his two broth- 
ers, Joseph and John. In 1853 Mr. Talbot 
caine to Georgetown, Texas, and immediately 
began merchandising in a large two-story 
building on the corner north of Steele’s 
bank. On account of ill health he closed the 
store soon after the war, and afterward lived 
a retired life, giving attention to such busi- 
nesą only as could be done out of doors on 
his ranch. His death occurred December 
21, 1876, he having been a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 
_ Mr. Talbot was married in St. Louis, July 
18, 1849, to a daughter of Rev. Isaac S. 
Ketchum, of that city. They left that city 
immediately after marriage, on account of 
the dreadful scourge of cholera which was 
then prevailing, having been equipped to 
establish a home for themselves and to work 
out a noble destiny. Rev. Isaac S. Ketchum 
was born and reared in Poughkeepsie, New 
York, was a very devout man, a thorough 
student, of scholarly attainments, and his 
spotless life, his fidelity and integrity will be 
cherished by all who knew him. To know 
him was to love him for his many sterling 
qualities of head and heart. He was a min- 
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ister from boyhood, and his labors were prin- 
cipally in Michigan and New York. Mr. 
Ketchom was Chaplain in the Federal ariny 
during the first partof the war, and his death 
occurred during that struggle, at the age of 
eixty-four years. Mr. and Mrs. Ketchum 
were the parents of six children, viz.: Ada- 
line, aged seventy years, married John Tal- 
bot, and they reside in Centerville, Michigan; 
Sarah, deceased, was the wife of Joseph Tal- 
bot; Platte, who married a merchant of Cali- 
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fornia; Mrs. Elias Talbot; Lizzie, who died | 
in St. Louis in 1849, at the age of fifteen | 


years; and Theodore, a resident of California. 
Mrs. Ketchum died at the age of eighty-six 
years, she having visited in Texas two years 
before her death. Mr. and Mre. Talbot had 
three children: William, a member of the 
Jumber firm of Whittle & Talbot, of George- 
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town; Edward K.,a merchant of El Paso, , ; 
Texas; and Ada, wife of James W. Whittle, | resides. During the late war he espoused 
engaged in bnsiness with his brother-in law, the cause of the South, and in 1861 joined 


William. Mr. and Mrs. Whittle have four 
children: George Dilley, Bessie Bell, Jennie 
Hughes and Hazel Nadine. Mrs. Talbot 
has been a member of the church from early 
childhood, is a valuable citizen and a most 
estimable lady. Mr. Talbot was a member 
of the Masonic order and the I. 0. O. F., 
was kind and generons in giving to any one 
in want, and was such a man as any com- 


munity might be glad to claim for one of its 
most worthy and esteemed citizens. 
ULC CCU — 

AMES A. THOMPSON, a member of 

the firm of Thompson & Co., was born 

J in Rusk county, Texas, January 2, 1855, 

a son of J. M. Thompson, who was born in 

Georgia in 1827. He received a liberal edu- 
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cation for that day, and when a child removed | 


with his parents to the Cherokee Nation, 
Where he was reared to farm life. In 1847 
he came with his father to Texas, locating in 
Rusk county, but afterward returned to Ken- 
tucky and attended school. In 1852 Mr. 
Thompson came again to this State, and, in 
company with his brother, W. M., engaged 
in the saw-mill business in Rusk county, 
having erected the first mill in that county, 
and possibly the first in the State, and many 
of the old families of central Texas are still 
living in houses of which the lumber was 
sawed by Thompson Brothers. They used the 
single sash eaw, the mill having a capacity 
of 3,000 feet per day. and the lumber sold 
for $20 per thousand at the mill. Mr. 
Thompson continued in the lumber business 
until 1882, when he began his present occu- 
pation in Trinity county. He is also engaged 
in farming in Gregg county, where he now 


the Confederate army,- -Colonel W. P. Lane’s 
regiment, —and was appointed Captain of his 
company. Previous to this he had raised a 
company which was in the Eastern Depart- 
ment. He afterward secured a transfer, re- 
turned home and raised the second company. 
He served in Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 
and took part in all the battles fought against 
Banks on his raid to Shreveport. He was 
once severely wounded in the fleshy part of 
the leg in a skirmish on Red river. After 
the close of the struggle Mr. Thompson found 
himself financially ruined, but being a man 
of recognized business ability, he had no 
trouble in securing assistance necessary to 
again start in life. 

Mr. ‘Thompson married Miss Lulu McCord, 
a daughter of W. P. and Lulu (Miller) 
McCord, of Mississippi. The McCord fain- 
ily are numbered among the early settlers 
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of Texas, and the father is better known as 
Colonel McCord. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson 
had six children, four now living, viz: J. 
A., our subject; B.F. and W. P., of Milford, 
Texas; and Lulu Della, wife of W. R. Crim, 
of Kilgore, this State. The wife and mother 
died in 1870. She was a member of the old- 
school Presbyterian Church. In 1871 Mr. 
Thompson married Miss Emma Holt, and 
they had six children: Cherry, Louis, La- 
gette, Hoxie, Alexander and Anna May. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Thompson are members 
of the old-school Presbyterian Church, and 
the former also affiliates with the A. F. & 
A. M. 

James A. Thompson, the subject of this 
sketch, received his education in the common 
schools of Rusk county. At the age of 
twenty-three years, in company with his 
father, he engaged in the dry-goods business 
at Kilgore, Texas. Eight years later, in 
1884, he moved to Kyle, where he embarked 
in the lumber business with his father, but 
three years afterward went to Lockhart. In 
1891 he came to Taylor and became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Thompson & Co., and they 
now have one of the largest lumber yards in 
this section of the State. In addition to their 
yard at Taylor, where they conduct a busi- 
ness amounting tv $65,000, they also have 
a yard at Lockhart valued at $40,000. The 
firm have a eaw and planing-mill at Willard, 
Trinity county, with a capacity of 90,000 
feet daily, and the planing-mill has a capacity 
of 125,000 feet daily. The firm of Thomp- 
son & Co. are aleo engaged in the real-estate 
business; have erected many houses on their 
own property, and have aided materially in 
the development ot Taylor. In October, 
1891, Mr. Thompson, in company with other 
gentlemen of the town, organized an electric- 


light plant, with a capital stock of $40,000, 
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of which our subject is Director and Treas- 
urer. The plant began operation March 1, 
1892, and they now have sixty arc lights and 
625 incandescent lights. The firm of Thomp- 
son & Cu. also have stock in the Taylor Na- 
tional Bank. 

[n 1879 our subject was nnited in mar- 
riage with Miss Jennie Alexander, a native 
of Gregg county, Texas, and a daughter of 
Rev. T. and Jennie (Hall) Alexander, natives 
respectively of Tennessee and Alabama. The 
parents came to Texas in an early day, where 
the father was one of the pioneer ministers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and also one of the first school teachers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Thompson have had five children: 
Louis, Alexander, Lucile, Effie (deceased), 
and one unnamed. Mr. Thompson is a mem- 
ber of the old-school Presbyterian Church, 
and his wife of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. The former is also Presi- 
dent of the Y. M. C. A., of Taylor, which 
was organized in September, 1892, with only 
seventy members, but it now has a member- 
ship of 160. Mr. Thompson was largely in- 


strumental in its organization. He is also a 
member of the A. F. & A. M., Solomon 
P., Alamo Lodge. 
MU RRAN 

B county, was born in Henderson, Rusk 
=<’ county, Texas, October 18, 1849, a son 
gins, the former a native of Georgia, and the 
latter of Mississippi. The paternal grand- 
Carolina, of English descent, was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary war, and afterward located 


Lodge, No. 484, the R. A. M., and the K. of 

F. HUDGINS, a farmer of Bastrop 
of J. W. and Margaret E. (Warren) Hud- 
father of our subject was a native of South 
in Georgia. The maternal grandfather was a 
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brotber of Colonel Warren, who was well | R. and Josephine F. Nichols, natives of 
known throughout Texas. The Warren fam- | Virginia. The parents were married in their 
ily are well known in this State and the East. | native State, and came to Texas in 1850. 
J. W. Hudgins came to Rusk county, Texas | The father was a natural mechanic and black- 
in 1844, was there married, and later moved | smith, and made a large fortune by hard 
to Arkansas, where he died in 1879. Ie was | work. He loaned his money on lands at this 
a prominent farmer and slave owner, and also | place, which he was obliged to buy in, and 
followed merchandising before the war, but | also owned a large tract adjoining Greenville. 
was financially ruined during that struggle. | Two of his sons now own the latter place. 
Mrs. Hudgins died in 1868. They were the . The great-grandfather of Mrs. Nichols was 
parents of eight children, viz.: Mary E., | employed as overseer in Virginia for Thomas 
wife of T. C. Anderson, Professor of a school | Jetferson. Her father, T. G. Garth, was a 
in Arkansas; B. F., our subject, W. C., of lawyer by profession, a prominent politician, 
Smithville; J. T., also of this city; Susan B., | and a large planter and slave owner. His 
wife of Mr. Wilkinson, of Navarro county; family consisted of ten children, of whom 
James W., a resident of Birminghain, | Mrs. Nichols was the eldest, and she and Jesse 
Alabama; Maggie, widow of J. Cook, a | L. were the only ones to come to Texas. The 
fariner and editor in Arkansas; and Maud, | latter located at Bryan, where he owned two 
who died when young. steam gins and a lumber yard, He died in 

B. F. Hudgins, the subject of this sketch, | 1889. Mr, Nichols died in 1888, and his 
was reared to farm life, and remained at home | widow now finds a good home with her dangh- 
until reaching years of maturity. In 1868 ter. Mr. and Mrs Hudgins have had three 
he engaged in railroad work at Houston, com. | children,—all of whom died when young. 
mencing at the bottom of the business, but) Mr. Hudgins affiliates with the Democratic 

















was promoted to the position of conductor. | party, is a member of the A. F. & A. M. & 
In 1875 he embarked in the wood and coal | R. A. M., the Knights of Pythias, and is a 
trade in Houston, but two years later came to | progressive and enterprising man. 
Bastrop county to take charge of the large 
plantation of his father-in-law, J. R. Nichols. 
This farm contained over 2,000 acres, 
and after Mr. Nichols’ death, December 26, 
1888, the estate was divided, Mr. Hudgins 
receiving 1,100 acres, 900 acres cultivated. 
Mr. Hudgins is now giving attention to the 
raising of Berkshire hogs and Jersey cattle. 
In 1880 he opened a general stock of mer- 
chandise, but sold the store three years later. 
He has a public, steam-power gin, where he 
makes about 800 bales of cotton annually. 
At Bastrop, this county, September 18, 
1872, Mr. Hudgins was united in marriage 
with Miss Sally L. Nichols, a daughter of J. 


ANL EMN 


'OHN W. HILL, a member of the mer- 
J cantile firm of Yeager & Hill, Smith- 

' ville, was born in Alabama in 1837, a 
son of M. M. Hill. In 1336 the latter came 
to this State, where his sister, Mrs. John Mc- 
Gill, was then living. He and his brothers 
J. B. J. and Wiley Hill, purchased land to- 
gether and in the same year M. M. Hill re- 
turned to Alabama. His brothers remained 
in this State, and was here during the Revo- 
lution of 1836, and participated in the battle 
of San Jacinto. In 1838 Mr. Hill came 
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again to Texas, settling on the land he had 
before purchased, in Bastrop county, twelve 
miles southeast of Bastrop city, on the Col- 
orado river, where he engaged in farming and 
stock raising. When he first located in this 
county General Ed. Burleson lived a mile and 
a half west of his farm, a family of Hunts, 
about two miles; and a widow lady and Mr. 
Craft and Moses Gage, were the only settlers 
between Mr. Hill’s farm and the town of Bas- 
trop. In 1842 the Indians made a raid in 
this settlement, stole a number of horses 
from Mr. Burleson and others in the neigh- 
borhood, and a party of settlers started in 
pursuit. They succeeded in capturing most 
of the stolen stock, and also captured the camp 
cquipment of the Indians. Mr. Hill never 
participated in any raids after the red skins, 
although he assisted materially in furnishing 
outfits for young men to assist in suppressing 
any outbreak. He remained on his original 
purchase until death, in 1850. - 

John W. Hill, the subject of this sketch, 
received his education in the village of Bas- 
trop, and for two years before the opening of 
the late war was employed as a clerk. In 
1858 he went to Mexico, purchased a drove 
of horses, which he sold in this State. In 
1861 he joined Company D, Terry’s Texas 
Rangers, or the Eighth Texas Calvary, and 
was a member of the Army of Tennessee. 
He participated in the battles of Shiloh, 
Perryville and Murfreesboro. At the last 
named engagement Mr. Hill had his horse 
killed under him, was captured, and taken to 
Camp Douglas December 31, 1862, and ex- 
changed at City Point, Virginia, April 7, 
1863. Rejoining his command at McMinn- 
ville, Tennessee, he took part in the battles of 
Chickamauga, Resaca, Kenesaw, New Hope, 
Atlanta, Bentonville, and also many minor 


engagements. During the struggle Mr. Hill 





had several horses killed under him, many 
holes shot through his clothing, but was never 
wounded. He entered the war as a private, 
but at the close of hostilities was a non-com- 
missioned officer. In the fall of 1866 Mr. 
Hill engaged in the saw milling industry on 
Colorado river, which he continued two years. 
He then purchased a farm on that river, in 
the neighborhood of where he was raised, re- 
maining there until 1875. In that year he 
took up his residence in the city of Dallas, 
but remained there only ashorttime. From 
the fall of 1875 to 1888 he was engaged in 
the mercantile business at Alum creek, and 
in the latter year cameto his present location. 
The firm of Yeager & Hill has been in ex- 
istance since 1875, and they now carry a gen- 
eral mercantile stock amounting to about 
$15,000, and have an annual trade of from 
$40,000 to $50,000. In addition to his mer- 
cantile interests, Mr. Hill also owns a ranch 
of 2,300 acres, 300 acres of which is culti- 
vated. 

In 1868 he was united in marriage with 
Mariah Yeager, a daughter of John C. and 
Mariah (Kinkle) Yeager. They had one son, 
who is now a member of the firm of Yeager 
& Hill. The wife and mother died in the 
city of Dallas, December 29, 1875, having 
been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Mr. Hill affiliates with the 
A. F. & A. M., J. Nixon Lodge, No. 380. 


=O = 


perous farmer of Travis county, is a 
native of the State of Texas, born in 
Bastrop county, August 22, 1851. 
His father, J. T. Miller, was a well-known 
and highly-respected pioneer of Bastrop 
county, whither he removed from Arkansas 


| P. MILLER, an extensive and pros. 
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four years before the birth of his son, M. P. 
Jubn Miller, grandfather of our subject, was 
a citizen of Illinvis, and there reared his fam- 
ily; he removed in later life to Arkansas, 
where he followed agriculture the remainder 
of his days; he died in Arkansas in 1875, at 
the age of ninety years. Iis son, J. T. Mil- 
ler, received only a limited education, and in 
his youth was trained in all the details of in- 
telligent farming. He followed this occupa- 
tion until he came to Texas, where he em- 
barked in the livery business at Bastrop; he 
removed to Austin in 1853, and here estab- 
lished himself in the same business, winning 
a large and profitable patronage. Investing 
his suplus means judiciously, he became in 
time quite independent. In 1876 he sold his 
livery establishment to his son Monroe, and 
from tbat time until his death was employed 
in the management of his lands and other 
interests. When he came to Texas his capital 
comprised two horses and a wagon; at the 
time of his death an inventory of hia re- 
sources footed $185,000. 

John Miller married Miss Sims, and four 
of their seven children survive. J. T. Miller 
married Miss E. A. Spencer, a daughter of 
the Rev. William Spencer, of the Baptist 
Church. There were born of this union nine 
children: Amanda, wife of M. M. Long; Jef. 
ferson, who was killed in Monterey by the 
Mexicans, in 1883; Elizabeth, deceased, was 
the wife of W. H. Milligan, also deceased; 
Monroe; M. P., the enbject of this biograph- 
ical sketch; Emma, deceased, was the wife of 
G. B. Westlake; Wallace; Ella, wife of John 
Whitis; and Clara, wife of Joe Shumate. 

The youth of M. P. Miller was not more 
eventful than that of the usual “ young Amer- 
ica.” He secured a very good education in 
the common schools, and at the age of eight- 


forming a partnership with his father and 
brother. «This relationship continued until 
1873, when he became foreman on his father’s 
ranch, continuing in this capacity until the 
death of the latter and through the adminis- 
tration of the estate. In 1888 he purchased 
his present farm, a most desirable tract of 
1,000 acres, 960 acres being under cultivation. 
Here Mr. Miller is the center of a small com- 
munity, giving employment to twenty-two 
men, and supporting ninety-eight individu- 
als. Five hundred acres are planted to cot- 
ton, 300 to corn, and the balance to grass. 
Mr. Miller has erected a gin at an expendi- 
ture of $6,000, where he takes care of his own 
product and does ginning for the neighboring 
public. He is possessed of much more than 
ordinary business ability, and is one of the 
leading spirits in all movemeuts tending to 
advance the interests of the general public. 
He was united in marriage October 14, 
1873, to Miss Imogene Coulson, a daughter 
of Harrison Coulson, of Bastrop county, and 
one of a family of seven: A. B., O. A., Har- 
rison, Jr., Imogene, Bart., E. O., and Kossie, 
deceased. Mr. and Mrs. Miller are the pa- 
rents of one child, John T., born February 


25, 1875. 
Sree 


' B. BARKER, a resident of Taylor, 
F Williamson county, Texas, is one of 
=f) the pioneers of the Lone Star State. 
Here he was born in Bastrop county, Janu- 
ary 25, 1835, a son of Jesse Barker, a native 
of North Carolina, born in 1791. He was 
reared on the southwestern frontier, and had 
only limited opportuuities for acquiring an 
cducation. Jesse Barker removed to Missouri 


about the time she became one of the Union, 
and resided there until 1833, when he was 


een years engaged in the livery business, | caught in the tide of western emigration and 
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drifted to Texas, then about to become a Re- 
public; he settled in Bastrop county, and for 
some time was engaged in the frontier service 
against the Indians. Calvin Barker, grand- 
father of our subject, was a native of Eng- 
land; he was a soldier in the war of 1812, 
and fought at New Orleans under Gencral 
Jackson. During his absence his wife had 
no communication with him, and as the 
months stretched out into years she concluded 
he was dead. Seven years after his depart- 
ure he returned to find his wife married 
again and three children added to the family. 
After a long and friendly consultation it was 
decided to submit to the wife the question as 
to which should claim her; the answer was 
in favor of the second husband, and Mr. Bar- 
ker departed, seeking another home in a new 
country. His children are: John, Wilson, 
Lemon, Jesse, Billie, James, Betsy and Ke- 
ziah. Jesse Barker married Malinda Weeks, 
and ten children blessed their union: Calvin; 
Henry, deceased; Thomas, deceased; Elzina, 
who married William Daniels, and died in 
1855; E. B.; Jane, who died in early life; 
Finis, deceased; Margaret, deceased, who was 
the wife of William Rice; Jesse, who died in 
1862; and Amanda, wife of William Rowlett, 
The mother of this family died, and Mr. Bar- 
ker was married a second time, this union 
being with Emily Johnsen; they have one 
child, Lemon Barker, a resident of William- 
son county. 

E. B. Barker was left an orphan at a tender 
age, and as stated at the beginning of this 
sketch, had only the advantages of gaining 
the limited education given the children of 
pioneers. At the age of twelve years he be- 
gan to care for himself, and worked for wages 
and occasionally tilled the soil on the shares. 
At the age of twenty he began to farm for 
himself on a small scale, and continued with 
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varying degrees of success. Shortly after the 
war he decreased the amount of live-stock 
on his land, and entered more extensively 
into agriculture. From 1861 to 1865 he was 
a heavy loser, having supplied horses and 
mules to the Confederate government, whieh 
were paid for in Confederate money. His 
military service was of three months’ dura- 
tion, during which time he was a member of 
Colonel Allen’s regiment. He owns a fine 
farm of 1,300 acres, ten miles south of Tay- 
lor, admirably adapted for growing cotton and 
raising live-stock. Here, during the winter 
season, he feeds a hundred head of choice 
cattle for the June market. 

Mr. Barker was united in marriage in Feb- 
ruary, 1857, to Mary, daughter of James 
Harvey, a pioneer of Burleson connty. Mr. 
Harvey married a daughter of Jack Recd, of 
the same county. Mr. and Mrs. Barker are 
the parents of nine children: R. E., J. E., 
R. L. and J. T., twins, Sallie, wife of B. Dar- 
lington, J. L., Emsy, Dudley and Eddie. 
Mrs. Barker is a consistent member of the 
Christian Church, and the family enjoy the 
regard of the entire community. 


Se SW E 


ACK STEELE, manager of the banking 
J firm of Steele & Sparks, was born in 
Georgetown, Texas, October 30, 1867, 
a son of Moses E. and Nep (Ake) Steele, the 
former a native of Kentucky, and the latter 
of Arkansas. In an early day the grandfather 
of our subject located many acres of land in 
Texas, and after his death, and before the 
war, Moses came to this State to look after his 
interests. 
Moses E. Steele was born August 31, 1833, 
in Christian county, Kentucky. His mother, 
nee Miss Edrington, died when he was an in- 
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fant, and his father, William Il. Steele, com- 
mitted the care of Moses to his brother, John 
A. Steele. Moses spent his boyhood days in 
Kentucky with his uncle, and began his basi- 
ness life in Nashville, Tennessee, afterward 
returning to Hardin county, Kentucky. In 
1855 he came on a business trip to George- 


town, Texas, and a month later returned to | 


Kentucky, but was so pleased with the peo- 
ple, climate and country of Texas that he re- 
turned in the fall of the same year. 
employed as clerk by the most prominent 
merchants, E. V. Talbot, Josiah Taylor and 
M. M. Rogers. In 1860 he embarked in 
merchandising, in Georgeton, on his own re- 
sponsibility, and in October, of the same 
year, was married. The war soon came on, 
a financial crisis occurred, and at the close of 
the struggle Mr. Steele was penniless. He 
then tried farming, but failed in that enter- 
prise; next embarked in hotel-keeping, and 
later opened a store in connection with his 
hotel. He next dropped the hotel and con- 
nected banking business with his store, and 
subsequently sold the store and directed his 
energies to the banking business. Mr. Steele 
was a kind and provident father, a devoted 
and affectionate husband, and his death, 
which occurred March 17, 1889, at the age of 
fifty-five years, left a void in the business 
and social circles of the town which will long 
be remembered. In early life he displayed 
that energy and business capacity that in 
later life enabled him, purely by his own un- 
aided efforts, to have a competency for his 
declining years. The mother of our subject 
is a daughter of John J. and Jane (Williams) 
Ake. The father, a native of Alabama, af- 
terward removed to Arkansas, and in 1850 
came to Williamson county. He was first a 
hotel keeper, next a farmer, was widely and 
favorably known, and his death occurred in 





1864, at the age of fifty-three years. Both 
heand his wife were members of the Chris- 
tian Chureh. The latter died in 1873, also 
Mrs. Steele, their 
only child, is still living, an honored resident 
vf Georgetown, and a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church for many years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Steele had seven children, namely: 
Mary, wife of Beanmont Leavel, of this city; 
Jennie. widow of E. H. Slaton and a resident 


aged fifty-three years. 


He was | of Georgetown; Jack, our subject; Bell was 


the next in order of birth; William Il., a 
clerk and bookkeeper in the bank; Susie, a 
pupil of the collegiate department of the 
Southwestern) University, in the class of 
1892; and Nellie, a nember of the same class 
but now in school at Staunton, Virginia. 

Jack Steele, the subject of this sketch, at- 
tended the Southwestern University, and af- 
ter completing his education was employed as 
bookkeeper and collector in his father’s bank. 
Since bis father’s death he has had complete 
control of the bank. Mr. Steele was married 
in 1889, to Miss May Horton, a daughter of 
Kev. H.C. Horton, a minister of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Seguin, Texas. 
She is one of a large family of children, and 
the parents are still living. Mr. and Mrs. 
Steele have one child, M. E. Mrs. Steele is a 
member of the Methodist Church. Our sub- 
ject affiliates with the K. of P., in which he 
is Master of the Exchequer. 
interest in politics. 


WSS a “SS ~ 
| sit GARRETT, one of the leading 


He takes no 


railroad engineers of Taylor, was born 
in Ohio, in 1845, a son of Gaorge and 
Susan (Davis) Garrett, the former a 
native of Ohio, and of Pennsylvania-German 
descent, and the latter of Scotch parentage. 
The maternal grandfather of our subject 
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came direct from Scotland to Ohio, where 
Mrs. Garrett was probably born. Mr. ‘and 
Mrs. Garrett were the parents of eight chil- 
dren, viz.: Isabella, wife of W. S. Sheek, of 
Missouri; Mary, wife of John Jones, of Mis- 
souri; Rebecca, now Mrs. Anderson, of Ne- 
braska; Adeline, deceased, was the wife of 
W. F. Sheek; David, deceased; Henry, our 
subject; Andrew, of Colorado; and Isaiah, of 
Texas. The father died in Robinsonville, 
Henry county, Missouri, in 1860. The war 
coming on about that time, Mrs. Garrett was 
left with eight children to care for, and she 
resided at Leesville, Missouri, until the close 
of that struggle. The eldest son, David 
Garrett, was compelled to enter the service, 
and he joined Company C, Forty-tifth In- 
fantry, United States Army, in the Army of 
Tennessee. His first engagement was at 
Jefferson City, where his company was en- 
gaged with the remainder of the command 
in fighting General Price’s army. Mr. Gar- 
rett was killed between Johnsville and Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in what is known as the 
battle of Nashville. 

Harry Garrett, the subject of this sketch, 
moved with his father to Marion connty, 
Missouri. in 1858, in 1859 went to Bentun 
county, that State, and one year later located 
at Robinsonville, Henry county. On account 
of the death of his father and eldest brother 
during the war, he was left in charge of his 
mother and younger brothers and sisters. 
After it became necessary for people to take 
sides with one cause or the other, Mr. Gar- 
rett cast his lot with the United States forces 
and joined the Seventh Missouri Cavalry for 
three months, but was afterward transferred 
to Company C, Eighth Regiment of thirteen 
veterans, for the remainder of the war. He 
participated in all the battles fought against 
General Price on his raid through to Missouri 
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from Jefferson City to Big Blue, and at the 
latter place Mr. Garrett received a severe 
flesh wound in the left leg. Previons to this 
he was wounded in the chest by a bush- 
whacker. This would probably have proved 
fatal had not the same ball first penetrated the 
upper portion of his horse’s head. The 
animal fell on Mr. Garrett, and the same 
person who shot him would have completed 
his work had not an officer arrested his hand. 
Our subject was carried fifty miles on horse- 
back before surgical aid could be found. 
After the close of the struggle he returned 
to Henry county, Missonri, where he learned 
the trade of distiller of spirits and malt 
liquors, and followed that occupation two and 
a half years. He was next employed as 
manager of a farm three years, and during 
that time also followed freighting from Se- 
dalia to various places. In the latter part of 
1869 Mr. Garrett began staging, following 
various occupations from 1870 to 1871, in 
the latter year began farming during the 
summer and railroading in the winter, and 
in 1872 came to Texas. After arriving in 
this State he found employment in the livery 
stable of L. S. Owens, ex-Governor of Ari- 
zona, for one year, after which he began 
railroad worle on the Choctaw division of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, where 
he remained eighteen months before receiv- 
ing an engine. He remained on that divis- 
ion seven years, was then given a ran from 
Denison to Fort Worth, afterward from the 
latter city to Waco, from 1882 to 1886 ran 
from Alvarado to this city, and since that 
year has been on the Bastrop division, from 
Taylor to Boggy Tank, a run of ninety-eight 
miles a day. Mr. Garrett has been engaged 
in railroad work since September 17, 1873, 
and from that date until January 5, 1893, 
has never missed a pay-day. In 1879 he 
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was employed as foreman of the company's 
yards eleven months. When he first came 
to Taylor it contained only about 500 in- 
habitants, and three storee, two saloons, one 
livery stable, and two boarding-houses cum- 
prised the business portion of the p'ace. Tle 
erected a one-story dwelling, which was 
burned in 1886, and in the following epring 
he built a good, two-story frame residence. 

January 3, 1870, Mr. Garrett was united 
in marriage with Miss Julia Thrailkill, a na- 
tive of Golconda, Illinois, and a daughter of 
Daniel and Elizabeth (Cruinpton) Thrailkill. 
Oar subject and wife have had five children: 
Cora, wife of James Renaud, of Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Emery, deceased; Harry; Claud 
and Annie. Socially, Mr. Garrett is a mein. 
ber of the B. of L. E., Gabriel Division, No. 
307. He has always taken a active interest 
in the affaira of the city of Taylor, and in 
1892 was elected to the position of School 
Director, for a term of two years. 


Texas, is a son of Demsey C. Pace, 
Sr., who was born in Tennessee. He 
afterward moved to Colorado county, Texas, 
where he died in 1851. He was a stock- 
man by occupation, was an active, en- 
ergetic business man, was a soldier in the 
Mexican war, served as Sheriff of Colorado 
county, and was a Democrat in his political 


[) tes C. PACE, of Travis county, 


—— 


views. Hia father, Gideon Pace, was born 
in Tennessee or Mississippi. The Pace 
family are of Scotch-Irish descent. The 


mother of our subject, nee Elizabeth Dabney, 
was a native of Kentucky, but afterward 
moved to Tennessee, where she was married 
in 18 They had four children,— Wayne 
W., who died at Houston, Texas, in the Con- 
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federate army; Robert J., of Luling, this 
State: Laura, wife of M. G. Keylich; and 
Dempey C., the subject of this sketch. 

The latter was born December 3, 1351, 
and remained with bis mother until twenty- 
one years of age, engaged in farm work and 
driving cattle, having made several trips to 
Kansas. At that age he embarked in the 
hide business, in company with his brother- 
in-law, M. G. Keylich, which he continued 
two years. He then resumed agricultnral 
pursuits, but afterward was employed on the 
police force in the city, and since that time 
has served as Superintendent of the poor 
farm. In 1879, Mr. Pace was appointed 
Deputy Marshal in which capacity he served 
eight years, and, in 1880, was elected to the 
office of County Commissioner. 

In 1873 he was married to Alice J. Moore, 
who was born in Tennessee, in 1853, a 
daughter of Thomas W. and Lucy E. Moore, 
natives of Tennessee and Virginia, respect- 
ively. Mr. and Mrs. Pace bave tive children, 
— Edgar F., Laura E., Clara L., Cora A. and 
Dempsey C. Mr. Pace is independent in his 
politicai views, but on national questions 
votes with the Republican party, and is a 
member of the United Workmen and the 
I. O. O. F. Mrs. Pace is a member of the 
Christian Church, of which our subject is a 
liberal supporter. 


POR 


‘CHARLES BURNSIDE STODDARD. 
—Before the landing of the May- 
flower, early in the history of the 

Colonies, three brothers, named Stoddard, 
and of Scotch ancestry, entered into the for- 
tunes of the New World, in 1619. During 
the Revolutionary war five brothers of this 
historic family participated in the struggle 
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for independence, holding the rank of officers 
in the army. From this progenitorship 
came Hon. Henry William and Minerva 
(Hayden) Stoddard, the former a native of 
Danbury, Connecticut, and the latter born 
near Rochester, New York. The father was 
an architect and builder, and a soldier in the 
war of 1812. He was born in 1796, and 
died at the age of eighty-eight years. Mr. 
Stoddard held many offices of profit and trust, 
carried the confidence of the people, was 
well and favorably known and a universally 
respected citizen. The mother of our sub- 
ject, born in 1800, also died at the age of 
eighty-eight years. The parents lived for a 
time after marriage in Rochester, New York, 
and finally became established in Portage 
county, Ohio, in what was known as the 
Western Reserve. Mr. and Mrs. Stoddard 
had eleven children, our subject being the 
tenth child, all of whom grew to years of 
maturity, and six are still living. Cassius 
Clay, the ninth in order of birth, was a natural 
genius with a horee, having being a teacher 
of Rarry, of Ohio, who had a national reputa- 
tion as a horse tamer. Cassius Stoddard 
traveled over the world, and his rare genius 
was everywhere applauded. He has been 
known to go to a stable and turn out twenty 
horses, which he had never before seen, and 
with that peculiar power he had over the 
animals, and with only a whip in his band, 
would make them come to him, lie down, 
and do many other feats. He is now thought 
to be in Australia. The eldest sister of the 
family, Emily, married Charles Burnside, a 
brother of General Ambrose Burnside, of 
the late war. The former are both now 
deceased. The Stoddard family, in its vari- 
ous branches, has a proud record in litera- 
tnre. among them being,—H. H. Stoddard, 
the author; R. H. Stoddard, the poet; 
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Charles, a literary genius of the Pacific 
coast, and others who have distinguished 
the family. The Shermans and Stoddards 
of Ohio, for many generations have been re- 
lated and the dietingnished General who 
discharged the youthful soldier (as noted be- 
low) is a near kinsman of the family. 

C. B. Stoddard was born in Portage 
county, Ohio, January 10, 1848. At the 
age of twelve years he moved with his 
parents to Michigan, and two years later en- 
tered the United States army, but was sub- 
sequently discharged by General W. T. 
Sherman, on account of his youth. One 
year later, however, he again juined the 
service, and remained at the headquarters of 
General Thomas, in Government employ. 
Mr. Stoddard took a regular course‘in both 
literature and medicine in the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, also attended the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Dental Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, and the Ohio Dental 
College at Cincinnati. He began the prac- 
tice of his profession in 1866, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, but in 1869 removed to Chicago. 
During the great fire of that city he lost his 
entire possessions, and in 1873 resumed 
practice in New York city, where he re- 
mained tive years, and during that time 
made money rapidly. Warned by failing 
health, he went abroad, traveled for a year, 
and then resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession in Galveston, Texas. After another 
two years, sojourn in Europe, he came to 
Austin, in 1880, where he has built up a 
large and lucrative practice. Dr. Stoddard 
has a reputation not inferior to the ablest 
and most scientific gentlemen of the entire 
country engaged in the practice of dentistry. 
As a discoverer he has won an enviable place 
in the world of science and art. In 1876 
he discovered the epplication of electricity 
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as a motive power to dentistry; was also the | point, were from thirty to eighty deep, 
discoverer of the luminious properties of | keeping step to 300 bands of musie on 
nitrous oxide gas, the same year, for which | Pennsylvania avenue. This body of grand 
he received a high compliment from Henry | old veterans have had their annual meet- 
Norton, one of the most distinguished chem- 

ists of America. Recently his genious has 

been exhibited in the discovery and inven- | in interest. The following is taken from 
tion of a small electric illuminator of the | the Washington Post, September 22, 1892. 
mouth, by means of the ordinary battery | “Colonel C. B. Stoddard, Commander of 
used in telegraphy. Not the least among | Joseph A. Mower Post, No. 10, Austin, 
the achievements of science, is Dr. Stoddard’s Texas, and a member of the National Council 
painless extraction of teeth, by means of a of Administration, G. A. R., is a native of 
| 


ings since their organization in 1866, and 
as the organization grows in age it increases 


hypodermic injection into the gums of fluid | Ohio, and a near relative of General Sher- 
man. He went to Texas soon after the 
surrender, and has always taken an interest 


known only to the discoverer. As a trav- 
eler the doctor is untiring and intelligent, 
having visited almost every part of the world, | in Grand army circles. He has won many 
— Europe, Asia, Africa, the islands of the friends to the Lone Star State, and at the 
ocean, as well as his native continent. Tle capital thereof is recognized as one of the 
usnally spends about one-third of his time 
in this pleasant way. 

He was married in 1866, his wife dying 
in 1869. Onechild was born to this union 
but did not survive the mother. Dr. Stod- 
card became a member of the G. A. R. Post 
in 1884, andis now Commander of Joseph 
A. Mower Post, No, 10, Department of 
Texas. He has been a delegate many times 
to the National Grand Lodge, when it met 
in San Francisco, St. Louis, and Columbus, 
Ohio. In 1892 the Doctor was made a 
member of the National Council of Ad- 
ininistration of the G. A. R., and attended 
and took part as an officer in the National 
Encampment at Washington, in the same 
year. He was in the saddle from nine a. 
M., to 6 P. Į, as an officer and an_ aid, 
and even then did not see the end of this 
grand body of old veterans. This was the 
largest national encampment in its history, 
and the largest body of men in one grand 
review ever known on the continent. They 
were over nine hours in passing a given 





leading and most public-spirited citizens.” 
Mr. Stoddard is also a Thirty-second Degree 
Mason, of the Ancient Scottish rite, and a 
member of the K. of P. 
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, R. M. JENNINGS, of Williamson 
county, was born in Lafayette county, 
Missouri, November 18, 1828, a son 
of William and Elizabeth (Hopper) Jennings. 
The father was born and raised in Fairfield 
district, South Carolin `, afterward removed to 
Georgia, next to Tennessee, afterward to 
Missouri, and was there married. The grad- 
father, Jolin Jennings, was a lad of fonrteen 
years at the opening of the Revolutionary 
war, and served the entire time in the Conti- 
nental army. The Jennings family are of 
Irish descent. On the mother’s side the 
family moved from Indiana to Missouri. 

Dr. M. Jennings, the subject of this sketch, 
was raised to farm life, and remained under 
the paternal roof until about twenty-one 
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years of age. 
brother-in-law, he caine to Texas, and spent 
the following five years in the drug business 
in Georgetown. He then located where he 
now resides, where he owns 1,200 acres of 
land, 250 acres cultivated. The farm is 
located three miles west of Leander; and Mr. 
J ennings also owns and conducts a drug store 
at that place. He never attended a medical 
school, but, after studying medicine for a 
time alone, gradually came into an extensive 
practice, which he continued until a few years 
avo. He was obliged to abandon the prac- 
tice on account of failing health. 

Dr. Jennings was married in this county, 
in 1856, to Sarah E. Huddleston, a native of 
Tennessee, who came to Texas in 1852, To 
this union have been born six children: Will- 
iam, of Leander, Texas; Edward, deceased; 
Milton; Sanford and Charlie, of Leander; 
and Lou E., wife of Emmett C. Perkins, who 
also resides near Leander. In his political 
views Mr. Jennings is a Democrat. He 
affiliates with the Masonic fraternity, and is 
a believer in the Church of Christ, although 
he is not a member at the present time. 


A. PATTON, Postmaster and mer- 

chant, of Oak Hill, Travis county, is a 

son of J. M. and Sarah (Smithson) Pat- 
ton. The father a native of Tennessee, and 
a son of Samuel Patton. The family resided 
in Alabama and Mississippi, and in 1838 
came to Bastrop county, Texas. Samuel 
Patton was prominently identified with the 
early political history of the State, having 
served Bastrop county in the first Legislature 
that met at Austin, and was a member of 
several following sessions. He is remembered 
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In 1849, in company with a/| nobly in laying the foundation of this great 


empire. J. M. Patton was reared to man- 
hood in Texas, and was identified with the 
scouting and ranger service for several years 
before and after his marriage. That event 
occurred in Bastrop county, in December, 
1845, to Sarah J. Smithson, who was born in 
Jefferson county, Alabama, Christmas day, 
1828. Her parents came to Texas in 1836, 
locating on Cedar creek, in Bastrop county, 
where both afterward died. For three years 
after marriage Mr. and Mrs. Patton lived in 
Bastrop county, and then removed to Lock- 
hart, Texas, where the former served one 
terin as Sheriff, and remained there five years. 
They then lived in Comal county until after 
the close of the late war, spent one year in 
Llano county, twelve years at Oatmanville, 
Travis county; in 1882 removed to Blanco 
and for the past few years have lived with 
their children. Mr. and Mrs. Patton were 
the parents of seven sons: Columbus, a 
farmer, of Dripping Springs, Hays county, 
Texas; William, at Cedar Valley; J. A., of 
Oak Hill; John Mac, of the same neighbor- 
hood; Anson, who resides near Austin; Tom 
Green, of Hays county, and Robert Lee, of 
this county. 

J. A. Patton, the subject of this sketch, 
was born at Lockhart, Texas, January 12, 
1853. In 1870 he located in Travis county, 
and engaged in farming and stock-raising. 
Mr. Patton started in life for himself at the 
bottom round, having no means, except that 
which he earned, but by industry and good 
business dealings, is now the owner of 500 
acres of good land, 125 acres cultivated, and 
also has property in Hays county. Heem- 
barked in the mercantile business in 1879, 
and in 1886 was appointed Postmaster of 
Oak Hill. Our subject occupies a position 


asa man of sterling virtues, and did his part of influence in his community, is respected 
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and esteemed by all who know him, is a Demo- 
crat in his political views, and is a member 
of the Christian Church. 

Mr. Patton was married in Travis county, 
January 27, 1875, to Virginia Bishop. They 
have two children: Andrew and Rosa. 

aed Spo coe — 

ARGARET CHAMBERS, of Bas- 

trop county, Texas, was born in 

North Carolina, a daughter of Leah- 
man and Sarah (Forehand) Broker. 

She came with her parents and husband, 
Josiah Willbarger, to Texas in 1827, settling 
tirst at LaGrange, and then spent one year at 
Matagorda. In 1831 they came to Bastrop 
county, locating ten miles west of this city, 
on what is now known as Willbarger’s prairie, 
and were accompanied by the families of 
Walters, Northeroft and his father-in-law. 
Mr. Wilibarger erected a block-house on the 
river bank, where he remained unntil the 
stampede in 1835. In company with four 
familics they then went to the Natchez 
river, returned to this county the same year, 
but found the Mexicans had carried away 
everything on the prairie except a few cattle, 
and these were so wild that they could hardly 
be collected. The Mexicans made their 
eecond forage in the county, and Mr. Will- 
barger then removed to Washington county, 
but remained there only a short time. After 
his return he again found everything gone; 
even the flooring of his dwelling was used to 
make boats to transport the corn and other 
things from the place, A short time after- 
ward the family went to Troy, Lincoln county, 
Missouri, remaining there one year. They 
went by way of New Orleane, and just be- 
fore reaching that city a severe storm oc- 
curred, and for fourteen days they were lost 


Texas, with a number of immigrants, travel- 
ing through Arkansas and the Indian Na- 
tion, crossed Red river at Gains’ ferry, and 
the Indians at that time were numerons. 
Mr. Willbarger participated in a number of 
raids after Indians, but was never in the 
State service. In 1832 he went on a business 
trip to Austin, and while looking at some 
land, in company with four others, they saw 
one Indian, gave chase, but he escaped. At 
Denison, on the same day, they were attacked, 
and Mr. Willbarger was four times wounded, 
was scalped, and thought to be dead. He was 
shot through the cheek and a portion of his 
neck, his clothing taken from him, and he re- 
mained in that condition from 2 r. x. until 
the evening of the following day, when he 
rescued by a number of men sent out for the 
purpose of burying him. Ile was taken 
home in a sled, in which he could be carried 
easier than in a wagon, and it was some time 
before he entirely recovered from his wound. 
Mr. Willbarger died on his farm, five miles 
north of Bastrop, in 1845, leaving a wife and 
four children. They had seven children, two 
of whom lived to be grown: Harvey and 
John. The latter was killed by Indians on 
the Rio Grande river, while in the ranging 
service. He joined a company at the age of 
fourteen years, and his sole object was to 
avenge his father’s death, which occurred be- 
fore he was twenty years old. Both he and 
his companion were killed while eating 
dinner, and the other companion was 
wounded. Harvey died in 1873, leaving 
eeven children. 

Mrs. Wilbarger was married in 1846, to 
Thomas M. Chambers, a native of Kentucky. 
He came to Texas in 1836, in command of 
a company for the purpose of joining the 
fight against the Indians. Colonel Cham- 
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ber had seventy men, all on white horses, but 
they arrived tvo late to take part in the battle 
of San Jacinto. The Colonel followed farm- 
ing and merchandising in southern Texas 
until 1846, when he began agricultural pur- 
suits in Bastrop county. He did not par- 
ticipate in the war of 1846. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chambers had three daughters: Malinda, 
wife of James Oliver; Florence, wife of 
Captain J. H. Hooper, of Austin; and Fan- 
nona. The father died in 1855, having been 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was a prominent Mason of this State. 
Mrs. Chambers has been a member of the 
Methodist Church for twenty-eight years. 


$= 


ILLIAM A. J.JENKINS, a farmer 
W of Bastrop county, was born in Ma- 
rengo county, Alabama, May J6, 

1828, a son of Edward and Sarah (Parrent) 
Jenkins. The father came to Texas in the 
fall of 1828, first locating on Barton’s creek, 
but in the following year settled on what is 
now Hill’s prairie, near Cedar creek, where 
he located a league of land. He remained 
on that farm until death, and is snpposed to 
have been killed by an Indian. After her 
husband’s death, Mrs. Jenkins took charge of 
the estate, and at that time her children were 
small and the settlements were very scattered. 
In 1836 she went with the others to the ren- 
dezvuus on Sabine river, where she remained 
until the return of the settlers. Mrs. Jen- 
kins spent the following twelve months in 
Washington county, Texas, and on returning 
to her former home she found everything 
gone. She remained on the old homestead 
until her death, which occnrred in 1840, leav- 
four children: Elizabeth, who married John 
Daugherty, and after his death she became 
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the wife of Elisha Hopper, but both are now 
deceased; Jolin H., deceased, was a prosper- 
ous farmer of this county; Wiliam A. J., 
our subject; Edward W., a resident of Bas- 
trop. 

W. A. J. Jenkins received only a limited 
education, and early in life learned to depend 
on his own resources. In 1847 he joined 
Captain Haymuth’s Company, Colonel Hays’ 
regiment of Texas State troops, and was con- 
fined to the frontier section of the State. He 
wasin many battles with the lndians, and at one 
time they killed thirty Indians, only one es- 
caping. Mr. Jenkins served twelve months, 
and at the close of the war was mustered out 
of service in Gillespie county, twelve miles 
north of Fredricksburg. After returning 
home he followed farming until thg opening 
of the late war. and was then detailed as 
teainster in the Quartermaster’s Department. 
Both of his brothers were in the army, and 
it was necessary for him to serve in a place 
where he could occasionally return bome. 
After the close of the struggle he resumed 
farining for the third time on the same league 
of land located by his father, where he re- 
mained nineteen years. Mr. Jenkins then 
evld the land to his brother, Edward; pur- 
chased and remained on the farm in the 
southeastern portion of the county four years; 
sold that place and bought land in Caldwell 
county, ten years later went to Frio county; 
two years afterward located near his former 
home in Caldwell county; and October 1, 
1889, came to Smithville, Bastrop county. 
He remained in the city until 1893, and in. 
that year purchased his present place of 
twenty-five acres in this county. 

Mr. Jenkins was married September 6, 
1849, to Eveline Faith, a native of Missis- 
sippi, who came with her father, E. B. Faith, 
to Fayette county, Texas, when only ten years 
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of age. Our eubject and wife have had eight | America at about the time of Cromwell's 
children, namely: W. A.; Sarah, deceased, | war in England, and the name was originally 
was the wife of J. W. Wellborn; Elizabeth spelled De Vanx. a well-known name in early 
J., wife of Frank Winters; C. M.; Dan; | French and Mormon history. The mother 
Mary C., wife of W. G. Anderson, of Cald- | of our subject was born in Bourbon county, 
well connty; Endocia, wife of W. J. Mon- | Kentucky, in 1798, a son of John Vance. 
ger; and Lee. Mrs. Jenkins is a member of | Her mother was formerly a Miss Rout, and 
the Christian Church. For many years our | that family were prominent in both Virginia 
subject has been a member of the A. F. & | and Kentneky, where they were among the 


A. M., Hopkinsville Lodge, No. 183. early eettlers. Jolin Vance came to this sec- 
tion of country when the Indians were en- 
SAR DTT gaged in war. The great-grandfather of our 


subject was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
7M AMUEL H. McDONALD, one of the | War- Drury Vance, the father of our subject, 
successful and leading farmers of Pas- removed from Kentucky to Tennessee, one 
v, trop county, was born in the city of year later went to Alabaina, afterward spent 
Bastrop, in 1854, a son of Hugh K. and three years in Arkansas, and in the fall of 
Elizabeth (Gill) McDonald. Samuel H., the | 1845 ihe to Houston county, Texas. He 
fifth of six children, was educated in his na- | W33 8 suldier in the war of 1512, as was alsa 
tive city, and began work for himeelf at the the maternal grandfather of our subject. 
age of twenty years. ln 1874 he embarked | Charles P. Vance left home at the age of 
in the yeneral mercantile business at Hill sixteen years, and was employed as a common 
Prairie, where he continued fourteen years. laborer for a time. In 1846 he came on 
IIe then abandoned mercantile pursuits, and horse-back from Arkansas to Texas, spent the 
in 1890 returned to his farm in this county, frst year with his father in Houston county, 
where he is still engaged in agricultural work. and in the fall of 1847 came to Bastrop 
Mr. McDonald was married in 1883, to | county. He coon joined a company of State 
Mise Ida Holmes, a native of Louisiana, and | rangers, and went to Austin, where he was 
a daughter of John and Mary Holmes, of to be mustered into service, but was disabled 
Shreveport, that State. Our subject and wife three montis on account of sickness. After 
have had tive children; Lizzie Bell, Ida Lee, | recovering his health, Mr. Vance was engaged 
Flora, Jessie, and one deceased. Mrs. Me- in freighting one year for a Mr. Tannahill, 
\ 


Donald is amember of the Methodist Charch | hauling from Austin to various places. Ou 
South one occasion, with a companion, he was sur- 


rounded by Indians on a stream called the 
Blanco, but, as they had the advantage of the 
red men, and only had two horses, the latter 
did not run the risk of making an attack. 
Taylor, Bastrop county, was born in The two men were obliged to go without 
Grant county, Kentucky, February 21, anything to eut for three days and nights. 
1828, a son of Drury Vance, and a grandson Mr. Vance was afterward engaged in the 
of Patrick Vance. The family came to | same occupation for a Mr. Glasscock. He 
46 
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'HARLES P. VANCE, a pioneer of 
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next worked on the ranch of Mr. Beard in 
Burleson county, Texas, four months; was 
engaged as clerk for A. M. Dodd, where Lex- 
ington now stands, and Messrs. Vance & Dodd 
then opened a store on the present site of 
Long Point, Washington county. Two years 
later Mr. Vance sold his interest to his part- 
ner, purchased a wagon and sold goods over 
the sparsely settled districts of this section. 
At that time a distance of twenty miles fre- 
quently intervened between houses. In 1854 
he opened a store in Hamblin’s Settlement, 
’ Milam county, and also purchased the stock 
of goods of a Mr. McHually, six miles from 
that place, thus giving Mr. Vance a monop- 
oly of the trade in this eection, which, by fair 
and honorable dealings with his neighbors, 
he retained during his residence there. 

In 1855 Mr. Vance moved a part of his 
goods tu Lexington, Burleson county, where 
he purchased a ranch, and stocked the same 
with cattle and horses. He resided and car- 
ried on the mercantile business in Lexington 
until 1857, and in that year moved to his 
ranch and gave his attention entirely to the 
stock business. He drove beef cattle to Gal- 
veston and New Orleans, and also drove the 
first herd of cattle to market in this county. 
During 1857-8-9 a severe drouth occurred 
in this county, and Mr. Vance was forced to 
take his cattle and horses to Bee county, 
where he purchased a ranch ten miles north 
of Beeville. At one time he was offered 
$18,000 for his herd, but did not sell until 
1866, when he received $1,000 for a part of 
his stock. In 1863 Mr. Vance joined 
Douglas’ company of moving battalion, 
Texas State troops, was stationed at Burnet 
and Houston, but was never personally en- 
gaged in battle. In 1865 he began merchan- 
dising at Lexington, where he opened one of 
the first stores after the close of hostilities, 
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and continued that occupation until 1873. 
During the latter part of his residence in 
that city, he purchased a stock of goods at 
Circuitville, of which he placed his step-son, 
J. A. Simons, in charge. In 1873 our sub- 
ject began business in Lamapsas, in company 
with a Mr. Thomas. They lost their entire 
stuck of goods by the flood of that year. 
Having a stock of groceries, which had not 
reached Lampasas at the time of the flood, 
Mr. Vance took the same to Rockdale, opened 
the first store in the place, and while there, 
was also engaged in buying cotton. In the 
spring of 1874 he returned to Lampasas, 
where his family had resided, and in the fol- 
lowing spring moved his goods from Circuit- 
ville to Taylor, this county. Messrs. Vance 
& Co. and Wiley & Potter opened the first 
dry goods stores in the city, although there 
were two or three saloons and one boarding- 
house here at that time. In 1886. Mr. Vance 
retired from the firm, since which time he 
has been engaged in real-estate business, and 
in buying and feeding stock. He has two 
farms in Burleson county, a handsome resi- 
dence in this city, and other property. In 
1865 he was elected Ceunty Commissioner 
of Burleson county, and has.also held other 
minor offices. 

In 1854 Mr. Vance was united in marriage 
with Mre. A. D. L. Simons, nee Hewlett. 
Her family came originally from Scotland, 
and her father, Lemuel Hewlett, was a soldier 
in the war of 1812 from South Carolina. 
He was wounded in the battle of New Or- 
leans, and his death occurred in Kentucky, 
at the age of eighty-nine years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vance had four children: Charles R., 
deceased, at the age of twelve years; John 
T., engaged in the hardware business in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; Sallie R., wife of J. L. 
McCartey, of Colorado; and Robert S., de- 
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ceased, was formerly cashier of the Wise! Calvin Weir lost his fathər at the age of 


County National Bank, at Decatur. Mrs. | four years, after which he went with his 
Vance died in 1891, at the ave of fifty-nine ' widowed mother to Illinois. settling in Fay- 
years. She was a member of the Christian 'ette county, where the latter died twelve 
Church. December 1, 1892, Mr. Vance! months afterward. The children then re- 
married Mrs. Fannie G. Conch, nee Gibbons, ! turned to their old home in Tennessee, but 
a native of Kentucky. She is also a member | three years later Calvin went to Chattanooga, 


of the Chrietian Church. where he followed agricultural pursuits until 
1856. Inthat year he came to Williamson 
WU LECVU&X connty, Texas, purchased 100 acres of his 


present farm, then raw land, and he has since 
ALVIN WEIR, a farmer of William- | added to this place until he now owns 737 
county, was born in Blount county, | acres, 225 acres under a fine state of culti- 
9) Tennessee, December 19, 1826, a son ! vation. Mr. Weir has given some attention 
of Hugh and Margaret (Rankin) Weir, na- | to stock, has a beautiful residence and two 
tives also east Tennessee. The father was , tenement houses. In March, 1862, our sub- 
a son of Jonathan Wier, a native of Virginia, | ject entered the Confederate service, in Com- 
of Scotch-Irish descent, and a soldier in the pany A, Morgan’s Batallion, in the Trans- 
Revolutionary war. He located in east Mississippi Department, and remained in Ar- 
Tennessee in a very early day, and was often | kansas. The command was principally en- 
obliged to leave his home for safety fromthe ; gaged in guard duty, took part in Marma- 
Indians. The mother of the subject was a | duke’s raid, but on account of sickness Mr. 
daughter of William Rankin, a native of | Weir participated in only a few skirmishes. 
Virginia, and a Revolutionary soldier. Fle | He returned home in the latter part of 1863, 
also settied in east Tennessee in an early day, | received an honorable discharge on account 
where he followed farming. Mr. and Mrs. | of spinal affection, and as soon as able re- 
Hugh Weir had ten children, namely: David | sumed farming and stock raising. 
M., deceased in Ilinois, in 1861; Sarah M., Mr. Weir was married at Chattanooga, 
married Robert McReynolds, and both died | Tennessee, in 1851, to Miss Murtilla N. Mc- 
in {Ninois; Jonathan N, who died in the | Calup, a daughter of Samuel McCalup, who 
same State; Williain R.. came to Texas in | died in Tennessee. Mrs. Weir died at the 
1837, and died about 1882; Samuel B., who | birth of her third child, and the two oldest 
came to Texas first in 1837,afterward returned | children died soon after coming to Texas. 
to Illinois, and in 1855 came again to this | The youngest child died in 1857, thus leaving 
State, where he died in 1879; John A., who | Mr. Weir without wife or child. In April, 
came to this State in 1858, now resides in | 1859, he married Miss Valinda E. Camp, 


\ 


Mills county; James M., deceased in HHinois; | who was born in Alabama in 1838, a 
Mary A., deceased in Tennessee; Calvin, our | daughter of Abisha Camp, who died in that 
subject; and Margaret J., who died at Chat- | State. After the father’s death, the mother 
tanooga, Tennessee. The father departed ! married a Dr. Adams, and they came to 
this life in 1830, and the mother in Septem- ! Texas in 1849, locating in Travis county. 


ber, 1545. Mr. and Mr. Weir have had ten children, 
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viz.: Sallie D., wife of Robert H. Darsette, a 
native of Texas, and a farmer of Williamson 
county; Martha R., wife of John H. Collier, 
also a farmer of Williamson county; Charley 
M., engaged in cattle business in Cottle 
county, Texas; Lucy A., at home; Thomas 
C., engaged in teaching school; Fanny L., 
wife of John Nowldn, of Williamson county; 
Horace M., at home; James N., attending 
school at Tehuacana; and Mary L.and William 
N., at home. Mr. Weir has never used 
tobacco or stimulants of any kind, and never 
used an oath or danced, as is true of his chil- 
dren. He takes an active interest in the Dem- 
ocratic party, and socially, in a nember of 
the Masonic order. Keligiously, he is a 
member of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, and his wife is a member of the 
Missionary Baptist Church. 


WUE CU 


LIFFORD J. HUBBARD, a farmer 
and stock raiser of Bastrop county, was 
born on the farm where he still resides, 

September 17, 1855, a son of Augustus M. 
and Martha E. (Jones) Hubbard, natives of 
Geurgia. The parents came to Texas in 1849, 
locating on the farm Clifford now owns, then 
a portion of the E. W. Barton league, and 
which was but slightly improved. Mr. Hub- 
bard brought negroes with him, and engaged 
in farming and stock raising. At the open- 
ing of the late war he espoused the cause of 
the South, joining the Confederate army, was 
in the commissary department, and was 
stationed principally at Sabine Pass. After 
the close of hostilities he returned home, and 
was engaged in farming and stock raising 
until his death, in 1881, at the age of fifty-six 
years. His wife survived until July 23, 
1884, dying at the aye of fifty-one years. 


native of Texas. 
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They were members of the Missionary Bap- 
tist Church. At their death Mr. and Mra. 
Hubbard left a family of six children,—Anna, 
deceased, was the wife of A. M. Moore; 
Emma, wife of B. F. Womble, of Waco; R. 
O., a resident of Bastrop county; C. J., our 
subject; Lizzie, widow of E. T. Robinson, 
and a resident of Georgetown, Texas; and 
Martha deceased. 

Clifford J. Hubbard, the subject of this 
sketch, received his education in the eub- 
scription schools of his native county. At 
the age of twenty-one years he began work 
on the farm, and at the age of twenty-seven 
years took charge of his father’s old home- 
stead, which consists of 453 acres, 320 acres 
of which is under a fine state of cultivation. 
The place contains a good residence, large 
barns, and other farm conveniences. Mr. 
Hubbard makes a specialty of farming, de- 
voting his time principally to the raising of 
corn and cotton, receiving from sixty to sev- 
enty-five bales of the latter product each 
year. 

In 1883 our subject was united in marriage 
with Miss Aggie J. Tuttle, a native of Fay- 
ette county, Texas, and a daughter of George 
W. and Mary E. (Karnes) Tuttle, the latter a 
The father came to this 
State from New York in 1888, settling on 
the Colorado river in Fayette county, where 
he was engaged in farming for many years. 
He was then employed in mercantile pursuits 
until the opening of the late war, when he 
joined the Confederate army, and served in 
the Army of the Tennessee. After the close 
of hostilities Mr. Hubbard resumed mer- 
chandising, which he continued until within 
a few years ago. He still resides in Fayette 
county. His wife died in 1877. Mr. and 
Mrs. Tuttle had nine children that lived to 
years of maturity, viz.: Helen, deceased, was 
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the wife of Dr. D. Clanton; Noah, deceased ; 
Charles; George, deceased; Frank; Susan, 
deceased, was the wife of 8. A. Shumway, of 
Waco; Aggie, wife of our subject; Rufus; 
and Alivia, wife of Captain George Willrich, 
of La Grange, Texas. Mrs. Tuttle was a 
member of the Baptist Church. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hlubbard have four children,—Lizzie 
R., Mildred M., Eustis C. and Clarence A. 
Mrs. Hubbard is a member of the Missionary 


Baptist Charch. 
{St 

| of Burleson county, Texas, is ranked with 

the early settlers of this State. He came 
to Texas in 1849, landing in Galveston, where 
he had a brother; William N. Sparks, who at 
that time was Sheriff of his county, and un- 
der him the subject of our sketch served as 
deputy for over a year. After that he rented 
land in Milam county and cultivated one 
crop. Next we find him at Fort Sullivan, 
where for ten years he was variously em- 
ployed, his enterprise and energy at once 
shoving him to the front. He made money 
rapidly. For some time he worked at the 
cabinet making and carpenter trade, and for 
four years he served as Deputy Sheriff under 
Jefferson Rogers. Then he engaged in the 
grocery business, continuing the same until 
the opening of the late war. Coming to 
Burleson county about the time the war broke 
out, he was appointed by the County Com- 
missioners to attend to the wants of soldiers’ 
families, and was thus occupied up to 1863. 
Then he engaged in the army service, freight- 
ing cotton, and was making a trip at the time 
of the surrender, being then at San Antonio, 
and from there returning home. He had sold 
his store and property at the opening of the 


SAAC H. SPARKS, a well-known citizen 
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war, taking Confederate money in payment 
for the same, at one time having about 
$30,000 in such money; this, of course, was 
a total loss. About all he had left when the 
war closed was a few cattle and horses; no, 
not all, for he still retained his pluck and en- 
ergy, and with this as capital he went to work 
to rebuild his wasted fortunes. Mr. Sparks 
has been acripple ever since he was five years 
old, at that time having his right foot injured 
while playing teeter with another boy. His 
physical disability, however, has not pre- 
vented him from making a success in life. 

For four or five years Mr. Sparks bought 
and sold cattle and also traded in land, buy- 
ing and selling many tracts. About 1870 he 
finally settled down to farming and stock 
raising. Now he owns a large farm on the 
Brazos bottoms and has abont 500 acres where 
he lives. His homestead joins the old town 
of Frameville, having selected this place for 
the purpose of having his family near good 
schools. He has 100 acres under cultivation. 
In 1892 he bought from his son, Dr. Sparks, 
the grocery store at Frameville, and has been 
running the business ever since for himself, 
having conducted it for his son some time 
previous to that date. 

Mr. Sparks was born in Carroll county, 
Tennessee, September 27, 1827. He was 
reared on a farın and his education has been 
that gained chiefly in the school of exper- 
ience. Before he reached his majority he 
began doing for himself, first being employed 
by a slave trader and atterward by a dealerin 
horses and mules. This was before he came 
to Texas, as above stated. His parents were 
Isaac and Willie (Knowling) Sparks. His 
father was born in the fort at Athens, 
Georgia, where Absalom Sparks, the grand- 
father of our subject, was living with his 
family. Absalom Sparks was killed in one 
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of the Indian wars. The Sparks family or- 
iginated in Ireland. Isaac Sparks was the 
eleventh born in his father’s family. His 
death occurred at the old homestead in Tenn- 
essee. He was one of the tirst settlers of the 
neighborhood in which he lived and died. 
The subject of our sketch was married in 
1860 to Miss Porter. Their children, fivein 
nuinber, are as follows: Beatrice, wife of 
Sidney Dunn, died in 1889; Jesse P., a prac- 
ticing physician of Burleson county; and 
James V., Benjamin I. and Willie, at home. 
Mr. Sparks is an ardent Democrat ard hag 
always taken an active part in political mat- 
ters, but has never sought official position. 


He has been Election Judge ever since the | 


reconstruction. Fraternally, he is a Royal 
Arch Mason. Mrs. Sparks is a member of 
the Missionary Baptist Church. 


WAV 0 CV Ur- 


APTAIN S. K. BROWN, Superin- 
tendent of the County Poor Farm of 
Williamson county, was born in Lin- 

coln county, Maine, October 2, 1835, a son 
of Emerson and Rebecca (Morton) Brown, 
natives also of that State. The father fol- 
lowed piloting during the most of his life, 
on both the coast and sea. His death oc- 
curred in 1869, and his wife now resides in 
Philadelphia, aged eighty-two years. They 
reared the following children: Rebecca, S. 
K., Lucretia, Reuben, Sarah, Emerson, Eliz- 
abeth and Warren. 

Captain S. K. Brown, the only one of the 
family to come to Texas, received a limited 
education, having engaged as a sailor when 
young. His voyages were to the West Indies, 
British Honduras and all intermediate ports. 
In 1854 he came to Indianola, Texas, where 


he served as a pilot on the Indianola ber a . 
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number of years, and afterward followed 
steamboating on Trinity and Buffalo rivers. 
In 1862 Mr. Brown enlisted for service in 
the Confederate army, but was soon trans- 
ferred to the Navy department, and was in 
command of a gànboat until the close of the 
struggle. He was then at Matagorda, and, 
on hearing the news of the surrender, the 
entire crew left the boat, the John F. Carr, 
tu the Yankees. He remained in Matagora 
bay five years, and then had charge of the 
Morgan Company’s steamers as pilot on Pass 
Carallo bar until 1876, when he came to 
Williamson county. Mr. Brown then pur- 
chased a tarm, following agricultural pursuits 
eight years, when, in 1884, he came to 
Georgetown. January 1, 1892, he was em- 
ployed by the County Commissicners to take 
charge of the Poor Farm,-which consists of 
200 acres, 100 acres under cultivation, and 
the remainder in pasture. The farm has 
never paid expenses until this year. 

Mr. Brown was married at Port Lavaca, 
Texas, in 1866, to Miss Mary Threlkeld, 
who was born in Lavaca county, Texas, 
October 7, 1843, a danghter of T. R. and 
Janet (Thompson) Threlkeld, the former a 
native of Kentucky, and the latter of Ten- 
nessee. The parents, who were reared and 
married in Indiana, came to Texas in 1839, 
locating in Jackson county, but afterward 
moved to Calhoun county. The father fol- 
lowed merchandising in Indiana, but after 
locating in this State engaged in farming and 
stock-raising for a time, and then resumed 
mercantile pursuits. Mr. and Mrs. Threl- 
keld had seven children, viz.: Angeline, wife 
of D. B. Keiper, of Dallas, Texas; Irwin, 
who was killed at the battle of Franklin, 
Tennessee; Mary, now Mrs. Brown; Otto L. 
who died at Eagle Pass, in 1887,° while serv- 
ing as Collector of Customs under Cleveland; 
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Annie, wife of T. F. Crane, a contractor of 
San Antonio; Williain T., cashier and man- 
ager of the Thompson estate and mill at 
Edinburg, Indiana, and Travis R., also of 
Edinburg, Indiana. Mr. Threlkeld diéd in 
1859, and his wife died in Dallas, in 1876, 
while on her way home from a visit in In- 
diana. Mr. and Mrs. Brown have had four 
children, viz.: Irwin, born February 2, 
1867, is a travelling salesman; [Helen O., 
born October 7, 1870, is at home; Morton 
E., born November 1., 1880, and one de- 
ceased in infancy. Socially, Mr. Brown is a 
member of the Masonic order and the Wood- 
men of the World, and religiously, both he 
and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. In his political 
views he is a staunch Democrat. 


EORGE W. WOOD, a farmer, stock- 
( raiser and ginner of [astrop county, 
J| was born in Travis county, Texas, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1855, a son of James and 
Martha (Glover) Wood, natives of Alabama. 
The parents were married in this State in 
1849, and located in Travis county, where the 
father still resides. During the late war he 
was detailed by the Government as freighter 
and beef-driver. Since locating in Travis 
county he has occupied two different farms, 
and still owns a fine place near Webberville. 
Mr. and Mre. Wood were the parents of eight 
children, viz.: George W., our subject; 
James, a farmer of Travis county; William, 
also of that county; Molly E., wife or J. S. 
Roe; Henry, a farmer of Traviscounty; Lee, 
a farmer of Bastrop county; Mattie, wife of 
Edd Burleson, of Travis county; and Walter, 
at home. 
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George W. Wood, the subject of this 
sketch, remained at home until twenty-five 
years of age, and was engaged in farming at 
the old homestead until 1887. In that 
year he bought his present farm of 600 acres 
in the Colorado river valley, 250 acres of 
which is cultivated. Mr. Wood is engaged 
in general farming and stock-raising. He is 
also half owner in two steam-power gins, 
which are furnished with all modern improve- 
ments. 

In 1877 our subject was united in marriage 
with Miss Molly P. Stewart, who was born in 
Missouri in 1862. Her father who held the 
rank of Colonel, was killed in the Confeder- 
ate army. His widow afterward married a 
Mr. Martin, and with her family, came to 
Texas in 1871. Mr. and Mre. Stewart had 
five children: T. W., deceased; V. A., a 
farmer of Bastrop county; Robert, deceased ; 
Bettie, wife of W. P. Burns, Justice of the 
Peace of Elgin, Bastrop county; and Molly, 
wife of our subject. By her second marriage 
Mrs. Stewart had one child, Fannie, wife of 
Arthur Fanville. Mr. and Mrs. Wood have 
had six children: Bulah E., Ernest M., Jessie 
P., Floyd E., Vera M. and Cecil. Our sub- 
ject takes an active interest in everything for 
the advancement of his community, is iden- 
titied with the Democratic party, and is a 
member of the Knights of Ionor. Both he 
and his wife are members of the Baptist 


Church. 
+) 


W Eip G. MILLER, a farmer of 
Bastrop county, was born in Ten- 
W nessee, July 80, 1843, a son of Will- 
iam G. and Elizabeth C. (Sanders) Miller, the 
former a native of Alabama and the latter of 
The father was a son of Thomas 
The latter’s 





Tennessee. 
Miller, a native of Kentucky. 
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father came from Ireland to Kentucky in an 
early day. The grandmother of our subject | 


was a Mies Woods. William G. Miller 
moved from Alabama to Florida, and after- 
ward brought his family and slaves to Texas. 
He was a member of the Legislature of both 
Alabama and Texas, and was a member of the 
convention that carried this State into seces- 
sion. Mr. Miller was engaged as a surveyor 
in this county many years, was a leader in his 
community, a public-spirited and enterpris- 
ing citizen, and was a useful man in his 
county. In 1862 he enlisted in the Confed- 
erate army, served in southeastern Texas and 
in the frontier department, and declined the 


commission of Captain, preferring to serve | 


asa private. His death occurred October 
13, 1888, at the age of sixty-seven years and 
nine months. He was a consistent member 
of the Baptist Church through life. Mr. and 
Mrs. Miller had two children: Woods S., a 
farmer of Mills county, and William G., our 
subject, The wife and mother died in Ten- 
nessee, in 1841, and the father was again 
married. By the last union he also had two 
children: Garland B., a merchant of this lo- 
eality, and Mary M., at home. 

William G. Miller, the subject of this 
sketch, came with his parents to Texas in 
1853, at the age of five years, locating in 
Bastrop county. Near the close of the war, 
at the age of fifteen years, he entered the Con- 
federate army, and was consigned to frontier 
service. He took part in the battle of Palo 
Alto, after which he resumed farming on hig 
father’s place. After the latter’s death he 
conducted the farm for the family, but since 
1891 he has resided on and assisted in the 
management of the Moore homestead, which 
consists of 220 acres in cultivation. In 1891, 
in company with Mr. Goodman, Mr. Miller 
embarked in general merchandising, which 
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he continued three years, and since that time 
has given his attention entirely to farming 
interests. He owns 120 acres of his father’s 
estate, which consists of fine valley land. 

Mr. Miller was married in September, 
1889, to Miss Jennie C. Moore, who was born 
in the same house where she still lives, a 
daughter of Levi Moore. The father came 
to Bastrop county, Texas, in 1851, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Mr. Miller 
is independent in his political views, and 
never aspires to public office. 


a ‘Be =e 


EN DERSON UPCHURCH, deceased, 
was born in Chatham county, North 
I| Carolina, December 5, 1812, a son of 
of Rufus and Mary (Barbee) Upchurch. 
Henderson spent his boyhood days under the 
parental roof, and at the age of sixteen years 
went to Georgia, where he remained several 
years. He was then resident of Jackson, 
Mississippi, until the spring of 1839, was 
then engaged in farming in Bastrop county, 
Texas, until 1854, and in the spring of that 
year located on his present farm in William- 
son county. Mr. Upchurch first purchased 
500 acres of wild land, which he subsequently 
cultivated, and the original purchase is still 
owned by his family. During the Mexican 
war he served as a member of Smith’s bat- 
talion, was in service about fourteen months, 
and afterward drew a pension. He was a 
member of the home guards during the late 
war. Mr. Upchurch was a Democrat in po- 
litical matters, and socially, a member of the 
Masonic fraternity. The following is taken 
from the Georgetown Sun: 
“Mr. Upchurch died of paralysis, October 
17, 1892, at his home on the South Gabriel. 
He was an honest, upright citizen, a good 
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neighbor, and a kind husband and father. | county, Georgia. He was a farmer by occu- 
He was the only survivor, except Rev. A. J. | pation, a Democrat in his political views, and 
Adkinson, of Austin, of the party which , a Missionary Baptist in faith, in which de- 
helped to bury the Webster family, killed by į nomination he always took an active part. 
the Indians on Brushy creck, in an early day. | Mr. Day died in Randolph county, Georgia, 
He was resigned to the Master’s will and | in 1860, and his wife departed this life in 
willing to go.” 1868. They were the parents of eight chil- 
December 27, 1849, in Bastrop county, | dren viz.: Robert M., a farmer of Limestone 
Texas, Mr. Upchurch was united in marriage |. county, Texas; John W. was Captain of a 
with Mary E. Payton, who was born in Jack- , Georgia company during the late war, was 
son county, Alabama, May 2, 1828, a dauch- captured and died of pneumonia while- a pris- 
ter of Wesley and Phoebe (Hancock) Payton. | oner at Johnson's island; Allen R., engaged 
The father died in Alabama, and in 1848, the | in the milling business in San Jacinto county, 
remainder of the family came to Texas. The | Texae; Mary A., now Mrs. Godfrey Ellisor, 
mother died in Bastrop county. Mr. and Mrs. | ulso of that county; Susan E., deceased; 
Upehurch had eight children, namely: Mar- | Martha J.. now Mrs. James M. Bell, of 
tha, wife of Albert Waggoner, of Travis | Limestone county; Eliza F., wife of John T. 
county, this State; John, of Williameon | Powell, of San Jacinto county; and Henry 
county; Mary, wife of William Highland, | T., the subject of this sketch. 
also of this connty; W. G.,a resident of Dr. H. T. Day was born in Randolph 
Williamson county; Phoebe, deceased, was | county, Georgia, January 25, 1846. His 
the wife of A. W. Hatl; Eliza, who died at | education was interrupted by the breaking 
the age of eight years; Sarah, at home; and ! out of the Civil war, and in 1863 he gave 
Cora, wife of J. D. McGill, of Williamson | himself to the cause of home and native land, 


ec 


county. enlisting as a private in Company D, Twenty- 

John Upchurch, the eldest son, was born | second Georgia Artillery, and served until 
on the home place in this county; December | the surrender, principally at Savannah, also 
23, 1886, he was united in marriage with | in the last Carolina campaign. For four 
Lizzie Wiley, and they have four children: | years after the close of the struggle Mr. Day 
Ruby, Bertha, Zora and Ola. Mr. Upchurch | wasengaved in agricultural pursuits. In 1869 
lives with his mother, and is her support in | he began the study of medicine in Calhoun 


her declining years. county, under Dr. Monroe; attended lec- 
tures at the Savannah Medical College during 
of the years of 1871-2, the vacation intervals 


having been passed in the hospitals of Savan- 

D: Il. T. DAY, a physician and surgeon | nah, and graduated in the spring of the lat- 
of Liberty Hill, is a Georgian by | ter year. The Doctor practiced fora time in 

m=’ birth, and has been a resident of Texas | Early connty, Georgia, next in Bluffton, 
since 1877. He is a son of Samuel and | Clay county, that State, and for five years 
Charity (Riggs) Day. The father was born | after coming to Texas followed his profession 
in Tennessee, but raised in Alabama, and af- | in the vicinity of Tarkington’s prairie, Lib- 
ter marriage located on a farm in Randolpb | erty county. He then came to Liberty Hill, 
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where he has established for himself an envi- 
able reputation, and has a large and growing 
practice. He also owns a fine stock of drugs, 
in interested in a public gin, and has 300 
acres of good farming land, 100 acres eculti- 
vated, and located six miles from this city. 
Dr. Day favors the principles of Democracy 
in politics, isa member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, and of the Missionary Baptist 
Church. 

In April, 1879, in Liberty county, Texas, 
the Doctor was united in marriage with 
Mary L. Cole. They have five children: 
Travis E., Annie C., Douglas, David Stafford 
and Goldie. 


CUE CU 


i P. BURNS.—With an ambition to suc- 

J ceed backed by an energy not subject to 

paralysis by any unfortunate turn of 

` circumstances, is in a nutshell the make-up of 

J. P. Burns of Rice’s Crossing, Williamson 

county, Texas, a popular and prosperous 
stockman and farmer. 

Mr. Burns was born in this county, Feb- 
ruary 18,1859. His father, B. E. Burns, 
came to Texas from Cooper county, Missouri, 
in 1850, and made his first permanent stop 
in Williamson county. He engaged in farm- 
ing, an occupation in which he was schooled 
from childhood. He was a loyal Southern 
soldier, and died of measles at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, in 1863. He had become conval- 


escent and started home, when he suffered a 
relapse with the above result. Mr. Burns 
was born in Missouri in 1818. He married 
the widow of Mr. Kirkendall, and daughter 
of Mr. Peveler and nee Sallie McCart. Mr. 
and Mrs. Peveler had a family as follows: 
William, who was killed by the Indians in 
Young county, Texas; James; Jobn; Frances; 
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Lewis; Greenup; Lucinda, who married Judge 
Terrell; Mary, who married a Mr. Honston, 
of Grayson county, Texas; Martha, the wife 
of Colonel Barry, of Bosque county, Texas. 
By her first marriage Mrs. Burns is the 
mother of Wyatt Kirkendall; William Green- 
up; Sarah, who married a Mr. Lemons; and 
Louisa, deceased. By her second marriage 
she had Maggie, deceased; Mattie, who mar- 
ried James Plantov; Jokn P.; and Baxter 
Ewing. Mre. Burns is still living and in 
good health. 

The subject of oar sketch was only fairly 
armed with an education when young. He 
spent much of hin time caring fur his moth- 
er’s stock, and when he could be spared from 
home was employed for wages, getting $15 
per month. In 1878 he settled down, and 
with his earnings invested in a drove of cat- 
tle, which he ranged in Williameon county. 
In 1880 he sold the drove and its increase for 
$3.000. At once he reinvested $2,500. He 
held his second purchase until 1885, when he 
sold at Caldwell, Kansas, for $8,000. He 
ranged them in the territory, as he also dida 
bunch of horses on which he failed by $1,000 
to realize his outlay. With the proceeds of 
his last sale of cattle Mr. Burns bought his 
fine 640 acre farm. Brushy creek passes 
through the tract north of its center and 
forms a large bend near the east line. At the 
bend the north bank of the creek is probably 
twenty feet high, making a fine natural break, 
which together with the heavy timber cover- 
ing the hundreds of acres south of the stream, 
forms an admirable shelter for the 200 head 
of beeves which Mr. Burns is now feeding. 
The soil of the entire tract is waxy and 
possesses all the good qualities ever attributed 
to that soil; 380 acres are under plow, and, in 
1892, 170 bales of cotton were grown on the 
farm. In 1886 Mr. Burns lost by storm sev- 
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eral of his tenant houses, causing him to In political matters, voted with the Demo- 
make considerable outlay for their repairs. cratic party, often made speeches during 
He is very fond of good horses and keeps a | campaigns, and at one time was a candidate 
surplus of themof his own raising. Sume of | for the Legislature in Ohio, but was defeated. 
these horses are bringing quite handsome ' He was an Elder in the Presbyterian Church. 
prices. | Mr. and Mrs. Ponkey had the following chil- 

October 17, 1877, at not quite nineteen | dren: James A., who resides near the Po- 
years of age, Mr. Burns married Malinda, | tomac river, in Virginia; Susan and Mary, 
daughter of Calvin Barker, brother of Eli | deceased; W. A., our subject; Francis, whose 
Barker. Calvin Barker married Nancy Reed, | residence is unknown; Peter, who died while 
they being among the early settiers of Burle- ! serving as a Confederate soldier; John E., 
son county. Besides Mrs. Burns the Barker | of Lee county; Amanda, wife of a Mr. Locke, 
children are: Jane, who married Richard Low- of California; and Flavia, also of that State.’ 
den; Lemon and Nathan all living. Mr.and | Mrs. Ponkey died in Ohiv, in 18—, and the 
Mrs. Burns are the parents of the following | father was afterward married in that State to 
named children: Charles, aved thirteen, isat- ` Misa Maria Rovers, who departed this life a 
tending school in Austin, Texas; Elmer, who short time after her husband's death. 
died in 1882, aged eighteen months; Ephe- W. A. Ponkey, the subject of this sketch, 
gine, born in 1883, died in 1885; Herbert | was born in Campbell county, Virginia, Oc- 
and John. tober 5, 1834. After reaching manhood the 
family came to Texas, where he followed 
agricultural pursuits until the opening of the 
late war. In 1861 he enlisted in the Second 
Texas Regiment, Company H, and took part 
in the battle of Shiloh. He was wounded in 
the left foot in that engagement, from the 
effects of which he was almost an invalid for 
several years after the close of the struggle. 
Mr. Ponkey now owns 179 acres of land in 
the Dime Box neighborhood. 

He was married in Lee county, in 1864, to 
Isabella Ann Cunningham, and they have 
had six children: James, Robert, Susan, 
Olivia, Frank and Augusta. Politically, Mr. 
Ponkey affiliates with the Democratic party, 
and religiously, is a Deacon in the Presby- 
terian Church. 

John E. Ponkey, a brother of our subject, 
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j} = PONKEY, a farmer of Lee 






county, is the son of James and 
Mary W. (Agey) Ponkey, of Ger- 
man descent. The Ponkey family located in 
Lynchburg, county seat of Campbell county, 
Virginia, in Colonial times. The father of 
Sur subject was born and raised at that place, 
was married there during the latter part of 
1820, and afterward, with a family of six 
children, woved to Ohio, where he lived fif- 
teen years in Gallia county. In about 1850 
he came to what was then Burleson county, 
Texas, now Lee county, locating in the neigh- 
borhood of where our subject now resides, 
where he passed the remainder of his days. 
Mr. Ponkey was a physician hy profession, | was born in Rutland, Ohio, August 20, 1846. 
and practiced medicine in Virginia and Ohio ' He was reared in Lee county, Texas, where 
for thirty years, but did not resume that call- | he now owns one farm of seventy acres and 
ing in this State. He was an active worker | another of 150 acres in Dime Box neighbor- 
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‘hood. He attiliates with the Democratic 
party, and is a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Ponkey has never married. 
W prising and successful men of Will- 
iamson county, was born in Frank- 
-lin county, Tennessee, August 20, 1822, a 
son of Louis and Mary M. (Mullins) David- 
son, the former a native of South Carolina, 
-and the latter of Virginia. The Davidson 
family trace their ancestors to General 
Davidson, of Revolutionary fame, and of 
Irish descent. The maternal grandfather of 
our subject, Matthew Mullins, also a Revo- 
lutionary soldier, was a farmer by occupation 
and his death occurred in Virginia. The 
Mullins are related to the Yancey family, of 
national reputation. Mr. and Mre. Louis 
Davidson were the parents of ten children, 
viz.: Asberry, a Methodist minister, was a 
delegate to the Church Convention at the 
opening of the late war, and was stationed at 
Memphis, Vicksburg, Jackson and New Or- 
leans; John served in the Indian war, and 
died while in service, in Florida; Manson, 
who was also a minister of great power, but 
on account of failing health was obliged to 
abandon the ministry, and he died in Tennes- 
see about 1885; James who held the office of 
Sheriff many years, died while serving as 
Regimental Commissary during the late war; 
Susan, wife of Robert Lassiter, who repre- 
sented Coffee county, Tennessee, in the Leg- 
islature; Patsey, wife of D. D. Smith; W., 
our subject; Nancy, wife of G. Hamilton; 
Betsey married W. Janes, and after his death 
she came to Texas, in 1889, where she died 


Decenber 22, 1892; and Lucy married De- 
Green Laster, who came to. Fannin county, 


Ga BQ 
DAVIDSON, one of the most enter- 


Texas, at an early day, was a leading physi- 
cian of that day, and his death occurred in 
1848. 

W. Davidson, the subject of this sketch, 
was reared in the same honseas Isham G. 
Harris, who served as Governor of Tennes- 
see. He remained at home until reaching 
years of maturity, when he erected and con- 
ducted a mill in Coffee county about eight 
years. While a resident of Tennessee he 
served as Deputy Sheriff and Constable, and 
followed willing and trading until 1871, 
when he came to Williamson couuty, Texas. 
He immediately purchased a farm, but twelve 
years later sold that place and bought land in 
this locality, consisting of 400 acres. Mr. 
Davidson shortly afterward traded that tract 
for his present farm of 700 acres, located in 
Gabriel valley, near Jonah, and this is one 
of the most beautiful farms in the county. 
He has 500 acres of his place under a good 
state of cultivation, and his home is beauti- 
fully situated near the banks of the San 
Gabriel river. Mr. Davidson also has a fine 
grist mill, gin and fifty-five acres of land at 
Jonah. The mill isa four-story frame build- 
ing. When our subject came to this locality 
only about 2,500 bales of cotton were made 
annually in a radius of six miles, and about 
10,000 bales are now annually ginned. His 
gin alone turns out about 2,500 bales yearly. 
The first court in this county was held under 
a tree where Jonah now stands, and the geo- 
graphical center of Williamson county is 
within one mile of this place. 

Mr. Davidson was united in marriage, in 
1843, to Miss Martha L. Brandon, a daugh- 
ter of Lem Brandon, a Methodist minister of 
Tennessee. To this union were born two 
children: Elizabeth, who was twice married, 
first to R. Wildman, and afterward to Thomas 
Bruce, a prominent farmer of this county, 





and Martha, deceased at the age of seventeen 
years. The wife and mother died in 1847, 
having been a consistent member of the 
Methodist Church. In 1854 Mr. Davidson 
married Miss Catherine McComb, a native of 
Alabama, and a daughter of Andrew and 
Mary (Jones) McComb. The father was a 
prominent farmer, was a tine public speaker, 
and took an active interest in public affairs, 
but never aspired to public office. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davidson have had five children: As- 
berry B., District Attorney of DeWitt county. 
Texas; James L. S. and Sally E., at home; 
Mary, deceased in 1890, was the wife of Dr. 
Nowlan; and Andy M., wife of Walter Farley, 
a farmer of Williamson county. 
takes an active interest in the Democratic 
party, is a member of the Masonic Fratern- 
ity, and both he and his wife are members of 
the Methodist Church. 
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\ MORRIS, a livery man of Bastrop, 


Our enbject 


was born in Platte county, Missouri, 
June 16, 1859, a son of Jesse P. and 
Sarah M. (Pumphrey) Morris, natives 
of Hlinois and Kentucky, respectively. The 
parents were married in Misevuri. The father, 
a farmer by occupation, served in the war 
with Mexico, came to Texas in 1877, locating 
in Bastrop county, and was disabled from ac- 
tive duty in the late war on account of sick- 
hess, caused from exposure in the war with 
Mexico. He died in 1885, in his sixty-sec- 
ond year, and his wife departed this life in 
1879. Four of their children lived to years 
of maturity: A.T., our subject; Mollie, wife 
of A. S. Dyer, of Mountain Home, Idaho; 
D. M., of this county; and Lucy A., also of 
Idaho. 
A. T. Morris attended the Com mercial Col- 
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lege of St. Joseph, Missouri, and remained 
He 
then farmed on rented land one year, when 
he purchaeed 360 acres of land in Hill coun- 
ty, Texas, with 120 acres cultivated, and 
while there followed farming, milling and 
ginning. He next sold his farm and em- 
barked in the livery business in Bastrop, one 
year later traded his stable for 970 acres of 
wild land in San Saba and Brown counties, 
and engaged in the livery and stage line busi- 
ness in MeDade, Bastrop county, but that 
venture proved unsuccessful. Mr. Morris 
next traded his wild land for a cotton gin on 
Elm creek, sold the same in 1883, and from 
1884 to 1890 was engaged in freichting. 
He was then elected Constable of Bastrop 
township, later appointed Deputy Sheriff, fill- 
ing that office three years Since 1893 he 
has conducted his livery, feed and sale stable, 
and also has a large blacksmith shop in Bas- 
trop. 

In 1886 Mr. Morris was united ın mar- 
riage with Miss Mary E. Hutchinson, adaugh- 
ter of Edward Hutchinson, a native of En- 
gland. The latter’s mother, Jean Hutchinson, 
three children: Edward Packenham, 
father of Mrs. Morris; Henry, who is sup- 
posed to have died in Australia; Wiliam 
went on a visit to his mother in England, and 
while returning to America died at sea; and 
Mabel, who died unmarried. Edward Hutch- 
inson, the father of Mrs. Morris, came 
to America in a very early day, locating in 
Bastrop, Texas, where he become a prominent 
teacher. He served for a time in the war of 
1864~’65. His wife, nee Susan Highsmith, 
is a sister of Captain Andrew W. Highsmith, 
of thie city. Mr. and Mrs. Hutchinson were 
the parents of one child, Mary, now the wife 
of our subject. The father was a relative of 
General Packenham,for whom he was named. 


with his father nntil twenty years of age. 
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His death occurred in 1865, and the mother 
now resides with her daughter. Mr. and 
Mrs. Morris have three sons: Edwin T., born 
February 12, 1887; Earl L., in 1889; and 
Jessie H., in 1892. Both Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ris are members of the Baptist Church. The 
former also affiliates with the A. F. & A. M., 
Bastrop Lodge, No. 244, and was the young- 
est member of his lodge for two years. 


ARVYU2-U ne 


VAY soe OLIVER SPENCER, a 
successful farmer of Williamson 
Rj county, is a son of William and 
Rachel (Brooks) Spencer. The grandfather 
of our subject, Moses Spencer, was born and 
raised in New York, and after marriage lo- 
cated on a farm near Albany. His land was 
taken from him, however, by Van Rensselaer, 
who obtained a grant from the British Gov- 
ernment, and he lost his entire possessions. 
With a family consisting of a wife and one 
child, the father of our subject, he then emi- 
grated to Pendleton District, South Carolina, 
where he remained until after the Revolu- 
tionary war, in which he served as a private 
suldier during the entire struggle. Late in 
the last century the family located in Barren 
county, Kentucky, where William Spencer 
grew to manhood, having been burn in 1771. 
He was married there to Lorania Snow, and 
they had three children, all of whom are now 
deceased. The wife also died. The father 
then moved to Illinois, locating near the In- 
diana line, where he married the mother of 
our subject, a lady of Irish birth. The fami- 
ly continued tu reside in Illinois until 1854, 
when the mother died, and the children hav- 
ing married and left home, the father went to 
live with a daughter in Iowa. THe died there 
in 1857. Mr. and Mrs. Spencer were the 
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parents of seven children: Betsy, deceased; 
William O., our subject; Jane A., John M., 
James B. and Rachel, deceased; and Thomas 
C., a resident of Livingston county, Ilinois. 
Mr. Spencer was a farmer by occupation, a 
Whig in politics, a Baptist in religious faith, 
and was a prominent man in his community. 
He served many years as a Justice of the 
Peace. During the war of 1812 he lived on 
the Wabash river, and by personal request of 
General Harrison, then Governer ef Indiana, 
remained at home and took charge of the 
mills of that section. 

William Oliver Spencer, the subject of this 
sketch, was born in the then Territory of Hli- 
nois, in what is now Lawrence county, Sep- 
tember 2, 1810. In 1824 he moved with 
his parents to Fulton county, west of Illinois 
river, where he grew to manhood, and was 
there married. From 1838 to 1851 the fani- 
ly resided in Washington county, near Fay- 
ette, Arkansas. In 1847 they came on a 
prospecting tour to Texas, remaining in Bas- 
trop about one year, and in 1849 returned to 
Arkansas. In 1851 they sold their posses- 
sions in that State, and again came to Texas, 
remaining in Bastrop until after the wife’s 
death. Mr. Spencer then purchased 553 acres 
of land at his present location, three miles 
above the present site of Liberty Hill, and 
was one of the earliest settlers in this part of 
the county. For several years after locating 
here, Liberty Hill was without a post oftice. 
One day General Rusk, a prominent figure in 
early Texas history, camped a short distance 
from Spencer’s home, with a body of rangers. 
He was invited to supper at the latter’s 
house, and after the meal Mr. Spencer stated 
his desire to have a post office located in this 
part of the county. As General Rusk was a 
member of Congress and Chairman of the 
Post Office Committee, he sat down and be. 
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gan writing a recommendation that an office | married in Fulton county, Illinois, where her 
be located here, and that our subject should | father had moved hia family in 1841, in 1844, 
be the Postmaster. Mr. Spencer was asked | to James B. Spencer, a younger brother of 
for a suitable name for the office, and, think- | ber present husband. They had fonr chil- 
ing of the free and easy character of the | dren: Theodore, of Lovelock, Butte county, 
people, answered, “Call it Liberty Hill, Gen- | California; Ann E., wife of J. M. Spencer, 
eral.” Mr. Spencer held the office several | of Belton, Texas; Harriet E., widow of Jeff 
years, and then resigned the position in favor | J. Miller, who lives with her parents; and 
of the first merchant that located in this sec- | William A., of Liberty Hil. Mr. and Mrs. 
tion. William O. Spencer have also had four chil- 
Mr. Spencer was firet married July 19, | dren: Perry, deceased; Oliver, of Liberty 
1829, to Amy Wilcoxon. They had twelve | Hill; Lizzie, wite of M. C. Hurley, of Ft. 
children, only four of whom grew to years of | Worth, Texas; and Tacy, now Mrs. J. M. 
maturity, viz.: Eliza Ann, widow of J. T. | Grant, also of that city. 
Miller, and a resident of Austin; Emily, de- 
ceased; J. M., of Belton, Texas; and Ellen, an = uD Oge 
wife of J. W. Owen, also of that county. 
The wife and mother died in Bastrop, Janu- J HW. KRENEK, a prominent farmer of 
ary 12,1853. In 1854 our subject returned | $ | Lee county, is a son of Joseph and 
on a visit to Fulton connty, Illinois, and was | Rozina (Reek) Krenek, natives of Bo- 
there married to Mrs. Margaret Spencer, who | hemia. The grandfather of our subject,. 
was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, | Joseph Krenek, was a farmer of that country, 
May 4, 1826, a daughter of William B. and as was also his maternal grandfather, Hon. 
Mary (Reagan) Smilie. On the maternal | John Reek. The father of our subject was 
side, the family located in the latter county | born, reared and married in Bohemia, and 
from Wales before the Revolutionary war. | emigrated froin near Frankstadt, Moravia, to 
The Smilie family are of lrish descent, the ' America, in 1866, locating in Fayette county, 
great-grandfather of Mrs. Spencer, Jobn | Texas, three miles sonth of Fayetteville. 
Smilie, having emigrated to America from ' The father died there June 1, 1887, and the 
that country. He was one of the first set- ' mother September 20, 1892. The paret ts 
tlers of Fayette county, Pennsylvania, and had nine children, seven now living; Ignatz, 
while there was prominent in public affairs, of Fayette county; Juhana, now Mrs. 
having represented Pennsylvaniain theUnited Spacek, also of that county; Rozina, now 
States Senate. The grandfather, Robert P. Mrs. Skopik, of Burleson county, Texas; John 
Smilie, paseed his entire life in that county. | H., our subject; Mary, now Mrs. Reek, of 
Mr. and Mrs. William B. Smilie had seven | Fayette county; Anton, of that county; and 
children: Weldon R., of Woodford county, | Rozallia, now Mrs. Frank, also of Fayette 
Illinois; Margaret C., wife of our subject; county. 
Robert P., of Liverpool, Fulton county, lli- J. H. Krenek was born in Moravia, No- 
nois; Harriet, wife of C. A. Babcock; Norvel, vember 24, 1853, and was reared to manhood 
deceased; and Norman and David H., of j in Fayette county, Texas. He subsequently 
Stella, Nebraska. Margaret Smilie was first | located on a farm in Burleson county, where 
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he remained until coming to his present 
place, three miles east of Dime Box. Te 
owns 450 acres of land, 180 acres of which 
is under cultivation, has a fine new residence, 
a good orchard, is giving considerable atten- 
tion to sheep-raising, and his annual yield of 
cotton is from ten to fifteen bales. Mr. 
Krenek paid $3,300 for his farm, and the 
place is now worth about $6,000. 

In Washington county, Texas, November 
19, 1874, he was united in marriage with 
Alzbeta Shebesta. They have had seven chil- 
dren, viz:: Louis, Albina, Emma, Eddie, de- 
ceased; Eddie, Terezia, deceased; and Tere- 
zia. Mr. Krenek votes with the Democratic 
party, and was raised in tbe Catholic faith. 


ASS Sere 


EORGE E. GAY, a snecessful farmer 

of Lee county, is a son of Thomas and 

[| Eleanor (Hope) Gay. The father 
emigrated from Georgia to Texas, and 

was one of the 300 persons to form the Austin 
colony in 1828. He was then about eighteen 
years of age. In 1831 in the town of San 
Felipe, he was united in marriage with 
Eleanor Hope. Her father had moved his 
family to Texas a year or so previous to her 
marriage, and had returned to England to 
settle his affairs. On coming again to this 
country the ship was wrecked, and he has 
never been heard from since that time. The 
father of our subject was a machinist by oc- 
eupation, but during the stampede was con- 
ducting a store at San Felipe. He took part 
with Houston in the battle of San Jacinto, 
and afterward located in the town of Wash- 
ington, on the Brazos river where he was en- 
gaged in business under the firm name of 
Bailey, Gay & Hoxie. He contracted the 
yellow fever while on a business trip to Gal- 
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veston, and died soon after returning home 
in 1839. He was a shrewd and thrifty busi- 
ness man, and at his death owned about 100,- 
000 acres of wild land. Mr. and Mrs. Gay 
were the parents of four children,— George 
E., our subject; William, deceased; Milam, 
deceased; and Ann, wife of B. A. Watson, of 
Burton, Texas. About ten years after the 
father’s death, the mother married Luke 
Roberts. Her death occurred in 1857. 

George E. Gay, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in San Felipe, Texas, November 
3, 1833, and was reared to manhood in the 
town of Washington. He came to his pres- 
ent location, String Prairie, seven miles from 
Lexington, January 1, 1859, where he owns 
300 acres of land, 125 acres under a fine state 
of cultivation. In 1861 Mr. Gay enlisted as 
a private in Company A, Seventeenth Texas 
Infantry, and he served west of the Mississippi 
river. He participated in the battles of Mill- 
iken’s Bend, Yellow Bayou, Saline, took part 
in a great deal of marching and scout service, 
and was paroled at Hempstead, Texas. In 
his political views, he affiliates with the 
Democratic party, and during the war served 
as Treasurer of Burleson county. Socially, 
le has taken the Royal Arch and Council 
degrees of Masonry. 

Mr. Gay was married in this county, in 
January, 1855, to Mary H. Barbee, a mem- 
ber of an old Texas family. They have had 
thirteen children, namely: Thomas, of Rock- 
dale, Texas; William F., a resident of Cald- 
well, this state; Virginia, now Mrs. James 
Stockton, of Lometa; George, deceased ; Leola, 
deceased; Bulah, now Mrs. D. B. Green, of 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas; T. E., of Lubbock 
county, Texas; Ella, wife of A. M. Nalley, of 
Lee county; C. E., deceased; Pearl, now Mrs. 
Edd Arendale, of near Lexington; Ernest, 
Genoa, and Sam Houston, at home. Mr. Gay 
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is well and favorably known in his commun- 
ity, and is versatile, intelligent and progress- 
ive in everything pertaining to the education 
and advancement vf his locality. 
CUO CUO 
\ ILLIAM FLEAGETN, late of George- 
'/ town, Texas, was born in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, Angust 27, 
1819, a son of Daniel and Susan (Snively) 
Fleager, who were born and married in Penn- 
sylvania, and of German descent. The father 
was a wagon-maker by trade, and both par- 
ents died quite young. 

William Fleager, our subject, served an 
apprenticeship at the tailor’s trade in Harris- 
burg and Carliele, Pennsylvania. He then 
resided in Richmond, Indiana, two years; 
lived in Putnam, same State; was in Ottawa, 
Illinois, during the digging of the canal; in 
1838 went to St. Louis; the following year 
to New Orleans; witnessed the celebration of 
the battle of New Orleans in 1841; spent 
eight years in Haywood county, Tennessee; 
was then in Mississippi for a time, and in 
1552 located near Lexingtow, Texas. Mr. 
Fleager was engaged in farming there until 
1860, when he came to Williamson county, 
locating two miles west of Florence. After 
1880 he was a resident of Georgetown. 
During the war he did much service ip 
making clothes, and after the close of the 
struggle he purchased a wagon and six mules 
and engaged in freighting from Brenham to 
Austin and Columbus, also on the coast. In 
this way he made his start in life. Aiter the 
railroad came to Austin he engaged in the 
sewing-machine business in 1873, which he 
long continued in a small way. He sold over 
3,000 machines, averaging over 300 a year. 

Mr. Fleager was married in Haywood 
county, Tennessee, to M. J. Moore, and they 
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had two children: Charles N. and Rosell. 
The latter is the widowof J. B. Whittenberg, 
and a resident of Florence. She has four 
children: William B., Olin B., Mary and 
Ann. 
store in Georgetown, married Maggie Whit- 
tenberg, and they have seven children: Jo- 
seph E., Ernest B., Bessie L., Mary L., Lucy 
B., Bertha L. and William H. Mre. Fleager 
was born in 1825, a daughter of Richard 
and Mary (McKendree) Moore. The latter 
was a niece of Bishop MeKendree, by whom 
Mrs. Fleager was baptized. Mr. Moore was 
a native of Virginia, a farmer by occupation, 
and was married near Nashville, Tennessce. 
They afterward located near Brownsville, 
Haywood county, Tennessee, where he died 
in 1829, aged forty years. He was a devout 
and prominent member of the Methodist 
Church, as were also all his children. Mr. 
and Mrs. Moore had six children, viz.: James, 
who served through the late war, and died of 
dropsy soon after the close of the struggle, at 
the age of fifty-seven years; Dionecia, de- 
ceased in Mississippi in 1844, was the wife 
of Thomas Wadkins; Martha, deceased in 
1860, aged thirty-five years, was three times 
married, first to P. Trailor, second toa Mr. 
Brown, and her third husband was Rev. 
Arnold; Sarah Ann, wbo died in 1859, at the 
aye of forty years, was the wife of William 
Wynn; M. J., now Mrs. Fleager; and Caro- 
line, wife of J. W. Bates. After the father’s 
death the mother married J. W. Moser, and 
they had four children: Elizabeth, wife of 
Rev. J. W. Bates, a Methodist minister of 
Mississippi; John, who took part in the late 
war, with General Hood, and died at Rome, 
Georgia, in 1863, aged twenty-five years; 
Toena, deceased at Salado, Texas, at the age 
of thirty-seven years, was the wife of P. Mil- 
hollin; and Daniel, a farmer of Reyno:ds 


Charles N., proprietor of a jewelry 
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county, Texas. Mrs. Mosher died in 1868, 
aged sixty-eight years. She was a devout 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
from girlhood. Mrs. Fleager’s father, step- 
fatlrer and both grandfathers, James Mc- 
Kendree and Nathaniel Moore, were minis- 
ters in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
She is now sixty-eight years of age, and her 
life has been an inspiration to gentleness, 
faith, patience and courage. Socially, Mr. 
Fleager was a member of the I. O. O.F. Our 
subject and wife would have celebrated their 
golden wedding June 26, 1893, but the former 
died of pneumonia on the 28th of December, 
1892. 
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HOMAS ADKINS, deceased, was born 

at Stratford-on-Avon, made famous 

as the home of Shakespeare, May 25, 

1847, a son of Thomas and Elizabeth 
(Allibone) Adkins, also of England. The 
father was a machinist by occupation, and 
Thomas was early inured to that calling. At 
the age of eighteen years he emigrated alone 
to America, and for a number of years re- 
mained in the Northern States, but finally, 
in 1871, came to Burleson county, Texas. 
For the following year he was engaged in the 
stock business, and then came to what is 
known as the Dime Box neighborhood, Lee 
county, following agricultural pursuits there 
five years. In 1877 Mr. Adkins embarked in 
isercantile pursuits in Giddings, county scat 
of Lee county, where he continued that ocen- 
pation until death, March 22, 1891. He was 
also engaged in stock raising and farming, 
and owned a steam brick yard, a livery stable, 
gce. In his political views, he was identified 
with the Democratic party, and religiously, 
was a member of the Baptist Church. 
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December 19, 1872, in the Striug Prairie 
neighborhood, Lee county, Mr. Adkins was 
united in marriage with Martha E. McClan- 
ahan. Since her husband’s death. Mrs. Ad- 
kins has resided with her brother, Harvey 


McClanahan. 
PSS Ye 


OHN T. RICKS, one of the representa- 
J tive citizens of Williamson county, was 
born in Nelson county, Kentucky, July 
7, 1818, a son of William and Susan (Chal- 
fant) Ricks, natives also of that State. The 
paternal grandfather of our subject was a 
Revolutionary soldier, and his wife was a rel- 
ative of General Cox, who served with W. 
H. Harrison. William Ricks died in 1832. 
He was the father of six children: Eleanor, 
John T., Nancy, Louisa, Margaret J. and 
William. The last named now resides in 
Pettis county, Missouri. Only four of the 
children are now living. 

John T. Ricks, the subject of this sketch, 
and the only one in his father’s family to 
come to Texas received a limited education, 
aud was reared to farm-life. In 1836, at the 
age of eighteen, he removed with his widowed 
mother and her family to Missouri, where he 
lived in several different counties. At the 
time of the Mormon uprising, he assisted in 
raising a company, of which he was made 
Lieutenant, and they went to Independence, 
Missouri, the Mormon stronghold. The 
Mormons, however, surrendered, and no blood 
was shed. In 1840 Mr. Ricks returned to 
Kentucky, went thence to Missouri, in 1850 
to California, where he followed mining fif- 
teen months, and then went again to Mis: 
souri. In 1856 he located in Texas, where 
he followed carpentering in Webberville two 
years, and then engaged in buying horses in 
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Mexico. From 1860 until 1862 he followed | band, Mr. Wilson, caine to Texas at the age 
merchandising, was then a member of the of nine years. In 1561 he entered the Con- 
State Guards one year, and at the close of the federate service, in Tom Green's Rifles, Cap- 
war, Mr. Ricks found himself financially | tain MeLaren’s Company, Hood's Brigade, 
ruined. In 1869 he opened a mereantile | Fourth Texas Regiment; served four years, 
store in Round Rock, Williamson county, in and was wounded at Drury’s Bluff. He was 
partnership with H. B. Sheppard, which he discharged in the following February, after 
continned two years, after which he bought | which he returned to North Carolina. He 


and improved a tract of raw land, erected a! was married December 22, 1864, and in Oc- 
fine rock house, made many other valuable | tober, 1865, came to Williamson county, 
improvements, aud still resides on this place, | Texas, where he died June 28, 1868. Mr. 
locatgd one mile frum the city. He also) and Mrs. Ricks have had no children of their 
owns two other improved farms, and his | own, but have an adopted son, Frank C. Ricks. 
attention is now given to his land interests, ; He became a member of the family at the 
in the loaning of money, ete. aye of seven years, and is now fifteen years 
Mr. Ricks was firet married in Missouri, | old. Mr. Ricks takes an active interest in 
in 1852, to Miss Emily Homes, a native of polities, was formerly identified with the 
Kentueky, and they had two children, both | Democratic party, but is now independent. 
now deceased. The wife and mother died in | Socially, he affiliates with the Royal Arch 
July, 1855, and in 1860, in Texas, our subject Matone and the E. O. O. F., and in religion, 
married Virginia E. Glascock. She died in | both he and his wife are members of the 
February, 1870, and in Austin, in the follow- Baptist Church. 
ing year, he married his present wife, Mrs. 
Augusta Wilson. She is a daughter of Dr. 
T. T. Sandifer, a native of South Carolina, 
but who afterward removed to North Car- 
olina, where he followed the practice of medi- 
eine. He still resides in that State, but is 
retired from the active duties of his profes- 
sion. At one time he was a member of the 
Legislature. His father, Philip Sandifer, 
was also a native of South Carolina, and was 
a prominent planter and slave-owner. The 
great-prandfather of Mra. Ricks, Zacheus 
Wilson, was one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. Dr. Sandifer and 
wife had four children: Sarah, Augusta, 
Calvin (deceased), and Robert. The latter, 
an attorney by profession, resides in North 
Carolina, where he has served two terms in 
the State Senate, and was elected to the same 
in the present year. Mrs. Ricks’ first hus- 
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B. SHEPPARD, one of tke enter- 
| prising and successful citizens of 
J Williamson county, was born in 
Georgia, November 20, 1837, a son of 
William and Susan ( Adams) Sheppard, native 
of South Carolina. The father came to 
Texas, enlisted in the late war in 1862, and 
his death occurred at Galveston, in 1864. 
The mother died in Georgia. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sheppard had five children: Eliza, a resident 
of Newton county, Texas; H. B., our sub- 
ject; Nancy, wife of Elijah Kelly, of San 
Augustine county; William A., a resident of 
Georgia; and John, a ieee of Newton 
county, Texas. ` 
fi. B. Shephard, came to Texas with his 
parents in 1849, at the age of ten years, 
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locating in Jasper county. He received a 
limited education, and at the age of fifteen 
years was employed as a mail-carrier. He re- 
mained under the parental roof until twenty- 
one years of age, after which he followed 
clerking eight years, and in the winter of 
1860 embarked in merchandising in Round 
Rock, Williamson county. At the opening of 
the late war Mr. Sheppard hired a substitute, 
but later was conscripted, and served in the 
commissary department, held the rank of 
Captain, and held another position under the 
Goverment. In the spring of 1866, Mr. 
Sheppard resumed merchandising, which he 
continued until 1882, and in that year sold 
his store. He has held the office of Tax As- 
sessor four years, served as County Commis- 
sioner three years, and is now assisting in 
conducting a general mercantile business. 
In addition to this, he also owns a large 
tract of land, where he was formerly 
engaged in stock-raising, but he now rents 
his farın. 

Mr. Sheppard was married in Round Rock, 
in 1862, to Miss T. C. Blair, who was born 
in Gibson county, Tennessee, July 8, 1839, a 
daughter of D. D. Blair, a native also of that 
State. The latter came to Williamson county, 
Texas, in 1854, where he died in 1868. Mr. 
Sheppard takes an active interest in the Dem- 
ocyatic party, and has held many minor and 
prominent offices. Socially, he is a Royal 


Arch Mason and a member of the Knights of 


Honor and the I. O. O. F. 


wife are members of 


Both he and his 
the Presbyterian 


PSU LY 
W. PROCTOR, one of Williamson 


Church. 
county’s most enterprising business 


D men,was born in Maine, September 11, 


1838, a son of Jason and Mary (Whitehouse) 
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Proctor, natives also of that State. The pat- 
ernal grandfather came from England. The 
maternal grandfather, Thomas Whitehouse, 
was a native of Maine, of English extraction, 
and was an influential and public spirited 
man. Mr. and Mrs. Proctor had two child- 
ren, and the last known of the oldest son his 
residence was in Ohio, but nothing has been 
heard from him since that time. 

D. W. Proctor, the subject of this sketch, 
was left an orphan at the age of seven years, 
and he grew to manhood in New York city, 
under the care of an uncle. He received no 
educational advantages, and while in that 
city worked in a printing office. From 1860 
to 1862 he followed mining in Colorado, and 
in the latter year engaged in the electrotype 
business in St. Louis. In 1864, after some 
experience with army tactics, Mr. Proctor re- 
turned to New York; traveled for a time; 
conducted a restaurant in Boston; from 
March, 1866 to 1870, was engaged in rail- 
roading in Minneapolis, Minnesota; in the 
latter year removed to Galveston, and after- 
ward located in Liberty county, Texas. 
While in Liberty county he engaged in mer- 
chandising and the cattle business, driv- 
ing beef cattle to Louisiana, and had a large 
and profitable trade. He also fitted up 
wagons, and sold goods over the country. 
After closing business there, Mr. Proctor 
drifted to Galveston, and in 1877 opened a 
mercantile store at Corn Hill, Williamson 
county. In 1878 he erected a large steam 
gin, and in 1879 closed his mercantile busi- 
ness, since which time he has been engaged 
in farming and ginning. For the past few 
years our subject has handled stock quite en- 
tensively, having a registered male Jersey, 
and also has both the Percheron and roadster 
horses. Since erecting his gin, he makes 
about 600 bales of cutton annually. 
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Mr. Proctor was married in 1874, to Miss | 


Maggie Robertson, who was born in Missis- 
sippi, in March, 1854, a daughter of widow 
Robertson, who came to Texas during the late 
war. To this union has been born three 
children: E. M., born November 17, 1875; 
Etta, January 5, 1877; and Mary Bell, May 
20, 1888. Mr. Proctor takes an active in- 
terest in politics, voting with the People’s 
party, but was formerly identified with the 
Democratic party. Ile affiliates with the I. 
O. O. F., and Farmers Alliance, and both he 
and his wife are members of the Methodist 
Church. 


DHA 


APTAIN THOMAS S. DOUGLASS, 

a farmer of Lee county, is a son of 
James and Lucy (Senrlock) Douglass, 

of Scotch descent. The ancestors settled in 
North Carolina before the Revolutionary 
war, The grandfather of our subject, James 
Douglass, moved with his family to Sumner 
county, Tennessee, where he raised a large 
family. In 1856 there were 500 of that 
name in Sumner county. When a young 
man the father of onr subject moved to Louisi- 
ana, where he was married in 1826, but on 
account of failing health returned to Tenneg- 
see. In 1852 he came to Texas, first locating 
in Orange county, but two years later came 
to Lee county, where he died in 1884, aged 
eighty-fonr years. The mother died in 1876. 
Mr. Douglass was a thrifty farmer and large 
land owner, a stanch Democrat in his polit- 
ical views, and a member of the Methodist 
Church. Mr. and Mrs. Douglass were the pa- 
rents of four children: Wiliiam A., deceased; 
Rebecca A., wife of Judge Thomas H. 
Brenan, of Lexington, Texas; Felicianna, de- 
ceased; Thomas S., the subject of this sketch. 


7i: 

Thomas S. Donglass was burn in Sumner 
county, Tennessee, September 17, 1838, and 
came tu Texas with his parents in 1852.) In 
August, 1861, he enlisted as First Lieutenant 
of Company H, Second Texas Infantry, and 
took part in the battles of Shiloh, Farming- 
ton, Inka, Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou and 
sieve of Vickaburg. After the battle of Iuka 
he was promoted to Captain of his company. 
Mr. Douglass was severely wounded in the 
head by the bursting of a shell at the siege 
of Vicksburg, remained in a hospital for a 
time, and was then paroled and returned 
home. The regiment was afterward reor- 
ganized and stationed at Galveston, and Mr. 
Douglass served as Provost Marshal until the 
surrender. After the close of the war he pur- 
chased his present farm of 300 acres. He 
has always taken an active interest in poli- 
ties, is a stanch Democrat, but has never 
sought public office. Socially, he is a Royal 
Arch Mason, and religiously, a Steward in 
the Methodist Church. 

September 22, 1863, after his return froin 
Vicksburg, Mr. Douglass married Miss Ada, 
a daughter of Mrs. M. Massey. The latter 
was a niece of the noted Captain Shaw, a 
prominent character in early Texas history. 
She moved with her parents from Missouri to 
Texas in 1856. Mr. and Mrs. Douglass have 
had four children: Arthur and Ellen, de- 
ceased; Homer, at home; and a babe un- 


named. 

J drug business at Florence, Williamson 
county, was born in this city, October 

30, 1863. He attended the common schools 

of Florence, and in 1883, at the age twenty 

years, began clerking in the drug store of his 
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FRANK ATKINSON, engaged in the 
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brother, George C. In 1886 he purchased 
and took charge of the business, which he 
still continues, and also owns a half interest 
in another drug store. Heis oneof the most 
enterprising young business men of Florence. 

Mr. Atkinson was married in this city, 
January 20, 1889, to Bertha R., a danghter 
of C. C. Ridley. She was born in Rutherford 
county, Tennessee, and, her mother having 
died when she was small, was raised by an 
aunt, the wife of Dr. George Crosthwit. Mr. 
Ridley was again married and moved to Flor- 
ence, Texas, where Mrs. Atkinson joined him 
in 1885. Our subject and wife have two 
children; John Ridley and Frank. In his 
political views, Mr. Atkinson is a Democrat. 


PLS ARK 


„ANIEL V. GRANT, a merchant of 
D Liberty Hill, Williamson county, ie a 
=< son of Matthew M. and Sarah M. 
(Brown) Grant. The following is extracted 
from an autobiography of Matthew M. Grant. 
The family name was brought from Scotland 
before the Revolutionary war by Alexander 
Grant, the great-grandfather of our subject. 
He was Captain of a company during that 
struggle, and died at about its close from 
wounds received in service. Grandfather 
Daniel Grant was left an orphan at the age 
of seven years, and was bound out to a 
plasterer and stucco worker in Washington, 
District Columbia, where he remained until 
1805. In that year he went to Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, and was soon afterward 
married to Mary McLean, of Scotch descent. 
The McLeans were prominent in Western 
Pennsylvania in an early day, a brother of 
Mrs. Grant, David McLean, having pub- 
lished the Pittsburg Gazette for many years. 


Mr. Grant remained in Westmoreland 


county a number of years, and then settled in 
Butler county, where he died May 18, 1857, 
his wife having survived him many years. 
They were the parents of ten children, all of 
whom are now deceased but four. Matthew 
W. Grant, the eldest child, was born in 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, June 
14, 1808, and at the aye of thirteen years 
was apprenticed to his uncle, David McLean, 
to learn the printer’s trade, serving a term of 
six years. He was married in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, August 7, 1832. In his 
autobiography he says of his wife: “A 
purer-hearted woman than my wife I do not 
think ever lived, and I am glad here to say 
that under God, she has been my earthly sal- 
vation.” Mr. and Mrs. Grant had eight 
children, viz.: James B., who died of cholera 
in his twentieth year; Mary J., died of brain 
fever at the age of ten years; Eliza S. died 
with spasms at three years of age; Rebecca 
D., wife of A. F. Ainsworth, of Liberty Hill; 
and the remainder died in infancy. In closing 
his autobiography, Mr. Grant, says: “And 
now, at the close of the year 1860, in the 
full and perfect enjoyment of all my powers, 
mental and physical, the retrospect of my 
life affords me much satisfaction, and causes 
but little regret. Goodness and mercy have 
truly followed me all my days, and I see 
much in the past to call forth gratitude to 
God, and inspire hope in Him for the future. 
I have no fault to find with this life, while I 
indulge the confident belief that to ‘depart 
and be with Christ’ I shall be perfectly will- 
ing when the Master’s summons come.” 
Daniel V. Grant, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, January 
17, 1835. At the age of thirteen years he 
was employed as clerk at Freeport, Pennsy!l- 
vania, and subsequently was engaged as 
steamboat clerk on a line between Pittsburg 
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and New Orleans. In 1853 he came to 
Texas, was engaged as clerk in a country store 
near Paris, Lamar county, until 1858, and in 
that year embarked in business for himself 
at Gabriel Mille, Williamson county. In 
1867 Mr. Grant came to Liberty Hill, and 
since 1870 has been the leading merchant of 
the town. In 1862 he enlisted as a private in 
Company G, Seventeenth Texas Infantry, was 
soon promoted Second Lieutenant, and later 
cerved as Captain of his company until peace 
was declared. Ie remained onthe west side 
of the Mississippi river, and his services 
were marked with faithfulness and efficiency. 
Iu his political relations, Mr. Grant is a 
Detnocrat. He is Treasurer of the Masonic 
fraternity, and is a Steward and zealous 
worker in the Methodist Church, also a 
teacher in the Sunday-school. 

Captain Grant was married in Lamar 
county, Texas, May 10, 1855, to Melvina T. 
Casbeer. They have had nine children, 
namely: J. M., in charge of the express 
office at Fort Worth; Sarah L., a teacher in 
the preparatory departinent of the South- 
western University at Georgetown; Rebecca 
wife of Mr. Harris, of Goldthwaite, Texas; 
Thomas C., depot agent of the Austin & 
Northwestern Railroad at Liberty Hill; 
James B., who died October 31, 1892; Lil- 
lie, a teacher in the public school of Gold- 
thwaite; Melvina, wife Prof. J. H. Moorly, 
of Liberty Hill; Kate and Margie, at home. 


Wh- ht 4 


RS. MARY J. PHEGLEY, an esti- 
| mable lady and widely known resi- 
dent of Burleson connty, Texas, is 
one of the largest property owners 
in the county, being the widow of Merifield 
Phegley, who was for many years an ener- 
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getic and progressive citizen of this vicinity, 
and who contributed in various ways to the 
advancement and welfare of the community. 

Merifield Phegley was born in Kentucky, 
April 1, 1818, where he grew to manhood. 
Ife was there married, and his first child was 
born in that State. In 1847 he moved to 
Texas and settled in Burleson county, where, 
after one or two moves, he took up his resi- 
dence near Caldwell, where the remainder of 
his life was passed. He was poor when he 
came to the Lone Star State, but by prudent 
management and hard work he acquired a 
comfortable inheritance, and left his family 
comfortably provided for. At the time of 
his death, he had about 1800 acres of valu- 
able land, there being more than 500 acres 
under cultivation on his five or six farms. 
He spent most of his life in farming and 
stock-raising, hogs being his principal pro- 
duction. He was endowed with more than 
ordinary energy and enterprise, and being 
retired aud domestic in his tastes, gave his 
attention strictly to his home interests. He 
was not active in politics, other than casting 
his influence in favor of worthy and capable 
men for office. IIe joined the Baptist Church 
in early life and was ever a worthy member 
of that denomination. Of thorough integ- 
rity, industrious and kind-hearted, he made 
many warm friends in his community, by 
whom he was greatly mourned on his death, 
August 8, 1892. his memory being still 
cherished by those among whom so many 
useful years of his life was spent. 

Mr. Phegley was first married to Miss 
Sarah A Porter, daughter of Benjamin Por- 
ter, of Kentucky, who removed to Texas in 
1847, and in 1848 settled in Mr. Phegley’s 
neighborhood. By this marriage there were 
ten children, six daughters and four sons, 
three of whom died young. and seven attained 
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maturity. Thomas L. now resides in Burle- 
son county; Elnora is the wife of 'H. C. 
Hooten, a prosperous stock-raiser of San Saba 
county; Mary A. married L. Matingale, and 
she has since died, Martha A. married G. W. 
Capps, and she also has departed this life; 
Virginia married R. E. Thompson, and she 
died, leaving one child, Nonie May Thomp- 
son, who is living with her grandmother; 
Alice C. married W. C. Carroll, and she too, 
is now deceased; Rufus C. died at the age of 
sixteen years. The mother of this family 
died January 3, 1878, after a long life of un- 
selfish devotion to the interests of her hns- 
band and children. 

July 1, 1879, Mr. Phegley married the 
subject of this sketch, who was then the 
widow of A. M. Denman, formerly of Miss- 
issippi, where they were married November 
22, 1866. Mr. Denman was born in Madison 
county, Mississippi, June 6, 1841, and en- 
tered the Confederate army before he was 
grown, in which he served until the close of 
| the war. Five of his brothers served in the 
army with him. In 1869 he moved to Texas 
and settled in Burleson county. By this 
marriage there were three children; Edward 
M., unmarried and at home; R. L., who died 
young, and Alex Harris, also at home. 

Mrs. Phegley was the daughter of Harris 
and Frances A. (Hitt) Samuel of South 
Carolina. Her father was left an orphan at 
the tender age of five years, was early inured 
to toil, and learned that self-reliance and per- 
severance which contributed to his future 
success in life. He was a planter and wae 
esteemed a worthy man. He served with 
bravery through the Florida war and render- 
ed efficient service to his country. He was a 
Mason of forty-one years’ standing, and was 
a devoted member of the Methodist Epis. 
copal Church. He died in Mississippi, 





August 12, 1869, after a long and useful life. 

Mre. Phegley had, by her second marriage, 
four children, one of whom died in infancy. 
Those now living are: Merifield, born May 
28, 1880; John S., born December 23, 1883; 
and Frances D., born January 23, 1885. 

Mrs. Phegley is a woman of unusual in- 
telligence and ability, and manages her large 
possessions with care and profit. She is a 
useful member of the Baptist Church. Her 
long residence and business ability have ren- 
dered her well known throughout her com- 
munity, where she is universally esteemed for 
her many worthy traits of character. 


fe OQ he 
| F. ALEXANDER, a popular and 





successful real-estate dealer of Gid- 
dings, Texas, was born in Tennessee, 
January 15, 1814, son of Adley and 
Susan (Alexander) Alexander, both natives 
of Mecklenberg, North Carolina. The father 
was a farmer and died at an early age from 
the effects of a fall from a horse, being ouly 
twenty-six years of age at the time of his 
death. The mother survived him many years, 
living to the great age of eighty-eight, and 
died near Giddings in 1886. 

The subject of this sketch was the only 
child and was reared on a farm, and followed 
agricultural pursuits until 1872. January 
1, 1839, he settled in the vicinity of Victoria, 
in Victoria county, Texas, his nearest neigh- 
bor being twenty-eight miles away. The 
country was wild, ‘all kinds of game, includ- 
ing deer, turkeys and a few buffalo and bear, 
roamed over the vast tracts of land that had 
never known the touch of plow or. harrow. 
In 1847 our subject settled near Evergreen, 
where he lived ten years. This place was 
then in Washington county. After remain- 
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ing there for the time mentioned he moved 
within a mile and a half of the same place, 
settling ona farm, which he cultivated for 
twelve years. About this time he began to 
engage in land speculation, which he found 
su profitable that he eventually removed to 
Giddings, where he has since followed the 
real-estate business. 

Mr. Alexander was married, November 8, 
1536, to Miss Louisa Murphree, daughter of 
Stephen Murphree, and they had tour sons 
and one daughter, all yet living. The wife 
died July 25, 1855, at the age of thirty-seven 
years. She was a inember of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which she was a devout 
and active worker. After twenty years our 
subject married again, this second wife being 
Mrs. Saletha Harrison, who died in 1886, 
aged sixty-two years. Our subject has been 
a member of the I. O. O. F. for many yeara. 
He does not take very much interest in poli. 
ties, but is an honest, worthy, public-spirited 
and popular man. No one stands higher in 
the csteem of his fellow-citizens than the 
subjectof this sketch. Ile is a man of warm 
sensibilities, firm in his friendships and un- 
swerving in the discharge of his duties. Few 
men in the State are so generally admired 
and liked by the people and none are more 
deservedly popular. 


a 


f J. NELSON, whose history is here 
outlined in brief, is worthy of recog- 
N nition as one of the prisoners of Will- 
iamson county. A resident of the 
State since 1856 he has become identified 
with many early events, and has witnessed 
the development and growth of the frontier 
into one of the most admirable of the bril- 
liant galaxy of States. Mr. Nelson is a na- 
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tive of Sweden, born July 24, 1835; he was 
reared to the life of a farmer, learning the 
habits of economy and industry that insure 
success. Without capital except the energy 
bestowed by nature, and without inheritance 
except a good name, he determined to try his 
fortunes in the New World. He embarked 
at Gottenberg in company witb his father’s 
family, arriving at New Orleans by way of 
Boston, and continuing the journey thence 
to Texas. The father located four miles south 
of Georgetown in Williamson county, and 
there with the aid of his eon developed the 
most excellent tract of land and built a home; 
they labored and managed together with inde- 
fativable zeal until the opening of hostilities 
between the North and the South. A. J. 
Nelson then entered the Confederate service, 
and was detailed to transport supplics. When 
the war was ended he accepted the result as 
a satisfactory solution of the great problein, 
laid aside his uniform for the garb of a citi- 
zen, and resumed his former occupation. He 
was extensively engaged in the live-stock trade, 
which he was conducting with much profit, 
when the stringency in the money market of 
1872 compelled him to suspend operations, 
though without loss. He afterwards invested 
his capital in real-estate, and turned his atten- 
tion especially to agriculture. The first pur- 
chase of land was a tract of 450 acres; six 
years later, in 1866, he made an additional 
purchase, and in 1871 bought the old home 
place. Of late years he has been feeding 
cattle for the market, shipping annually from 
100 to 200 head. His landed estates aggre- 
gate 8,000 acres, 2,000 acres of which are in 
an advanced state of cultivation. Reaping 
large harvests, he does not dispose of a crop 
until he can do so with profit. 

The father of our subject was born in the 
year 1802, and died in 1884; he was a man 
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of sterling worth, and was highly respected. 


He was married to Emma Hanson, and they 
reared four children: Matilda, wife of A. 
Newlin; A. J., whose name heads this notice; 
August, who died in 1866, and Lena, wife of 
A. J. Palm: four children died in infancy. 

Mr. Nelson was married in January 4, 
1870, to Hattie, daughter of John Nelson. 
She was born in 1850, and at the age of 
seventeen years came to Texas; they are the 
parents of six children: Mary B., Carl A., 
Oscar A., Elda, Thomas and Walter. 

Upon the organization of the First National 
Bank, of Georgetown, Mr. Nelson became one 
of the heavy stockholders, and was elected 
Vice-president of the corporation, a fitting 
recognition of his superior ability as a finan- 
cier. Politically, he attiliates with the Dem- 
ocratic party; in his religious faith he adheres 
to the teachings of the Lutheran Church. 


{SOF 
ENNETH MURCHISON, one of the 


leading farmers and pioneer settlers « f 

Bastrop county, was born in Travis 

county, Texas, December 17, 1841, a 
son of Alexander and Mary (Nicholson) Mur- 
chison, natives of North Carolina, and of 
Scotch parentage. The parents spent four 
years in Tennessee, and in 1839 came by 
water to Texas, landing at the mouth of the 
Brazos river, at what is now known as Vel- 
asco. They then hired ox teams of a Mr. 
Moore, and landed in Travis county, iu June, 
1839. Atthat time only a few people re- 
sided in the county, and their daughter, 
Nancy J., is supposed to be the first white 
child born in Travis county. Mr. Murchi- 
son erected many of the first houses in Aus- 
tin, but remained in that city only a few 
years, after which he began farming on Gil- 
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den’s creek. Three years later he embarked 
in the manufacture of hats in Bastrop, baving 
been a hatter by trade, and after the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States came to 
Cedar Creek. He followed farming and stock- 
raising until his death, which occurred in 
1873. Mr. Murchison did not participate in 
the war of 1846, but was a member of the 
minute men of his country, and took part in 
a number of engagements with the Indians. 
During his residence in Cedar Creek the In- 
dians were very troublesome. During the ` 
late war he espoused the cause of the South, 
and donated of his means to support the 
army. At that time he owned a large body 
of land, an immense herd of cattle, was con- 
sidered one of the most successful raisers of 
hogs in the county, and furnished the Blind 
and Insane Asylum, of Austin, with pork. 
When Mr. Murchison first came to the 
county, milling was done on the San Marcos 
river, a distance of about forty miles, and it 
required a week to make the trip. Society 
was of rough nature, but pure and honest, 
and churches and schools were scarce. A 
brother of Mr. Murchison, Daniel Murchison, 
was one of Austin’s very first settlers, and 
was a noted land locater. After the Germans 
came into Texas he moved to New Browns- 
ville, was looked upon by the Germans as a 
leading man, and located must of their land 
for them. He afterward married a German 
lady, and his death occurred in that county. 
During the war he was a Union man, and af- 
ter the close of the struggle was a member of 
the Reconstruction Convention of Texas. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander Murchison were the par- 
ents of seven children, five of whom grew to 
years of maturity: Isabella, widow of H. T. 
Holt, and a resident of this county; Mary 
C., of Georgetown, is the widow of Dr. J. F. 
DeBardleben; Kenneth, our subject; Peter, 
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deceased, whose widow resides in Bastrop | 10,000 head of cattle, bnt at the close of that 
county; Alexander D., also of this county. | struggle only a few head were left, which 
The mother was born July 8, 1804, and now | were brought from Llano county, they having 
lives with her son, aged eighty-eight years. | been taken there in 1857. 
Her mother lived to be about 110 years of December 24, 1868, our subject was united 
age. , in marrige with Miss Martha Willmoth 
The subject of this sketch, Kenneth Mur- | White, a native of Bastrop county, and a 
chison, entered the army at the age of nine- | daughter of Hamilton and Tabitha (Hutchin- 
teen years, joining Company B, Seventh | son) White, natives of Virginia. They came 
Texas Volunteer Infantry, under Colonel R. | to Texas in 1836, were among the pioneer 
T. P. Allen, and later under Colonel G. W. | settlers of Bastrop, and also resided in eastern 
Jones, Sr., of Bastrop. He served in the) Texas. The father was a noted Indian 
| 








Trans- Mississippi Department, took part in fighter in this section. Mr. and Mre. Mur- 
the battles of Mansfield and Pleasant Hill, | chison have had eight children, five now liv- 
after which, with Walker’s brigade, was or- ing: Peter A., Celestia, Nora, Stella and 
dered back to Texas. Mr. Murchison was | Kenneth. Mr. Murchison is a member of 
captured at Pleasant Hill, but exchanged | the A. F. & A. M., Red Rock Lodge, No. 
eleven days later, for Confederate soldiers | 310. 

captured on the east side of the river, after 

which he rejoined his command at Alexandria, POA Oe 

Louisiana. Previous to the above mentioned 
battle, our subject took part in several 
minor engagements, the most noted being 
Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, where Walker's ! 

regiment was engaged against a regiment of 
negroes. He was elected First Lieutenant 
of his company, and surrendered at Clear came to this State the year previous, served 
Creek, Texas. On entering the army his | in the Texas revolution, and was wounded 
company comprised 125 men. but at the close | at the battle of San Jacinto, from which he 


RS. SARAH J. WALKER, is the 
widow of William W. Walker, who 
was born and raised in Alabama. He 
came to Texas with a sister, Mrs. P. 


Allen, in 1836. His brother, Martin Walker, 





of the struggle only thirty of the original | never fully recovered. He made his home 
number were left. After returning home | with his brother the most of his life, and his 
Mr. Murchison engaged in farming and stock- | death occurred in March, 1889. He had a 
raising, and remained with his parents until small estate, which he left to his brother’s 
1870, when he purchased his present farm of | children. William W. Walker located at 
500 acres. Only forty acres of the place was | Bastrop when that place contained only two 
then under cultivation, and the walls of his | houses, and the second night after his arrival 
present residence were then standing. The | here he was wounded in the shoulder with 
floor was also made by a Mr. Litton, with a, an Indian arrow, while looking after his 
whip saw. Mr. Murchison has 150 acres of | horses. He made several trips to Houston 
his place uoder cultivation, and is engaged | in the freighting business, served in the 
quite extensively in the stock business. At | ranging service for a time, had many skirm- 
the opening of the late war his father had | ishes with the Indians, and experienced all 
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the hardships and privations of pioneer life. | Viola, at home. 


Mrs. Walker is a member 


Mr. Walker continued farming in this county | of the Methodist Church, and her husband 


until 1849, and in that year went overland 
to California, where he followed freighting 
and mining for two years, returning to Bas- 
trop county in July, 1853. Previous to 
going to that State he had purchased 250 
acres of land of a Mr. Chambers, which his 
brother Martin had partially improved while 
he was absent. After returning to this 
county he began farming on this place, where 
he died December 25, 1888. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Walker is the daughter of 
James and Mary A. (Aplin) Stevenson, 
natives of Kentucky. The father was a son 
of John Stevenson, who moved to Missouri, 
where he afterward died. He was a Meth- 
odist minister. James Stevenson came to 
Bastrop county, Texas, in 1852, where he 
followed agricultural pursuite three years, 
and in 1885 purchased land and located in 
Hays county. His death occurred in that 
county in 1865. Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson 
were the parents of eleven children, namely: 


Celia A., who married R. Williams; Sarah, 


J., now Mrs. Walker,; John Y., a resident 
of Kyle; Joe, of West Texas; Constant D., 
widow of L. Collier; Azariah B., engaged in 
the Land Office at San Antonio; William L., 
of Kyle; Taylor, a rancher at Fort Stockton; 
Margaret, wife of Thomas Brudlove, of Drip- 
ping Springs, Texas, and Mary, wife of B. 
Davis. Mrs. Stevenson died in November, 
1892, at the age of eighty-two years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker were married in 1854, and 
reared a family of nine children, as follows: 
Annie B., widow of E. Watson and a resident 
of Burleson county; Walter, deceased at the 
age of twenty-three years; Eddie, a farmer 
of Caldwell county; Wellmam, engaged in the 
same occupation in Bastrop county; and 


Charlie, William, John, Robert E., and 


was a member of the Presbyterian Church. 
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ALLANT R. DAVIS, a retired farmer 
of Elgin, Bastrop county, was born in 
| Georgia, April 25, 1829, a son of 
James L. and Nancy (Floyd) Davis, 
natives also of that State. The father was 
a farmer and minister, and, in connection 
with Parson Trian, organized the first Bap- 
tist Church in Texas. He subsequently 
moved to Limestone county, and his death 
occurred while on a visit to his daughter, 
Mrs. Clamp, in Georgetown, March 8, 1879. 
His wife died in January, 1878. The parents 
were married July 29, 1823, and lived to- 
gether fifty-four years, six months and fifteen 
days. They had eight children—Richard W., 
the eldest in order of birth; Martha, wife of 
J. E. Sherrod; Gallant R., our subject; 
Asena, wife of Mr. Clamp, of Georgetown; 
Mary, now Mrs. William Stanley; Sarah J., 
wife of Giles G. Nantz; Emma E., now Mrs. 
James Demovel, and Keziah H., wife of 
William Cleveland. 

Gallant R. Davis, the subject of this 
notice, came with his parents to Texas in 
the fall of 1838, at the age of nine years, 
locating on New Year’s creek. They spent 
the following three years in Rhodaville, Fay- 
ette county, lived near the town of Travis, 
Austin county, for a time; purchased and 
lived on a farm six years in Washington 
county; spent the next ten years in Austin 
county; two years in Milam county; during 
the years of 1851-52 was at Round Rock, 
Williamson county, and then came to Bas- 
trop county. During all these moves Mr. 
Davis was accompanied by his father. The 
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former furmerly owned a farm eighteen miles | 
north of Bastrop, where he raised a large | raiser of Wyoming; Nanny D., wife of Rev. 


family of children. In 1887 he came to 
Elgin, invested his means in town property, 
which he rents, and also has a good, com- 
modious residence. During the late war 
Mr. Davis enlisted in Company C, Allen's 
regiment, in the Trans-Mississipi Depart- 
ment, and served in Arkansas and Louisiana. 
During the march from this State to Camp 
Nelson, Arkaneas, in August, nearly the en- 
tire regiment became sick. After remaining 
ill for a long time, Mr. Davis received a 
final discharge, and returned home, but after 
recovering his health served on detached 
duty, having been principally engaged in 
driving beef cattle. 

At Round Rock, Williamson county, in 
1852, our subject was united in marriage 
with Mies Emily Pettijohn, a daughter of 
Andrew and Mary [ettijohn, natives of 
Indiana and Illinois, respectively. The pa- 
rents located in Williamson county, Texas, 
in 1852, but afterward came to Bastrop 
county, where the father died in 1968. The 
mother departed this life five days previous 
to her husband. They were the parents of 
six children, viz: John, who died while in 
service in the late war; Emily, now Mrs. 
Davis; Jacob, who was wounded at the battle 
of Shiloh, returned hone, and died at Rock- 
dale, in 1892: Rachel, deceased in 1879, was 
the wife of B. T. Middleton, who served as 
Captain in the Civil war, and died at Rock- 
dale, December 15, 1892; Andrew, also a 
soldier in the war; and Samuel, a farmer of 
Erath county, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
have had nine children, six now living, as 
foilowe: Andrew J., a farmer of Wichita 
county, Texas; Mary A., wife of Dr. F. 
Martin, an eminent physician of Kyle, this 
State; James W., engaged in the lumber 





business at Manor; Gallant W., a stock- 


M. T. Martin, a minister of Mississippi, and 
Dora L., wife of B. J. Gresham, a merchant 
of Smithville, Bastrop county. Mr. Davis is 
independent in his political views, affiliates 
with the Masonie fraternity, and both he and 
his wife are members of the Methodist 
Church. 
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ENRY ff. GILLEY, a prominent farm- 

“ft er and stock-raiser of Burleson county, 
) *\ Texas, was born at the mouth of the 
Brazos river in this State, in 1846, 
At the age of fifteen, before he had any edu- 
cational advantages he entered the Con- 
federate army, enlisting in the Second Texas 
Infantry, with which he went at once to the 
front, rendezvonsing in west Tennessee and 
north Mississippi, reaching them in time to 
take part in the battle of Shiloh and the en- 
gagement at Corinth. He was in all the sub- 
sequent operations to the investment and fall 
of Vicksburg. The mettle of the boy soldier 
was tried many times during these few months, 
but he acquitted him self worthily on all oc- 
casions, and more than once received the com- 
mendation of his immediate commander. 
While the Federals were tunnelling under 
Vicksburg, volunteers were called for upon 
one oceasion in the vicinity of where his com- 
pany was stationed, for the purpose of at- 
tempting to dislodge a party of workmen who 
were vigorously prosecuting their labdrs just 
outside the Confederate breastworks. Young 
Gilley offered his services, and for four days 
he and his comrades devoted themselvea ener. 
getically, and finally with success to the task 
of routing the Federals. After the fall of 
Vicksburg, young Gilley cime west and again 
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entered the service in the Trans-Mississippi. 


Department, serving in this department until 
the close of hostilities. 

The war over he began freighting between 
Galveston and interior towns, and was profit- 
ably engaged in this for about four years. 
He then turned his attention to the stock 
business, buying and driving to Alexandria, 
Lonisiana, then the great cattle market of the 
Southwest. He followed this for about fif- 
teen years, when he bought his present farm, 
situated five miles southwest of Caldwell, 
which he stocked and at once engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits. Since that date he has ac- 
tively and energetically carried on these two 
pursuits together. He has about 400 head 
of cattle, 350 head of sheep and other stock 
in proportion, and produces the average yield 
of general farm products, of which cotton 
and corn are the chief staples. Mr. Gilley’s 
farm 18 one of the best located places in 
Burleson county, lying well with respect to 
water, timber, drainage, market and other 
conveniences, and is above the average in 
point of general improvements. His resi- 
dence, occupying an eminence of more than a 
hundred feet above the general surroundings, 
commands a fine view of the farm as well as 
of the country for several miles around. Mr. 
Gilley is devoted strictly to his daily pur- 
suits, giving but little attention to public 
matters. Hae interests himself in matters of 
general concern to the farming community, 
and lends a helping hand to all movements 
calculated to stimulate industry or in any way 
benefit the cause of husbandry. Improved 
methods of agriculture, immigration of de- 
sirable settlers, public schools supported by 
State government, the observance of law, the 
preservation of order, a fostering of a moral 
and religious feeling, and the general interest 
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of socie:y, find in him a ready advocate and 
willing helper. 

January 12, 1866, Mr. Gilley married Miss 
N. E. Brymer, a daughter of A. R. and 
Ashtie Brymer and a sister of William Bry- 
mer, in whose sketch, which appears in this 
volume, will be found the facts in reference 
to Mrs. Gilley’s ancestry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilley have had nine children, the two eldest 
of whom were twins and died in infancy. 
The others are: Henrietta, now deceased; 
William Edward, John C., Emma, Harold, 
Maggie and Annie. 

The religious connection of the family is 
with the Methodist Church. Mr. Gilley’s 
father, the Rev. Hays B. Gilley, was for 
many years an active minister -of this church, 
and was widely known in central and south- 
ern Texas. Reference to him will be found 
in the sketch of Thomas F. Gilley, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this volume. 


SALI YP 


DEN J. WORLEY, of Rockdale, 

| Milam county, is a son of Aden and 
Mary (Burden) Worley. The great- 
grandfather of our subject, William 
Worley, came from Ireland to America, lo- 
cating in North Carolina. He took part in 
the struggle for independence, and lived to 
the age of ninety-five years. The grandfather 
of onr subject, William Worley, was a sol- 
dier in the war of 1812, and raised his family 
in North Carolina. Aden Worley, Sr., was 
born in that State in 1801, after attaining 
his manhood moved to Georgia, was there 
married, and after the birth of his third child 
removed to Randolph county, Alabama. In 
1859 they came to the Lone Star State, 
stopping for a short time in Panola county, 
and then located in Upshur county, where 
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the mother died in 1863 and the father in 
4867. They were the parents of eleven chil- 
dren, namely: Nancy, now Mre. Thomas 
Weaver, of Upshur connty; John W., of 
Arkansas; America T., now Mrs. Riley, of 
Wheeler, Upshur county; J. M., of Milam 
county; Aden J., our subject; Mary M., wife 
of D. L. Berry, of Milam county; Sarah J., 
Cynthia A. and Martha J., deceased; and 
Rebecca T., wife of Samuel Patrick, of Parker 
county, Texas. 

Aden J. Worley was born in Randolph 
county, Alabaina, February 1, 1845, where 
be passed his boyhood days. In 1859 he 
came with his parents to Texas. In 1864 he 
joined the Confederate army, was mustered 
into service at Fort Jerusha, Louisiana, in 
Company H, Eighteenth Texas Infentry, a 
consolidated regiment, and saw immediate 
action. They were surrounded by a Federal 
force 15,000 strong, under General Banks, 
and after a desperate resistance, during which 
the little band of 500 killed more than they 
numbered, they were compelled to surrender. 
Mr. Worley was taken prisoner, and remained 
at the Picayune Cotton Press prison until 
July 14, when he was exchanged and re- 
turned home. A short time afterward he 
again joined his command at Monticello, 
Arkansas, and at Camden witnessed the trial 
and execution of Captain Grimes for alleged 
treason. Mr. Worley was paroled at Hemp- 
stead. In 1868 he came to Milam county, 
locating four miles from the present site of 
Rockdale, where he remained until 1873. 
In that year he purchased his present farın, 
ten miles from this city, but in 1892 he 
moved to Rockdale. Politically, he aftiliates 
with the Democratic party, and, socially, ie 
a member of the Masonic and Odd- Fellows 
orders. 

Mr. Worley was married in Upshur county, 
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Texas, June 20, 1865, to Mary, a daughter 
of Augustus Bishop. To this union have 
been born eleven children, viz.: Eliza, now 
Mrs. P. J. Gillespie, of Rockdale; Martha, 
wife of J. M. Field, of Milam county; Jaines, 
at home; Lulu, now Mrs. W. W. Clark, of 
thie county; Aden O., deceased; Ivey, John, 
Emma, Frank, Ola and George at home. 
The family arg Methodists in their religious 


belief. 
F stock raiser of Milam county, is a son 

of John and Sarah (Walker) Clement. 
The first member of this family in America, 
Pope Clement, came as a stowaway from 
France, and was a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary war. The grandfather of our subject, 
Stephen Clement, was raised in North Caro- 
lina, and died in Tennessee. John Clement, 
the father of our subject, was burn and raised 
in Granville county, North Carolina, but 
when a young inan went to Tennessee. He 
was married in Dickson county, that State, 
in 1829, and a short time afterward located 
in McNairy county, where he died in 1890. 
IIe was a well-informed man, took a great 
interest in politices, voted with the Demo- 
cratic party, was a prominent secessionist, 
and a leading worker in the Methodist 
Church. The maternal grandfather of our 
subject, Nelson Walker, was a soldier under 
Jackson in the war of 1812, and was orig- 
inally from Virginia. Mr. and Mrs. Clement 
had six children: Frank, our subject; Eliz- 
abeth, now Mrs. Short, of Jackson, Tennes- 
see; Nancy and Sarah, deceased; Brunette, 
now Mrs. Jester, of Chester county, Tennes- 
eee; and Susan, also of that county. The 
mother died in 1859, at the age of forty-two 
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RANK CLEMENT, a farmer and 
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years. The father afterward married a Miss 
Jester, and they had two children, only one 
of whom is now living. 

Frank Clement was born in McNairy 
county, Tennessee, October 3, 1831. He 
was employed as a carpenter in his native 
State until 1859, and in that year came to 
Titus county, Texas. Ten years later he 
located on his present place in Milam county, 
ten miles west of Rockdale, where he now 
has 550 acres, 150 acres cultivated. In ad- 
dition to general farming, he has also given 
considerable attention to stock-raising. Mr. 
Clement is independent in his political rela- 
tions, and, socially, is a Master Mason, a 
member of Rockdale lodge, also of the Odd- 
Fellows, K. of H. and the K. L. of H. 

In McNairy county, Tennessee, December 
20, 1854, he was united in marriage with 
Martha Bryant. They have had ten children, 
namely: Lillian B., wife of J. H. Bonds, of 
Milam county; A. J., a graduate of Vander- 
bilt College, practiced law in Cameron, Texas, 
one year, and died of typhoid fever; Frank, 
of Cameron; Annie, deceased, was a teacher 
in the public schools; William K., attending 
the Georgetown University; George C.,a law 
student; Samuel J., attending the Huntsville 
Normal School; Jack B., Mattie and Jones 
W. at home. 

MUCH CTO 0 

H. YOUNG, a farmer and stock- 

B raiser of Williamson county, was born 
ke in DeWitt county, Texas, May 1, 1848, 
a son of H. R. and Celina W. (Bird) Young. 
The father was born in Warren county, Missis- 
sippi,in 1806,and is said to have been the first 
male child born in that county. The mother 
was born in North Carolina, on December 
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sissippi, and came to Texas in an early day, 
when the Indians were still numerous. Mr. 
Young was wounded in the Indian fight at 
Pepper’s creek, and also took part in many 
other battles. After locating in DeWitt 
county, he assisted in the founding of York- 
town, was a leader in his political party, and 
at one time served as County Judge of Go- 
liad county. His principal occupation was 
farming and stock-raising, and after his chil- 
dren had left home he came tv Williamson 
county, where he lived with his son. His 
death occurred on November 4, 1883. Mr. 
and Mrs. Young were the parents of 
seven children, viz.: Martha, who married 
George Hubert, who died in the army, and 
she now resides in Gonzales county; Maggie 
A., wife of W. R. D. Stockton, a Methodist 
minister of Belton, Texas; Mary, who was 
first married to William Clements, and after 
his death she tnarried Joe Denson, she also 
is now deceased; Betsey, wife of L. F. Hurt, 
a farmer of Williamson county; Ann, who 
married Edd Denson and is now dead; and 
B. H., our subject. 

The last named was taken by his parents to 
Goliad county when an infant, where his mother 
died in 1851. In 1855 he was taken to Gon- 
zales county, where he grew to mauhood, and 
was reared to farm life. At the age of eight- 
een years he found employment in the cattle 
business, in driviog to Shreveport, Louisiana, 
and Kansas. In 1867 he made his head- 
quarters in Williamson county, but did not 
permanently locate here until 1869, and in 
that year bought the land where he now re- 
sides. He has since added to his original 
purchase, and 106 acres of the farın is under 
a fine state of cultivation, a part of which he 
rents. Mr. Young iə giving special atten- 
tion to the improvement of his stock, having 


24, 1814. The parents were married in Mis- | a premium Percheron horse, a fine animal. 
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His farm and residence are located about one 
mile from the village of Corn Iil. 

Mr. Young was married in 1870 to Miss 
Evaline Donnell, who was born in this county, 
August 3, 1855, a daughter of S. W. and 
Martha (Wilson) Donnell, natives of Tennes- 
see. The parents came to Texas in 1850), 
where the father died in 1880, and his wife 
in March, 1873. Our subject and wife have 
eight children, namely: Nanny L., born 
April 6, 1872, is the wife of R. N. O'Neal, a 
farmer of Williamson county; Hattie, born 
December 5, 1875, ia at home; Betty, born 
January 14, 1878; Annis, February 4, 1883; 
Maggie, March 16, 1885; Barnet R., Janu- 
ary 15, 1887; Virga, July 27, 18S‘); and 
Willena, December 11, 1891. Mr. Young 
takes a leading part in Democratie politics, 
bnt never aspires to public office. Both he 
and his wife are members of the Methodist 


Epi scopal Church. 
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county, Tenneseee, November 16,1826. Iis 
parents, Abraham Y. and Agatha (Barford) 
Isaacs, were natives of Virginia and Georgia, 
respectively. They were, however, residents 
for many years of Tennessee, where their par- 
ents were early settlers. The mother died in 


R. A. C. ISAACS, a retired physician 
and a prominent, prosperons farmer of 


Tennessee in 1838, aged forty-two, and the | 


father in Texas in 1868, at the age of eighty- 
four. They belonged to the plain, substan- 
tial, farming class of citizens, having sufti- 
cient wealth to give their children reasonably 
good educational advantages; had an appre- 
ciation of these opportunities, as well as many 
of the higher graces of life. They had two 
sons and seven daughters, all of whom at- 
48 
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tained maturity, bnt only three are now living. 
The older son, Solomon B., was for some 
years a prominent and successful lawyer of 
Holy Springs, Mississippi, where he was 
assassinated in his oftice about 1840. All 
thedanghters but two are dead, Lucinda Mc- 
Cown and Maria Kincaid, both living in 
Texas. 

The subject of this sketch was reared in 
his native county in Tennessee, spending his 
boyhood and youth on the home farm and 
enjoying the benefit of such schools as were 
in reach, his literary education being obtained 
mainly at a local academy in Madison county, 
Alabama, near which he lived. He selected 
medicine for his profession when about twenty 
years of age, and at once began reading under 
Dr. Robert Forbes, of Limestone county, Ala- 
bama, with whom young Isaacs spent the 
greater part of two years. [He afterward took 
a course of lectures at the Louisville (Ken- 
tucky) University, and, on completing his 
studies, settled for practice in Lincoln county, 
Tennessee, where he was engaged in profes- 
sional duties between two and three years. 

Having married in the meantime, he 


Milam county, was born in Lincoln ; turned his attention to Texas, which had 


but shortly before been admitted into the 
Union, and was offering flattering induce- 
ments to energetic and ambitious young men 
of all professions and business callings. He 
moved to that State in 1851, settling in Lavaca 
county, where he invested what means he had 
in land and at once began the active prac- 
tice of his profession and the prosecution of 
his farming interests. He prospered for ten 
years, both as a physician and farmer, until 
the outbreak of the late war, when, with the 
general dissolution of the business interests 
of the country, not only his planting opera- 
tions subsided in a considerable measure, but 
his practice also suffered severely. His ef- 
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forts, however, were undiminished, ’ and 
throughout the troublous times of 1861-’65 
he devoted his entire energies to relieving the 
wants of the families of Confederate soldiers 
and to producing, from the fruitful fields 
under his supervision, the sinews of war. 
On account of his professional attainments, 
his executive ability and his general stand- 
ing in the community, he was the mainstay 
of a large number of people in the locality 
where he lived. But with the enforcement 
of the proclamation of emancipation and the 
great drainage of resources necessitated by 
the war, Dr. Isaacs found himself at the 
close of hostilties, like thousands of others, 
stripped of almost all his property and placed 
practically where he had begun ten years be- 
fore. Converting what he had into money, 
he moved in 1866 to Milam county, settling 
at Cameron, where he began the practice of 
medicine and continued to reside there, en- 
gaged in active professional duties, until 
1873. Having in the meantime bought land, 
he settled on it in the last named year, and 
since then has given his attention almost ex- 
clusively to his farming interests. He is 
now one of the largest and most successful 
farmers of Milam county, owning 3,000 acres 
of land, more than one-third of which is in 
cultivation, and all of which is susceptible of 
it, which produces well of the staple prod- 
ucts, corn and cotton. 

He has always allied himself with the in- 
terests and influences favorable to the farm- 
ing community, and has been recognized as a 
champion of the rights of the agricultural 
class in all movements affecting their welfare. 
He has been active at different times in 
politics and has been honored with official 
trusts. He represented Milam county in the 
fifteenth Legislature—the first general as- 
sembly fullowing the date of the adoption 
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of the present constitution—and took part 
in the important legislative proceedings in- 
cidental to the inauguration of the present 
Judicial, fiscal and economic system. Up to 
within a few years Dr. Isaacs always affiliated 
with the Democratic party and was always 
loyal to its principles, as enunciated in its 
platforms and official! organs; but he has of 
late become dissatistied with the old party, 
and has elected on several occasions to pur- 
sue an independent course with reference to 
pending issues. In 1892 he was made the 
nominee of the People’s party for the State 
Senate, and, although defeated, made a good 
race and won considerable popularity among 
the people of this section. 

Dr. Isaacs is a man of strong personality, 
accustomed to doing his own thinking and 
fearless in the expression of his views. His 
standing in the community where he lives is 
of the first order, and he has many friends. 
Even those who differ from him widely in 
matters of opinion respect him for his devo- 
tion to what he believes to be right, and for 
the courage and earnestness with which he 
maintains his views. 

=e- 

\ P. DEVER, proprietor of a livery, 

j feed and sale stable of Georgetown, 

AÍ was burn in Texas, June 22, 1838, 
ason of William Dever, a native of North 
Carolina. The father left his native State 
at the age of seventeen years, and in 1824 
located on the Brazos river, near the town of 
Washington, Texas. He was a member of 
Houston’s army, and would have participated 
in the battle of San Jacinto, but during that 
time was sent up the river to move all the 
families east of the Brazos. Le was a promi- 
nent Indian fighter, took an active part in 
the Mexican war, as a scout,and was one of a 
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company sent to the relief of General Fan- 


that occupation. Ile also owns a small 


nin, the commander of the Alamo, but that ‘farm near this city. 


city fell before the company could get to 
their telief. Mr. Dever was married in 
Texas, to Miss Catherine Earley, a native of 
Missouri. Two of her brothera served as 
privates through the Mexican war. Thomas, 
formerly Sheriff of bis county, recently died 
in California; and John, died of a cancer, in 
Washington county, Texas, in the “70s. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dever were the parents of nine 
children, viz.: Sinia, who was first married 
to Jerome Parter, and after his death she 
married J. M. Martin; Nancy, deceased, Was 
the wife of George Kessee; Mary, wife of W. 
W. Henley, of Georgetown; W. T., our sub- 
ject; Sarah, deceased at the age of ten years; 
Fannie, who died at the same ave; Nathan, 
who married Rebecca Foster, and resides at 
Brenham, Texas; Jolin, deceased when 
young; and Alice, also deceased. The mother 
died in 1866, aged sixty-eight years, and the 
father in 1868, at the age of seventy-one 
years. Both were devoted members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

W. P. Dever, the subject of our sketch, en- 
listed in the late war in 1861, in Company 
B, Perry’s regiment, Captain Whorton’s com- 
pany, and served under Sydney Johnston, 
General Bragg and Joseph E. Johnston. He 
took part as a cavalryman in all engagements 
of the Army of the Tennessee, at one time 
had a horse shot under bim, but was never 
wounded or taken prisoner. He never re- 
ceived a furlough during the war, and did 
valiant service. After the close of the strug- 
gle Mr. Dever was engaged in farming and 
stock-raising in Washington county, Texas, 
until 1890. In the following year he pur- 
chased the livery business of W. W. 
Dimmitt, since which time he has been 
extensively and successfully engaged in 


Mr. Dever was married in 1866, to Miss 
Lulu Clay, a daughter of Tacitus Clay, and a 
relative to Henry Clay. Mrs. Dever’s 
mother, whose maiden name was McCrary, 
was a relative of the Congressinan of the 
Onr subject and wife have had 
fourteen children, as follows: Mary Beli, 
widow of Johnston Bell. and has one child, 
Willie Johnston; Willie Clay, who died in 
1889, aged twenty-one years; Tacitus, a 
farmer of Colorado; Kate, the next in order 
of birth; Nathan ITendley, engaged in busi- 
ness with his father; Clay, a trader of stock 
in Washington county; Annie Corine and 
Pearl, pupils of the Southwestern Univer- 
sity; Tula, Inis and Hallie W., attending 
the publie school; Pharis, deceased at the 
age of six years; Vivia, at home; and one 
deceased in infancy. Mr. and Mrs. Dever 
are member of the Methodist Church. Our 
subject stands high as an honorable, honest, 
worthy and well-tu-do citizen. 


same name. 
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G. SUTTLES, a prominent farmer of 

Williamson county, is a son of Micajah 

and Sallie (Ford) Suttles. The Suttles 

family were of English descent, an‘ 
came to the colony of Virginia in avery early 
day. The grandfather of our subject was living 
there at the time of the Revolutionary war, 
in which he served as a private soldier. 
After the close of the struggle he moved to 
Georgia, took an active part in the settlement 
of that State, and led many expeditions 
against the Indians. At one time he was 
taken prisoner by the Cherokee tribe, but 
escaped while his four guards were asleep. 
Thie fact is mentioned in a history of that 
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time. Mr. Suttles finally located in De 
Kalb county, Georgia, where he resided 
until death. Micajah Suttles, the father of 
our subject, was born in Elbert county, that 
State, where he lived his entire lifetime, 
dying in 1846, at the age of eighty-four 
years. He had sixteen children, fourteen of 
whom grew to years of maturity, and nine 
are now living, as follows: Harriet, wife of 
Barnet Geta, of Chambers county, Alabama; 
Lucinda, now Mrs. Jesse Sewell, and a resi- 
dent of Coweta county, Georgia; Charlotte, 
wife of John Roberts, of Fulton county, 
Georgia: Lennie, who resides with her brother 
in that county; Rhoda, wife of Willis 
Roberts, of Paulding county, Georgia; Wiley 
and J. B., of Fulton county; A. G., the sub- 
ject of this sketch; and Joseph, of Fulton 
county, Georgia. The mother died in 1885. 
Mr. Suttles was the owner of a large estate, 
and wasa Whig in his political views, but 
never aspired to public office. The Ford 
family are of French descent, and were also 
originally from Virginia. 

A. G. Suttles was born in De Kalb county, 
Georgia, March 10, 1830, where he grew to 
manhood. In the spring of 1865 he came 
to Williamson county, Texas, where he now 
owns 980 acres of good land, 200 acres under 
cultivation. In 1861 he enlisted for service 
in the late war, in Company K, Captain 
Wiley’s Company, Jones’ Regiment, and was 
first ordered to Pensacola. Two months 
afterward they went to Virginia, took part 
in the battle of Harper’s Ferry, after which 
his term of enlistment expired, and he re- 
turned home. Mr. Suttles afterward rejoined 
the army, entering Leyden’s Artillery, and 
did considerable fighting under General 
Humphrey Marshall at Knoxville, Tennessee; 
one year later was sent to Virginia, where, 
under General McCozlin, he participated in 
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the battles of New River Bridge and Lynch- 
burg; thence to Richmond, and remained 
there with Lee’s army until the surrender, 
taking part in the engagements at Chancel- 
lorsville, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, Rich- 
mond and Petersburg. He surrendered with 
Lee at Appomattox. Mr. Suttles is a Dem- 
ocrat in his political views; socially, is a 
Master Mason and a member of the Odd Fel- 
lows order; and religiously, affiliates with 
the Missionary Baptist Church. 

In the fall of 1866, in Williamson county, 
our subject was united in marriage with Mrs. 
Norvell, nee Martha Anderson, who was 
born in Jackson county, Tennessee, in 1833. 
She came with her parents to Texas in 1839, 
settling in Bastrop county. The father, a 


farmer and stock raiser by occupation, 
died in the spring of 1842, andthe mother 
departed this life when Mrs. Suttles was 
eighteen months old. The latter was first 
married in Bastrop county, in 1850, to 
Samuel Norvell, who died in Williamson 
county, Texas, in 1863. 

P. STUBBLEFIELD, a farmer of 
S Williamson county, is a son of Wil- 

liam and Agnes (Etridge) Stubblefield, 
of Welsh descent. The father was born and 
raised in Oglethorpe county, Georgia, was 
left an orphan at an early age, after which he 
lived with Stephen Potts. In young man- 
hood he went to Dallas county, Alabama, 
where he met and married the mother of our 
subject in 1815. The latter died in 1826, 
and the father afterward married a Miss 
Smith, and they then came to Texas, locating 
near Gaines’ Landing, on the Sabine river. A 
few months afterward they went East, stop- 
ping in Mississippi, intending to return to 
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Alabama, but while there met old acquaint- 
ances on the road in Yazoo county, and with 
others located claiins in that county. Mr. 
Stubblefield died there in 1858. Ie was 
one of the most prominent planters in Mis- 
Bissippi, was a Whig in his political views, 
a Presbyterian in faith, and aman of wide 
influence. By his first marriage he had six 
children, viz.: Elizabeth, deceased; Marlin, of 
Yazoo county, Mississippi; Henry, a farmer 
of that county; Francis A., deceased; Stephen 
P., the subject of this sketch; and David, of 
Yazoo county, Mississippi. To the last nnion 
were born nine children,--Jolin, deceased; 
Sarah, wife of R. H. Griffin, of Colorado, 
Texas; Calvin, who died in the army; Simon, 
a resident of the old homestead in Yazoo 
county; Allen, deceased; Iona, wife of a Mr. 
Dixon; and Mary, of Yazoo county. The 
nother of these children died in 1875. 

S. P. Stubblefield was born in Dallas 
county, Alabama, August 13, 1824, and was 
reared to manhood in Yazoo county, Missis- 
sippi. In June, 1846, he enlisted for ser- 
vice in the Mexican war, entering Company 
A, Jeff Davis’ Regiment. Ie participated 
in the battles of Monterey and Buena Vista, 
and was wounded in the right hand at the 
last named battle, and now draws a pension. 
His brother Henry was also wounded in the 
same engagement. Mr. Stubblefield lived in 
Yazoo county, Mississippi, from 1831 to 
1852, during the following eleven years was 
engaged as overseer on the large plantations 
along the Mississippi river, in 1863 was 
obliged to refugee to Columbia company, 
Arkansas, in 1870 came to Liberty Hill, 
Texas. After locating here he followed the 
mercantile business until 1881, and in 1883 
moved to his present farm of 170 acres, 
located on the north fork of the Gabriel, six- 
teen miles west of Georgetown. Ninety 


T63 
acres of the farm is under a fine state of cul- 
tivation, and the remainder in timber land. 
He also has a good gin on the place. In his 
political relations, Mr. Stubbletield aftiliates 
with the Democratie party; socially, is a 
Master Mason, a member of Liberty Hill 
Lodge, No. 443; and is a member of the 
Methodist Church. 

In 1850, in Yazou county; Mississippi, 
onr subject wa» united in marriage with 
Eliza Russell. She died in 1852, and in the 
same year he married Sarah Russell, a sister 
of his tiret wife, and they lave had eleven 
children, seven now living,—Clayton, with 
his father; Marlin, of Williamson county; 
Fannie Amada, wife of George Lincecuin, 
also of this county; Zelina, wife of W.G. 
Gritħiths, of Williamson county; W. Oscar, 
of Yazoo county, Mississippi; Elizabeth, wife 
of L. G. Lincecum, of Williamson county; 
and Sadie, at home. 
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LPHEUS S. MASON, a successful 

\ farmer of Williamson county, was 
born in Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina, April 27, 1839. The Mason 

family located in Virginia in early times, and 
continued to reside in thatState until the grand- 
father of our subject married and moved to 
North Carolina, making a settlement on the 
Catawba river. There Colonel C. C. Mason, 
the father of our subject, was born in 1818. 
He was married to Margaret Carothers in 
1836, and continued his residence in that 
State until 1850, when the family removed to 
Tennessee. The following year they came to 
Texas, and for two years resided in Austin, 
when a final settlement was then made on the 
Bagdad prairie. Colonel Mason died there 
May 5, 1865. He was a man of strong per- 
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sonality, and did much for the comunity in 
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In Williamson county, September 15, 


which he lived. He was a liberal supporter 1859, he was united in marriage with Mar- 


of the Presbyterian Church, and a member 
of the Masonic fraternity. Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Mason had five children: David, deceased; 
Alpheus S., our subject; Lou, wife of Dr. A. 
N. Graham, of Lampasas; J ohn B., deceased ; 
and C. C., of Travis county. The wife and 
mother died in North Carolina, in 1848, and 
in 1850 the father married Mary J. Carothers, 
who still survives. They had seven children, 
viz.: J. N., a resident of Leander, Texas; 
Margaret J., wife of J. H. Fanbion, also of 
that city; Addie B., deceased; Pinckney, de- 
ceased; Nancy, deceasrd; Gussie, deceased ; 
and Belle, wife of Dr. T. H. Locke, of Lean- 
der. 

Alpheus T. Mason, the subject of this 
sketch, has followed merchandising quite ex- 
tensively in this county, bnt his chief occu- 
pation has been that of farming. In 1866 he 
lucated on the site of his present home, where 
he has 800 acres, 200 acres of which is under 
a good state of cultivation. In addition to 
the home tract, he also owns other farms, ag- 
gregating 1,000 acres. Mr. Mason answered 
to the call of his country in 1862, and en- 
listed as a private in Company A, Morgan’s 
Battalion of Cavalry, and served in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department. During the 
last year of the war he was a member of the 
Quartermaster’s Department. He participat- 
ed in the battles of Pleasant Hil, Yellow 
Bayou, Mansfeld, in Bank’s expedition, and 
saw the lamented General Greene, of Texas, 
killed. In his political relations, Mr. Mason 
is identified with the Democratic party. He 
is an active member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and for a number of years has 
served as Superintendent of the Sunday- 
school. 


garet J. Carothers. They had six children, 
viz.: Clabe S., a farmer of Leander, Texas: 
Della, wife of L. F. Chapman, a hardware 
merchant of Georgetown; Thomas, telegraph 
operator for the Austin & Northwestern 
Railroad, at Fairland, Texas; Nora, Lou and 
William, at home. The wife and mother 
died November 15, 1889. She was a zeal- 
ous Christian lady, and devoted to her hus- 
band and children. 

C. C. Mason, a brother of A. S. Mason, 
and a resident of the same neighborhood, was 
born February 25, 1847. He was too young 
to participate in regular service during the 
late war, but was a member of the State mil- 
itia. Mr. Mason owns 300 acres of land in 
this county, 110 acres cultivated, where he is 
engaged in general farming and stock-rais- 
ing. 

He was married January 1, 1867, to Sarah 
J.,a danghter of M. J. Wells. They have 
had ten children, namely: Martin J., deceas- 
ed; James N., engaged as clerk in the gen- 
eral mercantile store of Jesse Humble; and 
F. Crotis, S. Zora, C. Carl, E. F ay, Lorenzo, 
D. Maggie and D. Ernest, at home. The 
wife and mother died February 9, 1891. 
She was a member of and an active worker in 
the Presbyterian Church, and was a' woman of 
many graces of character. Mr. Mason is also 
a member of that church, and affiliates with 
the Democratic party. 
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ILLIAM W. MORRIS, the leading 
merchant of Corn Hill, Williamson 
county, was born in Arkansas, No- 


vember 1, 1856, a son of Rev. Samuel and 
Virginia (Wade) Morris, the former a native 
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of Arkansas, and the latter of Alabama. The 
father was engaged as a Methodist minister 
many years, and his last charge was in Mc- 
© Lennan county. The parents reared a family 
of four children: William, our subject; Lucy, 
wife of G. W. Kinchelo, a merchant of 
Bruceville, Texas; Emily, wife of C. G. Brat- 
ton, a merchant of Coosa; and John, a West- 
ern Union telegraph operator at Kansas City. 

William W. Morris, the subject of this 
sketch, came with his parents to Texas in 
1868, locating first in Cherokee county, 
where his mother died in 1870. In the same 
year he went to Hill county, where he at- 
tended the common schools, and completed 
his education at Georgetown. In 1878 Mr. 
Morris returned to Hill county, where he 
improved a farm, but in the following fall 
he sold his place and came to Corn Hil, 
Williamson county. He continued farming 
and stock-raising here until 1887, when he 
embarked in the mercantile trade, and is now 
the oldest and leading merchant of the place. 
Since residing in this county he has served 
as Depnty Sheriff four years. 

Mr. Morris was married in the fall of 
1878, to Alice King, who was born in Corn 
Hill, February 17, 1858, a daughter of Judge 
J. E. King, of Belton, Texas, and a grand- 
daughter of leaac Bunker. The latter ob- 
tained the certificate of the league of land on 
which Corn Hill is now located, for services 
rendered the State before annexation. J. E. 
King married a Miss Bunker, purchased the 
interest of the remaining heirs, and came in 
possession of the above mentioned land, 
where he made a large farm and laid off and 
named the town. He moved to Salado, Texas, 
in 1873, to educate his children, and five 
years later returned to hisfarm. Since 1890 
he has resided in Belton. Mr. King is a 
public-spirited man, has given land for 


churches, colleges, ete., and has served as 
County Judge and in many other positions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris have six children: 
Joseph K., born September 18, 1881; Samuel 
D., Febrnary 24, 1883; W. W., June 18, 
1585; Alice S., October 5, 1887; John E., 
in January, 1859; and Jackson, March 1, 
1891. Mr. Morris affiliates with the I. O. 
O. F., and is a Democrat in his political 
views, and both he and and his wife are mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church. 


| tenor HAMILTON, a successful 


farmer of Williamson county, is a son 
of Ninian and Sarah (Woods) Hamil. 
ton. The grandfather our subject, 
Ninian Hamilton, was a native of Scotland, 
and came to this country before the Revolu- 
tionary war, in which he served as Captain of 
a company. After the close of the struggle 
he located in Kentucky, where the father of 
our subject was born and raised. Whena 
young man the latter went to Missouri, was 
among the early pioneers of that State, wis 
married in St. Louis county, in 1802, and his 
death occurred there in 1845. His wife de- 
parted this life in 1870. Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
ton were the parents of fifteen children, all of 
whom are now deceased but the subject of 
this sketch and one brothers, Thoma W., of 
Rockport, Texas. 

Andrew Hamilton was born in St. Louis 
county, Missouri, February 21, 1827, and re- 
mained at home until reaching manhood. In 
1853 he located on his present farm of 400 
acres in Williamson county, Texas, situated 
at the head of Dry Brushy creek, four miles 
west of Leander, where he has 200 acres 
under good cultivation. Mr. Hamilton is 
engaged in general farming and stock-raising. 
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In his political reiations, he affiliates with the | and Sallie (Williams) Gill, pioneer settlers of 


Democratic party, socially, is a Master 
Mason, and religiously, a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In St. Louis county, Missouri, October 16, 
1851, our subject was anited in marriage 
with Elizabeth J. Schilling, a native of Ger- 
many, who came to America at the age of 
twelve years. They have had nine children: 
Thomas T., of Leander, Texas; Sarah, deceas- 
ed, was the wife of Thomas C. Gaines; Jolin 
G., who resides near his father; Louisa, widow 
of a Mr. Sperlin, and she is now at homme; 
Elizabeth, wife of James Williamson, re- 
sides near her father; Christopher C., of 
Leander; Andrew G , and Emmett at home. 

1 SSS SF 
UGH K. McDONALD, one of the 
| pioneer citizens of Bastrop county, was 
born in North Carolina, February 8, 
1816, a son of John McDonald. When 
about five years of age, our subject accom- 
panied his father to Tennessee, and was raised 
in Maury and Giles counties, that State. In 
1851 he came to Texas, and for the following 
sixteen years was engaged in running a ferry, 
saw and gristinill at Bastrop. During the 
Civil war he was not engaged in active ser- 
vice, but spent most of the time in buying 
cattle, etc., for the Confederate army. After 
the close of the struggle Mr. McDonald was 
exclusively engaged in the sawmilling in- 
dustry for some time. He sold his ferry in 
1867, bis mill in 1871, and in 1868 came to 
his present location, on Hill’s Prairie, where 
he has 500 acres of land. Mr. McDonald 
never sought public preferment at the 
hands of the people, although he was for 
many years one of the city fathers of Bastrop. 

In 1842 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Elizabeth A. Gill, a daughter of Thomas 


Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. McDonald had 
seven children, viz.: J. T., the eldest in order 
of birth; Mary C., wife of H. W. Brown, of 
Bastrop county; James K. P., deceased; 
Samuel H., of this county; Hugh K.; and two 
who died when small. The wife and mother 
died in 1881, having been a member of the 
Christian Church. Mr. McDonald attiliated 
with Gamble Lodge, No. 244, and was also a 
inember of Bastrop Chapter, No. 95. He 
departed this life March 16, 1893, at the age 
of seventy-seven. 

John T. McDonald, a son of the above, 
and a farmer and stockman of Bastrop county, 
was born in Marshall county, Mississippi, 
December 6, 1843. He received his educa- 
tion in the echools of this city. During the 
late war he was a member of Company F, 
Seventeenth Texas Infantry, under Captain 
E. P. Petty, and in the regiment commanded 
first by Colonel Allen and afterward by Col- 
onel G. W. Jones. He served in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department, participated in the 
battle of Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, and 
many skirmishes, and was discharged at 
Hempstead. 

After returning home Mr. McDonald was 
engaged with his father in the ferry and saw- 
mill, later followed farming, and in 1870 
embarked in the mercantile business at Hill’s 
Prairie, He continued that occupation fifteen 
years. In 1887 he came to his present farm 
of 215 acres, 130 acres of which is under a 
fine state of cultivation. In 1890 Mr. Mc- 
Donald was elected County Commissioner of 
Precinct No. 2, Bastrop, and re-elected in 
1892 by the people of the same precinct. 

He was married in 1868, to Miss Ella P. 
Petty, a daughter of Captain E. P. and Mar- 
garett K. (Pinner) Petty. The parents re- 
moved from Tennessee to Texas in 1851, lo- 
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eating in Bastrop county, where the father 
Was a prominent attorney. Before the war 
he was engaged in the practice of the legal 
profession with ex-Congressman G.W. Jones. 
Captain Petty was killed at the battle of 
Pleasant Hill, Louisiana, in 1864. [lis widow 
now resides with her son, Van A. Petty, of 
Hardin county, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Petty 
had four children: Ella P., wife of our sub- 
ject; Cyr Frank, of Louisiana; Don G., a 
resident of Boyce, Louisiana; and Van A. 
The sons are engaged in the sawmill business 
in this State and Louisiana. Mr. and Mrs. 
MeDonald have had eight children, viz.: 
Petty, W. T. (deceased), Idel, Mary E5 Hugh 
A., Frank G., James E., and one deceased in 
iufancy. Mr. and Mrs. MeDonald are mem- 
bers of the Christian Church, and the former 
altliates with the A. F. & A. M., Gamble 
Lodge, No. 244, and Bastrop Chapter, No. 95. 
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ILLIAM BRYMER, a. successful 
y farmer and stock-raiser of Burleson 
B county, Texas, residing near Hooker- 
ville, was born in Bradley county, Tennessee, 
in 1838. His father, A. R. Brymer, also a 
native of that State, was born in 1813, and 
was a son of William Brymer, who was like- 
wise born there in 1774, where he died at the 
age of seventy-tive. The latter wae the father 
of seven children: John; A. R.; William; 
Joseph; Elizaveth, who married John [ouper; 
Elvina, who became the wife ot a Mr. Stub- 
bletield; and James. A. R. Brymer, father 
of the subject of this sketch, was reared in 
Tennessee and was a farmer by ocenpation. 
In 1847 he removed to Texas and settled, 





first, in Titus county, where he made one: 


crop, and afterward in Burleson county, lo- 
eating in the vicinity of Hovkerville, where 
he resided until his death. He was a success- 
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ful man, and left at his death a sinall estate 
to hischildren. [He filled the oftice of County 
Commissioner in Burleson county for a num- 
ber of years, and made an honest, capable and 
faithful official. In politics he was a Demo- 
crat, and for the greater part of his life was a 
meinber of the Baptist Church. His wife’s 
maiden name was Vashti Hopkins. She died 
after the family inoved to Burleson county, 
having been for many years a consistent 
member of the Baptist Church, and a pious, 
good woman. The children of this*worthy 
couple were: Sarah Caroline, who married 
N. M. Thornton; Rhoda, who became the 
wife of J. W. Browder; Dialtha, married 
Jack Albright; William; John; and Mary, 
wifeof Mr. Bowdenhammer, of Burnet county, 
Texas; Ellen, who married Jim Siddal; Ten- 
nessee, who married Dr. V. P. Armstrong, 
of Louisville, Kentucky. 

William Brymer, the subject proper of this 
sketch, was a lad of eight when his parents 
moved to Burleson county, and his youth was 
passed ona farm in this county. For a few 
years after growing up he was engaged in 
freighting from Honston to interior points in 
central and northern Texas, going as far as 
Fort Worth, which was then one of the tron- 
tier towns of the State. But his chief pur- 
suits in earlier us well as in later life, were 
furming and stock-raising. At the beginning 
of the late war, be entered the Confederate 
army, enlisting in Company A, Seventeenth 
Texas Infantry, with which he served, mainly 
in the Trans-Mississippi Department,in Texas, 
Louisiana and Arkansas, and took part in 
most of the larger battles that were fought in 
those States, among which were the engage- 
ments incidental to Banks’ Red river cam- 
paign, except the fight at Jenkins’ Ferry, 
where, on account of temporary disability, he 
was serving on detail. 
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On the close of the war, Mr. Brymer re- 
turned home and engaged in farming. He 
began by renting land, but, as soon as he was 
able, he purchased a small tract, consisting of 
100 acres, to which he has added from time 
to time until his holdings now amount to 850 
acres, about 100 acres of which is under cul- 
tivation. Mr. Brymer gives some attention 
to etock-raising, and is an industrious, thrifty 
and well-to-do farmer. 

In 1861 he married Miss Frances Lucas, a 
daughter of the Rev. William Lucas, a well- 
known and highly-respected Baptist minister 
of Burleson county. They had four children: 
William E., Eula Lee; Leonard, deceased, and 
Fannie. The devoted wife and mother died 
in 1875, followed by the regret of al] who 
knew her, her many estimable qualities hav- 
ing gained for her universal respect and 
affection. In 1877 Mr. Brymer was married 
to Miss Frances Hilliard, daughter of John 
Hilliard, of Trinity county, east Texas. The 
children of this marriage are: Wade, Mabel, 
Bertie, Ethel, Grace, Garnet, Myra and Dud- 
ley P. | 

Mr. Brymer is a Democrat in politics, and 
a member of the Missionary Baptist Church. 
He is deeply interested in the welfare of his 
community, and is prompt to aid any meas- 
ure tending to its advancement, either ma- 
terially or morally. 


Eee 


Bee: C. DUVAL, a farmer of Bas- 


trop county, was born in Robinson 

county, Tennessee, December 1, 1848, 
a son of James C. and Mary R. (Wilkins) 
Duval. The Dural family were among the 
very early settlers of Virginia, where the 
father of our subject was born. He was a 
graduate of Lexington Medical College, of 
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Lexington, Kentucky, and immediately began 
practice in Tennessee, where his father had 
moved when a boy. In December, 1855, Mr. 
Duval came to Bastrop, Texas, where he 
abandoned the practice of, medicine and en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising. He 
continued the latter occupation until death, 
which occurred in 1888, at the age of seventy 
years. During the Civil war, Mr. Duval es- 
ponsed the cause of the South, and in the 
early part of that struggle joined the Texas 
State troops, where he served until the war 
closed. Of the eight children born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Duval, all lived to years of matur- 
ity: Mary A., wife of C. L. Morgan, of Lam- 
pasas, Texas; Brook C., our subject; Mel- 
vina, wife of W. T. Higgins, of Bastrop; 
Bettie H., who married James H. Robinson, 
of Corsicana; Annie L., of Bastrop; Amer- 
ica, wife of John Carroll, of Hubbard City; 
and Wilkins and Ella, of Bastrop. Mrs. 
Duval died in 1891, at the age of sixty-three 
years. She was a member of the Christian 
Church for many years, and always took an 
active interest in church affairs. 

Brook C. Duval, the subject of this sketch, 
attended the schools of Bastrop, and at the 
age of nineteen years entered Baylor Univer- 
sity, of Waco, graduating at that institution 
in 1869. Since that time he has been en- 
gaged in farming on his father’s farm, and he 
now cultivates 300 acres of Colorado river 
bottom land. He gives special attention to 
the raising of cotton and corn. 

In 1881 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Mary B. Higgins, who was 
born in Bastrop, Texas, in 1861, a daughter of 
Jacob C. Higgins. Mr. and Mrs. Duval have 
had three children, only the youngest of 
whom is now living, Hugh H., born March 
1, 1884. Our subject and wife are members 
of the Episcopal Church. Mr. Duval takes 
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was admitted to the bar in July, 1888, after 


an active interest in the political iesnes of the 


day, i a stanch Democrat, is an honored and | which he immediately began the practice of 





respected citizen, and has been a consistent 
Christian from childhood. 
Aa 
A 

\ T. STARNES, Justice of the Peace 
W of Georgetown, was born in Frank- 

a lin county, Tennessee, November 
19, 1849, a eon of Benjamin C. and Temper- 
ance J. (Knight) Starnes, who were born, 
reared and married in that State. The father, 
a farmer by occupation, was a soldier ander 
General Scott in the Mexican war, served as 
a private twelve months, and was in many of 
the leading battles under that general. 
While in the army Mr. Starnes contracted a 
disease from which he died in 1857, aged 
thirty-four years. He had been a member of 
the Methodist Church for many years. Mrs. 
Starnes is still living, aged sixty-one years. 
She came to Texas in 1882, and has been a 
resident of Georgetown since 1887. She bas 
been a member of the Methodist Church 
since sixteen years of age, and her life has 
retlected the power and beauty of a Christian 
character in relation to her family, the church 
and the different communities in which she 
has lived. Mr. and Mrs. Starnes had five 
children, three of whom died in infancy. 
One son, John A., is engaged in the grain 
and feed business in Georgetown. 

W. T. Starnes followed farming in Ten- 
nessee until twenty-one years of age, when 
he located on a farm in Travis county, Texas. 
Four years later he returned to Tennessee, 
and took charge of his grandfather’s farm, 
Benjamin B. Knight, eighteen months after 
which he located on a farm in Williamson 
county, Texas. In 1887 Mr. Starnes began 
reading law under W. O. Baker, of this city, 


In November of that 
year, he was elected Justice of the Peace, re- 
elected in 1890, and again in 1892. 

In 1884 our subject was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Mary E. Ray, a daughter of 
Ezekiel M. Ray, a farmer living south of San 
Gabriel. To this union have been born four 
children: Calvin Ray, William Lovett, Mert 
H. and Mary Beulah. Mr.and Mrs. Starnes 
are members of the Methodist Church. The 
former is also Junior Warden of the Masonic 
order, and Past Grand of the I. O. O. F. He 
takes an active interest in the Democratie 
party, and is numbered among the highly es- 
teemed and valued citizens of the county. 
Since coming to this county Mr. Starnes has 
been identified with its development and 
progress, and is now one of its prominent 
and prosperous citizens. 


SRA 


OSEPH W. ROBERTSON, an attorney, 

a member of the firm of Makemson -& 
Robertson, of Georgetown, and a mem- 

ber of the State Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, was born in Roane county, Tennes- 
see, October 6, 1849. His parents were Dr. 
James KR. and Mary A. (Hunt) Robertson, 
who were born, reared and married in Wash- 
ington county, Tennessee. The father was a 
physician and a local minister in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South. He had an 
extensive practice in Roane county, Tennessee, 
for many years, and was well-known and 
highly respected in several counties in that 
portion of the State. As a minister he did 
much good, having been not only talented, 
but was a man of signal devotion and piety. 
He was a man of intellectual force, pure life, 


his chosen profession. 
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and exerted a wide influence for good 
wherever he was known. Mr. Robertson 
died April 13, 1861, the day Fort Sumter 
was bombarded, aged fifty-one years. His 
wife, born November 1, 1814, is still an 
honored resident of Taylor, Texas. She has 
been a member of the church for nearly half 
a century, and with eyes undimmed and voice 
unbroken, she still remains a working mem- 
ber now as in former years. They were the 
parents of eight children: Colonel John W. 
Robertson, formerly an attorney of Austin, 
died June 30, 1892, aged | fifty-one years; 
he was a member of the Presbyterian Church; 
his wife now resides in Randolph county, 
Missouri; Maggie T., who died in Johnson 
county, Missouri, in 1879, was the wife 
of George W. Webster; she was a devoted 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Joseph W., our subject, was the next in order 
of birth; James H. is an attorney practicing in 
this State, but at present is Judge of the 
District Court; has held the office of District 
Attorney four consecutive terms; he married 
Miss Susie Townsend, of Austin, Texas; 
Nannie E., wife of Daniel Moody, of Taylor, 
Texas, is a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Wiliam F., an attorney of 
that city, married Miss Anna Dowling; 
Mary R., is married and resides in Austin, 
Texas; she also is a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South. 

Joseph W. Robertson, the subject ot this 
sketch, attended the country schools of Ten- 
nessee, and also an academy at Sweetwater, 
that State. After leaving school he began 
the study of law, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1872, and immediately began practice 
in Sweetwater. In 1884 he came to Will- 
iamson county, Texas,’ and in June, 1886, 
was appointed to fill the unexpired term as 
County Attorney, having been elected to the 
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same office in the fall of that year. He held 
that position until November, 1888, since 
which time he has attended to his profession. 
Mr. Robertson is a member of the State 
Democratic Executive Committee for the 
Twentieth Senatorial district. In 1890 he 
entered into partnership with Colonel W. K. 
Makemson in the practice of law. Mr. 
Robertson is a member of the Methodist 
Church South, of the Masonic order, and 
takes an active interest in politics and the 
public welfare generally. 

He was married January 7, 1875, to Miss 
Amelia E. Spillman, of Monroe county, Ten- 
nessee. Her death occurred in Georgetown, 
Texas, October 24, 1888, at the age of thirtys 
three years. She had been a devout mem- 
ber of the Methodist Church South for many 
years. Our subject is one of the leading at- 
torneys of the county, has worked his own 
way through life, is a faithtnl] student, well 
read, and is a member of a leading law 
firm of this portion of the State. He deserves 
much credit for the position he has reached 
in his profession. Among the attorneys of 
the of the State who possess business ability, 
energy, integrity, enterprise and good know- 
ledge of his profession, Mr. Robertson well 
merits a place. 


Wt Clue 


APTAIN WILLIAM A. YOUNG, 
one of the leading farmers of Bastrop 
county, was born in Winchester, 

Franklin county, Tennessee, December 25, 
1831, a son of James W. and [Isabella 
(Trigg) Young, natives of Loudoun county, 
Virginia, and Lexington, Kentucky. They 
were married in Tennessee. The father was 
a slave-owner and farmer in that State, and 
his death occurred in Texas, in 1885. His 
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wife departed this life in 1864. Mr. and | the siege of Knoxville, next fought General 
Mrs. Young had twelve children, all but two | Burnside at Dandrige, where Captain Young 
of whom lived to years of maturity, and three | was wounded for the third time, and thus was 
still survive—W. A., our subject; Mark H., | forced from his command for eight months. 
and Josephine, wife of Mat Anderson, of | During the absence of the Captain from his 
Bastrop county. company, the regiment was reorganized in 

William A. Young was educated principally | Virginia, under General Johnston, but after 
in Winchester, Tennessee, and commenced | returning from General Hood's disastrous 
life for himself at the age of twenty-one | raid through Tennessee, Lientenant Young 
years, as a merchant in that city. At the, was elected Captain of his company. The 
breaking out of the late war he was engaged © last battle in which Captain Young partici- 
in the wholesale and retail grocery business | pated was on the Danville road in Virginia. 
at Larkensville, Alabama. Espousing the | The battle waxed hot, the Confederates and 
cause of the South, he joined Company K, ! Federals mixing in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
Fourth Tennessee Cavalry, May 9, 18562, | Captain Young's right hand was still in a 
entering as a private. He took part in the | sling, he being obliged to use his left in guid- 
battles of Pine mountain and Richmond, | ing his horsc and to tire his pistol, yet in that 
was wonnded in the tleshy part of the back condition he managed to fire twelve ronnds 
of the head in a skirmish at Flat Rock, and | from his revolver. He was finally obliged 
was forced to abstain from active service for | to beat a hasty retreat, and would undoubt- 
a month. Mr. Young next took part in the | edly have been killed but for the prompt 
raid after General Straight through Alabama | action of a negro woman, who opened the 
and Georgia, and by a little strategy 450 gate and gave him access to the barn, where 
Confederates, under General Forrest, captured ) he tired at every bluecoat that presented hiin- 

| 








2,200 United States soldiers. For meritor- | self, until the appearance of General John- 
ious conduct Mr. Young was promoted to | ston’s infantry. The latter put to flight the 
First Lieutenant of Company K. After ar- | Federal troops, and released the cavalry, who 
riving in Rome, Georgia, General Forrest | had been for some time in one of the most 
allowed his tired and sleepy soldiers only stubbornly contested skirmishes. Gabriel's 
twenty-four hours’ rest, when he mounted _ Brigade waa then returned to Charlotte, 
and started on a raid through west Tennessee, | North Carolina, and were made the special 
and they took part in the Hattie: of Jackson, escort of President Davis and the special 
Humboldt, ete. At Parker’s Roads General | train containing Mrs. Davis, Bragg, Lub- 


| 
Bo) 
Forrest suffered defeat, aud the next engage- bock and Benjamin to Washington. While 
pe 
} 





ment of importance was Chickamanya, where ossing the river General Gabriel informed 
our subject was wounded on Monday, the President Davis that General Johnston had 
last day of the battle, on account of which ; surrendered the army. The gold and silver 
he was forced to the rear, also spending u | was in whisky barrels and boxes, the gold 
time in the hospital. One month later he | containing from $10,000 to $15,000 per box. 
rejoined his command at Knoxville, and the; All was emptied on the ground, and a 
Fourth Tennessee was then transferred to | division was intended and partly made, when 
Gabriels Brigade. They then took part in | General Brown’s Brigade of United States 
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troops came across the river and took charge 
of the prisoners, as well as, the money. 
Captain Young had received $60 in gold 
and $25 in silver for his services, and just at 
the time when General Brown’s troops came 
he placed $5 more in his pockets, and thinks 
he could easily have obtained all he could 
carry. There were fifteen wagons (with from 
four to six mules attached) filled with gold 
and silver, and all lying on the ground. The 
prisoners were finally taken to the city and 
discharged, and three days later the officers, 
numbering 100 in all, placed themselves under 
the direct order of General Gabriel, and 
traveled to Tennessee, where they separated. 
Captain Young finally reached home, after 
many escapes from death from bushwhack- 
ing parties still in the country. He then 
returned to the place of surrender, as the 
United States officer in command had signi- 
fied his willingness to turn over all the 
horses captured and retained that could be 
identified by the Captain or officers in com- 
mand of the company at the time of the 
surrender. Captain Young recognized sixty 
head, for which he received protection papers, 
and returned them to the men of his com- 
pany. For this act he received many heart- 
felt blessings from men, as well as their 
fainilies. 

After the war was fully over our subject 
returned to Alabama, where he remained 
until 1867, and in that year came on horse- 
back from Enterprise, Mississippi, to Bas- 
trop connty, Texas, landing August 28, 1867. 
At that time he had a horse, bridle, saddle 
and $5 in money. He immediately engaged 
in agricultural pursuits on the place where 
he still resides, a part of which belonged to 
his wife. Captain Young now owns 130 
acres, with 100 acres in pasture and 100 
acres of timber land. In December, 1868, 


-many years. 
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he was married to Mrs. O. E. Trigg, a 
daughter of David Arnett, of Franklin 
county, Tennessee. By her first’ marriage 
Mrs. Young had five children—Mary A., 
now Mrs. W. L. Morris; Della B., wife of 
James H. Craft; Bettie, wife of Robert 
Price; Nellie, now Mrs. C. Jenkins, and 
William A. Mr. and Mrs. Davis have had 
four children, only one now living—John T., 
who was married in 1887, to Miss Annie 
Pierce, a native of this county. Our sub- 
ject and wife are members of the Missionary 
Baptist Church. Mr. Young also affiliates 
with the A. F. & A. M., Gamble Lodge, No. 
491, and Bastrop Chapter, No. 95. 


Wet Clery 
Gs J.C. S. MORROW, a com- 


mercial traveler of Georgetown, was 

born in Woodford county, Kentucky, 
November 20, 1839, a son of Preston B. and 
Elizabeth (Hall) Morrow, natives also of Ken- 
tucky. The father was formerly a merchant 
at Versailles, that State, and at the time of 
his death was employed as a trader. He 
served as Police Judge fur many years, bav- 
ing been first appointed by the Federal au- 
thorities and afterward elected to the oftice; 
was one of twenty in his county of uncom- 
promising Union proclivities; and, although 
a pro-slavery man, approved the emancipation 
proclamation and was a Henry Clay Whig. 
He was a conscientious Christian, anda Rul- 
ing Elder in the Presbyterian Church for 
Mr. Morrow was three times 
married, first to the mother of our subject, 
next to Miss Davis, who lived but a few 
months after her marriage, and his third wife 
survived him about two years. His death 
occurred February 1, 1875, at the age of 
sixty-six years, and his first wife died in 1848, 
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aged about twenty-seven years. They were 
the parents of five children, namely: Bell, 
wife of Otto W. Hardiny, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; J. C. S., our subject; Jennie, unmar- 
ried, and residing with her uncle, Dr. Stewart, 
Superintendent of the Feeble Mind Institute; 


Samuel, deceased in 1851, at the age of 


twenty-one years; and Moses H., who died at 
the age of ten years. 

Captain J. C. S. Morrow, was educated in 
the public schools of Versailles, where he was 
afterward employed as a clerk until 1857. 
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to return to Georgetown, but soon afterward 
his regiment was requested to report at Little 
Roek, Arkansas, and he then went a day ahead 
of his company to that city. They were the 
only organized regiment in the army when 
General Price crossed the river. They took 
part in the battle of Searcey, where they lost 


only three out of 100 men, and the enemy 


lost sixty-four men, and their next fight was 
at Cotton Plant. After the first engagement 


| our subject was elected Captain of his com- 


Ile served in Arkansas and Louisiana, 


pany. 


He was engaged at work in Frankfort, Ken- | and their last battle was at Yellow Bayon. 
tucky, one year, served as bookkeeper in the | They disbanded where Calvert now stands, 


dry goods store of Richard Knott at Louis- 
ville, that State, two years, and then, with 
eight young men, clerks and bookkeepers by 
occupation, he left that city on the boat, 
Paytona, on his twentieth birthday, for Texas, 
via New Orleans, Five of the party landed 
at Galveston, Texas, and the remaining three, 
Roubert and David Vance and our subject, 
reached Indianola, December 15, 1859. Mr. 
Morrow stopped with an old friend of his 
father, Colonel Slaughter, at Guadaloupe for 
a time, and February 14, 1860, landed in 
Georgetown, Williamson county. A week 
later he was employed by the District Clerk, 
receiving $60 in gold for one month’s work, 


was engaged as bookkeeper fur Josiah Taylor 


one month, and was then engaged in the 
rame capacity with Sampson & Hendricks, 
proprietors of the largest store in Austin, one 
year. In July, 1861, Mr. Morrow enlisted 
for the lute war, in acompany raised by Cap- 
tain Mullen, of which he was made Lieuten- 
ant Colonel, but afterward resigned his posi- 
tion. During his first two months he was in 
the State service, as Orderly Sergeant, svon 
afterward was elected First Lieutenant, and 
while camping below Harrisburg was taken 
sick. After much persuasion he was induced 


men. 


and our subject missed only one battle out of 
the thirty-seven engagments. 

After the close of the struggle his possess- 
ions consisted of a horse, saddle and bridle, 
and he then went to visit his father and re- 
latives in Kentucky. He next purchased 
$14,000 worth of goods of different kinds, 
on 60, 80, 120 and 160 days’ credit, associated 
himself with Frank L. Price, and the firm 
of Morrow & Price opened the first stock of 
goods in this county. In 1870 they erected, 
the first saw mill inthe county, also purchased 
2,000 acres of land, but after five years and 
one month they dissolved partnership, having 
made during that time about $35,000. Mr. 
Mvrrow’s expenses at the mill amounted to 
$23 a day, and he employed about twenty-five 
In 1873 he sold the mill, and the same 
year engaged in the mercantile business, buy- 
ing the structure across from where the post- 
ollice now stands. In 1876, the railroad hav- 
ing reached Round Rock, he removed the 
store to that city; in 1878 moved his family 
to his place on Galveston bay; but the fol- 
lowing year on account of sickness came 
again to Galveston. Since that time he has 
traveled for W. D. Cleveland, a wholesale 
grocer and cotton dealer of Houston. Mr. 


me’ 


Morrow was President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Georgetown College, and also 
secured the location and worked two years on 
the Southwestern University of Georgetown. 
At the meeting of the Board of. Trustees at 
Galveston, after having previously elected 
Rev. F. A. Mood, Regent, they accepted the 
bid made by the citizens of Georgetown and 
Williamson county, tendering them the 
Georgetown College building and grounds, 
and a subscription list of $100,000. This 
action located the Southwestern University at 
Georgetown. Our subject has been connected 
with the different enterprises of the town, and 
was also one of the building committee. 
He was married August 1, 1866, to Miss 
Nannie E. Houston, a danghter of General 
Samuel Houston. Mrs. Morrow was one of 
eight children, namely: Samvel, married Miss 
Lucy Anderson, now deceased; Nannie, wife 
of our subject; Maggie, widow of W. L. 
Williams; Mary W., widow of J.C. Morson; 
Nettie P., wife of W. L. Bringhurst; Colonel 
A. J. Houston, who first married Miss Carrie 
Parnell, and afterward Miss Gorde; William 
R; and Temple Houston, who is married. 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrow have had six children, 
Maggie Honston, wife of Robert A. John; 
Emily Preston, who died January 3, 1892, 
aged twenty-three years, was the wife of D. 
E. Decker, and they had ove child, Stiles 
Morrow; Jennie Bell; Preston Perry, at work 
in the printing oftice of the Georgetown Sun; 
Temple and Beth. Mr. and Mrs. Morrow 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The former also affiliates with the 
Blue Lodge and Chapter, has held the oftice 
of Worthy Master in the Blue Lodge two 
yeare, and was a delegate tothe Grand Lodge 
seven or eight times. Captain Morrow has 
always been well to the front in everything 
of a public nature, and his position, influence 
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and ability have ever been at the service of 
the community when her best interests are 
involved. As a man and citizen he is held in 
high esteem for hie strict integrity and ster- 
ling qualities of head and heart. He possesses 
good business ability, and that enterprising 
spirit which overcomes obstacles, and he can 
truly be styled a self-made man. 


PUN VS SP 


W T. GOODMAN, a prominent and in- 
fluential farmer of Bastrop county, 
was born in Wilchil, England, April 
11,1852. In 1853 he was brought by his 
parents to America, landing in New York, 
but immediately proceeded to Boone county, 
Illinois. Six years later the family located 
in Austin, Travis county, Texas, where they 
remained until the close of the late war, and 
the father then purchased 1,000 acres of land 
in Bastrop county, in the Colorado river val- 
ley, three miles above Bastrop, where our 
subject grew to manhood. The father died 
in 1887. He was a plumber and painter by 
trade, but after locating in this county, gave 
his attention entirely to farming. The mother 
still survives, aged over sixty years. They 
were the parents of nine children, seven now 
living: Eliza, at home; W. E., engaged in 
business with his brother; W. T., our subject; 
Mary J., at home; Annie M., widow of 
George Fink; Fannie D., wife of D. Fitz- 
williams, a farmer of Bastrop county; and 
Virginia L., at home. The family are mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church, and are Demo- 
cratic in their political views. 

In 1880, in company with his brother, W. 
E., our snbject purchased 1,200 acres of land 
adjoining the old homestead, 400 acres of 
which is now under a fine state of cultivation. 
They have eleven tenement houses’ on the 
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place. and rent about one-half of the farın, | the city of Bastrop now stands. For some 
The old homestead is farmed in the same years Mr. Wells’ life was spent much like 
way. Mr. Goodman and his brother have | that of other boys of his age, but in those 
never married, and reside with their mother. | days boys matured to man’s estate early, and, 
being the oldest son, many of the cares of the 
farm and stock devolved on him, thus ma- 

terially strengthening his independence and 

| 

| 

! 

| 


natural firmne;:s of character. 


AYMAN F. WELLS, deceased.— fn 


portraying the lives of the pioneers 






This sort of life continued without inter- 
ruption until the year 1835, when the op- 
pression and tyranny of the Mexican govern- 
ment became so strongly felt that the settlers 


*i of Texas, the heroes of San Jacinto 
and the first settlers of Bastrop and Travis 
counties, no name is more worthy of mention 
than that of the subject of this sketch. In 
looking over the now thickly populated and 
finely cultivated country it is dithicnlt for one 
to imagine what great changes have taken 


resolved to bear their burdens no longer, and 
war was declared. Mr. Wells was among the 
first to join the army, which was composed 
of as brave men as could be found on the 
place during the active lifetime of as early a globe. On account of his familiarity with 
resident as Mr. Wells. the country Mr. Wells was selected by his 

In 1826 Mr. Wells, then a lad of eleven | commander as a spy, and through his efforts 
years, accompanied his father’s family from | the army was enabled to secure much im- 
their home in Alabama to this new and wild | portant information of the movements and 
country, at that time belonging to Mexico. | number of the enemy. He participated in 
There were then but few small civilized eet- | the celebrated battles and defeats at San 
tlements in what is now the great State of Antonio and Goliad, and followed the for- 
Texas, one of which was situated in what is | tunes of the Texas army until its reorganiza- 
now Fayette county. With this last settle- I tion under General Sam Houston, when it 
ment the Wells family cast their lot during | war resolved to make a last resistance. Agc- 
the first year. The next year, however, they | cordingly, on April 21, 1836, the battle of 
pushed their way forward to the frontier, San Jacinto was fought, when a little army 
until they came to what is now Bastrop | of 783 brave men, poorly equipped, scantily 
county, which locality was then principally | clothed and half starved, marched up, and in 
inhabited by Indians and wild animals, the | less than half an hour (eighteen minutes, 
Wells family being among the first settlers, | says Houston in his report), crushed to atoms 
the mother and sisters of Mr. Wells being | an army of 1,500 men, splendidly accoutered, 
the first white women that had ever ventured | well fed and ably generaled by Santa Ana. 
as far north on Texas soil. Amidet these | This is little short of marvelous, but these 
surroundings the youth of Mr. Wells was | men were each a Hercules; their. war cry was, 
passed, his time being occupied in assisting | “© Remember the Alamo,” and ten thousand 
his father in opening up the frontier farm men could not have daunted their courage. 
and in caring for the stock. The farm was "They were fighting for their lives*and those 
situated on what has since been known as | of their loved ones, as well as avenging the 
Wells’ Pyramid, fifteen miles from where | death of those who had been murdered by the 

49 
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Mexicans. This little army was made up of 
snch men as Mr. Welle, and they followed 
their General ITITouston, with no 
. It is such men 
that gained for Texas her- independence and 
made her a Republic. It is such men as 
‘these that have made Texas the greatest State 
in the Union which constitutes the graudest 
nation on the face of the earth, and the pos- 
terity of these men will look back over the 
history of Texas with pride in the knowledge 
that their forefathers were the ones who so 
nobly fought and bled that they might lay 
the foundation of a commonwealth of peace- 
ful and happy homes, which their pusterity 
now enjoy. Too much cannot be said in 
honor of the veterans of San Jacinto. They 
will live in the memory of their posterity as 
well as in that of the newer cumers, who are 
enabled to enjoy the fruits of their courage 
and valor. 

Besides serving in the Texas and Mexican 
wars, Mr. Wells subsequently took an active 
part in all the Indian wars, and his extensive 
knuwledge of the frontier aided the settlers 
materially in keeping the savages at bay. 

The early record of his life having been 
omitted, it is now inserted. Mr. Wells was 
born in Lincoln county, Tennessee, May 11, 
1815, and was the oldest son of Martin and 
Sally (Boyd) Wella, both natives of the same 
Siate and county. When he was two years 
of age his parents removed to Marengo 
county, Alabama, where his father followed 
agricultural pursnits until the latter emi- 
grated to Texas in 1826. As previously 
stated, Wayman lived at home with his 
father until the outbreak of the Texas and 
Mexican war, which he entered at the age of 
nineteen.* After the war Wayman returne 
home, where, during the same year, 1836, 


leader, 
thought other than victory. 
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and farın to him. The family consisted of 
five sons and three daughters, two daughters 
being then married. 

IIe efficiently continued the management 
of the homestead until] 1855, at which time 
he removed to Traviscounty. He there first 
purchased 1,800 acres on Walnut creek, to 
which he afterward added 160 acres more, 
and subsequently bought 175 acres of timber 
land. He was here extensively engaged in 
farming and stock-raising until his death. 
Besides his large landed -estate and extensive 
stock business Mr. Wells owned numerous 
slaves, of which latter property he was de- 
prived through the result of the late war. 
Not being discouraged by the loss of his 
property, however, he pushed on, and being 
a shrewd trader he continned to increase the 
value of his property, and at the time of his 
death was considered one of the wealthy men 
of his section of Texas. 

March 4, 1848, Mr. Wells was married to 
Miss Mary E. Bacon, native of Tennessee, 
born in Washington county, October 30, 
1817. Her parents, Thomas and Julia Ann 
(Harderman) Bacon, were both natives of the 
same county as herself, where they were mar- 
ried, and whence they emigrated, in 1835, to 
Texas. They first settled in San Augustine 
county, but in 1839 removed to Wells prairie, 
Bastrop county, and afterward to Travis 
county, where Mr. Bacon died in 1851, and 
Mrs. Bacon in 1859. 

Were but simple justice to be done to the 
memory of the subject of this review, it 
would be must consonant that more particu- 
lar attention be directed to those noble char- 
acteristics which were a dominating power 
in his life and which animated his every 
action during the long years which were a 
power for good to the extent of their duration. 


liis father died, !eaying the care of the family | He maintained a lively interest in all that 
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tended to conserve the welfare and advance- families. She has survived her husband, and 
went of the community in which he ved, now, at the age of seventy-six, retains in a 
and he contributed liberally to publie insti- “remarkable degree the vigor of her youth. 
tutions of all denominations and his benevo- ; She is a devoted member of the Baptist 
lence was as unstinted as it was unostenta- | Church and interested in all good works. 
After a long, active and useful life in 
Texas, Mr. Wells was called to his last home, 
February 25, 1878, but before his death, he 
espoused the canse of Christ and died with a 
full conviction that he would be saved and 


meet his loved ones in that place which 


tious. Ile was particularly concerned in the 
providing of educational facilities for the 
youth of the State, and contributed largely to 
the building of the Southwestern University 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, at 
Georgetown, and the Baptist High School at 
Walnut Creck. All public enterprises found 
in him a ready friend. Ie was one of the 
Board of Trustees of the State Insane Asylum, 
under Governor Lubbock, and simultaneously 
served as County Commissioner. He had | and the community a generous, charitable 
ever a responsive recognition of the sufferings | citizen. Ife was identified fraternally with 


| 

knows no parting. Ife was deeply mourned 

| 
of the fatherless and the widow and was | the A. F. & A. M., under whose auspices his 


by his loving family and a large circle of 
friends. His wife lost a loving and tender 
husband, his children an indulgent father, 


never known to refuse the extending of aj funeral services were conducted. 
helping hand. A man cast in the finer mold, 
one who dignified humanity and made the 
world better for his having lived, there was 
in his death a consistent consummation which 
ean but rob the grave of its victory and death 
of its sting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wells had nine children, six 


of whom lived to be grown and five of whom 
still survive: Amanda, wife of George La 
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-VY B. PURCELL, a prominent farmer 
X, and citizen of Williamson county, is a 
DM son of Benjamin and Mary (Smalley) 
Purcell. The father was born and raised on 
the Wabash river, in Indiana, where he was 
first married. To that union was born seven 
Rue; Sally Boyd died aged seventeen; Julia | children. The wif: and mother died, and 
„Ann died aged four; David 1. and Martin , previous to that time Mr. Purcell had moved 
Thomas died in infancy; Peter C., of Elgin, | to near Springfield, Illinois. While there he 
Bastrop county, married Katie Walling and | was again married, bnt this wife lived only 
they have five children; George Henry mar- | a ort time. He afterward married the, 
ried Annie Anderson and resides in El Paso, | mother of our subject, and they had ten chil- 
Texas; J. M.; and Wayman Thomas. dren, namely: B. S., of Lee county, Texas; 
Mrs. Wells is a lady of strong force of | S. B., our subject; A. L., who was a member 
character and was well titted by nature and | of Waul’s legion, infantry, died of disease in 
experience to be a helpmate for a man mak- | 1863, at Holly Springs, Mississippi, and his 
ing a frontier home. She dispensed hospi. | widow, nee Rachel Lennel, now resides in 
tality with a cheerful hand to friends and | Medina county, Texas; P. R., of Burnet 
strangers alike, in true Texas style, and in a | county; Sarah, wife of John Bell, of. Fayette 
way known only to the true Texas frontier i county; Daniel E., of Burnct county; Re- 
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becca, deceased, was the wife of James Holt, 
of Lavaca county; Calvin, deceased; and 
Noah, of Williamson county. The family 
lived in Illinois until 1846, and in the fall of 
that year started to Texas, crossing Red river 
January 1, 1847. They located in Fayette 
county, where the father died in 1867, and 
the mother departed this life in Burnet 
county, in August, 1890. The former was a 
farmer by occupation, was quiet and reserved, 
a member of the Primitive Baptist Church, 
and was a very religious man. 

S. B. Purcell, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Vermilion county, Hlinois, No- 
vember 9, 1839. He came with his parents 
to Texas in 1847, was raise® in Fayette 
county, and in 1860 came to Williamson 
county, locating in the southern part. In 
1883 he moved to his present location, 
twenty miles northwest of Georgetown, 
where he has 500 acres of good land, 120 
acres cultivated. In addition to general 
farming, Mr. Purcell is giving considerable 
attention to stock-raising. He is independent 
in political matters, and religiously, is a 
member of the Primitive Baptist Church. 

August 14, 1861, in Williamson county, 
our subject was married to Sabea C., a 
daughter of Freeman and Nancy (Asher) 
Smalley, natives of Indiana. The parents 
came to Texas in 1845, locating in the south- 
ern part cf Williamson county, where the 
father died in 1849, when Mrs. Purcell was 
only two years of age. The mother after- 
ward married a Mr. Juvinall, and after his 
death she became the wife of C. Purcell. Her 
death occurred in 1877. Mr. and Mrs. Pur- 
cell have bad eleven children, viz.: Mary 
Anna, now Mrs. Flood Snow, of . Burnet 
county, Texas; Alice B., wife of George 
Adams, also that county; Hattie, wife of Joe 
Jacksor, of Williamson county; Ulysses, at 


home; Joseph, deceased; Willie, deceased; 
and Zela, Morton, Bruer, Dora and Samuel, 
at home. Mr. Purcell is a successful farmer, 
and is held in high esteem by his many 
friends. 





known and prominent men of Bastrop 

county, was born at Henderson, Rusk 
county, Texas, December 29, 1857, a son of 
James W. and Margaret (Warren) Hudgins. 
John T. wae educated in the public schools of 
Miller county, Arkansas and at the age of 
fifteen years was employed as clerk by N. B. 
Flippin, of Texarkana, where he remained 
eight years. From 1878 to 1883 he was suc- 
cessfully engaged in general merchandising 
for himself at Richmond, Arkansas, butin the 
latter year sold his store there and came di- 
rect to Bastrop county, Texas. March 1, 
18883, Mr. Hudgins engaged in business at 
Old Smithville, under the firm name of J. T. 
Hudgins & Co., but after the new town of 
Sinithville was started they moved the store 
to this place, erecting the first large store 
building in the town. November 15, 1890 
their building, stock and dwelling were de- 
stroyed by fire, the loss amounting to about 
$30,000. They did an annnal business of~ 
$80,000. Since that time Mr. Hudgins has 
devoted his time and attention to agricultural 
pursuits, owning a farm of 1,400 acres, 650 
acres of which is cultivated. He raises about 
250 bales of cotton each year, besides corn 
and other supplies, and twenty families are 
required to carry on the work of the planta- 
tion. Mr. Hudgins is also president of the 
Smithville Improvement- Company, a char- 
tered institution, with a capital stock of $15,- 
000. He has a large and handsome residence 


[OHN T. HUDGINS, one of the well 
J 
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at Smithville, is one of the must enterpris- 
ing men of the vicinity, and is ready at all 
times to assist In any enterprise that will ad- 
vance the interests of his community. 


October 10, 1884, he was married to Miss _ 


Fannie E., a daughter of James R. and 
Josephine Nicols. The father came to Bas- 
trop county, Texas, in an early day, and made 
a fortune by mechanical work. He was born 
in Virginia, and his death occurred in SS. 
Mrs. Nicols resides with her daughter, Mrs. 
B. F. Hudgins. She is a daughter of T. G. 
Garth, a member of a noted family, a lawyer 
by profession, a prominent politician, and a 
large planter and slave owner. His family 
consisted of ten children, of whom Mrs. 
Nicols was the eldest child. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hudgins have three children: John T., 
Josephine E. and Sallie B. Mr. Hudgins is 
a member of the Masonic fraternity, J. 
Nixon Lodge, No. 421, and is Master of 
Finances in the K. of P.. Sinithville Lodve, 
No. 92. 
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W. HODGES, County Clerk of Will- 

iamson county, Texas, was born in 

Claiborne county, Tennessee, July 10, 
1834, a son of Allen and Mary Jane (Yost) 
Ifodges, natives also of that State. The 
Hodges family are descended from three 
brothers. They lived on the Virginia side of 
North Carolina. John Hodges, the grand- 
father of our subject, was born in North Caro- 
lina, but he removed to Tennessee in an early 
day. His wife was Sarah McCubbins, and 
they had seven children, viz.: Zachariah mar- 
ried Sarah Thomas and was a merchant of Ten- 
nessee, where he died; Barbara, who also died 
in that State, was the wife of C. Margraves; 
Mary, deceased near Terre Haute, Vigu 


| the wife of Henry 


Cooper; Canada, deceased near Belton, 
Texas; Allen, father of our subject; William, 
a resident of Tennessee, and Sarah, deceased 
in the former State, was the wife of William 
Hansford. The maternal grandfather of our 
subject, George Yost, also had seven chil- 
George and James, for- 


county, Indiana, was 


dren, as follows: 
merly prosperous merchants, residing at 
Kingston, Tennessee, lived to an old age, 
but neither ever married; Margarett and 
Eldridge, both still living, the latter a 
merchant of Kentucky; Margaret, wife of 
Mr. De Armond, a merchant of Kingston, 
Tennessee; Catherine, deceased, was the wife 
of Washington Wester; and Allen, deceased 
at the age of twenty-one years. Allen 
Hodges, the father of our subject, was a 
merchant, tanner, and a trader in stock at 
Tazewell, Tennessee. He contracted his last 
sickness while on a trip south with stock, 
and died in 1844, aged thirty-nine years. 
He was a devout member, as was also his 
wife, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was well known and highly respected. 
The mother died in 1640, aged thirty-two 
years. Her life was an inspiration to gen- 
tleness, patience and courage, and she held 
a sacred place in the hearts of a large circle 
of acquaintances. Mr. and Mrs. Hodges 
were the parents of three children—J. W., 
our subject; John, a merchant of George- 
tuwn, married a Miss Carothers, and Mary, 
deceased in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1861, 
at the age of twenty-five years, was the 
wife of James Rice. She was a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Charch, South. 

J. W. Hodges, after reaching a suitable 
age, was employed as a clerk in Tazewell, 
Tennessee. In 1858 he emigrated to Burnet 
county, Texas, where he taught school until 
the opening of the late war. In February, 
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1862, he enlisted in Company A, served as 
a private until the close of the struggle, re- 
mained 6n this side of the river, and took 
part in many battles and skirmishes. After 
the close of hostilities, Mr. Hodges purchased 
afarmand worked at farm labor for a time, and 
was then elected County Assessor and Col- 
lector, holding that position until removed 
by the Reconstruction Act. For the follow- 
ing five years he was engaged in farming; 
from 1872 to 1882 followed general mer- 
chandising in Georgetown; in the latter year 
was elected County Clerk, and re-elected in 
1892. Mr. Hodges is an accomplished and 
pleasant officer, and his continous re-election 
to the same office for so long a period evinces 
the high esteem in which he is held by an 
appreciative constituency. 

November 14, 1854, our subject was 
united in marriage with Miss Emily Rucker, 
a daughter of Captain Joln Rucker, of 
Grainger county, Tennessee. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodges have had five children, namely: 
John, deceased at the age of twenty-two 
years, was a graduate of the Louisville Med- 
ical College, a practicing physician in this 
county, was a young doctor of great promise, 
and had a bright future awaiting him; 
Beulah H., wife of W. W. Dimmitt, a 
farmer of Williamson county, and they have 
two children—Lilburn and James H.; Cornie, 
who died December 23, 1891, aged twenty- 
one years, was a graduate of a New York 
schoo! of elocution, and was a fine elocution- 
ist; James F., who has been assisting his 
father for the past four years; and Oliver, a 
pupil of the Southwestern University, who 
will soon begin the study of medicine. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodges are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, in which the 
former is a Steward. He is a member of the 
blue lodge, chapter and commandery, and is 
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Treasurer of the two former, and has been 
a delegate to the Grand Lodge of the I. O. 
O. F. As an officer Mr. Hodges has no 
superior in the State; as a citizen he stands 
deservedly well and is kind and courteous 
to all. 
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F DWIN R. ANDERSON, a carpenter 


and farmer by occupation, was the 
=t) first white child born in Williamson 
county, March 5, 1847. His parents were 
Dr. W. R. and Nancy P. (Knight) Ander- 
son, the former a native of Kentucky and the 
latter of Ohio. The father was a son of 
William and Patsey Anderson, who moved to 
Monroe county, Indiana, in about 1818. 
While there they were many times quartered 
in blockhouses to protect them from the 
Indians. They were the parents of fourteen 
children, all of whom lived to be grown. 
Milton went to California in 1850; Irvin 
came to Texas in 1879 or 1880; and the 
remainder were scattered through the North- 
ern States, but none are now living. 

W. R. Anderson, father of our subject, 
and a physician and surgeon by occupation, 
left Illinois in 1845, arriving in Ruttersville, 
Fayette county, Texas, in the fall of 1845, 
and on Brushy creek, Williamson county, the 
following year. He followed his profession 
and farming there pntil 1854, and in that 
vear embarked in the drug business in 
Georgetown. During the last ten years of 
his life he was retired from active bnsiness, 
and his death occurred in Georgetown, 
November 22, 1889, aged seventy-nine years. 
Dr. Anderson served one term as Probate 
Judge of his county, was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church for many years, and 
was a Union man throughout the war. He 
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étood high as a practitioner, business man, 
Christian and gentleman. His wife died in 
1888, aged sixty-nine years, they having 
lived together forty-nine years and eleven 
months. Dr. and Mrs. Anderson were the 
parents of three children, viz: Edwin R., 
our subject; Helen H., deceased in 1880, 
was the wife of J. M. Page, and Lucy IL, 
wife of Mr. Shultz. 

Edwin R. Anderson, the subject of this 
sketch, is engaged in carpentering and farm- 
ing, and also in the breeding of Jersey stock. 
He owns a ranch near Taylor, Texas, wnere 
he has about seventy head. He has assisted 
in the erection of several buildings, and 
although still in the prime of life is classed 
among the pioneers, having spent over forty- 
five years of his life in the county. Mr. 
Anderson was married 
Elizabeth Talbert, a daughter of R. E. Tal- 
bert, a resident of Williamson county. She 
caine, with her parents from Louisiana in 
1853, when five years of age. Tu this union 
has been burn one child-—Cora Bell. Mrs. 
Anderson is a member of the Old School 
Presbyterian Church. Socially, our subject 
le a member of the Woodmen of the World, 
and politically, affiliates with the Republican 


party. 
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WEN HIGGINS HOLMAN, a suc- 
cessful farmer and respected citizen of 
Travis county, Texas, residing near 

Watters, has done as much as any other one 
man of his community to advance the agri- 
cultnral interest of the vicinity, and he thus 
is entitled to the prominence and prosperity 
he now enjoys. 

The Holman family is of German descent. 
The paternal grandparents of the subject of 


in 1869, to Miss ` 
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this sketeh, James S. and Martha W. Ilol- 

man, were natives of Tennessee, but settled 
in Texas in 1856. The grandfather followed 
| railroading and died of yellow fever at Bryan. 
His ecn, Willis M. Holman, and father of 
the eubject of this notice, was born in Ten- 
| nessee, July 2, 1834. In January of 1856, 
: he was married tu Miss M. D. Higgins, also 
! a native of Tennessee, where she was born 
| July 17, 1833. Her parents, O. W. and F. 
| L. Higgins, were natives of Kentucky and 
Immediately after 
| their marriage, the parents of the subject of 
this sketch, removed with the rest of the 

family to Texas, settling on land near Fisk- 
! ville, in Travis county. Here the father of 
Mr. Holman of this notice, died March 21, 
; 1861, leaving his family and many friends to 
mourn his loss. He was a man of good Eng- 
lish education, and in early life was a suc- 
cessful teacher; his later days, however, were 
devoted to farming, in which he was also 
prosperous. He was a Democrat in his poli- 
tical views, and a man of the strictest integ- 
rity and highest moral character. He was 
the father of three sons: James S., a mer- 
chant and ginner of Hutto, Williamson 
county, Texas; Willis D., a stockman of that 
county; and Owen Higgins, whose name 
heads this sketch. After his father’s death, 
Mr. Holman’s mother married J. A. Cato, a 
native of Alabama, and they resided several 
years in Travis county, but later removed to 
Hutto, where the mother still lives, J. A. 
Cato having died March 10, 1893. By this 
union there were three children, who also re- 
side in Hutto: Fannie C., wife of C. R. 
Stephens, in the lumber business; George H., 
a dealer in wood and coal; and Virgie C., 
wife of W. A. May, a merchant. 

The life of Owen Higgins Holman, al- 
though that of a young man, affords a strik- 








| Virginia, respectively. 


| 
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ing object lesson of what may be accom- 
plished by hard work, strict economy and 
good judgment. Ile was born in Travis 
county, about four miles from his preseut 
home, January 11, 1861. His father died 
when he wag an infant, and his youth was 
passed in farm work and in attending the 
district school, residing with his mother until 
he was nineteen years of age. He then com- 
menced work by the month, receiving for his 
services $10 a month. Not realizing the 
value of money, he had at the end of that 
year of hard work, nothing to show for his 
labor. The next three years, however, he 
farmed on shares for Joseph LB. Rogers, and 
when he sold his crops, Mr. Rogers, although 
not needing the money, burrowed the pro- 
ceeds and paid Mr. Holman ten per cent. in- 
terest. Inthis way Mr. Holman secured a 
start, and on accumulating a small capital, 
he rented land of his brother, J. S. Holman, 
for three years, following which he rented land 
for three years of W. R. Bird. Each year in- 
creased his accumulations, until at the end of 
this time he was able to purchase 150 acres 
from his former preceptor, J. B. Rogers, for 
which Mr. Holman paid $3,000. In the fall of 
1891, Mr. Holman bought seventy acres of 
his present farm, and as he was able added to 
it from time to time, until he now has 283 
acres Of as fine land as the country affords, 
210 acres of which is under an excellent state 
of cultivation. He also owns a cotton gin, 
worth $1,500, and has a one-third interest in 
320 acres in Dallam county, Texas. Thus 
starting in life without a dollar a few short 
years ago, he has by his own industry and 
good management accumulated a tine prop- 
erty, and is to-day worth not less than $10,- 
000. 

In 1883, Mr. Holman was married to 
Miss Polly Ann Bird, a native of Illinois, 
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Travis county in 1866, and were active and 
have two children: Owen Willis and James 
and take a commendable interest in every- 
the advancement of which he has so largely 
T. MASSENGALE, a thrifty young 
Two years later his father, J. C. Massengale 
death. He was born in Alabama, in 1830, 
During the war he entered the Confederate 
beef. His death occurred during the last 
of whom are now living. Our subject’s 
Thomas was an aunt of Senator J. M. Mc- 
Peel; Janie, wife of Alexander Blasienz’ Ida, 
in 

1870. 


and a daughter of the late Thomas and Polly 
Ann (Ayers) Bird. Her parents came to 
useful members of society in their commun- 
ity for many years. Mr. and Mrs. Holman 
Bird, both intelligent boys. 

Politically, Mr. Holman is a Dewocrat, 
thing pertaining to the good of his country 
and the community in which he resides, to 
contributed. 

W farmer of Milam county, was born 
a in Coosa county, Alabama, in 1853. 
came to Milam county, Texas, locating near 
Maystield, where he owned 300 acres at his 
secured a fair English education, and followed 
the pursuits of agriculture all his life. 
army, was detailed as beef driver, furnishing 
the Trans-Mississippi troops with Western 
year of the war. The paternai grandfather 
of our subject had six children, two 
mother, nee Frances Thomas, was a daughter 
of Dred and Malinda Thomas. Malinda 
Kinney. Mr. and Mrs. Massengale had five 
children,—W. T.; Malinda, wife of John 
who married J. ©. Averyett; W. D. mar- 
ried „Mary White. The mother died 

W.T. Massengale was thrown on his own 

resources ata tender age, on account of the 
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early death of his parents. At the age of 
twelve years he was left to provide for a 
mother and younger brothers and sisters. He 
has always followed agricultural pursuits, 
and in 1580 became the owner of his first 
farın, consisting of sixty-six acres, and when 
he sold the place ten years later, toC C. 
Cargill, ite acreage was twice as great. In 
18590 Mr. Massengale bought his present 
farın of 240 acres, eighty acres of which is 
cultivated In 1892, 
twenty-three bales were raised on the place. 
He also feeds about fifty head of beef cattle 
annually. Politically, be aftiliates with the 
Democratic party, and takes an active in- 
terest in county and State affairs. 


to coru and cotton. 
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on which he engaged in farming and stock- 


Ile was one of the first settlers of 
that locality and continued to reside there till 
the date of his death in 1876. He died how- 
ever at Palestine, whither he had gone on bus- 
iness. His widow survived him several years 
dying in Milam county in 1883. Both were 
well advanced in age. Peter M. Kolb, the 
subject of this sketch, was the fourth of their 
eleven children. 


raising. 


Ile was a young man when 
his parents came to this State, his boyhood 


and youth having been passed in Georgia. 


In 1880, Mr. Massengale was married to : 


Miss Lulu Cargill, a sister of Mrs. W. H. 
Burnett, of this county. To this union have 
been born three children, —-Averitt, John 
and Burnett. Mr. and Mrs. Massengale are 
members of the Little River Baptist Church. 
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APT. P. M. KOLB, an old settler of 
f Milam county and a prominent and 

prosperous farmer, was born in Talbot 
county, Georgia, June 25, 1827. His parents, 
Wiliam G. and Alzada (Troupe) Kolb were 
natives, the father of North Carolina and the 
mother ot Virginia. They were reared how- 
ever in the Cherokee Purchase of Georgia, 
whither their families moved during their 
childhvod. They were married in Jones 
county, Georgia, and alter a residence of sume 
years in Talbot, Meriwether and Coweta 
counties, that State, moved in 1845 to Texas 
and settled in what is now Freestone county, 
locating on Kechi near the mouth of Negro 
creek. There the father bought a tract of 
3,000 acres of land which he opened up and 
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Soon after coming to Texas he entered the 
ranging service, enlisting in a regiment com- 
manded by Colonel John H. Couner, with 
whieh he served for about six months against 
the Indians in the western part of the State. 
He then returned to Washington county 
where he engaged at his trade as carpenter 
and gin builder, which be followed there for 
a number of years. Marrying in the mean 
time, he moved to Grimes county and in 1859 
came to Milam county. On coming to this 
county he purchased 150 acres of land on 
Brushy creek, about four miles west of where 
Rockdale now stands, and there he settled 
and engaged in farming and stock-raising. 
September 8, 1861, he entered the Confeder- 
ate army, enlisting in Company D, Harde- 
man’s Regiment, with which he served in the 
campaigns into New Mexico, taking part in 
the battle of Valverde, and was on the return 
expedition along the Gulf coast, taking part 
in the engagements at Manstield, Pleasant 
Hill and Yellow Bayou, closing his services 
on the Brazos in Burleson county, where his 
regiment was disbanded. On being mustered 
into the service he was elected Third Lieu- 
tenant of his company, soon became its com- 
mander and was cummissioned Captain in 
1863, remaining at its head until the close of 
hostilities. 
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When the war was over Captain Kolb re- 
turned home and, directing his attention to 
the problems of peace then confronting the 
country, purchased more land, which he 
opened up and branched out in the successful 
pursuit of his farming enterprises. His 
present place, consisting of 750 acres, has been 
purchased from time to time as he has earned 
the means and has been improved from year 
to year in the same way; 500 acres of it is 
now under cultivation and it is well stocked 
and furnished with a good class of farm 
buildings including a gin which is run regu- 
larly through the ginning season. The farm 
lies in the San Gabriel valley, being in one 
of the richest agricultural sections of the 
county. It is all black soil and yields in ac- 
cordance witb the well-known productiveness 
of the “ black waxy belt.”” Captain Kolb has 
given his attention for thirty-odd years ex- 
clusively to agricultural and kindred pursuits 
in which he has met with reasonable succees. 
He has never held any public office, having 
refused all offers of this nature. He has a 
high regard for the good opinion of his fel- 
low-inen and endeavors by all legitimate 
means to win it, but he does not confound 
this with popular applause, to gain which so 
many men spend a large share of their time 
and effort. Captain Kolb has been a Demo- 
crat all his life, but National politics attract- 
ing very little interest in Texas at an early 
day, he never cast a vote for a Presidential 
candidate until 1868, voting then for Seymour 
and Blair, the regular Democratic nominees. 
In 1859 he was made a Mason and has taken 
an active part in the order since that date. 
He is also a member of the Knights of 
Honor. 

The brothers and sisters of the subject of 
this notice were: Sarah Ann, who was mar- 
ried to B. A. Parrott; Parthenia A., who was 
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married to George Green; Mary A., who was 
married to B. M. Martin; John Fletcher, who 
died in Shelby county, eastern Texas, 1855; 
William G., who enlisted in Waller’s Battal- 
ion and died at Hempstead during the late 
war; Hugh, who died in the Confederate 
army also; Americus, who married Mr. Al- 
exander and lives in Freestone county on her 
father’s old homestead; Georgie A., who was 
married to M. Fletcher; Martha, who was 
married to A. B. Bell, and Milton, who was 
married to George Johnson and died in 1880 
in Llano county. 
Captain Kolb has been twice married. In 
1849 he married Miss Charity Robinson who 
died two years later, leaving one child, Fannie 
S. March 11, 1855, he married Miss Martha 
Jane Jackson, daughter of E. D. and Annie 
Jackson, then residents of Washington 
county, this State. The issue of this union 


has been seven children: William H., who 
youth in 1878; Charles L., who was born in 
1860; Mattie A., born in 1868; Lela V., born 
F., born in 1877. 
WU CU 

G Travis county, was born in Vigo 

county, Indiana, January 21, 1831, a 
The family are of Irish descent, and lived in 
North Carolina at the time of the Revolu- 
part. The father of our subject was born in 
that State, and when eighteen years of age 
the North and South. During the battle of 
New Orleans he was stationed as guard near 


died in infancy; Abner P., who died in early 
in 1871; Minnie A., born in 1873, and Della 

PUCKETT, a successful farmer of 
son of Thomas and Nancy (Tarbin) Puckett. 
tionary war, in which they took a prominent 
took part in the war of 1812, serving in both 
that city. After the close of the struggle 
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he went to Indiana, was there married to the 
mother of oar subject, then the widow 


Early, and lived there twenty-six years. On 
moving to that State the Indians were 


muinerous and hostile, and he assisted in 
building the first house on the present. site 
of Terre Haute. In 1838 the family came 
to Texas, although the father had come to 
this State the year previous on a prospecting 
tour, and purchased Jand in Cherokee county. 
Ele afterward located on the place where our 
subject resides, and the old log cabin, which 
he built in an early day, still stands in the 
field. The mother departed this life in 18559, 
and the father in 1868. The latter was a 
Democrat in political matters, and a mein- 
ber of the Methodist Church. He left a 
large property at his death. Mr. and Mrs. 
Puckett were the parents of eight children, 
viz: Irena, deceased; Hannah, deceased; L. 
D., of Toim Green county, Texas; C. R., de- 
ceased; the subject of this sketch; Miranda 
C. and Useba, twins, the furmer the widow of 
Alexander McRae, of Austin; and the latter 
wile of Nathaniel Moore, of Lincoln county, 
New Mexico; and Elijah, deceased. 

C. Puckett was reared to manhood in 
Texas, and early in life engaged in the stuck 
business. He went with cattle to Coryell 
county, and was there during the late war, 
in which he served in the western part of 
the State. In 1867 he located on his present 
farm of 700 acres in Travis county, 300 
acres of which is under a fine state of cul- 
tivation. 

Mr. Puckett was married in this county, 
March 26, 1867, to Miranda C. Moore, who 
was born in Clark county, Arkansas, 
January 2, 1840, adaughter of Thomas W. 
and Mathilress (Yates) Moore. The father 
came to Texas at the age of sixteen years, 
with Austin’s first colony. After the battle 


of San Jacinto he received word that his 
first wife was dying, and he immediately 
went to headquarters to ask fora leave of 
absence, stating the reason. He was refused 
by Houston, who said if he attempted to go 
he would be shot.  Tlowever, Mr. Moore 
went to his tent and prepared to leave, but 
Mr. Houston ordered’a detail to surround 
him, and to shoot if he moved. Mr. Moore 
pointed his gun at Houston and told him to 
give the word if he dared, but he would be 
the first to drop, and he returned home in 
safety. Mr. and Mrs. Puckett have four 
children,—Thomas, of Runnels county, 
Texas; Elihu, a resident of Travis county, 
Leon, also of Runnels county; and Cyrus, 


at home. Mr. Puckett aftliates with the 
Democratic party. 


E. COOPER, editor of the Williamson 
y || County Sun, and an attorney of George- 

town, the eubject of this sketch, is a 
man of whom Judge Chessher says: “ He is a 
straightforward, reliable and successful busi- 
ness man, true as steel and honorable in every 
way. His success in business has been at- 
tained in a quiet manner and he has never 
bored anyone with his paper.” Mr. Cooper 
was born in Maury county, Tennessee, Febru- 
ary 5, 1855, and came of the noted Cooper 
family of that State. His parents, Robert 
T. and Louise Clementine Cooper, were 
both natives of Tennessee, where they were 
reared and married. The former, a farmer 
of Tennessee, served as Sheriff of Lewis county 
for one term, and enjoyed an extensive ac- 
quaintance. During the late war he enlisted 
in 1861, was made Captain of Company H, 
Third Tennessee Infantry, and was taken 
prisoner at Fort Donelson, being retained 
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for about a year at Johnson’s island, when 
he was exchanged and returned to service. 
During his entire term of service he enjoyed 
only two short furloughs and was killed at 
Raymond in battle near Jackson, Mississippi, 
in 18638. Colonel John C. Brown, late Gover- 
nor of Tennessee, in speaking of him, says: 
« No braver man was in the service than he.” 
He was leading his men on to victory, having 
himself just taken two prisoners, and the 
company many more, when. he was shot in the 
breast by the enemy, and only lived about 
two hours. They were led into ambush and 
were having a hand to hand encounter. Two 
of his company, who saw him fall, ran to his 
relief, one on either side, and both were in- 
stantly killed, falling each way dead over 
him. His age, at death, was thirty-five years. 
During life he attended the Presbyterian 
Church, in which faith he was reared, although 
he was not a member of the church. His 
father, grandfather of our subject, Robert O. 
Cooper, served as County Clerk for Lewis 
county for over twenty years. He had a 
remarkable memory, and was one uf the best 
read men in the State. He had ten sons and 
five grandsons in the Confederate army, of 
who five of the former lost their lives in 
the service, four of the others returned home 
wounded, and only one of the ten escaped 
unhurt. In addition to the ten sons in the 
army, Mr. Cooper had one son physically 
unable to go into the army, and three daugh- 
ters, and reared his fourteen children to ma- 
turity. This honored gentleman died at the 
age of ninety-four. The maiden name of 
his wife was Cooper, but she was no connec- 
tion, a native of Iowa, of Irish extraction, 
her grandparents being natives of Ireland, 
who settled in South Carolina on coming to 
this country. Our subject’s mother, Louise 
Clementine was one of four daughters born 


religion. 
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to Robert O. Smith, while her father was a 
nephew of Robert O. Cooper, our subject’s 
grandfather. The mother was reared by her 
maternal grandfather, who was a Baptist in 
Owing tu her training she inclined 
to the same faith and was noted for her sweet 
and kind disposition, being one of the most 
amiable of women. So strong was the attach- 
ment between her husband and herself that she 
never recovered from the shock of his death, 
although she survived him until 1867, when 
she died. She possessed many of the sweet 
and loving attributes of the wife, mother and 
neighbor, aud so strongly were her acquaint- 
ances impressed by this fact that they were 
all her friends. 

Our subject is the oldest of five children, 
two of whom were twins that died in infancy, 
those living, being: Mary Belle, wife of W. 
S. Leake, of Georgetown: Robert T. Cooper, 
who married Miss Corinna Taylor, and is the 
collector in the First National Bank, and our 
subject. The last was educated in his na- 
tive State, and after finishing he engaged 
as clerk in the Chancery’s Clerk’s office for 
about two years, during which time he did a 
great deal of writing necessary in such a 
capacity. He then came to Texas, January, 
1876, and taught school in Williamson county 
for seven months, being very successful. In 
spite of lis success in the work, he felt that 
he was better suited for other things, so en- 
gaged as clerk at Round Rock for Captain 
J.C.S. Marrow. He came to Georgetown 
in 1877, and in April of ‘that year started his 
paper, The Williamson County Sun, to which 
he gave the present name. Since that time 
he has been the editor and publisher with the 
exception of the year 1891—’92. This paper 
has a circulation of 1,500, and has been the 
official paper of the county and city for many 
years. The success of the paper has been 
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wonderful. 
money, his energy, determination and zeal 
have amply compensated for that lack. Dur- 
ing his residence in Georgetown he has been 
importuned many times to accept office, but 
has always refused. Being a person who has 
had the welfare of the county and city at 
heart, he las done more than his share of the 
charity work, both as an editor and a private 
He has served as Chairman of the 
Democratic County Executive Committee, 
and is now a member from his county of the 
Congressional Executive Committee, and las 
always taken a leading part in advancing the 


person. 


best interests of the county. 

Mr. Cooper was married in 1878, to Miss 
Mary Sansom, danghter of Colonel Richard 
Sansom of Georgetown, an old settler and 
ex-County Treasurer, also a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1875. He died 
in 1880, at the age of fifty four. Our sub- 
ject and wife have three children, namely: 
Jessie A., Lonise S. and Edgar L. Both our 
subject and his wife are members of the Pres- 
byterian Chureh, in which the former has 
been an Elder for many years. Ue is a 
member of the K. of H. and Knights and 
Ladies of Honor, and Knights of Pythias. 
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APTAIN J. L. BRITTAIN, a mem- 

ber of the marble firm of Brittain & 

Spencer, of Georgetown, Texas, was 
born in Putnam county, Indiana, November 
29, 1833. His parents were Nathaniel and 
Emeline (Fanght) Brittain. 
a native of Kentucky, and adanghter of Paul 
Faught, an old and highly-esteemed pioneer 
citizen, and an extensive farmer of Putnam 
county. His death occurred in that county. 
Our subject’s father, formerly a farmer of 


The mother was 


Although he started without 
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| Indiana, came to Texas in 1845, and his 
death ocenrred at Brittain Springs (named in 
He was one of 
the early pioneers of that locality, was well 
and favorably known, and was acquainted 


his honor), Denton county. 


t 


| with the hardships and dangers incident to 
| Texas pioneer life. He died in 1847, at the 
: age of forty-three years. His wife departed l 
this life in 1845, soon after coming to Texas. 
She wasa good and devout member of the 
Christian Church. Mr. and Mre. Brittain 
' were the parents of seven children, four of 
whom are still living, and all are in Texas 
except one brother, James, who resides in 
Louisiana. 

Captain J. I. Brittain, the second of the 
seven children, and the subject of this sketeh, 
was reared to farm life. He came to George- 
town, Texas, in 18552, and soon afterward en- 
gaged in the mereantile business, as a clerk. 
Ife next conducted a business for himself 
seven years, Mr. Brittain was elected Sher- 
iff of this county just before the war, serving 
about six months, and when the dark clond of 
war arose, althongh an anti-secessionist, when 
the State seceded he took the side of the 
State, and enlisted in 1862 as a private. In 
1861 he was in the ranging service on the 
border. on, Governor 
Houston called them in, after a service of 
suine six months, and onr subject served as 
acting Adjutant, with the rank of Captain. 
He saw hard service, chased many Indiane, 
and passed through 200 miles of country, 
which was then tilled with buffaloes. James 
Brittain, a younger brother of our subject, 
then aged about fourteen years, on one occa- 
sion was ont with a surveying party of about 
fifteen. He served as their errand boy. 
When out from the oftice of the surveyor 
about tifteen miles, they put him on a horse 
to return to the office for something they had 
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forgotten. He attended to the errand and 
was back in due time. While he was gone 
the party had been visited by a lot of blood- 
thirsty Indians, who had killed the entire 
party, and this alone was perhaps all that 
eaved him fron a like fate. He found their 
bodies scattered here and there, and all were 
sleeping that sleep that knows no waking. Our 
subject served on this side of the Mississippi 
river, in Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
waa in no great battles, but saw much hard 
service. He was with General Marmaduke, 
ot Missouri, for the most part. Mr. Brittain 
returned home in May, 1865, resumed farm- 
ing, but soon afterward tovk a drove of horses 
to Arkansas, which proved a successful trip. 
He was next engaged in merchandising about 
twelve years, and then, in 1875, returned to 
his farm, where he followed that occupation 
and trading in live stock. He still owns a 
ranch near town, and also a drove of horses 
in the West. In 1891 Mr. Brittain embarked 
in the marble business in Georgetown, with 
O. L. Spencer, in which they are doing well. 

Our subject was married in 1869 to Miss 
Julia Posey, a daughter of James C. Posey, 
of this county. They have five children, 
viz.: Maud, wife of Jack Duke, of Round 
Rock, this county; Pat C., attending the 
Southwestern University; Posey; Frank L. 
and Jessie May. The wife and mother died 
in 1879, aged thirty-three years. Mr. Brit- 
tain is a member of blue lodge and chap- 
ter, and religiously is a member of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. In early daya our 
subject was well acquainted with such men as 
Pinkney Anderson, Sam Houston, Philip 
Clayburn, Bert Simons, Bob Taylor and 
others whose naines figure in Texas pioneer 
history. These gentlemen were not afraid tu 
do and dare, and to them the civilization of 
the present day is greatly due. Captain 
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Brittain, like many others, has done his part 
in opening up the frontier and preparing the 
way for the pace of civilization and progress, 
which the present generation now enjoys. 
He has ever been in thorough sympathy with 
the progress and growth of the community 
on every line of advancement. 
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OHN FAUBION, of Williamson county, 
| isa son of William and Rosanna (Ayers) 
Faubion. This is one of the oldest 
families in the State, and of German descent. 
Grandfather Jacob Faubion emigrated to 
America about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, married an English lady, and lived 
for a time in Pennsylvania. In 1760 they 
moved to the eastern part of what is now 
Tennessee, settling in what afterward became 
Cocke county, where he raised a large family. 
Several of his sons participated in the war of 
1812. William Faubion, father of our sub- 
ject, passed his entire lifetime in that county. 
He was married at the age of eigteen years, 
and they had eight children, four now living: 
John, our subject; Frethias, of Cocke county, 
Tennessee; William, of Milam county, Texas; 
aud Tillman A., of Burnet, this State. The 
Faubion family have been farmers and black- 
smiths by occupation, and are Baptiste in 
their religious views. The mother of our cub- 
ject came trom South Carolina to Tennessee. 
While making the journey the wagon needed 
repairing, and they camped at the blacksmith 
shop of Mr. Faubion, where they became ac- 
quainted, and were married the following 
morning. Her parents continued the journey 
to middle Tennessee. Mrs. Faubion died a 
few years after marriage, and her husband 
departed this life in 1339. 
John Faubion, the subject of thie sketch, 
was born in Cocke county, Tennessee, Febru- 
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ary 6, 1812. In the fall of 1853 he bronght 
his family and a namber of negro slaves to 
Texas, landing in this vicinity in the follow- 
ing December. Mr. Fanbion has since lived 
in the neighborhood, has done much toward 
the development of this beautiful and natur- 
ally favored section, and is now ready to re- 
tire from life’s duties. In 1861 he built the 
beautiful and commodious stone residence he 
now occupies. Mr. Faubion has in his pos- 
session many deeds and land warrauts, and the 
following is taken from an old deed given his 
grandfather in Cocke county, Tennessee. It 
is described as “a certain tract of land con- 
taining forty-two acres, lying in the county 
of Cocke, on the end of a ridge called 
Widow's Ridge, beginning at three black 
oaks, and running thence west forty-two 
poles to a black oak and white oak, south 
forty-five, west eighty-three poles to a black 
oak sapling, south again sixty poles to a 
stake, east forty-five to a stake on his deeded 
land,” ete. 

In 1833, in Cocke county, our subject was 
married, and in the course of life they had 
Wiliam, of Leander, 
Texas; Jeremiah, of Lampasas county; James 
R., also of Leander; John, of Bell county; 
Luther, of Leander; Mary, widow of a Mr. 
Wilson, and resides three miles from her 
father’s home; Isabella, deceased, was the 
wife of Andrew Pickle, of Leander. The 
wife and mother died in 1849, and October 
3, 1851, Mr. Faubion married Elizabeth 
Stephen. Their child died in infancy. Mr. 
Faubion has been -an active worker in the 
Methodist Church for many years. 

William Fanbion, the eldest son, was born 
in Cocke county, Tennessee, February 28, 
1835, and was nineteen years of age when his 
parents caine to Texas. After marriage he 
spent two years in Burnet county, but at the 


seven children, viz.: 
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opening of the late war, on account of Indian 
troubles, he returned to Williamson county. 
Ile enlisted as a private in Company D, Six- 
teenth Texas Infantry, served in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department until the surrender, 
and took part in the battles of Milliken’s 
Bend, Maustield, Pleasant Hill, and in Bank's 
expedition on Red river. Mr. Faubion now 
owns 515 acres of fine land, 150 acres of 
which cultivated. The place was pur- 
chased in 1878, is located two miles north- 
weet of Leander, and contains over $7,000 
worth of improvements. 


is 


we 


IIe erected a wind- 
mill at a spring a quarter of a mile from his 
house, and forced the water to a 500 gallon 
wooden tank, raised ten feet. But, not satis- 
fied with this, he built a cemented circular 
reservoir of stone, tive feet deep, and about 
twenty feet in diameter, on a point higher 
than his stables, and thus has a constant sup- 
ply of water. He also has several fine varie- 
ties of fish in the reservoir. 

Mr. Faubion was married in this neigh- 
borhood, December 22, 1858, to Marinda 
Black, a daughter of W. M. Black, who emi- 
grated from this State to Arkansas in 1848. 
To this union have been born ten children: 
John, of Jones county, Texas; Mollie, at 
home; W. C., of Hill county, this State; 
James, at home; E. H., of Williamson 
county; Maggie, wife of Travis Harrel, a 
medical student; Frank, Louis, Gilbert and 
Abbie, at home. Mr. Faubion affiliates with 
the Democratic party. 

James R. Faubion, the third son of John 
Faubion, was born in Cocke county, Tennes- 
sce, July 15, 1839, but was reared to man- 
hood in Texas. In 1862 he enlisted for 
service in the late war, entering Company A, 
Morgan's battalion, and took part in the bat- 
tles of Arkansas Post, Manstield, Pleasant 
Hill, in Bank’s expedition, and in Marma- 
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duke’s raid to Cape Girardean. 
owns one of the finest farms in Williamson 
county, consisting of 200 acres, 100 acres of 
which ia cultivated. He also has 200 acres 
of pasture land in Burnet county. In his 
political relations, Mr. Faubion is a Demo- 
crat; socially, is a Master Mason, has served 
as Worshipful Master of his lodge several 
times, and is now Senior Deacon; and in his 
religious views, is a member and Steward of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has 
served as Sunday-school Superintendent 
many years. 

Mr. Fanbion was married in Williamson 
county, in 1858, to Cilinda Babeock, who 
was born in Illinois, but came with her par- 
ents to Williamson county, Texas, at an early 
age. Mr. and Mrs. Faubion have three 
children: Charles, a clerk in the Asresscr’s 
oftice at Georgetown; John, telegraph opera- 
tor at Buda, Texas; and James, engaged in 
the same occupation at Fairland, this State. 
The wife and mother died in 1881. At 
Lilerty Hill, Texas, in 1885, the father mar- 
ried Mary Potts, a native of Arkansas, who 
also came to this State when achild. They 
have five children: Eulahy Bessie, Walter, 
Lilburne and Arthur. 


EORGE T. JACKSON, a member of 

the Legislature, a prosperous farmer 

N and worthy citizen of Burleson county, 
Texas, was born in Scott county, Mis- 
sissippi, October 1, 1851. He is a son of W. 
B. and Virginia C. (Keahey) Jackson, na- 
tives of North Carolina and Mississippi, re- 
spectively, who moved from the latter State 
to Texas in 1852, and have been for many 
years prominent and of respected residents 
Burleson county. After forty-five years of 
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He now | married life, they are in the full enjoyment 


of health and happiness, with their children 
grown up and comfortably situated around 
them. This worthy couple landed in Texas 
in the January following the birth of the sub- 
ject of this sketch, where he has ever since 
resided, having been reared to farm life and 
stock-raising. He received a good education 
for the times in the common schools of his 
vicinity, after which he taught two terms. 
He lived under the paternal roof until he was 
thirty-three years of age, when he was mar- 
ried. Preparatory to this event, he bought 
143 acres of raw land, on which he built a 
house, and after marriage began to clear and 
improve it. He now has eighty acres fenced, 
fifty of which are well cultivated to cotton 
and corn, besides which he raises sufficient 
pork to supply his home with lard and meat. 

His marriage occurred December 23, 1883, 
to Miss Thomas L. Lovelace, an estimable 
lady, bern in Alabama, April 4.1861. Her 
parents, William R. and Martha Lovelace, 
were natives of Georgia, who moved to Texas 
in 1867, and first settled at Jones’ Prairie, in 
Milam county, whence they subsequently 
removed to Burleson county. Here the de- 
voted mother died in J876, and the father is 
now residing in Brown county. Mr. and 
Mrs. Jackson have had five children, three of 
whom died young. Those surviving are: 
William. R., born June_ 29, 1885, who was a 
twin, the other one having died; and Ruby 
T., born May 25, 1888. 

Politically, Mr. Jackson follows in the 
footsteps of his father, being a strong advo- 
cate of Democracy. He was nominated to his 
tirst office in 1892, and elected a member of 
the Legislature to represent his district, his 
opponent having been a third-party man. 
Those who know Mr. Jackson and appreciate 
his sterling qualities of character, may rest 
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avsnred that his constituents will be ably and | poverty to a position of influence and wealth. 
honorably represented, December 10, 1868, at Austin, he married 
Fraternally, Mr. Jackson aftiliates with the | Emilie Krohn, who still survives, and whose 
Royal Arch Masons. Te and his devoted many good qualities of mind and beart made 
wife are earnest members of the Baptist | his success possible. Mrs. Heinatz was born 
Church, to which his family have belonged | in Princelau, near Berlin, Germany, Septem- 
for several generations. He and his wife are | ber 3, 1842, a daughter of Carl and Emilie 


worthy people, and enjoy the universal es- | Krohn. In 1854 the family came to Austin, 
Texas, where the [father has ever since re- 
sided. The mother died in Austin, Texas, 
January 25, 1878. Mr. and Mrs. Heinatz 
had eight children, viz.: Charles F., Mary, 
( F. HEIN ATZ, deceaeed, was a well and | John, William, Dora, Shelton, Marvin and 

>- favorably known character in William. | Sarah. The last suffered death January 
P? son county, and especially in the region | 13, 1891, by a most distressing accident, 

known as Bagdad prairie, where he had been | Her clothing caught fire while she was 
the leading business factor for nearly forty | standing in front of a fire-place, and death 
years. As the name indicates, he was of | ensued in a few hours. J. F. Heinatz died 
German birth and parentage, having been May 4, 1891, after a long illness, his detnise 
born in Prussia December 6, 1822. He | occurred at his home in Bagdad. The busi- 
early learned the blacksmiths’ trade, and fol- | ness world remembers him as a successful 
lowed that occupation in the fatherland until | and leading merchant, but the community jn 
1848, when he determined to try his fortunes | which he lived will always feel his loss as q 
in the New World. Arriving at Gal@cston | promoter of every good work, as he was 
November 27 of that year, Mr. Heinatz spent | liberal of his means, and untiring in his ef- 
the first few years in traveling throughout forts to promote the general welfare of the 

| 
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teem of their community. 
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the North and West. In the early ‘50s he | community. He was an active worker in 
returned to Texas, and, after a sojourn in | the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
Shelby county, located at Austin, where he | in his church papers we find that, “He was a 
soon afterward married Miss Bertha Raven. | Steward for many years, and looked after thie 
She died one year later without issue. Fn intereste of the church with a jealous care.” 
the fall of 1853 our subject located on the , As a Sunday-schovl Superintendent he was 
strip of prairie afterward known as Bagdad | a suocess. On his death bed,as the minister 
prairie, having been among the earliest eot- | entered the room, he turned to his wife and 
tlers in that part of the county. He followed | said: “Mamma, get that purse and make 
his trade in a etone blacksmith shop for | that settlement at once.” That being done, 
a number of years, after which, on account | he expressed his satisfaction, and said he was 
of failing health, he embarked in the mer- | now ready to depart. Ilis last words were: 
cantile business. By honesty, fair dealing “Iam happier to-day that L have been for a 
and good business judgment Mr. Ieinatz | long time.” 

gradually built np a large trade, mount- Charles F. Heinatz, eldest con of the above, 
ing from the condition of obscurity and | and who now successfully carries on the busi- 
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ness left by his father, was born at Bagdad, 
October 12, 1866. He began mercantile life 
at the age of sixteen years, as a clerk for his 
father, but after two years left the counter 
for the free life on the plains. In June, 1888, 
the firm of J. F. Heinatz & Son was formed, 
since which time he has carried on the busi- 
ness. It is now entirely his own enterprise, 
and is the largest business in the new town 
of Leander, a town built from the ruins of 
old Bagdad. Mr. Heinatz was married in 
Burnet county, Texas, October 1, 1890, to 
Ida M. Yett. They have had two children, 
Robert H., and Koy John F., twins. The 
latter is now deceased. 


WUC EE CUE 


ASA JACKSON, a well-to-do farmer 
and respected citizen of Burleson coun- 

w<’ ty, Fexas, is a native son of the Lone 
Star State, having been born in Hill county, 
June 19, 1856. His parents, W. B and Vir- 
ginia C. (Keahey) Jackson, are natives of 
North Carolina and Mississippi, respectively, 
and moved from the latter State to Texas in 
1852. They settled in Johnson county when 
the subject of this sketch was about five years 
of age, and there remained five years. They 
then removed.to Burleson county, where 
young Asa attained his growth, was married, 
and where he has ever since made his home, 
Mr. Jackson, of this notice, remained 
under the paternal roof until he was twenty- 
four years of age, when, in 1880, he was mar- 
ried. He then rented a tract of land which 
he farmed until 1882, when he bought 200 
acres of wild land, 100 of which is now under 
fence, with about sixty acres under cultiva- 
tion. He rents part of his land, but grows 
the remainder to cotton and corn, and raises 
sufficient: pork to supply his home with lard, 
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etc. He taught school about three years, but 
now devotes his attention entirely to his 
farming interests. 

In 1880 Mr. Jackson married Miss L. R. 
Collier, an intelligent lady, who was born in 
Alabama, April 3, 1860, and came to Texas 
with her parents in 1878. She is the daugh- 
ter of Professor J. P. and Mary A. (Rogers) 
Collier, also natives of Alabama. Her father 
has followed teaching nearly all his life, and 
both parents now reside in Llano, Llano 
county, Texas. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson have 
had six children, two of whom died young. 
Those surviving are: Paulina E., born May 
80, 1882; Roy C., born January 20, 1884; 
Rowena V., born April 2, 1886; and Mary 
R., born April 30, 1889. 

Politically, Mr. Jackson adheres to the 
Democratic party, of which his father before 
him has always been a strong advocate, but 
the subject of this sketch does not aspire to 
public office, although taking a deep interest 
in the public welfare. He is a worthy mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity, and he and his 
faithful wife are useful members of the Bap- 
tist Church, to which denomination his an- 
cestors for several generations have belonged. 
Mr. Jackson is a worthy son of a worthy 
father, and reflects credit on his birthplace 
and place of residence, the great State of 
Texas. 


DAE 


OSEPH T. DANIEL, deceased, who re- 
Je on his farm in Milam county, Texas, 
for nearly half a century, was one of the 
venerable citizens of the county. A brief 
sketch of his life is as follows : 
Joseph T. Daniel wss born in Alabama, 
December 81, 1824, son of Peyton and Mary 
(Curry) Daniel, the former of Georgian birth, 
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and the latter a native of Alabama. An 
orphan when quite youny, Joseph T. was left 
to the care of his maternal grandparents, 
Thomas Curry and wife, with whom, at the 
age of ten years, le came to Texas. He re- 
mained a member of their family until he 
reached his majority. While his educational 
advantages were limited. he was fortunate in 
receiving good training otherwise, his grand- 
parents being industrious, moral people, who 
instilled into him good principles, their daily 
lives being in accord with their teachings. 
On coming to Texas, Mr. and Mrs. Curry 
took up their residence, about January 5, 
"1835, in the settlement then constituting 
Robertson’s colony,— what is now Robertson 
county. There the grandfather died in 1840, 
leaving to young Daniel his right to a league 
of land which he had located in what is now 
Milam county. This county was then unor- 
ganized and was practically unoccupied terri- 
tory. the Indians being too numerous and 
hostile to permit of its settlement. Mr. 
Daniel was yet young and not desirous of set- 
tling down, so he held the papers but made 
no attempt to improve the land. In the 
meantime, his services being called for in de- 
fense of the settlers, he entered the various 
organizations as they were raised, and helped 
through several years to protect the frontier 
against both the Indians and Mexicans. In 
1840-1 he was a member of the organiza- 
tion known as the “ Minute Men,” and par- 
ticipated with this organization in a number 
of expeditions against the redskins. In 1842 
he joined the expedition against Mexico, un- 
der General Sumervell, and was out on 
duty several months. Later, he wae in the 
celebrated Snively expedition, organized to 
intercept the Mexican train on its way to St. 
Louis with gold and silver, which expedition 
failed in its purpose to get the precious metal 
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but succeeded in getting some fighting out 
Then, in 1846, he enlisted 
in Ross’ regiment for the Mexican war, and 


of the Mexicans. 


served on the Rio Grande for three monthe, 
or until the close of hostilities. 

Marrying in 1847, Mr. Daniel moved out 
to the claim which his grandfather had left 
him in Milam county, and on this tract of 
Live stock 
was the principal source of revenue at an 
earlier day, and Mr. Daniel was protitably 
engaged in raising and selling horees and 


land he afterward made his home. 


cattle until the opening of the late war, 
during the first two years of the war man- 
aging to hold his business pretty well in 
hands, but on the call for volunteers in 1863, 
he entered the Confederate service and was in 
it until the cessation of hostilities, serving on 
the Gulf coast and in the vicinity of Galves- 
ton. When he returned home after the close 
of the war he found most of his property 
gone, and it was not until after several years 
of hard work and close economy that he was 
able to replace what he had lost. In 1879 
he turned his attention tothe mercantile busi- 
ness. In this venture however, he was un- 
fortunate, losing not only the ready cash he 
had, but also having to sacrifice sume of hig 
land in order to save his credit. He tben re- 
tired to his farm and thereafter gave his at- 
tention strictly to farming pursuits, the place 
comprising about 200 acres of black soil, 
well located, most of which is under cultiva- 
tion and productive. 

Mr. Daniel was twice married. In 
March, 1847, he wedded Miss Nancy House, 
danghter of John House, who moved to 
Texas from Mississippi in 1836, dying shortly 
afterward in Robertson county or colony as 
it was then called. This lady was a native 
of Mississippi. They became the parents of 
seven children, as follows: Frances, who 
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was married to W. C. Sparks, and who died 
in Bell county, this State, April 21, 1888; 
Mary C., wife of Mike Rogers, Milam county; 
Wade H., a resident of Oregon; Joseph P., 
who died in 1881, leaving a widow and three 
children; Artilla, wife of James Swann, Bell 
county, died February 2 1890; Dora, wife of 
J. W.Smith; and John D.. a farmer of Mi- 
Jam county. Mrs. Daniel died September 19, 
1871, and May 18, 1873, Mr. Daniel married 
Mrs. Sarah Riggan, the widow of Rev. M.T. 
Riggan, formerly of Milam county. The 
present Mrs. Daniel is a daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Gillmore, natives of Alabama. 
Her father was a leading Methodist divine 
of Alabama and Mississippi for many years, 
dying in the latter State, October 2, 1844, of 
typhoid fever. His wife died on the same 
day and of the same disease. Mrs. Daniel 
had five children by her: former marriage, 
none of whom are now living. By her last 
marriage she had no children. Mrs. Daniel, 
as was also her late lamented husband, is a 
member of the Methodist Church and zealous 
in the support of all church work. Politi- 
cally, Mr. Daniel was originally a Democrat, 
but in later years was independent, with a 
leaning toward the People’s party. Fra- 
ternally, he was a Chapter Mason. 

On the 5th of April, 1893, Mr. Daniel was 
stricken down with paralysis and lay until 
the 29th of August, when he departed this 
life, sincerely lamented by all. 


ANIEL D. FOWLER, a prominent 
| and prosperous farmer, residing in the 
vicinity of Ganse, Milam county, 


Texas, is a son of Alexander Fowler, and a 
brother of Joseph D. Fowler 
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Daniel D. Fowler was born in Butler 
county, Alabama, in 1850, but was reared in 
Guadalupe and Milam counties, Texas, grow- 
ing up on the farm and receiving the usual 
educational advantages of the day. He was 
in his eighteenth year when his father died, 
and, being one of a large family, he began at 
that time to look out for himself. His first 
employment was as a teamster, hauling 
freight from Milam and Bryan, then the ter- 
mini of the Houston & Texas Central Rail- 
road, to Austin and other western points. Ip 
this business he was profitably engaged for 
three years. As the railroad progressed 
westward his operations as freighter were cut 
off and he turned his attention to live stock 
and the butcher business, furnishing supplies 
to the construction crews of the International 
& Great Northern Railroad then building 
north from Hearne. After a year so spent 
he bought a small farm on Cedar creek, on 
the south line of Milam county, where he 
settled and began farming. Two years later 
he bought his present homestead, consisting 
then of 320 acres of unimproved land, for 
which he agreed to pay $1,600, paying $1,000 
down and agreeing to pay the rest in twelve 
months, which he did. Thus, by careful 
economy and guod inanagement, he was en- 
abled to get astart. The passing years have 
witnessed a marked change in his affairs. 
Now he owns 1,400 acres of land; 300 acres 
of which are under cultivation; his place 
is stocked with 800 head of cattle, forty 
horses and other stock in proportion. His 
camfortable home and other good farm build- 
ings are among the improvements on his land, 
and, while Mr. Fowler has accumulated a 
large fortune, his time has not been solely 
taken up with gathering the property about 
him. He has a family, and, in addition to a 


| large household of his own, he has raised five 
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orphans —brothers and sisters of his wife— | in Virginia, having been at one time a mem- 


whom he has trained to habits of industry 


and nsefulness, and provided for in propor- 
tion to his means and their wants. 

Mr. Fowler was married in 1872, tu Miss 
Einaline Patty, who was bornin Arkansas, and 
who accompanied her mother, Mrs. Delilah 
Patty, to Texas, her father having died in 
California a number of years azo. Mr. and 


Mra. Fowler have had ten children: Walter 


G.; Ella, who died at the ave of seven years: 
Frederick Dow; Edgar; Addie Lou; Bertie 
May; Pearl ; Daniel Webster; Charles B., 
and one that died in infancy. 

Mr. Fowler is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, being Junior Deacon of Milano 
Lodge, No. 605, and he is also a member of 
the Knights of Honor, Lodge No. 506, at 
Cameron. Both he and his wife belong to 
the Methodist Church, in which he has served 
as Steward and Trustee, and in the affairs of 
which he takes an active interest. 


CUE ECU 
ILLIAM BENSON BATES, an en- 


terprising and successful farmer and 

stock dealer of Lyons, Burleson 
county, Texas, is a native of Cherokee county, 
Georgia, where he was born October 23, 
1847. On his father’s side, he is of Irish 
origin and of English descent on his mother’s 
side. His paternal great grand-father Will- 
iam Bates was a native of the Emerald Isle 
and a gun-sinith by trade, although much of 
his lite was spent in farming. He emigrated 
to America some time during the latter part 
of the last century and settled in Virginia, 
where he became a man of wealth and in- 
fluence. [He was a Captain in the Revolu- 
tionary war and was a man of unusual ability. 
He held several important official positions 


ber of the Legislature of that State. He lost 
| most of his property in the Revolutionary 
| war, and afterward removed to South Caro- 
lina, where, at one time, he owned two farms 
on the Tugalvo river, but in his old age he 
became poor and when he died owned only a 
small farm and a mill. He survived to a 
good old age, dying in South Carolina, in 
1821. greatly mourned by all who knew him. 
He had three brothers: Daniel, also a soldier 
in the Revolutionary war; Phlegmin and 
Mathew. Great grandmother Bates’ maiden 
name was Mary Royall. She was a widow 
with one child when she married William 
Bates. Her first husband, named Barton, 
was a Tory and died in Savannah. She snr- 
vived Mr. Bates many years, dying at an ad- 
vanced age. [fis son, Stephen Bates, who 
was the grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Virginia in 1778, and 
when a young man went to South Carolina, 
where he married a Miss Cox and settled 
down to planting and distilling and lived for 
a number of yeare. In later life, he removed 
to Georgia, in which State he died at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-four. He had ten 
children, among whom were: Willian F., 
George, James M., J. R., Peggy and Sallie. 
The second of these, Jaimes M., was the 
father of William Benson, of this article. 
James M. Bates was born in South Carolina, 
January 23, 1811. In 1832, he accompanied 
his parents to Georgia, where he learned the 
trade of a wood workman, and followed this 
business mainly in the line of bridge build- 
ing for a number of years. He was a fine 
workinan and fond of his trade, at which he 
was reasonably prosperous. In after life, he 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, and now 
lives on a fine farm iv northern Alabama, 
surrounded by all the comforts of life and in 
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the universal esteem of his fellowmen. The 
mother of the subject of this sketch bore the 
maiden naine of Lizzie Williamson, and was 
a daughter of James Williamson, a Georgia 
planter, in which State she was born. The 
children of James M. and Lizzie Bates were: 
Amanda, who married J. F. McIntyre; Josie 
M., who first married William M. Mahaffey 
and after his death,a Mr. Blagg; William 
Benson, of this article; Alexander H.; and 
Sarah Ann, who died at the age of thirty. 
On the death of his wife in 1852, James M. 
Bates married Rebecca McIntyre, and they 
had ‘three children: James Washington, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and John Rice. 

William Benson Bates, whose name heads 
this sketch, was reared on his father’s farm 
near Atlanta, Georgia, where he remained 
until he became of age. His father moved 
to northern Alabama some time during the 
war, and it was from that State that Mr. 
Bates came to Texas a few years later. On 
coming to this State, he settled in Burleson 
county and secured his first employment as a 
clerk for T. J. Pampell, at Lyons. He was 
eugaged in the mercantile business, first, as 
a clerk and, later, as a partner, at Lyons, for 
about two years, at the end of which time he 


began handling cattle and followed this pur- 


suit actively and exclusively up to 1882. At 
that date, he settled on a farm near Lyons, in 
Burleson county, where he engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and his interests have since 
been farming and stock growing. He owns 
a ranch in Fort Bend county, which repre- 
sents a considerable investment, and to which 
he gives a goud portion of his time and at- 
tention. 

On December 21, 1881, Mr. Bates mar- 
ried Miss Z. S. Fulford, who moved from 
Montgomery, Alabama, to Texas some time 
in the ’°50s. They have four children: John 
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Sly, James C., Charles T. and George F. 

This prosperity represents the outlay of a 
commensurate amount of energy and atten- 
tion, and Mr. Bates is justly deserving of all 
the good fortune which the future may have 
in ’tore for him. 


CSNY oS 


p: JOHN E. WALKER, physician 


and surgeon of Georgetown, Texas, 
was born in Rockbridge county, Var- 
ginia, December 4, 1831, a son of John C. 
and Margaret (Coulton) Walker, who were 
born, reared and married in that State. The 
grandfather of our subject was a soldier in 
the Revolutionary war. John C. Walker, 
took part in the war of 1812. In 1836 he 
moved his family from Virginia to Montgom- 
ery county, Indiana, where he followed agri- 
cultural pursuits. He was a cousin of Alex- 
ander H. Stewart, who served as Secretary of 
the Interior under the administration of 
President Fillmore. Mr. Walker died in 
Montgomery county, soon after the late war, 
at theage of seventy years. He wasan attend- 
ant, although not a member, of the Presby- 
terian Church, of which the family were 
members. He was the embodiment of those 
qualities which go to make up honorable 
manhood, was a inan of high honor, strict in- 
tegrity, and splendidly equipped for intellig- 
ent citizenship. The mother of our subject 
died soon after they came to Indiana. Mr. 
and Mrs. Walker were the parents of four 
children: Archibald, a farmer by occupation, 
died in Montgomery county, Indiana; Judge 
A. S., Reporter of the Supreme Court, in 
Austin; Robert C., a resident of Iowa; and 
John E., our subject. 
The latter attended the Waveland Acad- 
emy, of Indiana, and later the Wabash Col- 
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lege. In 1851 he began the study of medi- 
cine, under Dr. Parsons, of Mace, Indiana, 
and in 1857 began the practice of his profes- 


sion where New Paris is now located. In 











ried Miss Anna Harper; James M., who died 
with the small-pox; and Mathias, deceased at 
the ave of two years. Henry Clay died in 
March, 1855, at the age of forty years, leav- 


January, 1858, he opened an oftice in William- ing three children: Sarah, George C., and 


son county, Texas, where he is the oldest liv- 
ing practitioner of the county. When he 
came to this place there were only two dry 
goods stores, owned by E. W. Tolbert and 
Josiah Taylor, and one church, the Presby- 
terian, which was also occupied by the 
Baptist, Methodist and Christian. The 
school house was also situated in one end of 
the church, and was taught by well qualified 
and good inetructors for those days. Among 
them were W. II. Henderson, Rev. R. M. 
Overstreet, of the Presbyterian Church, and 
Mr. McMurry. Mr. Walker served one term 
as Alderman soon after the incorporation of 
the city, but never aspired to public oftice. 
He was married in 1869, to Miss Louisa 
Wilbarger, a daughter of Mathias and Sarah 
M. (Stewart) Wilbarger, natives of Virginia. 
The father was reared in Bourbon county, 
Kentucky, and the mother in Missouri. The 
parents came to Texas in 1837, first settling 
in Bastrop county, afterward in Travis 
county, and in 1848 came to Williamson 
county. In 1852, on account of the advan- 
tages of the school, they came to Georgetown, 
and the father died of smallpox in February, 
1853, aged forty-six years, the disease having 
been brought to the neighborhood by 
negroes. The entire family, except the old- 
est danghter, contracted the disease. The 
mother died in December, 1883, aged sixty- 
seven years. She was a member of the 
Methodist Church for many years. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilbarger had five children, viz.: Anna 
Jane, deceased at the age of thirty years, was 
the wife of A. S. Walker, of Austin; Louisa, 
wife of our subject; Henry Clay, who mar- 





Anna M. Dr. Walker is a member of the 
ue Lodge, Chapter and Commandery, also 
of the I. O. O. F., of which he is Seribe of 
the Chapter. Both as a practitioner and 
Christian gentleman, Dr. Walker gives char- 
acter to the many good, honest, honorable, 
worthy and true men of Georgetown. 
\ S. BROOKSHIRE, Sheriff of Will- 
W iamson county, was born in Wapello 
county, Iowa, November 15, 1850, a 
son of Jesse and Susan J. (Harrow) Brook- 
shire, the former a native of North Carolina, 
and the latter of Montgomery county, Indi- 
ana. The father was engaged in farming in 
Iowa for sixteen years, and in 1859 came to 
Williamson county, Texas. In 1869 he 
located ona farm in Newton county, Missouri, 
where he spent the remainder of his life, 
dying in 1875. Both he and his wife were 
prominent and devoted members of the Chris- 
tian Church for many years. The latter died 
in 1856. There were the parents of several 
children, most of whom are still living. 

W. S. Brookshire, the subject of this 
sketch, began business for himself by work- 
ing for wages, and later engaged in stock- 
raising. He has followed farming and stock- 
raising for the past fourteen years, and he 
now owns 958 acres of land, 300 acres of 
which is cultivated. On this land he can 
raise anything grown in this latitude, but he 
is principally engaged in raising cattle for 
beef. Mr. Brookshire held the position of 
Constable from 1869 to 1871, was County 
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Commissioner from 1891 to 1892, and in the 
latter year was elected Sheriff of his county. 
He also served out the unexpired term of his 
predecessor, J. T. Olive, who was waylaid 
and killed in September, 1892. 

Our subject was married in 1877, to Miss 
Hattie Hurt, a daughter of James H. Hugt, 
of Brenham, Texas. They have five children: 
Leora, Lola, William, Ralph and one un- 
named. Mrs. Brookshire is a member of the 
Baptist Church. Socially, our subject affili- 
ate with the Masonic order, blue lodge, 
chapter and commandry. He is a man of 
decided character, strong in his attachments, 
and devoted to his many friends. He is 
noted for his benevolence and kindness of 


heart, is gentle and sympathetic in his nature, 


never deaf to the cry of distress, or blind to 
the merits of the deserving, who stand in 
need of a friend. His selection for the im- 
portant office he holds, and the unanimity of 
desire for his continuance in the same, are 
ample proof of his qualification. He places 
a high estimate on the personal character and 
the good name of those to whom are confided 
public trusts. Mr. Brookshire takes rank 
among the responsible, worthy and most 
highly esteemed citizens of the county. 


WMG CU 


‘OHN R. SIMS, M. D., who has been 
prominently identified with the inter- 

' ests of Burleson county, Texas, since 
1868, and who has resided at Tunis since 
1872, is one of the representative men of his 
county. 

Dr. Sims was born in west Tennessee, 
December 18, 1828, and when quite young 
removed to Columbus, Mississippi, where he 
was reared. He received his education in 
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the common schools and the Franklin Acad- 
emy. At the age of twenty he began the 
study of medicine under the instructions of 
Dr. Richard Harrison, with whom he re- 
mained a year anda half. Then he took a 
medical course in a college at New Orleans, 
after which he entered a medical college in 
Philadelphia, graduating in the latter institu- 
tion in the winter of 1850-’1._ Returning to 
Mississippi, he began the practice of his pro- 
fession in that State and cgntinued there un- 
til his- coming to Texas, as above stated. 
During the war he served as Assistant Sur- 
geon in the Forty-third Mississippi Regiment 
for some time; later, on account of ill health, 
was placed on the Board of. Medical Exam- 
iners. After coming to Texas he continued 
thə practice of his profession until about 
1885, when he practically retired. He still, 
however, does some office practice. From 
time to tiime since coming to this State he 
has made investments in land until he is now 
the owner of about 640 acres in three farme, 
two being located on the Brazos bottoms and 
one near the village of Tunis. This land he 
has under cultivation and rented to tenants. 

Dr. Sims is a son of William and Rachel 
(Walker) Sims, of Culpeper county, Virginia. 
His father was a soldier in the war of 1812; 
was by trade a carpenter and gin-wright and 
died in Columbus, Mississippi, in 1847. The 
Doctor’s mother was a daughter of Honorable 
Samuel Walker, who was a native of South 
Carolina and who served as Speaker of the 
House of the Alabama Legislature. He was 
a leader in politics and in religion was a 
Primitive Baptist. He died in 1841. Will- 
iam and Rachel Sims had four children, the 
Doctor being the second born. Colonel M. 
W. Sims, the Doctor’s brother, is a farmer 
at Bryan, Brazos county, these two being the 
only ones of the family in Texas. 
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The subject of our sketch now has his twenty-five years. He was a quiet, unassuming 
second wife. His first wife's maiden name farmer, extensively known, and highly re- 
was Mies Virginia S. Holiway. She was born spected. Mr. Bryson was also an old Con- 
in Mississippi in 1843, daughter of Samuel federate soldier, having enlisted in April, 
Holiway who went from Alabama to that 1561, and served until the close of the strug- 
State, and there passed the rest of his life on gle. He was appointed Inspector of horses, 
a farm. Mrs. Sims died in July, 1872. She whieh was a public trust of great respon- 
had three children, two of whom died in in- sibility, but his services was rendered in an 
faney. The other, Samuel lH., is married and ctħieient manner. He was in Ransom’s 
has a family and resides in Oklahoma. In Division, but sent back with Captain Lane 
1880 Dr. Sims married Miss Mary Me- to look after home matters. His farm of 
Morries, who was born in Mississippi, July , 900 acres is still in the possession of the 
24, 1844, daughter of Baxter and Martha family. Mra. Bryson, born in 1818, died 
(Herrington) MeMorries, of South Carolina. | October 2, 1892, having also been a member 
Her father went to Mississippi in 1811 and | of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. and 
died there in 1857. His wife with her eecond , Mrs. Bryson were good old people, substantial 
husband (Mr. Eubank) moved to Texas in: citizens, devout Christians, and of signal use- 
1865, and died in Bryan, Brazos county, in fulness. They traveled life's pathway to- 
1876. Mrs. Sims is the oldest of their ehil- , gether for many years, and were not long 
dren, and one of the fonr who are still living. | separated. Having passed from earths ac- 
By his second wife the Doctor has two chil- tivities, their memory is a precious inheri- 
dren; Mamie, born October 15, 1881, and ' tance. They were the parents of four 
John R, February 5, 1886. | children, as follows: J. C., who resides on a 

Dr. Sims is a Democrat, a Royal Arch | farm near Leander, this county, married Miss 
Mason, and a member of the Methodist | Nancy Wells, and they have five children,— 
Episcopal Church. His wife is a Presbyter- Emma, Robert, Ella, Henry, Myrtle. Mary, 
ian. | the second child is the wife of Edd Girvin, 

! and they reside on the old heme farm. They 

Wh- aio} te Sede | have five children,—J ulia, Walter, Fitzhugh, 

| May and Guy. Rachel, wife of T. W. 

OHN T. BRYSON, Cotton Weigher of McGill, resides in Georgetown, and has three 
Georgetown, Texas, and one of the , children,—Wayne, Ollie and one unnamed. 
most prominent citizens of Williamson John T. Bryson, the youngest child, and 
county, was born in Henderson county, | the subject of this sketch, was educated in 
North Carolina, September 28, 1857, a son | the county schools, and reared to farm life. 
of Martha and R. B. Bryson, natives also of | He was successfully engaged in farming 





North Carolina. The parents were married | until 1892, when he was elected County 
in their native State, and came to William- | Weigher. He was married in 1878, to Miss 
son county, Texas, in 1865. The father was | Ella Magill, a daughter of Captain J. P. 
born in 1819, and died in this county | Magill, of Leander. To this nnion have been 
November 24, 1872, having been a member | born three children,—Grace, Jeff and Ger- 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church for about | trude. Mrs. Bryson is a member of the 
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Methodist Church. Politically, our subject 
affiliates with the Democratic party, and 
socially, is a member of the I. O. O. F. Mr. 
Bryson’s success in life is due to his fine 
business ability and unflagging industry. He 
is honored by hig fellow citizens for his high 
character, and hie pleasing, social qualities 
have won for him a coterie of friends almost 
as numerous as his acquaintances. 





Peace in Giddings, Texas, was born in 

Pope county, Hlmois, February 27, 
1826. His parents were Grarl and Mary 
( Wilson) Bozarth, both of whom were natives 
of Kentucky. The former followed farming 
in that State until he was thirty years of age, 
when he removed to Illinois, of which State 
he was a pioneer. He ran the Kanawha salt 
works for many years until salt began to be 
shipped froin the East, when the works ceased 
to pay. Then he went back to his old farm, 
but in 1838 he moved to New Madrid county, 
Missouri, and before death became one of the 
well known men of the locality. 

The grandfather of our subject came to 
America with General Lafayette and later 
became a member of the staff of that dis- 
tinguished General. He died many years 
since, in Kentucky, when our subject’s father 
was a small boy. After the close of the war 
the old gentleman returned to France, but the 
United States Government gave him large 
grants of land in Kentucky tor his services 
during the Revolution, and he came back and 
settled in the then wild State with Souverns, 
Vometer and Linn, these being the first white 
families, who located there. Linn was pre- 
sumed to have been killed by the Indians. 


S Eaei BOZA RTH, a Justice of the 
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In some of the histories of the State an 
instance is given of a case, where a Mrs. 
Guthrie killed six Indians with a broad ax, 
and this heroic woman was the sister of our 
subject’s father. The latter, Israel Bozarth, 
died in 1859, having been born in 1784. 
His wife was born in 1796, and died in 1880, 
both of them having been members of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, but later, 
in Missouri, they joined with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. They reared nine chil- 
dren, one other having died at the age of ten 
years. Our subject is the seventh child, and 
three of the family are still living: W. B., in 
San Jacinto county, Texas, and a sister, 
Mary Thornbury, who lives in Miller county, 
Missouri. 

The first business in which our subject en- 
gaged was that of farming, and he has fol- 
lowed it in connection with trading in stock. 
He was elected Justice of the Peace and 
County Commissioner soon after the war 
opened, and these offices exempted him for a 
time from service, but later he enlisted in the 
State troops and was in Camp Cooks, where 
he was discharged after a hemorrhage of the 
lungs. He came to Texas in 1859, settling 
in Bosqne county, and began farming and 
dealing in stock. He bought a fine lot of 
horses in Missouri and remained in that same 
county until 1869, when he came to Wash- 
ington, now Lee county, to engaye in 
farming. 

After coming to this county our subject 
settled four miles north of Giddings, where 
he remained until be sold his farm in 1884. 
He then bought another on Yegua creek, in 
the same county, which he still owns. He 
removed to the town of Giddings in the fall 
of 1888, remaining there four years, and then 
removed to the farm until 1892, when he 
returned to town. He filled the office of dns- 





tice of the Peace for fonr years, ard is row 


filling an appointment of George Seay, who | 


died in September, 1892. Mr. Bozarth was 
Sheriff in Dunklin county, Missouri, for four 
years, in 1847, abont forty-five years ago, 
having been one of the pioncers of that 
county, and discharged his duties efficiently. 
Before he left Missouri he entered the Legis- 


lature of that State, where he continued for 


two years. 

In 1846 our subject was married to Miss 
Rebecca Stein, who died in 1870, aged forty- 
two years. 
tian Church. They had fourteen children, 
four of whom died in infancy, but the other 


ten grew to maturity. Jonathan, the oldest, 
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She was a member of the Chris- ' 
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| came when her father wae a small boy. Mrs. 
| Bozarth was reared in Fayette county, and 
was educated in Rutersville College. She 
taught school in Warda for four years, and 
| Was a lady of talent and scholarship. She 
ı married Mr. Bozarth in 1854. Both our 
subject and his wife are members of the 
| Christian Church. He has belonged for a 
| number of years to the Masonic order, in 
which he is a Royal Arch Mason. He now 
takes little interest in polities, but is still 
| aetive in his Masonic duties, having filled 
every position in that order in Tyler. He is 
| also a prominent member of the I. O. O. E., 

in which he has filled all the chairs aud of 
| Which he has been Grand Representative three 


died at the age of thirty-five years, leaving | times, and every time from the same lodge, 
| which initiated him. 


seven children: Miles, died when thirty, leav- 
ing two children; Mary J., afterward Mrs. 


Both as a citizen and as a public otħcer he 


C. Williame, died aged twenty years; John | has been faithful, energetic, prompt and ac- 


T., died at twenty-five; Rebecca M., died at 
twenty-five; Franklin P., died at thirty years, 
leaving two children; Elizabeth, who became 
Mrs. C. B. Hosey, had one child, and died at 
the age of twenty-three; Samnel L., died at 
the age of nineteen; Sterling Price, married 
Sallie Bulls, and lives on a farm in Lee 
county; and George, died at the age of eigh- 
teen. As something unusual, the wife and 
all of the deceased children died within ten 
years. Jonathan was Sheriff of Llano county, 
when he died. He had served three terms 
and took sick the very day that he was elected 
the fourth time. Ile was intensely popular 
and had but fifty-three votes against him. 
He was a fine looking man, and his death was 
deeply deplored. Miles was Deputy-sheriff 
in Lee county for four years, and fur two years 
was Constable in Giddings precinct. 

The present wife of our subject was a Miss 
Octave Elizabeth Williams, whose parents 
were old settlers of Texas, to which State they 


tive in the discharge of all duties, and has 
filled all his public trusts satisfactorily, and 
whenever he has been a candidate, he has 
been re-elected. As a private citizen, our 
subject has managed his business until he 
now is in easy circumstances. He has been 
enterprising and public-spirited, often giving 
time and money to forward the interests of 
the county, and takes rank with the best 
citizeus. 


+= @@=- 


RS. ALEXANDER McRAE, of 
Hyde Park, Austin, Texas, is a sister 

of C. Puckett, who is well known in 

Travis county. She was born in 
Vigo county, Indiana, February 27, 1837, 
and was four years old when her parents 
moved to Texas. Here her early childhood 
was passed amid the privations of pioneer 
life. After her mother’s death she kept 
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house for her father, until he, too, passed 
away, when she went to live with her brother 
Chauncey, with whom she remained until 
her marriage. 

She was married April 17, 1873, to Dr. 
Alexander McRae, a native of Mississippi. 
Dr. McRae was educated in one of the east- 
ern colleges, and after his graduation settled 
for the practice of his profession, about 1870, 
in Hornsby Bend. They had two children, 
Chester, who died at the age of six months, 
and E. T., now seventeen years of age, and the 
pride of his fond mother. Some years passed, 
when husband aud wife concluded it would 
conduce to the happiness of each to live 
apart. f 

In 1882 Mrs. McRae went to Tuscola, Ili- 
nois, to care for her invalid sister, [rena. 
This sister had married Caleb Garrett, a 
wealthy and influential gentleman, and was 
living in Tuscola, when, in 1880 she received 
a stroke of paralysis. Mr. Garrett died in 
1887, and his wife followed him in 1890. 
Mrs. McRue returned to Texas in 1892, since 
which time she has been living io her new 
home within the charming resort in the sub- 
urbs of Austin, known as Hyde Park. 


USSU ee SPO 


ON. W. K. MAKEMSON, an attorney, 

aud senior member of the law firm 

Al of Makemson & Roberts, of George- 
town, Texas, was born at Danville, 
Vermilion county, Illinois, February 26, 
1836. His parents were Samuel L., and 
Martha (Knight) Makemson, the turmer a 
native of Kentucky, and the latter of Ohio. 
The parents were married in 1834. In 1828 
the father moved from near Cynthiana, Harri- 
son county, Kentucky, to Vermilion county, 
Illinois, locating seven miles west of Danville, 
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on the middle fork of the Vermilion river, 
near the town now called Oakwood. Nov- 
ember 25, 1847, in company with his family, 
and John and Doctor Willian Knight, aud 
their families, he located on Brushy creek, 
Williamson county, Texas. While in Mi- 
nois, Mr. Makemson took part in the Sac war, 
during part of which time he was stationed 
at fort Dearborn, Chicago, assisting to re- 
build that fort. Later, be was engaged in 
removing the Indians from Illinois to their 
reservation. He was a farmer by occupation, 
and a pioneer who carried the respect of all 
who knew him. He was an earnest and de- 
vout member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church from his boyhood days. As a Christ- 
ian he was earnest, self.sacrificing, and took 
a broad view of his personal responsibility. 
He died in Brushy Creek, in June, 1850. 
Thomas Makemson, the father of Samuel L., 
with six brothers, took part in the Revolu- 
tionary war. Two of the Malkemsons (as the 
name was spelled in the early days of the 
Republic) were killed in battle, and the re- 
maining five returned. Later, one of these, 
a captain of a vessel, was killed in sight of 
fort Henry. Thomas Makermson, the grand- 
father of our subject, was the youngest of 
seven brothers. He was two years of age 
when they came from Ireland, settling in 
Maryland, but after the Revolutionary war 
Thomas emigrated to Kentucky. He was 
there married to Jane Lindsey, and they had 
the following children: Rebecca, Andrew, 
James, Samuel L., David, Eliza, Nancy and 
Polly Ann. 

Hon. W. K. Makemson, the subject of this 
sketch, is among the early pioneers of this 
locality. le heard the first sermon ever 
preached in Williamson county, which was 
on Bushy creek, at Freeman Smalley’s house, 
by Rev. Talifaro. Dr. Dane Kuight, brother 
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of the father, built the first echool-house in hae held no public office. Although not pre- 


the county, on Brushy creek, and the first 
schoul was taught by George W. Laymon, of 
Danville, Hlinois, where he has many rela- 
tives. This gentleman, later, married the 
daughter of John S. Knight, settled in Bur- 
net county, Texas, where he remained until 
his death, in 1891. 
and accumulated a great fortune. 


He made a lirge farm 
He was 
a cousinof Ward Laymon, who was the law 
partner of A. Lincoln, when the latter was 
nominated for President in 1860. Onr sub- 
ject received his education from this instruc- 
tor. When the dark 
the States arose, he enlisted in Co:npany A, 
Fifth Texas Partisan Rangers, commanded by 
Colonel L. M. Martin. He served under 
Generals Cooper, Steele and Cabell, in the 
Indian Department, his regiment operating 
mainly on the southern borders of Missouri, 
Arkansas and the Indian Territory. In 1864 
Mr. Makemson was elected Sheriff of William- 
sun county, and left the army to enter upon 
the. diecharge of the duties of that office, 
which, at that time, were hazardous, owing 
By 
a firm and courageous course he managed to 
restore order and security to life and property. 
Before the war he was a Union man and op- 
posed to secession. When war was declared 
he answered the call of his State, and did 
his duty as a Confederate soldier. However, 
he did not change his political opinions, and, 
after the close of the struggle, acted with the 
Republican party, of which heis now a mem- 
ber. In 1865 Mr. Makemson was appointed 
District Attorney, by Governor Jack Hamil- 
ton, and served through the administration 
uf Governor Pease. Shortly after E. J. Davis 
secured the Governorship, our subject, not 
being in sympathy with the administration, 
resigned the position, since which time he 


clond of war between 


to the lawlesa condition of the country. 


sent he was unanimously nominated for 
Lieutenant Governor by the State Republican 
Convention that met at San Antonio, in 1890. 
Mr. Makemson is one of the public-spirited 
citizens of the county. He believes in tak- 
ing part in all endeavors that look to the bet- 
terment of the community; is one of the direct- 
ors of the Georgetown and Granger Railroad, 
now under construction, and is one of the en- 
terprising citizens of the county. As a lawyer, 
he enjoys a large and paying practice, and 
ranks high at the bar. Much of his atten- 
tion has been devoted to criminal practice, in 
which he has been eminently successful. Mr. 
Makemson has, perhaps, been engaged in as 
many murder triale as any lawyer in the 
State. 

He was married July 20, 1870, at Bastrop, 
Texas, to Miss Anna Smith, a daughter of 
Rev. William Addison Smith. They had two 
children, Ethel and Annie. Mre. Makemson 
died August 10, 1880, and ten years after- 
ward our subject was united in marriage 
with Mrs. Kate Holland, mee Patrick, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. She is a daughter of 
W. A. Patrick, who was for a number of 
years County Clerk, of Leon county, Texas. 
Mr. Makemson is a member of the old school 
Presbyterian Church. Socially, he affiliates 
with thè Masonic fraternity, the I. O. O. F., 
of Texas, and has represented the Texas 
jurisdiction of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 


EV. JESSE J. BRUCE, Tax Collector 

\\ of Williamson county, was born in 
J Blount county, Alabama, February 11, 
1818. a son of Winston and Rebecca 


(Webb) Bruce, the former a native of North 
Carolina, and the latter of South Carolina. 
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The father was a farmer of Tennessee, where 
he was raised from four years of age; was 
married in that State; in 1817, with his wife 
and one child went to Alabama; in 1847 to 
Arkansas; and in 1871 came on a visit to his 
son in Williamson county, where he died in 
October, 1873, aged eighty-two years. He 
was a member of the Raptist Church from 
his fifty-fifth year. Mrs. Bruce died in 
1860, aged seventy-five. She has been a 
member of the Baptist Church for about 
fifty years The lives, influence and example 
of these good old people are an endearing 
heritage to the family, the communities to 
which they were honored members, and to the 
chureh of their choice. Of their ten children, 
only two are pow living. Elizabeth is the 
widow of Aacy Hadge, and a resident of 
Round Rock. 

Jesse J. was educated in the common 
schools of Alabama, where he followed agri- 
cultural pursuits until 1845. In that year, 
in company with his wife and three children 
he removed toand began the same occupation 
in Arkansas, but in 1865 located in Williamson 
county, Texas. After farming twelve years 
he was elected Tax Assessor of this county, 
holding that position two terms, one of two 
and the other of three years, and was then 
elected by tke Commissioners’ Court as Tax 
Collector. Mr. Bruce is just finishing his 
twelfth year in that office, and will be suc- 
ceeded by his son-in-law, who was elected 
November 8, 1892. Our subject also served 
on a circuit, as supply for two years. In 1850 
he was licensed to preach in the Baptist 
Church, of which he had been a member from 
his eighteenth year, and formerly served that 
denomination as Class Leader. He has al- 
ways been an ardent supporter of the Church, 
was ordained a Local Deacon in 1854, and was 
ordained an Elder in 1858. 
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Rev. Bruce was first married in 1838, to 
Miss Mahala Dommick, a daughter of Jacob 
and Catherine Dommick, natives of South 
Carolina, where Mrs. Bruce was also born. 
To this union were born six children, namely: 
Martha F., who died in 1881, aged forty-three 
years. She married Nathaniel Hill, and they 
had six children, Minerva, Louellen, Cora, 
Linn, Susan and Henry. The mother was a 
meinber of the Methodist Church from child- 
hood. Nancy A., the second in order of 
birth, died in 1878, aged forty-two years. 
She was the wife of Allen Kirkendall, and 
they had seven children, Mahala A., Milton, 
Jesse, (deceased), John, Granville, Elmah and 
Francis. Landon H., who enlisted in 1861, 
in Captain Wallace’s Company, was wounded 
in the first day’s fight at Shiloh, while on a 
charge under General Johnston, who was also 
mortally wounded. Mr. Bruce lived four 
days after being wounded, and died at the 
age of eighteen years. He had been a mem- 
ber of the church since his twelfth year. 
Rebecca C. is the wife of Columbus Massen- 
gale, a farmer of Bell county, and they have 
one child, Jesse. Virginia was accidentally 
burned to death at the age of five years, her 
clothes having caught fire while she was 
standing before a fire-place, and she lived 
only fourteen hours afterward. Louisa O., the 
youngest child, is the wife of James C. De 
Shields, a farmer of Williamson county. 
They have one child, Mahala. Mrs. Bruce 
died in the fall of 1857, aged about forty. 
years, having been a member of the church 
from childhood. Our subject’s second mar- 
riage occurred April 1, 1860, to Mrs. Susan 
Halley, a daughter of William Parker. They 
had four children, viz.: Julia W., wife of P. 
D. Byrum; Melissa, who died at the age of 
one year; Jackson C.; and Mary, wife of Dr. 
Green Robinson, of Leander, this county. 
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Mr. Byrum has cerved as Deputy Tax Col- 


Jector twelve years, and will succeed his 
father-in-law to that office. He has five chil- 
dren, Jesse L., William L., Susan E., Richard 
D. and Daniel L. Mrs. Bruce died in 1887, 
aged fifty-nine years, she having also been a 
member of the church from girlhood. Mr. 
Broce was married the third tiine, in Septem- 
ber 1859, to Miss Rebecca Kinard, a daughter 
of M. L. Kinard, of Union county, Arkansas. 

It is alinost needless to add that during his 
official career, our subject has mansged the 
ottice well, and has an enviable reputation as 
an honest and efficient public servant. From 
his constituency only words of the highest 
commendation are hoard. His successor, R. 
D. Byrum, has had a most thorongh sehool- 
ing in the office, and the interest of the people 


in this line will receive the highest degree of 


Mr. Bruce has ever been a 
devoted Christian, was connected with the 
church in early life, and always takes a work- 
irg place in the church and the society of 
which he isa member. 
DÈAN 
ERRELL W. AYCOCK is one of the 
farmers of Milam county, Texas, who 
has been selected for representation in 
the history of his county. 

Mr. Aycock is a son of Bryant F. and 
Sarah (Winston) Aycock, his paternal grand- 
parents being William Terrell Ayeock and 
nee Mary Cotton, the furiner of Irish de- 
scent, the latter of English, and both early 
settlers of Alabama. Bryant F. Aycock was 
born and reared in Alabama, and was a grad. 
uate of the University of Alabama located at 
Tuscaloosa. He came to Texas early in the 
fifties and located at Caldwe'l, Burleson 


consideration. 


justly proud. 
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Ann W. Winston, of that county, but form- 
erly of Alabama, John L. Winston being a 
brother of Governor A. A. Winston of the 
latter State. Bryant F. Aycock served as the 
Clerk of the District Court of Burleson 
county, read law, was admitted to the bar, 
began the practice of his profession at Caid- 
well, and was doing a good ‘business when 
the war came on. He entered the Confeder- 
ate arıny in 1861, and the following year 
died in the service at Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. An honest, brave, intelligent man, 
good citizen, kind husband and indulgent 
father; a Democrat in polities, an ardent 
supporter of the cause of the Confederacy, a 
popular gentleman, and a zealons Mason, his 
life was one of whieh his posterity may be 
He and his wife were the par- 
ents of three children: Terrell W., whose 
name heads this sketch; Ola, a merchant of 
Coleman city, Texas; and Bryant F., a 
farmer of Milam county. Mr. Aycock’s 
widow is now the wife of A. D. Cooper of 
Milam county. 

Terrell W. Aycock was born in Burleson 
county, Texas, February 26, 1856, but was 
reared chietly in the county in which he now 
lives, his mother having moved here at the 
opening of the war, and made her home with 
her parents for some years. He was educated 
in the University of Georgetown, this State, 
and after his marriage, which event occurred 
in 1881, he located on a farm about half way 
between Cameron and Rockdale, where he 
has since resided and devoted his energies to 
agricultural pursuits. His farm comprises 
450 acres, eighty of which are improved and 
under cultivation. What he has he has made 
himself, and while he is not wealthy he owns 
good property, and with this start and his 


county, where he met and, in 1854, married | habits of industry and economy he is very 


Sirah Winston, daughter of John L. and 


certain to own more. 
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Mr. Aycock was married in 1881 to Miss 
Ann Rogers, daughter of W. F. and Sarah 
Rogers of Milam county. They have had 
five children, namely: Ida, Emma, Grover 
(deceased), Dellie and Maggie. Mrs. Aycock 
belongs to the Methodist Church, toward 
which he leans in belief and to the support 
of which he contributes. Politically, he is a 
Democrat. 


iss EA Cae 


UGII CASEY, aretired farmer of Will- 
iamson county, was born in Wayne 
county, Tennessee December 11,1838, 
ason of James Hill and Jane (Turn- 

bow) Casey. The father was born in North 

Carolina, October 12, 1813, and the mother 

in Wayne county, Tennessee, March 15, 1815. 

They were married in the latter county in 

March, 1830,where they lived on a farm until 

coming to Williamson county, Texas, in 1851. 

They located within one mile of Florence, on 

Salado creek, where they remained until 

1886, and in that year went to Young county. 

They still make their home in that county 

with their youngest son, John Wesley. The 

family are members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, in which the father has been an 
active worker fur over a half century. The 
influence and example of these good old peo- 
ple are an endearing heritage to the family, 
the neighbors, and the church of their choice. 

Mr. and Mrs Casey had nine children, one of 

whom died in infancy, and of the remaining 

eight, six are now living, five in Texas and 
ove in Pauls Valley, Indian Territory. 

Both grandparents of our subject died many 

years ago. 

Hugh Casey, the subject of this sketch, 
has been engaged as a Texas farmer for thirty 
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on the home farm. In 1885 he began work 
at the carpenter’s trade, which he followed 
three years. He has retired from active farm 
life, but still owns 248 acres of farm land in 
Williamson county, 165 acres of which is 
under a fine state of cultivation, and on 
which can be raised anything grown in this 
latitude. He devotes his land almost exclu- 
sively to the raising of grain and cotton. 

Mr. Casey was married December 15, 1853, 
to Miss Mary W. Hoyle, a daughter of Mrs. 
Leah Hoyle. Both of Mrs. Casey’s parents 
were natives of Talladega county, Alabama, 
and always made their home in that county, 
dying there when Mrs. Casey was quite young. 
The latter was reared by a sister and brother- 
in-law, J. L. and Lavina Whittenburg, who 
brought her with their family to Texas in 
1852. Lavina was the eldest of nine chil- 
dren, and she and her husband are still living 
on the same farm on which they settled in 
1852. Mr. and Mrs. Casey had one child, 
William Fletcher, a member of the firm of 
Booty, MeDougle & Casey, general merchants 
of Georgetown. 9 He is one of the leading 
merchants and business men of the city, and 
a3 a salesman has no superior in the county. 
Mr. Fletcher was married January 19, 1886, 
to Miss Mattie Atkinson, a daughter of J. W. 
Atkinson, of this county. They have one 
child, Mary Blanche. Mrs. Hugh Casey died 
September 6, 1886, at the age of fifty-three 
years. She was a devout and earnest Chris- 
tian for over forty years, and as a mother, 
companion, Christian, neighbor and friend, no 
words can speak her praise too warmly. Mr. 
Casey has also been a member of the church 
for over forty-one yeers, in which he has 
been an officer for many years. Socially, he 
is a member of the Masonic order, Blue 
Lodge Chapter and Commandery, and has 


years, and previous to that assisted his father | filled all the stations in the blue lodge except- 
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ing the East. He takes but little interest in 
politics. Mr. Casey is numbered among the 
oldest pioneers of the county, and is familiar 
with the trials, hardships and deprivations 
incident to pioneer life. He has been looked 
upon as one of the most substantial and 
worthy citizens of the county for many years. 


ANNU Cleve 


'OHN N. McFADIN, deceased.—The 

| valuation of human life in any specific 

£’ instance may not be determined alone 
from the subjective success attained in 
temporal atfairs nor as set apart and isolated 


from the associations which may cither hedge 


or broaden the individual sphere of action. | Church. 
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‘father conducted extensive operations in stock 


raising. We can readily call to the mind’s 
eye a picture of the scenes that must have 
marked the youth of our subject. Much of 
his time was passed in the saddle and in car- 
ing for the cattle as they roamed the far- 
sweeping prairies. [n those early days edu- 
cational facilities were necessarily meagre, 
but the boyish mind had cognizance of a 
broader mental discipline than that which 
was represented in the vicinity, and he avidi- 
ously pursued hie preliminary studies in the 
primitive eubscription schools and later, by 
close application, obtained a good classical 
and practical education, eventually fitting 
himeelf for the ministry in the Christian 
In connection with this work of 


A man’s life is, in the broader sense, net his | preparation, which would have been sufficient 


alone, bunt becomes a very part of the com- 
posite life of all those who come within the 
ever diverging linesof hisinfluence. Responsi- 
bility of more than a selfish sort canopies 
life and at the apex of an angle of influence 
each man is placed—-it being his to accomp- 
lish either good or evil in the world to the 
extent of his personal potentiality in either 
direction. All honor then is to be aceorded 
to those who pass away, leaving the world 
better from their having there lived. ‘To es- 
tablish a record of such a life in a connection 
of this order is both a privilege and a duty, 
and it is with a feeling of veneration that we 
essay the task of briefly touching upon the 
more salient points in the life of one whose 
days were practically consecrated to the ac- 
complishment of kindly deeds. 

The subject of this memoir, John N. Mc- 
Fadin, was the eldest son of David HI. and 
Jerusha (Dyches) McFadin, and was born in 
Jefferson county, Texas, August 11, 1838. 
When he was eight years of age the family 
removed to Williamson county, where bis 
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to demand the undivided attention of the 
averaye man, he was simultaneously pursu- 
ing a systematic study of the law and was 
early admitted to practice at the bar. To 
such a nature, unselfish and devoted, there 
could not fail an accomplishment.of good in 
any field of endeavor, bnt continuing his 
studies, his inclinations and judgment led 
hin in other directions than that of the min- 
istry and he determined to devote himeelf to 
In view to this end he 
had, as before stated, leut his efforts by a 
thorough course of private study at home, 
and the indomitable will of the man and the 
breadth of his mentality have, perhaps, been 
more strongly defined in no other in- 
stance than this. For fifteen years he suc- 
cessfully prosecuted his profession at various 
points in the State—Georgetown, Cameron, 
Austin and Taylor. That his ability and in- 
tegrity should soon meet with public recog- 
nition was but in the nature of things. and 
soon there came to him the preferment as 
Chief Justice of Williamson county. At the 


practice at the bar. 
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expirətion of this official term he was called 
to serve in an even more important and rep- 
resentative oflice, being elected District At- 
torney of what was then the western district 
of Texas. He was also the incumbent in 
numerous other offices of trust and respunsi- 
bility. In his political opinions he was inde- 
pendent and untrammeled by distinctive party 
lines. This was to be expected from one of 
his characteristics, but he but held the more 
firmly for this reason the high regard of the 
people, whose suffrages he secured as a result 
of his personal popularity and of the implicit 
confidence placed in him. 

October 20, 1861, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Mollie L. Sherman, a native of 
Houston, Texas, where she was born April 
11, 1843, being the daughter of William P. 
and Elizabeth Ann (Teague) Sherman. She 
was a celebrated beauty in her girlhood days, 
and was referred to in the Galveston News 
(1860) as a “ Southern beauty,” both of face 
und form. The father was one of the Texas 
pioneers and served with distinction through 
the Texas wars. He was extensively engaged 
in stock-raising for a number of years. His 
wife, who was a native of Tennessee, was 
married in Texas in 1832 and they died about 
1848, within a few days ofeach other. After 
the death of her parents Mrs. McFadin was 
placed pnder the guardianship of John 
Hamblin, at whose home she remained until 
the time of her marriage. 

To Mr. and Mrs. McFadin ten children 
were born, and of the number only one has 
passed away. Of them we make record as 
follows; Alice was married March 6, 1887, 
to Charles W. McAnulty; Zuma was married 
in 1886, to Howard H. Jenkins; William A. 
married Miss Irna Cavanaugh September 20, 
1893; Ora J.; Ella marricd A. M. Ingram, 


Augnst 23, 1893; ZeVan died in infancy; 


and the others are TeVan David, Auma J., 
Nina and Von Veree. 


As the most conspicuous characteristic of 
the life of our honored subject, and the one 
for which his memory is revered to-day, it is 
but consistent that attention be called to his 
signal devotion to the cause of humanity, 
than which no life can have a higher aim. 
He was a statesman of the purest type, and 
from the forum, the legislative halls and by 
his pen he thundered denunciations of wrong 
and pleaded the cause of right. He was a 
hard student all his life, an ardent and inde- 
pendent searcher for the truth, kneeling 
humbly at this shrine fur guidance. His 
motto was, “no worshipper of prescribed 
rules.” His judgment was clear, concise and 
so logical that he is often spoken of as ‘a 
man a quarter of acentury ahead of his 
time.” He was a leader of advanced thought 
and a tower of strength to thinking minds. 
He boure also some distinction as an orator, 
much’ of his time having been devoted to 
serving the public in this capacity. More 
than once he canvassed the State in the in- 
terest of social and political economics. 


After a life of activity, devotion to duty 
and of success in the highest sense of the 
term, Mr. McFadin entered into eternal rest 
November 4, 1891, mourned by all to whom 
had been granted a knowledge of his char- 
acter, his deeds of kindness and his genero- 
sity. To all, however, must have come the 
realization that thus came only the fitting 
termination of a life beantiful on earth--a 
life whose continuance could but follow in 
more glorious realms of eternity. Mrs. Mc- 
Fadin made her home with the children at 
the old homestead after the death of her hus- 
band, and, surviving him by only a few 
monthe, she died July 30, 1892. 
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\EV. JOHN H. McLEAN, A. M,, D. 
C D., Regent of the Southwestern Uni- 


J N 

in Hinds connty, Mississippi, Sep- 
tember 24, 1538, a son of Allen Ferguson 
and Ann (Rose) McLean. The grandfather 
of our subject, John McLean, was a native of 
Scotland, but in early manhood emigrated to 
the United States, locating in North Caro- 
lina. He was a teacher by profession, and 
in religion, a Presbyterian. About the year 
1832 three of bis sons removed to Mississippi, 
where Charles engaged in merchandising; 
Daniel was a physician, and Allen, first a 
teacher, but later a merchant. The other 
members of the family remained in North 
Carolina, excepting a sister, who married a 
Mr. Mclean, and in 1835 they moved to 
Georgia. Allen F. MeLean 
Ann Rose, a daughter of Captain William F. 
and Mary Rose, and they had two sons: 
William P. and John H. The former, Judge 
Willian P. McLean, is a lawyer of Warked 
ability and great integrity, has enjoyed honor 
at the hands of the State, having served sev- 


versity, Georgetown, Texas, was born 





married Miss 


eral terms ìn the State Legislature, one term 
in Congress, once as & member of the Constitn- 
tional Convention, one term as District Judge, 
and is now an honored member of the Rail- 
road Commission. Mr. McLean, the father of 
our subject, died soon after the birth of the 
latter, and the mother afterward emigrated 
with her father, Captain Rose, to Texas, in 
the tall of 1839, locating near Marshall, the 
county seat of Harrison county. Captain 
Rose was the grand-nephew of General 
Washington, and served in the battle of New 
Orleans, under General Jacksun. He was a 
man of great courage and determination, and 
because uf his special fitness was placed at 
the head of a company, known as the Regu- 
lars. 


He assisted in ridding that section of 
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country from thieves and lawless characters, 
in the times when law existed only in name, 
and jails, wooden structures, were Inadequate 
to the safe keeping of prisoners. In this 
capacity Captain Rose rendered important 
service, but not without great hazard, and 
these scenes of danger and daring had their 
bearing upon the formation of the character 
of his descendants, in inspiring them with 
courage and determination. By her second 
marriage Mrs. McLean, the mother of onr 
subject, had three children: Bettie, wife of 
Ro M. Hall, ex-Land Commissioner; Mary, 
wife of P. A. Turner, Esq.; and Benjamin F, 
Hughes, in the employment of the General 
Land Office. An uncle of Mr. McLean, Col- 
onel W. T. Scott, an honored citizen of 
eastern Texas, served several terms in the 
State Legislature, and was a member of the 
Secession Convention. Similar service was 
rendered by another uncle, Judge Jolin 
Washington Rose, a prominent citizen of 
Victoria county, Texas. 

John H. McLean received his early in- 
structions under an excellent primary teacher, 
D. W. Foster, and his preparatory training 
was received under Professors Dubose, Tarl- 
ton and Pettit, of Marshall. His mother 
living in the country, he and his brother 
were obliged to ride five miles to school, at 
the disadvantage of two boys on one pony. 
At the age of sixteen years our subject 
entered McKenzie College, a flourishing in- 
stitution at that time, located near Clarks- 
ville, Red River county, ander the presidency 
of that remarkable man and eduçator, Rev. 
J. W. P. McKenzie, D. D:, who has contrib- 
uted to the State some of its leading men. 
Among them are Colorel W. S. Herndon, of 
Tyler; Colonel W. L. Crawford, Judge 
George Aldridge, Hon. John H. and Dr. 
Arch Cochran, of Dallas; General W. H. 
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Young, of San Antonio; Hon. W. J. Swain, 
of Henrietta; Judge W. H. Ford, of Beau- 
mont; Dr. J. F. Hooks, of Paris; Dr. J. C. 
Beckham, of New Orleans, who attended 
Jefferson Davis in his last illness; and Revs. 
Dr. M. H. Neely and Dr. John Adams. It 
was at this institution, noted for its rigid 
discipline, thorough training and religious 
impressions, that Mr. McLean received his 
collegiate instruction and religious training 
for his life work. After graduating he taught 
two years, as Adjunct Professor in the Col- 
lege, and in 1860 entered the itinerant min- 
istry of the East Texas Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Six 
years later the Conference was divided, and 
he now holds his membership in the North 
Texas Conference. 

Dr. Mclean was in the pastoral work of 
his church twenty years, filling prominent 
stations and districts, having served as station 
minister in the Jefferson, Paris and Sherman 
stations, and the Jefferson and Paris dis- 
tricts as Presiding Elder, and for two years 
was President of the Paris Female Institute. 
In 1880 he was called to a Professorship and 
to the Vice-Regency of the Southwestern 
University, located in Georgetown. In 1890, 
a vacancy occurring in the Regency of the 
University, by the resignation of Dr, J. W. 
Heidt, Dr. Mclean filled the vacancy as 
Vice-Regent, until his election as Regent, in 
June, 1891. This institution was founded 
by Rev. F. A. Mood, D. D., in 1878, and 
opened wiith three professors and thirty- 
three pupils. At the last enrollment it 
numbered nineteen professors and teachers, 
and 486 pupils, and has among its patrons 
the Governor, members of the high courts of 
appeal, and other distinguished citizens, as 
well as the worthy poor, struggling against 
poverty for the benefits of liberal education 
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under moral and religious auspices. The 
curriculum is extensive, the discipline firm 
and instruction thorough. Dr. McLean has 
in many ways enjoyed the confidence and 
and compliments of his church and friends. 
He has been at the head of the delegation 
from his Conference to the General Confer- 
ence, with one exceptiun, from 1874 to the 
present time; was one of a committee of nine 
men appointed by the Bishops of his church 
to revise the hymn-book and was one of five 
delegates from the State to the last Ecnmeni- 
cal Conference, at Washington, District of 
Columbia. 

Rev. McLean’ was married March 22, 
1866, to Miss Olivia MceDugald, who was 
born at Paulding, Mississippi, September 27, 
1844, but at that time a resident of Rusk, 
Cherokee county, Texus. She is a daughter 
of Major James and Margaret McDugald. 
The father was a lawyer of great ability, a 
member of the State Senate, and a renowned 
orator, He was a native of Scotland, and 
died in his adopted State, Mississippi, in 
1858. Mr. and Mrs. McDugald had the fol- 
lowing children: Dr. Wallace who was dis- 
tinguished as a surgeon in the late war; Rev. 
James, a member of the North Texas Con- 
ference; Ann, wife of a highly esteemed citi- 
zen and a prosperous merchant, Colonel F. 
M. Hicks, of San Antonio; and Ellen, wife 
of Hon. R. B. Reagan, of Rusk, Texas. The 
mother is still liying, aged eighty-one years. 
Mr. and Mrs. McLean have nine children: 
MeKenzie Marvin, Eunice, Margaret, Ann 
Rose, Olivia, Mary, John Howell, William 
Pinkney and McDugald Keener. The three 
eldest children are graduates of the South- 
western University, and the son is now a 
lawyer, and one daughter a teacher. The 
remainder of the children are now students 
of that institution. The quotable results of 
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Mr. McLean’s labors are most honorable, ef- 
ficient and praiseworthy. Le carries the con- 
idence and esteem not only of those con- 
vected with the institution over which he 
presides, and the community in which he 
lives, but also of the Church and State at 
large. 
he is a clear and forceful writer, unpretentious, 
in manner, of sterling elements of character 
and noble manhood,—these are among the 
qualities which have contributed to his suc- 
cessful and useful life. The Doctor is held 
in high esteem thronghout the Southwest as 
an educator, and his successful administra- 
tion sustains well his reputation. He is a 
man of rare gifts in the management and 
control of students, having the happy faculty 
of securing their love and respect and of 
moulding character of the highest order, 
wentally, morally, and socially. The insti- 
tntion is enjoying a high state of prosperity. 


POO SROATEES 


THOMAS W. FELTON, a well-known 
and prosperous farmer residing on the 
San Gabriel river, twelve miles north. 
west of Rockdale, has been a resident 
of Milam county, Texas, for the past twenty 
eight years. 
Mr. Felton was born in Smith county, Ten. 
nessee, January 2, 1833, son of James and 
Jane (Glover) Felton. His parents were mar- 
ried in Tennessee, and about 1840 removed 
from there to Dallas county, Missouri. After a 
residence of three years there they moved to 
Izard county, Arkansas, and in that county 
Thomas W. spent his boyhood days, being 
reared on a farm and receiving only limited 
educational advantages. He is one of a 
family of twelve children, six sons and six 
daughters. His oldest brother, Richard, died 


| 
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in Milam = county, Texas, The second, 
Andrew J., died at Little Rock, Arkansas, 


in 1863, while in the Confederate army. His 


' third brother, Jamea M., also died in the 
. Confederate service, his death occurring at 


His information is broad and varied, | 


Pocahontas, Arkansas, in 1864; while the 
two youngest, Geneth D. and Jonathan E., 
are residents of Tom Green county, Texas. 
The sisters were all married, and, with one 
exception, are all living, being residents of . 
Missouri, Arkansas and Texas. 

Thoms W. Felton came to Texas when a 
young man and worked in different localities, 


‘being employed to care for stock,euntil the 


second year of the war, when he entered the 
Confederate army, enlisting in Company D, 
Allen’s Regiment of Infantry, for service on 
the frontier and coast defense of Texas. He 
served in this capacity from the date of his 
enlistinent until the close of the war. The 
principal engagements in which he took part 
were those in Louisiana, following Banke’ 
Red river campaign, namely: Milliken’s 
Bend, Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, and Yellow 
Bayon. 

Returning to Texas at the close of the 
war, Mr. Felton, in partnership with his 
brother, engaged in the stock business iu 
Milam county, ranging along the San Gabriel 
river. In 1867 he purchased 320 acres of 
wild land in the San Gabriel valley, on which 
he settled and began farming on a small 
scale, still continuing the stock business and 
giving his attention chiefly to sheep. Two 
years later he married and, he and his brother 
having divided their stock, he settled on his 
place and eularged his farming operations. 
and also increased his flocks of sheep. He 
was successfully engaged in these pursuits 
fur about six years, when the sheep industry 
began to decline and he lost considerable 
money on his investments in this line. He 
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continued his farming operations actively, 
however, and received guoa returns from this 
source. His surplus wae invested in lands, 
so that until within a recent date, when he 
parted with a considerable part of his hold- 
ings, he was one of the largest land owners 
in the San Gabriel valley. Mr. Felton still 
has a eplendid farm, consisting of about 600 
acres, half of which is under cultivation and 
-all of it more or less improved and well 
stocked with good breeds of horses, cattle 
and hogs. This farm is located in one of the 
richest agricultural sections of the county. 
December 16, 1869, Mr. Felton married 
Miss Martha Miles, of Milam county. She 
died August 10, 1884, leaving six children: 
Thomas F., Henry Elbert, Charles Wilbur, 
Lenora Ann, Laura M. and Walter S. 


Jia THOMAS P. HUGHES, a re- 


tired lawyer of Georgetown, was born in 
—— Washington county, Kentucky, Decem- 
ber 18, 1826, a son of John and Martha 
(Nantz) Hughes, the former a native of Ken- 
tucky, and the latter of Virginia. The father 
was appointed clerk of the circuit and county 
= courts at the age of eighteen years, and held 
both offices until his death, which occurred 
in Springtield, Washington county, Kentucky, 
in June, 1883, at the age of thirty-six years. 
He was a soldier in the war of 1812, and was 
an Elder in the Presbyterian Church for many 
years. Mr. Hughes placed a high estimate 
on personal character and the good naine of 
those to whom are confided public trusts. 
His brother, eighty-five years of age, and who 
resides near Bloomfield, Kentucky, is the 
only one of that family now living. The 
mother of our subject was a daughter of 


Frederick and Martha (Watkins) Nantz, the 


latter of French, Welsh and English extrac- 
tion. Her father was twice married, and by 
the first union there were twelve children, and 
by the second, one child, Daniel B. Nantz. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes were the parents of 
seven children, viz.: John D., who died 
unmarried in 1888, aged sixty-eight years, 
was a merchant in early life, and later a 
farmer; James R., a practicing physician of 
Springfield, Kentucky, for many years, but 
at the time of his death, in October, 1892, 
was retired from practice, and giving his at- 
tention to farming and stock-raising; Martha 
L., who died in 1874, aged fifty years, was 
the wife of Dr. William Leake, of Yazoo 
county; Thomas P., our subject; F. E., a 
retired physician, and a resident of Dallas; 
M. Louise, widow of Charles Mann, and a 
resident of Georgetown; and Daniel H., an 
attorney by profession aud who served as 
Judge of the Court of Morganfield, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Leake, at her death, left three children: 
Dr. Henry, until recently the City Physician 
of Dallas, and one of the leadiug physicians 
of that city; Mrs. William Walton, also of 
Dallas; and William, a resident, of Texas. 
Mrs. Mann lost her husband soon after the 
war, and her children are: William L.; Lillie, 
wife of O. Harrell; and Hattie, wife of Henry 
Price. After the father’s death, Mrs. Hughes, 
the mother of our subject, married Harrison 
Blanton, of Frankfort, Kentucky. She died 
in 1862, having been a devout member of 
the Presbyterian Church from girlhood. She 
was an accomplished, pleasant and agreeable 
lady. 

The grandfather of our subject, Edward 
Hughes, with two brothers, Barnabas and 
John, came from Ireland to America, locat- 
ing in Kentucky in an early day. The broth- 
ers were cousins of Archbishop Hughes, of 
the CatholicChurch. Edward married Letitia 
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Reed, and they had fourteen children, all of 
whom were married and raised families. He 
died in 1833, the same year as his son John, 
the father of our subject, both dying near 
Springfield of the cholera. The disease was 
so terrible at that time that the merchants of 
Springfield closed their stores, and many 
moved to other places. Mrs. Hughes died 
about 1858, at the aye of seventy-seven years. 
Both she and her hasband were members of 
the Presbyterian Church. Barnabas Hughes 
was a fariner near Danville, Kentucky, and 
John made a fortune in the mercantile busi- 
ness in that city. The children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Hughes were: James R., who 
served as county and circuit clerk of Union 
county, Kentucky, many years, marricd Rachel 
Givens; John, the father of our subject; 
Elizabeth, who married William Muldrow, 
and they moved to Missouri; Letitia and 
Maria, twins; Margaret married Isaac Cov- 
ington, lived near Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
and had fonr children; Edward married Mary 
Donahue, and had three daughters; Jonathan 
married Minerva Givens, Sheriff of Union 
county, Kentucky, and they had two sons and 
four daughters; Daniel B., still living, mar- 
ried Snsan Crosby, and has two sons and four 
daughters; Willis G., formerly an attorney 
of Morgansfield, Kentucky, had four sons and 
two daughters by his first marriage, and by 
his second marriage, to Bettie Barber, had 
two soiis and two daughters; Sarah, married 
Lile Irvine, and had one daughter, Reed; 
Rev. Samuel K., a minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, who moved to Ohio; and 
Thomas B. married Hattie Calhoun. They 
had five children, two sons and three daugh- 
tere. The eldest son, John C., resides in 
Missouri, and Edward died unmarried. 
Letitia, the fourth child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes, married Hugh Waldron and moved 
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to Missouri: they had two children. Her 
husband died, and she afterward came to 
Texas and married Jolin Smock. Maria, her 
twin sister, married Samuel Vantrees, and 
after his death she became the wife of a Mr. 
Payton. They now reside in Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. The maternal grandfather of our 
subject, Fred Nantz, was a soldier in the 
Revolutionary war, and assisted in the over- 
throw of tea in the Boston harbor. He also 
procured some coffee from the same vessel, 
which is still in the possession of the family. 

Judge Hughes, the subject of this sketch, 
was educated in Kentucky, and is a graduate 
of Center College, in the class of 1848, which 
comprised thirty-five pupile. After gradu- 
ating he read law under Judge Booker, of 
Springfield, Kentucky, and also under his 
uncle, Willis G. Hughes. He obtained 
license under the Appellate Court of Ken- 
tucky, in 1850, and left that State the same 
year, arriving in Georgetown, Texas, in 
February, 1851. Heis now the third oldest 
male inhabitant of this city, the others being 
W. C. Dalrymple and John Shell. Mr. 
Hughes began practice with gis cousin, Edd 
H. Vantrees, they having also attended the 
same college. The latter, who held the rank 
of Captain, was killed by lightning in Louis- 
iana, while on an errand to see General Tay- 
lor to change the camping ground. He and 
his horse were instantly killed. Our eubject 
then continued practice alone until 1860, 
when he formed a partnership with J. J. 
Dimmitt, under the firm name of Hughes & 
Dimmitt, and this continued antil the latter 
moved to Missouri, in 1862. In 1861 the 
Judge canvassed Williamson county as’ an 
auti-secessionist, and at the following elec- 
tion was elected by a large majority a dele- 
gate to the secession convention, to meet 
at Austin. He was one of thirteen to vote 
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against the ordinance of secession. When 
the convention met the excitement was in- 
tense, and, after different views had been ex- 
pressed, Mr. Hughes obtained the floor, and 
made a spirited appeal, taking the ground, 
first: ‘‘That the State had come into the 
Union with the sisterhood of States by a 
vote of the people, and the people of the 
State should have a vote on this question, as 
to whether it should or should not go out of 
the Union. Second, if this convention dele- 
gates the power to itself to force the State 
out of the Union, we will bring on a war at 
once here in the State, for the people are 
greatly divided on this question. We can 
only have a harmony either way, by getting 
the consent of a majority of the Texan 
people.” The Judge was followed by Hon. 
John Wharton, another member of the Con- 
vention, who said: “The gentleman who has 
preceded me is Unionist, but Tam not. I 
am a Secessionist, and I wonld rather bea 
Secessionist than an angel in Heaven.” 
After inaking a spirited appeal, and showing 
the many differences between his ideas and 
those of the gentleman who had preceded 
him, he quietly remarked that though they 
differed in many things, they agreed in this 
way, that the ordinance which had passed the 
convention should go toa vote of the peo- 
ple; aud so it did. 

During the late war, Judge Hughes en- 
listed in Company A, Charles Morgan’s 
Battalion, and served as a private until 
the close of the struggle. He served in 
the Western Department, under Generals 
Green, Price and Marmaduke, and served in 
Arkansas most of the time. On account of 
declining health he returned home a short 
time before the close. He afterward re- 
sumed the practice of law in Georgetown, 
which he continued until 1890. In 1866 
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Mr. Hughes was elected District Judge, but 
was removed from that office during the re- 
construction period. In 1872 he was elected 
District Attorney of the counties of William- 
son, Burnet, Llano, San Saba, Brown and 
Lampasas, holding that position three and a 
half years. 

Judge Hughes was first married in Novem- 
ber, 1856, to Miss Susan Doxey, a daughter 
of John and Rebecca Doxey, of Missouri. 
To that union were born three children; Mar- 
tha R., wife of Professor C. C. Cody, of the 
Southwestern University, and they have three 
children, Claude Cody, Thomas Hughes and 
Dorrel; John D., engaged in the cattle busi- 
ness in Georgetown; and Louretta, wife of 
A. A. Booty, a merchant of this city. The 
wife and mother died in June, 1871. She 
was a member of the Methodist Church. 
November 22, 1877, our subject was married 
at the residence of Mrs. William Short, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, by Rev. M. Conn, of 
the Presbyterian Church, to Miss Jennie 
Lowrie Duncan, a daughter of David and 
Henrietta (Spence) Duncan, natives of Ilin- 
vis. The mother was the youngest daughter 
of Dr. Andrew Spence, of Philadelphia. He 
had the following children: Dr. James, who 
was born in Philadelphia, graduated at Edin- 
burg University, served twenty years in the 
British army, and wag never married; An- 
drew B., deceased, married Miss Alice Hurry, 
of Philadelphia; Helen, wife of Dr. Henry 
Dewar, of Lassodi, Scotland; and Mrs. Dun- 
ean. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Spence had four 
children; Andrew, Mary, Alice and Helen. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dewar had three children: 
John, Henry and Mary (wife of Dr. Gilman 
Kimball). Mrs. Duncan’s parents died at an 
early age, and she was sent to Scotland at the 
age of five years, receiving her education at 
Edinburg. After returning to Philadelphia, 
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she met and married David Dunean, a son 
of Gardner Duncan, a native of Glasgow, 
Scotland. Mr. Gardner Duncan had the fol- 
lowing children: James, David, Jolin, Low- 
rie, Mrs. Jane Rickards, Mrs. Marion Ste- 
vens, Grace and Mre. Cecilian B. Francis. 
Mr. Francis was United States Consul to 
Victoria, under Lincoln, of whom he wasa 
great friend. Mr. David Duncan was 
drowned while crossing the Sangamon river, 
in Hlinois, in an early day. Ilis wife died 
of cholera in Lonisville, Kentucky. Their 
daughter, Henrietta Spence, resides with her 
sister, Mrs. Hughes, in Georgetown. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hughes have one child, Thomas P., 
a pupil of the Southwestern University. Mrs. 
Hughes is a lady of culture and refinement, 
and is a leader of the social circles of the 
city. While in the practice of law, Judge 
Hughes fanked as one of the first jurists of 
the State, and is distinguished as a man of 
integrity and publie spirit. Both he and his 
wife are members of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the former also atħliates with the Masonic 


order, Blue Lodge and Chapter. 
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UGH BARTON, a prominent and 
highly respectable citizen of Bastrop 

i) county, Texas, has been identified with 
the best interests of this place since 

1854. Ele was born in Tennessee, Jan uary 3, 
1817, and at the age of twelve years moved 
with his parents to Alabama, where he was 
reared on a farm and received a common- 
school education. At the age of twenty-two 
he engaged in the mercantile business in that 
State, where he continued until 1854. That 
year he sold out and came to Texas. Upon 
his arrival here he located near where he 
now lives. He bonght a tract of land, 1,000 
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acres, 100 acres of which were under culti- 
vation. No buildings, however, had been 
erected on it, and he at once began the 
work of improvement. His prosent commo- 
dious residence he built in 1870, and he now 
has 400 acres under cultivation, his principal 
crop being corn and cotton. In 1878 he 
erected a store building and opened out a 
stock of yeneral merchandise. For ten years 
he conducted a successful business, at the end 
of which time he sold out to other parties. 
He has also been connected with various 
other enterprises. For many years he ran a 
During the Civil war he was 
detailed by the Government to run the pot- 
ash works near his place, and was thus en- 


cotton gin. 


gaged all through the war. Before the war 
he owned a large number of slaves. 

Mr. Barton is a son of Dr. Hugh and 
Mary (Shirley) Barton, both natives of Vir- 
ginia, his grandfather, Roger Barton, having 
come from England to this country and set- 
tled in the Old Dominion. In connection 
with his professional duties Dr. Barton also 
carried on farming occupations. He died in 
Alabama about 1848, and his wife passed 
away the same year. Following are the 
uames of their children, only three of whom 
are now living, viz.: Armstead; Roger; 
Elizabeth, wife of Williain Dixon; Arthur; 
Margarette, wife of John W. Rutland; 
Mariah, wife of E. Carloss; Hugh, the sub- 
ject of this sketch; John; Clark, who died 
at the age of sixteen years; Louisa V., wife 
of L. V. Warren, a resident of Austin, Tex- 
as; and James L., who died in Alabama. 

The subject of our sketch was married in 
Alabama, in 1871, to Miss Jennie Harris, 
who was born in that State, May 19, 1841; 
and soon after his marriage came with his 
bride to Texas. Of her parents, James and 
Martha (Mathews) Harris, we record that her 
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fath r was born in Tennessee in 1800, was a 
farmer all his life, and died in November, 
1848; and that her mother, a native of North 
Carolina and of Scotch descent, is still liv- 
ing at the old homestead in Alabama, where 
she has spent over fifty years of her life. 
The children of Mr. and Mrs. Harris are as 
follows: Mary, wife of Thomas Drisdell; 
Clinch, deceased; William, a resident of 
Alabama; Eliza, wife of Robert Corrie, Ala- 
bama; Margaret, who died when young; 





Jennie, wife of Mr. Barton; John, of Ala- 
T. L. Fossick, is deceased. Mr. and Mrs. 
Barton have two children: John, a merchant 

engaged in farming in this county. 
Mr. Barton is a supporter of the Demo- 

the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
À 

4 enterprising farmer and stock-raiser 
of Bastrop county, Texas, dates his 
-early life was spent on the farm and his edu- 
cation was limited to that of the common 
to Texas, and remained with his parents 
until the war broke out. In 1861 he en- 
rangers, and was assigned to service in the 
Army of the Tennessee. He was a faithful 
war, was in many hard battles and numerous 
_ skirmishes, and in all his service was never 
of the original 100 with whom he was mus- 
tered in at the beginning of hostilities re- 


bama; Samuel, deceased; Henrietta, wife of 
of Bastrop county, Texas; and Hugh, Jr., 
cratic party. Mrs. Barton is a member of 

ILLIAM OWENS, a prominent and 
birth in Alabama, February 12, 1841. His 
schools. In 1857 he came with his family 
listed in Company C, Terry’s regiment of 
soldier from the beginning to the end of the 
wounded or captured. Only about a dozen 
turned home when the war was over. 
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The war over, Mr. Owens came back to 
Texas and engaged in farming on the shares 
in Washington county. In 1879 he bought 
200 acres of land in Bastrop county, to the 
improvement of which he at once devoted 
his time and attention. To his original pur- 
chase he has since added and has also bought 
land at other places until he is now the owner 
of 1,500 acres, 500 acres of which are under 
cultivation, being rented to other parties. In 
1882 he built a gin with a steam power and 
all the modern improvements for publie gin- 
ning. And he also built a gristmill. For 
a number of years he has been extensively 
engaged in the cattle business, raising and 
buying and selling. For some time he also 
dealt in horses, buying them here and driving 
them to Kansas, but this he quit and now 
confines his stock business to cattle. 

Mr. Owens is ason cf Thomas and Jane 
(Sprowel) Owens, natives of Virginia. His 
parents moved from the Old Dominion to 
Alabama, and from there, as above stated, to 
Texas, settling in Limestone county, where 
his father died in 1858, and his mother the 
following year. He is the youngest of a 
family of ten children, whose names are as 
follows: William (who died before the sub- 
ject of this sketch was born), Elizabeth, Bird, 
Hazleth, Sarah, Robert, Thomas, Jane, Mar- 
tha and William. Thomas and William 
were in the same regiment during the war. 

William Owens was married in 1882 to 
Miss Mary L. Carter, a daughter of Edward 
R. Carter, of Virginia, who came to Texas 
in 1850 and engaged in farming here. Mr. 
and Mrs. Owens have had five children, one 
having died young. Those living are Lucy, 
Janie S., Clyde and Arabel. He and his 
wife are both members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Fraternally, he is an 
I. O. O. F., and his political views are thor- 
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oughly in accord with Democratie principles. | 


For the first land Mr. Owens bought in 
Texas he bought $1 per acre. 
land is now valued at $20 an acre. He has 
a fine residence, good outbuildings, ete., and 
twelve tenant houses. 
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M. WELLS, a prominent farmer and 

stock-raixer of Travis county, Texas, a 

shrewd business man and esteemed citi- 
zen, was born in this county, January 28, 
1859. His parents, Wayman F. and Mary 
E. (Bacon) Wells, were early settlers of this 
county and numbered among the best people 
in this vicinity. 

The subject of this sketeh is the third liv- 
ing son, and spent his youth in assisting his 
father in the latter’s stock business and in 
attending school. He resided on the home- 
stead until his marriage, after which he en- 
gaged in business for himeelf. After the 
death of his father, he purchased the interest 
of two of the heirs to his father’s estate, for 
which he paid $9,500, and now owns a landed 
estate of 1,000 acres of as fine realty as is to 
be found in the country, 250 acres of which 
is under a high state of cultivation. He feeds 
about 100 head of cattle, 600 sheep and from 
twenty to twenty-five horses and mules an- 
nually, and is justly ranked among the most 
substantial citizens of his community. All 
this prosperity bas not come to him by 
chance, however, but by hard and persistent 
labor. He inherits much of his father’s busi- 
ness ability and good common sense, which, 
together with his own energetic disposition, 
has carried him furward to success. He is 
thoroughly upright in all his dealings, con- 
siderate to all, liberal to the deserving and 
unfortunate, and kiud to every one, thus gain- 
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ing the universal respect and esteem of his 
fellow-men, whose best wishes he enjoys for 
his future prosperity and happiness. 

January 21, 1886, he was married to Miss 
Margaret Dillingham, an estimable lady of 
his vicinity, whose father, John Dillingham, 
is a prominent resident of Travis county. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells have one child, Eva, an 
active and intelligent child, who promises to 
become a credit to the family and the State, 
in which she was born. 

In politices, Mr. Wells is a stanch Demo- 
crat, deeply interested in the public welfare, 
and active in all matters relating to local ad- 
vancement, justly deserving to be classed 
with the representative citizens of this com- 
munity. 
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M. WALES, a successful farmer of 
| Williamson county, was born in Fa- 
= yette county, Texas, April 23, 1845, 
and was reared to manhood in Florence, this 
county. In 1864 he enlisted for service in 
the Confederate army, entering Company G, 
Baylor’s Regiment of Cavalry, in the Trans- 
Mississippi Department. He served about 
eighteen months, and took part in the battles 
of Mansfield, Pleasant Hill, and many skirm- 
ishes. Mr. Wales now has two farms, con- 
sisting of 650 acres, where he has one gin, 
and also owns a half interest in another. 
His land is worth about $8,000. Since the 
close of the war, in addition to his general 
farming, Mr. Wales has also been largely en- 
gaged in the stock business. 

In Florence, July 17, 1878, our subject 
was united in marriage with Sallie V. Adains, 
a daughter of Dr. Philip and Nancy A. 
(Caskey) Adams. The Adams family were 
among the early Puritans, who settled at 
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Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1622, and lived 
for generations near Newbury, that State. 
The grandparents of Mrs. Wales finally located 
in Shelby county, Kentucky. Dr. Philip 
Adams was born in Newbury, Massachusetts, 
in 1829, is a graduate of the Lexington 
(Kentucky) Medical College, and has prac- 
ticed his profession many years in Florence, 
Texas. He was married in this city, May 6, 
1856, to Nancy A. Caskey, and they have 
had eight children, namely: Sallie V., wife 
of our subject; Mary A., now Mrs. W. L. 
Swinney, of Florence; Lura M., wife of J. 
L. Paden, of Farmersville, Texas; Mattie R., 
wife of William Miller, of Florence; John 
L., also a resident of this city; and George 
E., Susie G. and Eleanor, at home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wales have had five children: Robert, 
-Ella Aurelia, Winia, Prosper and Hermer. 
Mr. Wales affiliates with the Democratic 
party, and his wife is a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. 
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J AMES KNIGHT, Postmaster of George- 
town, was born in Danville, Vermilion 
county, Illinois, February 4, 1839, a son 
of Dr. William and Mary A. (Baugh) Knight, 
the former a native of Montgomery county, 
Ohio, and the latter of Kentucky. Thefather 
studied medicine three years with Dr. Cole- 
man, an old physician of Dayton, Ohio, 
practiced medicine at Danville, Illinois, and 
in the fall of 1847 removed from that city to 
Texas, settling the first year at Brushy, Will- 
iamson county. In 1848 he came to George- 
town, where he followed his profession until 
death, in 1850, at the aye of fifty-four years. 
His death was caused from exposure while 
practicing in Illinois, and for the benefit of 
health he came to Texas. He was the third 
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practicing physician to locate in this State. 
Mrs. Knight died in the fall of 1880, aged 
sixty-six years. She was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

James Knight, the eldest of six children, 
all living in Texas, was educated in this State. 
At the breaking out of the late war he was 
serving as District Clerk, but was then 
warned he could hold the office no longer. 
He accordingly crossed the Rio Grande river, 
and became one of General A. J. Hamilton’s 
body guards. General Hamilton was made 
Provisional Governor by President Lincoln, 
and was coming to Texas to take charge of 
the State. The intention was to march on 
and take the Capitol, expecting to return 
home six weeks after starting, but General 
Banks was defeated on Red river, which 
necessitated aretreat. There were about 5,000 
Federal troops stationed at Brownsville, 
Texas, «ho expected to take part as regulars. 
They retreated to New Orleans, and served 
out their time of one year in that State. Mr. 
Knight was examined with others, having had 
a knowledge of medicine, and passed an ex- 
amination before the Medical Board of Ex- 
aminers, was appointed Hospital Steward, in 
which capacity he served until the close of 
the struggle. He tried to take part in the 
battle of Mobile, but a New Orleans Com- 
manding General, who was appointed after 
General Butler, forbade their going, telling 
them if captured they would be shot as 
spies. 

In August, 1865, Mr. Knight engaged in 
merchandising in Georgetown, which he con- 
tinued twelve years. When he first came to | 
Williamson county it contained only a few 
families. At one time they were holding 
court in the log court house when several 
buffaloes, which were being chased by dogs 
and horsemen, ran through the town, and 
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they were killed about a quarter of a mile | daughter at home; Ethel, who died December 
below Georgetown., Mr. Knight in those 38, 1890, aged sixteen years; and Anna and 
early days saved the life of his eonsin twice Gladys attending school. Mr. and Mrs. 
in one day, first by killing a large American | Knight are members of the Presbyterian 
lion, and next a large wild male hog. After Church. Socially, Mr. Knight ig a member 
closing his mercantile business our subject of Phil Sheridan Post, No. 25, G. A. R. He 
began driving c.ttle to Kansas, continuing : takes but little interest in politics. He is one 
that occupation three years, and was the. of the pioneers of the county, and, although 
second man to drive cattle from Williamson | not an old man, has lived tu see wonderful 
county to that State. He then farmed for a’ changes. Ile is a highly esteemed citizen, 
tiie, and next began gardening, having also” whose friends are as numerous as his ac- 
raised the first strawberries in this county, : quaintances, and is a true man in every sense 
six miles west of Georgetown, at North Gab- | of the word. 
riel. May 14, 1890 he was appointed Post- | 
master of Georgetown, and his official work | ~ mmea Eo Hie roae i- 
has given the highest degree of satiafaction. | 
As a citizen Mr. Knight has always interested H. KENNERLY, Postmaster at Gid- 
himself in all movements that tend to im- a dings, Texas, was born in Texas, on the 
prove the conditions of life, and promote the e present site of Caldwell, then in Milam 
general welfare of the community. He was county, January 17, 1831. His parents were’ 
appointed District Clerk under General Ham- Everton and Susanah (Farner) Kennerly, the 
ilton soon after the close of the war, served forner a native of Ireland, and the latter of 
until the time for the regular election, and | Virginia. His father came to America when 
was then elected to that office. At the fol- | eight years of age and settled in Georgia. 
lowing election he was defeated by only | His businees was that of a farmer, and he 
twenty-five votes, which was a remarkable ‘ied about 1839, at the age of forty-two. He 
race for a Unicn man, and, had he canvassed , had come with his wife to Texas in 1829, 
the county, in all probabilities would have when the present State was yet a part of 
been elected. While the canvass was in pro- | Mexico, and they made their first stopping 
gress he had gone with a drove of cattle to , above Austin. He came in Haven’s colony, 
Kansas. | but, later, joined Austin’s colony. The 
Mr. Knight was married in December, | mother died at Independence, Washington 
1861, to Miss Sarah C. Morrow, a daughter ! county, in 1843. 
of A. W. Morrow, of Georgetown. They; The parents of the eubject of this sketch 
have seven children, namely: William W., | had four children; the eldest, Elizabeth, mar- 
who has served as Deputy Postmaster abont | ried Enoch Martin, and both are now de- 
eight years, both in Georgetownand Abilene; . ceased, she dying February 14, 1870, having 
Eli, a stock raiser of Glasscock county, on the ; been born January 6, 1829. Our subject 
extreme frontier, married Miss Ruth Me. |, was the second of the family. The third was 
Guire, of Texas, and they have two children; | Steven, who died at the age of fourteen; and 
Mary wife of Noble Fisk, of the same county, | the fourth was Tacitus H., who married Mary 
and they have three children; Nannie, a grown | Palmer. 
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Our subject was engaged in farming all 
his days until he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position, in August, 1889, since which 
time he has made a good and efficient officer. 
He was a resident of Washington county, be- 
fore the “runaway scrape” in 1836. He has 
seen the rough-and-tumble of Texas pioneer 
life, and has always hated the institution of 
slavery. He was an abolitionist in the days 
when it took courage, grit and muscle to 
be une, being one from principle. He never 
cast a vote for any president until 1868, be- 
cause there was no electors for whom to vote. 
He has lived through five different govern- 
ments in Texas, and is a pioneer of the pio- 
neers. He took part in the late war, Joining 
Company A, of F. M. Waul’s Legion of Cav- 
alry, and was in Van Dorn’s raid around 
Holly Springs, in 1862; was at Vicksburg, 


engaged in courier duty, avd wag in many | 


skirmishes, but was never severely wounded, 
nor was he ever taken prisoner. He was 
arrested several times for telling too plainly 
what he thought, and was made to serve on 
guard duty as punishment. Le was at home 
on furlough when the war closed and has 
never served in official capacity until the 
present time. 

In 1854 our subject was married to Miss 
Katie Williams, a daughter of Allen B. 
Williams, of Washingon county, and they 
have had five children: Everton W., who 
married Ada Hussey, whose four children are: 
Dave, Willie, Tenne and Pieasant. Eliza- 
beth, born in April, 1857, married Alexander 
Dunn; she died in March, 1886; her four 
children were: Dora, Walter, Orpha and 
Gimma. David married Nannie Campbell, 
and they have three children. Katie married 
W. H. Wesson, who died in May, 1889; and 
she has three children. J. T. is working 
witha bridge company in the North. Tbe 
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mother, born March 12, 1833, died January 
12,1870. She wasa member of the Chris- 
tian Church. Our subject was married 
a second time; February 1, 1872, to Mrs. 
Hannah (Hunton) Hughes, a daughter of 
John Hunton, and three children have been 
born of this union: Thomas M.; Coke and 
Arthur. This Mrs. Kennerly died August 
5, 1885, aged about fifty-three, and our sub- 
ject was married a third time in April, 1886, 
to Mrs. Mattie L. Baker, a native of Geor- 
gia. She also had been married twice before, 
her first husband having been Jesse Massie, 
by whom she had three children, and her 
second husband was W. M. Baker, by whom 
she had one child, Annie. 

Postınaster Kennerly is a most efficient 
public official, judging from his management 
of the postoffive at Giddings. As a citizen 
he has received merited esteem from his 
neighbors, as he has always been found firm 
as a rock for truth, honesty and uprightness. 
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M. RECTOR, Sr., deceased. During 

the °50s, in the eastern part of Travis 

county, where now stands the enter- 

prising little town of Manor, there 
settled a number of families—the Rectors, 
Parsons, Towns, Hills and others—who were 
peculiarly fitted in point of intelligence and 
social standing to give tone and polish to the 
sturdy but rather unpolished elements that 
had preceded them. It is not the desire to 
in any way detract from the high character of 
the early settlers; but the time and thonght 
of the early Texan was too fully occupied 
with disciplining the Comanche and Mexican 
to admit of much in the line of literary cul- 
ture or the display of the social amenities of 
life. Judge Rector, as he was familiarly 
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known, and his family, constitated an impor. 
tant factor in the community aforesaid, and 
etill continue to exert an influence for good, 
although the head of the family has paseed 
the borders of the dark river 

The Rectors are a family of German de- 
scent, emigrating to th:s couutry in early 
colonial days. For generations they lived in 
Virginia, and were connected in ctate-craft 
and education with the best families of the 
Old Dominion. The dictinguished trait of 
the family is ite intellectuality, a larger pro- 
portion of the males being honored members 
of the different professions. The father of 
our deceased subject, Benjamin Rector, moved 
to Sevier county, Tennessee, thence to Mar- 
shall county, Alabama, and in 1847, together 
witha large company of his children and re- 
lations to Bastrop county, where he died. 
During his lifetime he was a prominent mem- 
ber cf each community in which he lived, 
passing much of his time in offices of public 
trust. He reared a large family, all of whom 
were more or less prominent in later Texas 
development 

Judge T. M. Rector was born in Sevier- 
ville, Sevier county, Tennessee, November 
14, 1801. He studied law with Judge Wil- 
liams, of Knoxville, Tennessee, and at twen- 
ty-one was ad:nitted to the bar. 
hung out his shingle in 


He soon 
Bellefonte, the 
county seat of Jackson county, Alabama, and 
was not long in establishing a reputation as 
an expounder of the law, equaled by few in 
north Alabama, where he practiced before all 
the courts of the State. Recognizing his 
merit, the people of Jackson county put him 
in as their County Judge, and for a number 
of years he served them in that capacity. 

In 1853, he followed his relatives to Texas, 
being the last of the family to leave old Ala- 
lama. As mentioned before, he settled in 
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the eastern part of Travis county, where, in 
his vocation as a tiller of the soil, he achieved 
the same degree of success he attained as a 
lawyer. So well was he pleased with hus- 
bandry, he never again re-entered the cour ¢ 
room as a lawyer, although he continued to 
have an interest in everything pertaining to 
his profession. 

Judge Rector died February 19, 1892, at 
the advanced age of ninety years. He re- 
tained his energies, both mental and physical, 
tu the very last, dying with an attack of la 
grippe superinduced by a too free exposure 
of himself in au inclement spell of weather. 

In religious faith he was an Episcopalian 
and an honored member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, Royal Arch degree. Of him, a 
friend who was intimately acquainted with 
him in life, says : 

“Judge Rector was twice married; first to 
a Miss Wilson, of Jackson county, Alabama, 
who lived but a few months, dying without 
issue. About 1831 he married in the same 
county a widow, Mra. Lucy A. Lancaster, 
nee Hudson, daughter of Captain John Haud- 
son, who went from Virginia to Alabama. 
This lady had two children by her former 
husband: Ann, deceased, and John N., now a 
resident of Lockhart, Texas. To their mar- 
riage were born five children: Kate E., liv- 
ing at the old homestead, the wife of John 
W. Brown; F. B., who died in infancy; T. M. 
Jr., a prosperous farmer, near Manor; Lucy 
J., an invalid lady living with her sister, Mrs. 
Brown; and Landonia M., who married Jobn 
H. Washington, of Manor, and is now de- 
ceased,” 

A friend says: “T. M. Rector, Sr., took a 
great interest in the education of the young. 
One of his last acts before leaving Alabama 
was to assist in building a Masonic hall and 
female seminary, which was completed in 
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1853. He also took part in the organization 
of Parsons’ Lodge, No. 222, at Manor, 
Texas, of which he was Master for many 
years.” 


Such is an epitome of the life of one of 


Travis county’s most prominen and highly 
respected citizens. 
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jOHN ISRAELSON.—Among the 
Swedish pioneers of Williamson county 
none is more worthy of mention in this 
connection thar John Israelson, who has re- 
sided here since 1859. He was born in 
Sweden, March 10, 1833, and was reared to 
the life of a farmer, becoming accustomed to 
the hard labor of tilling the soil. His father, 
Israel Abramson, was a small farmer, and 
under his carcful management the earth 
yielded him and his family support. He 
married Anna Stina, and they reared a fam- 
ily of thirteen children, only three of whom 
are now living: John is the subject of this 
notice; Anna married Augnst Anderson; and 
Adla is the wife of Carl Anderson. 

The successes of his countrymen in Amer- 
ica proved a temptation not to be resisted, 
and he finally set sail at Gottenberg for Bos- 
ton. After many weeks on the deep, land 
was reached, and without delay he proceeded 
to New York, going thence to Texas. He 
first went to Austin, and finally to William- 
son county, where he found employment with 
John Palm, with whom he remained ten 
months. He next worked for Mr. Swenson 
for one year. By this time his experience 
and observation had taught him that it was 
better to farm for one’s self than to hire one’s 
labor to another. Accordingly he rented 
land, but his operations were interrupted by 
the breaking out of the civil war. 
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this period he did freighting from Mexico to 
San Antonio, and when at last peace was 
declared he took charge ot a herd of sheep 
fora Mr. Forsythe. At the expiration of 
three months he went to Mexico, where he 
herded sheep and tramped through the coun- 
try for a period of two and a half years. 
While this occupation was not particularly 
profitable from a financial standpoint, it was 
rich in varied experience, and quite worth 
the time thus spent. 

Coming back to Palm valley, he engaged 
in driving cattle for the Palm brothers, mak. 
ing trips to Kansas and other distant points. 
At the end of another year he determined to 
abandon his roving life and devote himself 
to some fixed occupation. He turned his 
attention to farming, and finally invested his 
means in land, purchasing 103 acres. He 
has made most admirable improvements, and 
has one of the most desirable homes in the 
county. He has sixty acres under good cul- 
tivation, and in addition rents some land. 
Protits come slowly yet surely, and wise in- 
vestments are sure to bring a competency. 

Mr. Israelson was united in marriage in 
the autumn of 1870 to Miss Mary Kugland, 
one of his countrywomen; they have had 
born to them seven children: Anna, wife of 
Andrew Johnson; Adla, Gustave, Hannah, 
Nora, Esther, and one that died in infancy. 
Mr. and Mrs. Israelson are supporters of the 
Lutheran Church and most exemplary mem- 
bers of the community in which they Jive. 
| in January, 1842, in Jefferson county, 

Texas, being the third son of David H. 


RVIN A. McFADIN, deceased, was born 
and Jerusha (Dyches) McFadin. He was 


During | but four years old when his parents re- 
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moved to Williamson county, and his youth 
was passed on the ranch of his father, who 
was quite extensively engaged in the stock 
business. His early education was secured 
in the old-time subscription ~chools, and upon 
attaining mature years he settled upon a por- 
tion of the old homestead, and continued in 
the farming aud stock raising business in 
company with his father. He wasa man of 
rare business acumen and financial shrewd- 
ness, amassing a large fortune in the stock 
business, and that within an almost ineredi- 
bly brief time. 

He was married in 1863, to Miss Elizabeth 
N. Moore, a native of Missis-ippi, and a daugh- 
ter of R. W. Moore, who came to Texas about 
the year 1858 and settled in Milam county, 
where he passed the remainder of his life. Mr. 
and Mrs. McFadin became the parents of four 
children: David Guy; Dean; Mary Ellen, 
who became the wife of O. M. Breeden; and 
Ira. 

Mr. MecFadin, like his father, was inde- 
pendent in his political views. Ile was a 
member of the Christian Church, as is also 
his widow. 

Mr. McFadin passed to his reward June 
11, 1888, and his devoted wife is still living 
at the age of forty-seven years. 
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AJOR T. V. COUPLAND, deceased, 
| was born in Jefferson county, Ala- 

bama, October 16,1836. His father 

was Hugh Coupland, a nephew of 
Governor A. J. and ex-Senator Morgan C. 
Hamilton, both noted Texas characters. Mr. 
Coupland came to Texas a few years before 
the Civil war and resided in Austin. He was 
Deputy Sheriff of Travis county, under 
Sheriff J. W. Blackburn, for a uumber of 
52 





| years. At the breaking out of the war he 
vada Jack Hamilton, John J. Haines and 
others, not desiring to participate in open re- 
i bellion against the tlag of the Union, took 
| refuge in Mexico and made their way to the 
Union lines at New Orleans. They offered 
their service in defense of the Union, were 
Peds and Mr. Coupland was commis- 

sioned Major of the First Texas Cavalry. 
| Governor E. J. Davis was the commanding 
General, Colonel Haines being an officer in 
the same command. Major Coupland was in 
active service exclusively in the Western De- 
partment. He marched from New Orleans 
to San Antonio, and was there mustered out 





in the summer of 1865. 

After his discharge from the service Major 
Coupland returned to New Orleans, where, 
December 21, 1865, he was married. He 
continued his residence in that city eighteen 
years, or until 1883. For a number of years 
he was Collector of the port of New Orleans. 
He was then appointed Deputy Clerk of the 
United States Circuit Court, and served in 
that capacity until 1883, when he came to 
Texas and took charge of tbat portion of an 
estate bequeathed to him by Morgan C. 
Hamilton. He was engaged in farming and 
ranching on Brushy creek, and many hundred 
cattle bore his familiar brand. Ill health 
forced him to dispose of his stock interest, 
but he gave his attention to his farm until 
the time of his death, which occurred January 
83,1890. Mr. Coupland was a gentleman of 
fine character, pleasant address and most con- 
genial manner. He made friends wherever 
he lived. The death of no man inthe county 
has caused a more general and deep-seated 
regret than that of Major Coupland. He 
was a Mason and a member of Linwood 
Lodge, New Orleans. He took no interest 
in politics after coming to Texas, but while 
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in New Orleans he was an active and ener- 
getic supporter of the principles of the Re- 
publican party, and up to the time of his 
death was true to his convictions. He mar- 
ried Fannie, daughter of Captain Wardwell 
C. and Ann (Cunningham) Flanders. 
Captain Flanders was an old sea captain, 
and was one of the early settlers of New 
Orleans. He was born in New Hampshire, 
February 16, 1811, just before the opening 
of our second war with England. His father, 
Joseph Flanders, was a sturdy patriot and 
participated in many battles of the American 
Revolution. One day while he was absent 
from home the Indians raided the country, 
devastating homes and murdering women 
and children, but his brave wife made her 
escape with her children and reached Salis- 
bury a few days later. Captain Flanders’ 


ancestry in America dates back to 1650.. 


When a lad the Captain, having a desire to 
go to sea, was placed under a sea captain for 
training, and for a number of years was on a 
whaling vessel. In 1826 he established his 
home in New Orleans, and twelve years later 
` he married. When the Mexican war was in 
progress Captain Flanders commanded a ves- 
sel engaged in transporting troops to the 
Mexican coast. He was a popular officer. 
When the California gold fever broke ont 
his ship was crowded with seekers of the 
precious metal, bound for the new El Dorado. 
It would require many volumes to detail the 
Captain’s adventures at sea, the hardships he 
endured and the privations he encountered 
while in a convoy of vessels near one of a 
group of the South Pacific islands. He wit- 
nessed the stranding of a vessel and the ter- 
rible atrocities perpetrated upon the defense- 
less men. He spent one winter in Behring 
sea. During the Civil war he remained in 
New Orleans, taking no active part in the 
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conflict; but, being the son of a Revolution- 
ary soldier, his heart was full of love for the 
Union and his sympathies unmistakably with 
the Federal army. After the war he was 
appointed surveyor of the port. Then, for 
thirteen years, he was inspector of hulls, 
being peculiarly fitted for that position be- 
canse of his familiarity with all classes of 
vessels. Benjamin F. Flanders, brother of 
the Captain, was once Military Governor of 
Louisiana and for many years a chief in the 
United States Treasury Department at New 
Orleans. Captain Flanders and his wife had 
children as follows: Relief, the wife of F. 
A. Woolfley; Fannie; Florence A., now Mrs. 
D. J. Goss; Clement C., cashier of the Metro- 
politan Bank of New Orleans; Will W., en- 
gaged in the lumber business at Lake Charles, 
Louisiana; and twelve children, deceased. 

The only child of Major and Mrs. Coup- 
land is Frank Hamilton Coupland, now resid- 
ing with his mother and engaged in farming. 
He was born in New Orleans, December 27, 
1866, and was married November 8, 1888, to- 
Miss Sophia M. Heilhecker. They have two 
little daughters: Fannie R., born January 10, 
1890, and Gladys S., July 8, 1892. 

On Mrs. Coupland’s farm was fought one 
of the most celebrated battles known in Texas 
history, —that of Battle Creek, —in which 
Jake Burleson, a brother of General Edward 

AAs sser 
G H. COFFIELD.—The claim is some- 
dale, and it seems to be well founded 
in fact, that theirs is a town of young 
the business men of the place certainly re- 
veals the fact that very few of them are men 


Burleson, was killed. 

times made by the citizens of Rock- 
men. A hasty glance at the personnel of 
of advanced age, while a large number are 
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actually as yet young in years. Young blood | his arms at the general armistice, happy in 
counts for a great deal in the affairs of this | the thought that he had borne himself as be- 
life, and the youthful energy and enthnsiasın , came a true Southern boy. 
that have been infused into the currents of | He returned home and went to work for 
traffic and development in the little town of | wages driving cattle and doing whatever else 
Rockdale during the twenty years of its ex- ! of honest labor that came to hand, being 
istence, have told wonderfully in its history. | variously engaged for ten years after the 
C. H. Coftield is now but little past his | close of the war, when, in August, 1875, -he B 
forty-fifth year, and of his life eighteen years took up his residence in Bockdale. His tirst 
have been spent in Rockdale. He is one employinen there was as bookkeeper imwdrug 
who has had much to do with the making of | store, which occupation he followed for three 
its history, and one whose name should re- | or four years. Ile then formed a partnership 
ceive mention in a review of its growth and with Hugh L. Witcher ander the firm name 





development. of Witcher & Coffield, and engaged in busi- 
Mr. Cottield’s life, like the lives of most | ness for himself. There are several mercan- 
of the successful business men of this place, | tile establishments in Rockdale that seem to 
has very little in it of the romantic or un- | an outside person marvels of growth when 
usual. Romantic careers are not, as a rule, | told of their history, and their enterprise 
successful ones from a business standpoint. noted is not the least of this number. From 
Born in Martin county, North Carolina, | a small line of common hardware and cheap 
in 1847, he was bronght by his parents, in | farming implements with which it began fif- 
1859, to this State and fur two years resided | teen years ago, it has come to embrace a stock 
on a farm, where his time was divided be- | carrying all lines of hardware, implements, 
tween his duties as a farm hand and his at- | vehicles of one kind and another, harness and 
tendance at the then well known school of | saddles, furniture and so on, representing an 
Soule University, at Chapel Hill. He was | annual businees of $90,000. 
in this school at the time of the breaking out Mr. Coftield has given this business close 
of the Civil war, and, with the ardor of youth, | attention since it was started and has helped 
ran away from the institution and entered | to build it up to what it is. In Jannary, 
the Confederate army, enlisting in Border’s | 1890, associated with other gentlemen of 
regiment, composed of cadets and youths | Rockdale, he organized the First National. 
like himself, whose chief recommendation as | Bank of that place, and he was elected presi- 
soldiers was their ardor for the cause which | dent, which position he has since held. He 
they had espoused, and the fact that Texas | is also a stockholder in the Rockdale Ims 
having a vast stretch of Gulf coast to be de- | provement Company, owners and operators of 
fended, was willing to accept boy soldiers for | the water works and electric-light plant; in 
this service. From the date of his enlistment | the Cotton Oil Mil, the Cotton Platform 
until the close of hostilities between the two Company, the coal mines and other repre- 
sections, young Coffield carried a musket, | sentative enterprises, standing ready at all 
discharging his duties acceptably in field and | times to contribute of his means to anything 
camp, and having had the good fortune to | looking to the development of his town and 
escape wounds and imprisonment, laid down | county. | 
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For three or fonr years past he has given 
particular attention to the real-estate interest 
of Rockdale and vicinity, and has done a great 
deal toward calling attention to the advant- 
ages of this locality for farming, stock-rais- 
ing, fruit-growing, mining, manufacturing, 
etc. 

Mr. Coftield is one of those men who keeps 
things about him moving, not being content 
to plod along and make a living, but wishing 
to see everybody at someting and everybody 
doing well, and particularly desirous of see- 
ing his own town and county develop to their 
full capacity, their waste’ places filled with 
happy homes and their thoroughfares and 
markets crowded with trade. To this end he 
has bent his energies since he began four 
years ago to direct attention to the possibili- 
ties of this section for capitalists and home- 
seekers, and he is enjoying the satisfaction 
now of seeing his efforts crowned with at 
least partial success. His epitomizing of the 
claims of Rockdale and vicinity are so clear 
and succinct that it will bear repetition. He 
says: ‘ Rockdale is the best town of 2,000 
people in Texas; it has railroad connection 
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North, South, East and West; $1,000,000 
taxable values; low rate of taxation; Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Christian and 
Catholic churches; best free school in the 
State; good banking facilities; efficient sys- 
tem of water works and electric lights; 
ample hotel accommodations; brick kiln 
making 2,000,000 brick of superior quality 
annually; cheap lumber; an unsurpassed 
frnit, vegetable and melon district; average 
cotton crop, one-half bale to the acre; best 
weekly newspaper in the State; and inex- 
haustible mines of lignite coal.” 

Mr. Coftield has been too busy in the past 
fifteen or twenty years to develop his claims 
asa politivian. He has held but few offices 
—none except local positions. Heis a Dem- 
ocrat in faith and in works when there is 
need of his working for the success of his 
party. He is a member of the Masonic fra- 
ternity and of the Knights of Honor. 

On September 14, 1871, he married, at 
Salado, in Bell county, Miss Mary E. 
Bonner, daughter of J. C. Bonner, of that 
place, an old Texan whose residence in this 
State dates from 1851. 
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